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PREFACE. 

This  work  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  the  demand,  which,  as  editor  of 
the  local  newspaper,  the  author  had  found  to  exist,  for  information  regarding  the 
history  of  the  Borough  of  South  Shields.     It  was  undertaken  reluctantly,  and  only 
after   he   had  ascertained  that  such  a  task  was  not  contemplated  by  some  more 
competent  person.    It  has  been  compiled  in  the  necessarily  scanty  leisure  of  a  daily 
journalist,  a  fact  which  may  perhaps  to  some  extent  condone  its  many  imperfections. 
The  author  desires  gratefully  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  in  the  compilation  of 
the  work  to  the  generous  assistance  of  numerous  friends.     The  Rev.  C.  E.  Adamson, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  South  Westoe  (without  whose  kindly  encouragement  this  work  would 
never  have   been   entered    upon),   while   differing   from   some   of  the   conclusions 
herein  arrived  at,  nevertheless  placed  unreservedly  at  the  author  s  disposal  his 
invaluable  collection  of  materials  for  local  history.     Mr.  R.  Oliver  Heslop,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  in  addition  to  much  valuable  material,  kindly  undertook  the  onerous  task 
of  revising  the  proof-sheets.     The  author  s  indebtedness  to  the  various  papers  by 
the  Rev.  H.  E.  Savage,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Hild's,  on  Church  History,  are  noted  in 
the  text.      Amongst  many  others  to  whom   acknowledgments   are   due   may   be 
mentioned  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  late  M.P.  for  the  Borough  ;    Mr.   George  May, 
Simonside   Hall,  for   valuable  information  in  regard  to  mining,  etc.  ;    Mr.   C.   A. 
Harrison,  North-Eastern  Railway  Engineer,  for  material  for  the  chapters  on  local  rail- 
ways; Professor  G.  A.  Lebour,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Durham  College  of  Science,  for  a  similar 
courtesy  in  regard  to  the  geological  section ;  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Mitcalfe ;  Mr.  Horatio  A. 
Adamson  of  Tynemouth  ;  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  F.S.A. ;  Mr.  Joseph  Mason  Moore,  J. P.  ; 
Mr.    Henry   Wilson,  J.P.  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Pyke;  the  late    Mr.   Luke  Mackay;  Mr. 
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Cleveland  Masterman ;  Alderman  George  Scott ;  Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  B.  A. ;  Mr. 
Joseph  Lackland  ;  Mr.  George  Nicholson  ;  Mr.  Robert  Purvis ;  Mr.  A.  Steele  ;  Mr. 
George  Ogilvie  ;  Mr.  S.  M.  Peacock ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Leete ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Coulson  ;  Mr. 
Matthew  Hall,  and  others,  for  local  information ;  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  the  town, 
especially  the  late  Rev.  W.  Steele,  for  Church  History ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Lincoln,  for  the  loan 
of  his  father's  manuscript  collection  of  local  gleanings ;  Aldermen  Bowman,  Imrie, 
and  Donald,  as  Mayors,  and  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  J.  Moore  Hayton,  for  permission  to 
inspect  the  Corporation  archives ;  Mr.  R.  Urwin,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  James  Walker, 
Engineer  to  the  Tyne  Commission ;  Captain  G.  C.  Coates,  Secretary,  and  the 
Master  and  Brethren  of  Trinity  House,  Newcastle,  for  permission  to  inspect  their 
records,  etc. 


South  Shields,  May  1903. 
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ADDENDA. 

Page  6,  line  11.     The  area  of  the  extended  borough  should  be  2399  instead  of  2044  acres. 

Page  124.  The  Town  Hall.  A  very  interesting  reference  to  the  Town  Hall  occurs  in  Home 
Architecture  by  J.  J.  Stevenson  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  1880,  pp.  337-8) :  *  During  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Classic  style  became  the  style  of  the  country  ...  it  developed  into  a  national  variety,  and  assumed 
a  distinctively  English  type  .  .  .  English  workmen  gave  the  style  a  character  in  accordance  with  their 
own  mature  and  common  sense.  The  Town  Hall  in  the  centre  of  the  large  market-place  of  South 
Shields  on  the  Tyne,  a  place  which  never  advanced  any  pretensions  to  being  sesthetic,  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  this  common  English  style.  It  has  no  pretensions  to  elegance ;  it  is  plain,  and  even  somewhat  clumsy, 
but  it  is  not  without  picturesqueness,  and  is  an  eminently  common-sense  building.  The  architecture  is 
purely  and  naturally  constructive ;  it  has  forgotten  the  orders  and  their  proportions,  it  thinks  for  itself. 
Mr.  Fergusson  might  think  it  ugly  or  beneath  notice,  but  he  could  not  criticise  it  as  slavishly  carrying 
out  the  rules  of  Classic,  or  using  the  unconstructional  ornament  of  pilasters.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  it  with  another  building,  the  Custom  House  at  King's  Lynn,  of  similar  form  and  design,  but 
of  much  greater  beauty  and  elegance,  of  higher  architectural  pretensions,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  Classic  rule.' 

Page  225.  Tramways.  The  South  Shields  Corporation  Tramway  Bill,  authorising  the  construction 
of  eight  and  a  half  miles  of  line,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £175,971,  was  passed  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  26,  1903.  The  Sunderland  and  South  Shields  Tramway  Bill,  proposing 
to  authorise  the  construction  by  the  British  Electric  Traction  Company  of  six  and  a  quarter  miles  of 
line  from  South  Shields  to  Sunderland,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £58,786,  was  rejected  by  the  same 
Committee  on  the  same  date. 

Page  283,  line  17.  The  Catholic  Church  at  Tyne  Dock  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  not 
to  St.  Mary. 

Education,  page  421  n.  The  'appointed  day'  for  the  transfer  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
School  Board  to  the  Education  Authority  was  May  1st,  1903,  on  which  date  the  Council  elected  an 
Education  Committee  of  twenty-four  members,  constituted  as  follows :  Sixteen  members  of  the  Council, 
viz.  the  Mayor  (Councillor  James  Grant),  Aldermen  John  Robert  Lawson,  Joseph  Middleton  Rennoldson, 
and  John  Imrie ;  Councillors  George  Beattie,  William  Aaron  Hedwoi-th,  David  Richardson,  Joseph 
JVIartiu,  Joseph  Batey,  George  Thomas  Grey,  James  Muir  Smith,  Henry  Hilton,  William  Laidler 
Robertson*,  William  Emilie  Octavius  Scott,  George  Smith,  John  Cullen ;  persons  representing  Church 
of  England  Schools,  Rev.  Richard  Ellis  Holmes,  M.A.*,  Rev.  Canon  Henry  Edwin  Savage,  M.A. ; 
representing  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  Rev.  John  Henry  Chapman;  representing  Higher  Education, 
Rev.  Cuthbert  Edward  Adamson,  M.A.*;  persons  having  experience  in  education,  Robert  Reah*, 
William  Atkinson* ;  women  acquainted  with  elementary  or  higher  education,  Mrs.  Catherine  Stansfield, 
Misfi  F.  Thompson.! 

Those  marked  with  an  *  were  members  of  the  expiring  School  Board.  f  Declined  to  accept  office. 
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The  seaport,  manufacturing,  and  shipbuilding  town,  officially  known  as  the  Parliamentary 
and  County  Borough  of  South  Shields,  occupies  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  where  the  river  Tyne  discharges  into  the  North  Sea.  Geographically,  the  borough 
is  situated  in  SS*"  north  latitude  and  1°  25'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  being  277  miles 
north-north-west  from  London,  9  miles  east  by  north  from  Newcastle,  and  18^  miles  north- 
north-east  from  Durham.  The  north-eastern  comer  of  the  borough  forms  the  famous 
promontory  familiar  to  seafaring  folk  all  the  world  over  as  Shields  Lawe,  and  commands 
the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Tyne.  That  river  constitutes  the  northern  and 
north-western  boundary  of  the  borough  for  about  three  miles,  forming  the  noble  anchorage 
known  as  Shields  Harbour.  The  North  Sea  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  borough 
along  its  whole  extent,  the  ancient  townships  of  Harton  and  Whitburn  the  southern  boundary, 
while  on  the  west  the  borough  is  divided  from  the  townships  of  Boldon  and  Monkton  and  the 
borough  of  Jarrow  chiefly  by  the  sinuous  stream  of  the  Don,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
town  also  by  the  wide  expanse  of  Jarrow  Slake,  formerly  the  eTnboiichure  of  the  Don,  and  now 
partly  dry  at  low  water.  The  Slake  is  described  by  Hutchinson  ^  as  above  half  a  mile  in  width, 
the  sands  being  hard  and  affording  pleasant  travelling  (at  low  water  presumably),  and  many 
acres  of  the  margin  being  covered  with  thrift  in  full  bloom.  Fordyce  ^  gives  an  area  of  460 
acres,  but  this  has  since  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  construction  of  docks,  etc. 

An  interesting  and,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  unique  discovery  was  made  in 
Jarrow  Slake  during  the  excavations  for  the  construction  of  Tyne  Dock  in  1854-9.  A  hitherto 
unknown  mineral  was  found  in  the  silt  of  the  Slake  by  Mr.  Richard  Howse,  an  active  member 
of  the  Tyneside  Field  Club  and  the  South  Shields  Working  Men's  Club.  Mr.  E.  J.  J.  Browell 
of  East  Boldon  House,  to  whom  specimens  were  forwarded,  found  that  it  differed  in  properties 
and  composition  from  any  previously  described  mineral,  and,  regarding  the  find  as  unique, 
christened  the  mineral  jarrowite,  as  identifying  it  with  the  locality.  He  described  it^  as  of  a 
doubtful  crystalline  or  regular  form,  apparently  doubly  prismatic,  yellowish  colour,  very  porous 
and  friable,  specific  gravity  248,  irregular  structure,  with  a  dull,  roughish,  earthy  surface.  The 
specimens  of  crystal  were  more  or  less  covered  with  silt,  sometimes  quite  enveloped  by  it,  so 
as  completely  to  hide  their  form,  and  owing  to  their  porous  nature  the  silt  in  many  cases 
penetrated  quite  into  the  interior  of  the  mass.  Eliminating  silt  and  moisture,  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  mineral  was  found  to  be,  on  analysis  of  two  specimens  (a  and  b),  as 
under : — 

A  B 

Carbonate  of  lime,  .  ^^'^^^100  00  ^^'^^ I  10000 

„  magnesia,    .  378 J  3*74 J 

Other  specimens  (some  of  which  were  preserved  by  the  late  Alderman  J.  Foster  Spence  of 

*   History  of  Durham^  Si,  5%9,  *  Transaclions     Tyneside     Naturalists*     Field      Club, 

«  Fordyce,  Durham,  ii.  731.  v.  103. 
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Tynemouth)  were  discovered  during  the  excavations  for  the  Albert  Edward  Dock  in  Coble 
Dene.  The  mineral  is  still  unique  in  Europe,  but  has  since  been  found  on  a  large  scale  on  the 
margins  of  lakes  which  are  drying  up  in  north-west  America,  particularly  round  Lake 
Lahoraaritan  in  the  Salt  Lake  district.  The  previous  discovery  at  Jarrow  being  unknown  to 
the  American  geologists,  they  renamed  the  mineral  thinolite. 

Originally  the  Slake  appears  to  have  been  of  large  dimensions,  since  tradition  has  it  that 
it  formed  the  anchorage  for  the  Saxon  king  Egfrith's  fleet  of  a  thousand  ships.^  The  Don  was 
certainly  navigable  to  Bilton  or  Boldon,  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  near  where  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  ship  were  found  in  June  1894.  Some  geologists,  indeed,  hold  that  the  depression 
known  as  Boldon  flats  was  once  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  Cleadon  Hill  an  island,  a  theory  based 
upon  the  raised  beach  which  can  be  traced  round  the  latter,  and  upon  the  discovery  in  1878 
of  an  old  sea-cave  high  up  in  the  escarpment  above  Marsden,  and  140  feet  above  the  present 
sea-level.^  It  contained  the  bones  of  the  great  auk  and  other  birds,  of  the  red  deer,  badger, 
ox,  etc.     Its  site  has  now  been  quarried  away. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tyne  at  one  time  entered  the  sea  by  three  mouths :  the 
first,  or  southern  channel,  diverging  from  the  main  stream  at  the  creek  now  known  as  the  Mill 
Dam,  and  following  the  depression  still  plainly  traceable  to  the  south  of  St.  Hild's  Church,  and 
seaward  through  Waterloo  Vale,  debouching  into  the  ocean  about  where  the  road  between  the 
Marine  Parks  now  runs ;  the  second,  the  present  channel  through  the  Narrows ;  and  the  third 
following  the  depression  between  Tynemouth  and  Collingwood's  monument,  discharging  at 
Prior's  Haven.  Upon  this  theory  the  ancient  Lawe — that  portion  of  the  modem  town  roughly 
represented  by  the  Shields  and  Beacon  Wards  of  the  Municipal  Borough — would  originally 
be  an  island,^  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  more  southerly  of  the  three  channels.  The 
oldest  existing  map  of  the  district,  of  the  time  of  Henry  viii.,*  preserved  among  the  Cottonian 
Mss.  in  the  British  Museum,  shows  this  channel  with  a  triangular-shaped  island  between  it 
and  the  main  stream,  and  although  the  island  is  shown  too  far  to  the  north  and  west  on 
the  map,  it  probably  represents  what  is  now  Shields  Heugh.  Confirmatory  evidence  of  this 
theory  was  unearthed  little  over  sixty  years  ago  in  the  shape  of  the  blackened  remains 
of  a  large  vessel,  which  were  found  at  considerable  depth  in  this  old  channel,  embedded  in  sea 
sand  mixed  with  shells.^  The  eastward  end  of  this  channel  appears  to  have  been  gradually 
choked  and  converted  into  a  morass,  but  in  Fryer's  map,  published  only  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago  (1773),  the  tide  is  shown  as  flowing  up  the  gut  from  the  Mill  Dam  as  high  as  the 
Sunderland  Road,  as  it  was  then  called,  now  Fowler  Street. 

Geologically,  the  site  of  the  town  is  not  without  some  interesting  features.  The 
magnesian  limestone  of  the  Permian  formation,  which  forms  the  principal  feature  of  the 
Durham  coast-line,  gradually  rises  as  it  runs  northward,  so  that,  while  at  Hartlepool  ^he 
cliffs  belong  to  the  upper  limestone,  the  middle  and  lower  are  visible  as  South  Shields  is 
approached.  Immediately  south  of  the  borough,  the  cliffs  form  an  object  of  attraction  to 
artists,  from  the  romantic  and  beautiful  forms  into  which  the  rocks  have  been  eroded,  through 
causes  which  render  the  coast-line  equally  an  object  of  interest  to  the  geologist.  The 
magnesian  limestone  hereabout  is  of  singularly  diversified  characteristics.  At  Whitburn 
most  interesting  examples  of  the  cannon-ball  formation  may  be  seen.  In  Marsden  Bay  are 
found  beautiful  examples  of  laminated  structure,  and  fine  casts  of  Permian  shells  have  been 

*  Leland,  Collectanea,  i.  328  ;  Arch.  JUL,  vi.  234.  *  See  Arch,  JS^/.,  xix.  68  x  69. 

*  Tran8.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Newc,  vii.  part  2.  *  Monthly  Chronicle  NewccutU,  1890,  277. 
3  Proc.  Arch.  Institute  NewcasUe,  1862,  i.  46;  Arch,  ^l.,  x.  100. 
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obtained  in  the  quarry.  Between  Marsden  and  Frenchman's  Bay  may  be  found  several 
beautiful  examples  of  Breccia  gashes,  as  Professor  Lebour  calls  them,  that  is,  fissures  or 
crevices  in  the  rock,  which  have  been  filled  up  by  loose  breccia  falling  in  from  the  sides 
and  roof,  the  fragments  being  afterwards  united  by  fresh  magnesian  limestone  deposited  by 
the  action  of  the  water.  Both  the  middle  and  lower  Permian  limestone  are  visible  in 
Frenchman's  Bay.  The  Trow  Rocks,  just  outside  the  borough  boundary,  form  a  singularly 
diversified  mass  of  limestone,  here  compact  in  structure,  there  crystalline,  brecciated,  or 
cellular.  The  series  is  not  rich  in  fossils,  but  contains  many  remarkably  good  *  casts.'  In 
places  the  limestone  is  covered  with  boulder  clay,  containing  fragments  or  boulders  of 
basalt  and  limestone  brought  down  during  the  glacial  period.  Indeed,  before  a  great  part 
of  the  rock  was  quarried  for  the  construction  of  the  Tyne  piers,  examples  of  the  polished 
and  scored  surfaces  of  the  older  rocks,  due  to  glaciation,  have  from  time  to  time  been  seen. 
The  magnesian  limestone  disappears  north  of  Trow  Rocks,  through  denudation,  reappearing 
in  the  castle  rock  at  Tynemouth,  while  in  the  'Duke's  Nose'  rock  close  by  appears  the 
Permian  sandstone.  The  site  of  the  town  itself  is  partly  alluvial  deposit  and  boulder  clay, 
and  partly  sandstone  of  the  Permian  series,  resting  on  the  carboniferous  series  or  coal 
measures.  The  upper  limestone,  which  is  well  exposed  on  Cleadon  Hill,  also  crops  up  in 
the  h^her  and  southern  part  of  the  town.  In  comparatively  recent  years  a  few  boulders 
of  Scandinavian  origin  have  been  found  in  the  boulder  clay,  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
geological  fact. 

In  ancient  times.  South  Shields  and  the  surrounding  district,  now  so  bare  of  trees,  seems 
to  have  been  thickly  wooded.  A  considerable  remnant  of  the  primeval  forest  existed,  at  all 
events  until  well  into  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  shape  of  Hayning  Wood,  an  episcopal 
chase  frequently  mentioned  in  the  ancient  records,  and  the  name  of  which  is  perpetuated  to 
this  day  in  that  of  a  farm  between  Bill  Quay  and  Pelaw  Junction.  Even  so  late  as  the 
present  century,  remnants  of  the  ancient  forest  flourished  in  the  noble  trees  which,  as  shown 
in  one  of  Carmichael's  plates,  clothed  the  bold  bluff  of  Bill  Point  to  the  water's  edge.  Big 
game  also  was  by  no  means  lacking  in  the  district,  as  is  attested  by  the  remains  found  in  the 
Roman  Station  and  elsewhere.  Whilst  excavations  were  being  made  in  the  brickyard  of 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Swinburne  and  Co.  near  High  Shields,  early  in  the  century,  the  antlers  and 
bones  of  the  Cervus  megaceroSy  or  gigantic  Irish  elk,  now  extinct,  were  found  in  a  stratum  of 
dried  compressed  peat  under  the  brick  clay,  about  fourteen  feet  from  the  surface.^  During 
the  construction  of  Tyne  Dock  in  1855,  remains  of  red  deer,  together  with  two  skulls  of  the 
Boe  prirttigenius  (the  Urus  of  Caesar),  a  gigantic  extinct  ox,  were  found  embedded  at  a  depth 
of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  the  silt. 

The  natural  contour  of  the  borough  has  been  greatly  interfered  with  by  the  huge  artificial 
mounds,  formed  originally  by  the  rubbish  from  the  salt-pans,  and  later  by  the  vast  quantities 
of  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  brought  in  from  the  south  of  England  and  the  Continent  as  ballast. 
Not  unnaturally,  many  strange  plants  were  from  time  to  time  imported  through  the  medium 
of  the  ballast,  and  flourished  on  the  ballast  hills  for  a  brief  season,  but  few  if  any  of  them 
became  permanent  in  South  Shields.  A  list  of  no  fewer  than  eighty- eight  alien  species  of 
plants  so  found  on  the  ballast  hills  is  given  in  the  various  volumes  of  the  TraTisactions  of 
the  Tyneside  Field  Club.  They  included  fifty-one  species  found  in  other  parts  of  England, 
chiefly  the  south,  one  from  North  Britain,  twenty-four  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  one  of 

*  Proe,  Arch.  InstUute  Newcastle,  i.  48;   Howse  and  Kirk  by 'a  Synapsis  of  Geology  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land {196S).  4. 
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the  east  of  Europe,  one  of  Greece,  three  of  Asia,  two  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  two  of  North 
America,  and  one  each  of  South  America,  Mexico,  and  Egypt. 

The  rarer  flora  ^  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South  Shields  include  the  Lesser  Meadow 
Rue  (Thalictrum  minus),  the  Narrow-leaved  Wall-Mustard  (Sinapis  tenuifolia),  the  Night- 
flowering  Catchfly  (Silene  noctijlora),  the  Common  Sainfoin  (Onobrychis  sativa),  Hoary 
Cinquefoil  (Potentilla  argentea),  Sweet  Briar  (Rosa  ruhiginosa),  Trailing  Dog-Rose  {Rasa 
arvensis)y  Sea-Eryngo  or  Sea-Holly  (Erynginvi  viaritimum)  on  the  coast  to  the  south; 
Eruca-leaved  Groundsel  (Senecio  eruecefolius),  Sea-Feverfew  (Pyrethrum  nfiaritimum)  at 
Marsden  Rock ;  Creeping  Bellflower  (Campanula  rapunculoides\  Sea-Bindweed  (Convolvulus 
soldanella)  in  the  sandhills  and  bents;  Red  Hemp-Nettle  (Galeopsis  ladanum),  Stinking 
Goosefoot  (Chenopodium  olidum),  and  Oak-leaved  Goosefoot  (Chenopodium,  glaucum),  both 
very  rare,  the  Close-leaved  Pondweed  (Potamogetooi  densus)  at  Manhaven ;  the  Lesser  Water- 
Plantain  (Alisma  ranuncvXoides)  and  Water-Thyme  (Anacharis  ahinastrum)  at  Farding- 
slake  and  Marsden ;  Procumbent  Meadow-Grass  (GlyceHa  procwmhens),  Upright  Sea  Lyme- 
Grass  (Elymus  arenarius),  and  the  rare  Sea-Spleenwort  (Asplenium  marinum)  at  Marsden ; 
while  on  the  Velvet  Beds  at  the  latter  place  may  also  be  found  at  low  water  the  rare  and 
curious  seaweed  Sphacelaria  plumosa. 

With  the  exception  of  the  raven,  which  formerly  built  in  the  cliffs  near  Marsden,  no  rare 
birds  frequent  the  locality,  although  occasional  specimens  have  been  shot  in  the  district,  in- 
cluding a  Rough-legged  Buzzard  (Buteo  Lagopus)  at  Marsden,  a  Garrulous  Roller  (Coracias^ 
Oai^ruUi)  near  the  to^vn,  a  Dusky  Sandpiper  (Totanus  Fu^cus)  at  Jarrow  Slake.  A  Java 
sparrow,  the  only  specimen  recorded  in  England,  w^as  shot  near  Westoe  in  May  1857.  The  coast 
is  frequented  by  several  varieties  of  sea-fowl,  which  the  municipality  has  wisely,  in  recent  years, 
protected  by  extending  the  close  time  for  them  over  the  whole  year,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
so  numerous  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  two  centuries  ago,  when  we  are  told  by  an  old 
writer  that '  in  tyme  of  breeding  one  can  hardly  sett  his  foot  so  warylye  that  he  spoyle  not 
many  of  theyr  nestes.'  ^  Amongst  the  many  rare  insects  caught  in  the  neighbourhood,  T.  J. 
Bold  ^  mentions  six  species  of  Bembidium  (Tachys) ;  Fockii  (Hummell),  the  only  British  ex- 
amples of  this  scarce  and  curious  creature;  Oxypoda  prcecox  (Erich),  very  rare;  0.  nigrina 
(Waterhouse),  also  very  rare;  Homalota  cuitox  and  planifrons  (Waterhouse),  Lithoctiaria 
ohsoleta,  LoimophUeus  femigineus  (in  the  stones  of  the  ballast  hills),  Alvinarea  nigriventris, 
and  the  Ischnornera  melanura. 

Until  well  into  the  present  century  South  Shields  folk  were  a  race  apart,  possessing 
distinctive  characteristics  of  speech  and  custom,  wliich  differentiated  them  even  from  their 
nearer  neighbours.  The  great  influx  of  population  from  other  districts,  caused  by  the  rapid 
expansion  of  its  trade  and  industries,  has  (except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  pilots)  now  practi- 
cally destroyed  the  distinctive  character  of  the  people.  The  etymologj'  of  old  family  names, 
derived  not  from  the  names  of  places,  but  from  the  characteristics  of  their  founders,  proves, 
says  Brockie,*  that  the  Celtic  element  remained  an  important  one  in  South  Shields,  and  that 
historians  have  fallen  into  error  in  holding  that  the  renmant  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  all 
driven  from  England  into  Wales  and  Cumbria  by  the  Saxons.  The  Britons  were  unquestion- 
ably civilised  t<:)  a  ccmsiderable  extent  by  the  Romans,  and  South  Shields  discoveries  afford 

*  Tate's  Neir  Flora  of  Northumherland  and  Durham ;  NtxccastU,    i.    248,   26r>,   271  ;    Kncycfopo'dia    Britannira 

Trans.  Nat.  His.  Soc.  Northumberland.,  Durham,  and  New-  (1881),  vii.  561. 

castlt ;  and  Boyle's  Durham,  23,  et  anj.  '  Trans.  Tjfiieside  NaturalUU  Field  Club,  vi.  235,  et  «eq. 

2  Trans.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  *  Wm.  Brockie,  Folks  of  Shields  {\S5\),  5. 
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indisputable  proof  of  intermarriage  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  Upon  the 
Romanised  British  stock  were  grafted  Saxon  and  Norse  offshoots  from  the  hordes  of  Vikings 
who  invaded  the  Tyne  and  made  more  or  less  permanent  settlements  on  South  Shields  Lawe. 
To  this  day,  as  Mr.  R.  O.  Heslop^  points  out,  South  Shields  preserves  its  distinctive  dialect 
in  a  more  primitive  form  than  any  of  the  surrounding  districts.  Until  comparatively  recent 
years  many  customs  and  traditions,  the  legacy  of  a  very  remote  ancestry,  prevailed  amongst 
the  natives  of  the  town,  whose  clannishness,  moreover,  was  so  intense  as  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  local  proverb, '  All  together,  like  the  folks  of  Shields.' 

The  borough  originally  consisted  of  the  ancient  townships  of  South  Shields  and  Westoe, 
which  included  part  of  the  extinct  township  of  Simonside,  sometimes  called  South  Preston,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Don.  Strictly  speaking,  Symondside  appears  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  township,  and  Preston  or  Preostun  (Priest's  Town)  of  the  vill  or  village  it  contained.^ 
Simonside  was  jointly  leased  by  the  tenants  of  Westoe,  Harton,  Southwick,  Fulwell,  and 
Wearmouth,  in  1489,  and  has  longed  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  township,  its  area  being 
distributed  amongst  those  townships,  which  explains  the  fact  that  until  quite  recent  times 
three  of  the  Simonside  farms  were  technically  in  the  parish  of  Monk  wearmouth,  and  con- 
sidered as  belonging  partly  to  Southwick  and  partly  to  Fulwell.  The  whole  of  the  modern 
borough,  together  with  the  township  of  Harton,  formed  part  of  the  manor  of  Westoe  or 
Wyvestoue,  which  from  the  foundation  of  the  conventual  church  of  Durham  was  included 
in  the  possessions  of  the  Prior  and  Convent,  and  subsequently,  down  to  comparatively  recent 
times,  of  their  successors,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  whose  estates  are  now  held  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  three  parishes  named  anciently  formed  part  of  the 
large  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Jarrow,  and  from  1845  constituted  the  chapelry  or  parish  of 
St.  Hild*a 

The  name  of  South  Shields  is  derived  by  Brockie^  'from  the  rude,  primitive  fishers' 

huts,  Sheels,  or  Sheals,  which  were  anciently  scattered  over  its  site.'      An,  at  least,  equally 

probable  derivation  would  be  from  the  defensive  character  of  the  place,  either  against  the 

attacks  of  enemies  or  the  wrath  of  the  sea.     The  records  show  that  even  from  the  earliest 

times  South  Shields  was  more  than  the  *mere  collection  of  fishermen's  huts'  it  is  usually 

represented.      Westoe,  Brockie  rather  fantastically  derives   from   West   Hou,   Anglo-Saxon 

for  the  west  hill  or  mound.     This  derivation  seems  opposed  alike  to  the  ancient  spelling  of 

the  name,  Wyvestoue,  and  to  the  situation  of  the  village  in  regard  to  South  Shields,  since, 

geographically,  it  is  the  southern  and  not  the  western  hill.     The  Rev.  R.  M.  Wallis's  conjecture 

^^l^  Urfa  Stow,*  which  by  an  easy  process  of  corruption  became  Wurfastoe,  then  Wyuestowe, 

*^ivestoe,  and  Westoe,  has  much  more  to  commend  it.     Harton  was  anciently  Heortedun,  or 

^*^e  Hill  of  Stags,  a  name  recalling  the  ancient  forest  in  which  big  game  abounded.** 

The  area  of  the  original  borough  is  given  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  1855  as  1839  acres, 
^f  ^hich  91  were  in  South  Shields  township  and  1748  in  Westoe  township.     In  the  revised 


i  « 


'^Northumberland  Words,  xiii.  ^  jjist.  of  Shields ,  1. 


fiodgson,  the  historian  of  Northumberland,  who  had  *  Rev.  E.  C.  Adamaon's  Further  Notices  of  Westoe  (G. 

*ocai     cpportonities  as  incumbent  of  Jarrow,  states   that  Nicholson,  South  Shields,  1887). 

^'^'^ston  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Don,  as  that  ^  On  the  Ordnance  Map  a  field  on  the  north  side  of  the 

»^w%*n  passes  by  the  grounds  of  Hed worth  and  Monkton.  highway  through  Harton,  between  Harton  Grange  and 


There  are  grass-grown  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  Moor  Croft,  is  marked  as  the  *  site  of  the  ancient  village 

^  Si*ouDd  in  the  fields  adjoining  the  right  bank  of  the  of   Harton.'     A  local  tradition  states  that  the  population 

T)oii   Dearly  opposite  to  Jarrow,  which   seem   plainly  to  of   Harton  was  almost  wholly  swept  away   by  an  out- 

poiAt  oat  the  site  of  the  tofts  and  crofts  of  this  old  and  for-  break  of  plague  which  led  to  the  demolition  of  the  old 

gotten  village." '—iP(eodoW«in  PWaro/«>»  Z)Mn€/rw.     Surtees  village.     We  have  found  no  evidence  in  support  of  the 

8o<»ety,  Iviu.  146.  tradition. 
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Ordnance  Survey  of  1895  the  area,  calculated  to  low-water  mark  instead  of  high-water  mark 
as  formerly,  is  given  as  2290  statute  acres,  of  which  1989  acres  were  land,  55  acres  inland  water, 
138  acres  tidal  water,  and  113  acres  foreshore.  Of  the  total,  213  acres  were  in  South  Shields 
township,  and  2077  in  Westoe  township.  The  area  of  Harton  Parish  is  given  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  1855  as  1851  acres,  and  in  the  revised  Survey  of  1895  as  1913  acres,  of  which  1861 
acres  were  land  and  52  foreshore.  By  the  South  Shields  Extension  Order  (Local  Government 
Order,  No.  P.  1698),  which  came  into  force  on  the  9th  November  1901,  the  area  of  the 
municipal  borough  was  extended  by  the  inclusion  of  Harton  Colliery  and  part  of  West  Harton, 
hitherto  belonging  to  Harton  township,  the  extension  representing  an  addition  of  355  acres  to 
the  area  of  the  borough,  which,  including  inland,  but  excluding  tidal  water  and  foreshore,  was 
thus  brought  up  to  2044  acres.  Part  of  the  extreme  western  portion  of  Harton  township  was 
annexed  to  the  Boldon  and  Monkton  townships,  while  the  eastern  portion  now  constitutes  the 
separate  township  of  Harton.  The  whole  area  of  the  borough  has,  since  1897,  constituted  the 
civil  parish  of  South  Shields,  with  which  the  old  township  of  Westoe  (and  since  1901 
the  annexed  portion  of  Harton)  is  amalgamated. 

From  the  annexed  official  figures  of  the  population  of  the  borough  area  at  each  census, 
it  will  be  seen  that  especially  within  the  past  fifty  years,  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
borough  have  been  remarkably  rapid,  although  at  the  same  time  the  population  of  the  oldest 
part  of  the  town,  which  was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  South  Shields  township,  has 
steadily  decreased.  During  the  census  period,  1881-1891,  the  total  population,  despite  this 
sectional  decrease,  increased  by  nearly  38  per  cent.,  which  was  a  larger  proportional  increase 
than  was  shown  by  any  other  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  except  Cardiff,  while  between  1891 
and  1901  it  increased  by  over  24  per  cent. : — 


Census. 


Civil  Parish. 


1801   '  South  Shields, 
'  Westoe, 


1811 


1831 


1851 


Total  Borough, 


South  Shields, 
Westoe, 


Total  Borough, 


1821   ;  South  Shields,     . 
Westoe, 


Total  Borough, 


South  Shields, 
Westoe, 


Total  Borough, 


1841   !  South  Shields,    . 
'  Westoe, 


T<)t;il  Borough, 


South  Shields,    . 
Westoe, 


Total  Borough, 


Inhabited 
Houses. 


833 


3,759 


1,131 
2,308 


3,439 


Families.        Males.     ,  Females. 


1,260    2,225    3,274    4,834 
323     773    1,178    1,725 


526  j   1,689  :   4,127 
307     403  :   2,945 


2,092 


724  I   2,286 
790    1,743 


1,514    4,029 

!      1,353  I      2,289 
1,665         2,370 


3,018        4,659 

1,494 
2,265 


4,874 
3,219 


8,036       10,720 

4,047         5,035 
6,477         7,513 


4,887         4,738 
9,202       10,147 


14,089 


Persons. 


8,108 
2,903 


1,583        2,998  ;      4,452  ,      6,559       11,011 


9,001 
6,164 


18,756 

9,082 
13,990 


10,524       12,548      23,072 


9,625 
19,349 


14,885      28,974 
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Census. 



1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 

Civil  Parish. 

Inhabited 
Houses. 

Families. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

South  Shields,    . 
Weatoe, 

Total  Borough, 

South  Shields,    . 

Westoe,      .... 

Total  Borough, 

South  Shields,    . 

Westoe,      .... 

Total  Borough, 

South  Shields,    . 

Westoe,      .... 

Total  Borough, 

Original  Borough,  . 
Extended  Borough,  . 

1,209 
3,234 

•  •  • 

.  • . 

•  •  • 

1,746 
8,426 

4,828 
12,599 

4,145 
13,667 

8,973 
26,266 

4,443 

1,160 
4,834 

17,427 

4,984 
17,766 

17,812 

3,693 
18,893 

35,239 

8,677 
36,659 

5,994 

851 
6,530 

10,172 

1,360 
10,827 

22,750 

4,700 
23,673 

28,373 

3,525 
35,856 

22,586 

3,010 
25,492 

45,336 

7,710 
49,165 

7,381 

604 
9,012 

12,187 

1,071 
15,502 

28,502  '    56,875 

2,421         5,946 
36,589       72,445 

9,616 

11,967 
I    12,465 

16,573 

21,252 
21,995 

39,381 

48,358 
50,193 

39,010 

48,905 
50,665 

78,391 

97,263 
100,858 

Of  the  total  population  returned  as  inhabiting  the  original  borough  area  in  1901, 1300  were 
enumerated  on  shipboard,  543  on  British,  756  on  foreign  or  colonial  vessels,  and  one  on  a 
vessel  for  inland  navigation.  190  persons  (123  males  and  67  females),  of  whom  42  (9  males 
and  83  females)  were  officials,  were  enumerated  in  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions. 
Of  the  total  population  58,227  (30,342  males,  27,885  females)  were  unmarried;  34,078 
(16,451  males,  17,627  females)  were  married,  and  4958  (1565  males,  and  3393  females)  were 
widowed.  Of  the  21,252  tenements,  1558  contained  only  one  room,  7402  two  rooms,  4926 
three  rooms,  and  3787  four  rooms,  3579  having  five  rooms  or  more. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  the  township  of  Harton  were : — 


Year. 

Inhabited 
HoQses. 

Families. 

Males. 

74 

Females. 

Persons. 
160 

1801 

36 

37 

86 

1811 

43 

43 

86 

119 

205 

1821 

42 

56 

107 

128 

235 

1831 

40 

52 

102 

115 

217 

1841 

60 

•  •  * 

126 

139 

265 

1851 

120 

•  •  • 

384 

386 

770 

1861 

176 

•  •  • 

470 

407 

877 

1871 

309 

459 

1114 

1050 

2164 

1881 

634 

643 

1884 

1692 

3576 

1891 

527 

775 

2405 

2226 

4631 

1901 

Original  Parish,    . 

615 

875 

2630 

2523 

5153 

»» 

Present  Parish, 

111 

114 

747 

714 

1461 

Of  the  total  population  returned  in  1901,  859  (477  males  and  382  females),  of  whom  31 
(12  males,  19  females)  were  officials,  were  enumerated  in  the  Harton  Workhouse  and 
Infirmary  which  are  within  the  area  of  the  present  civil  parish  of  Harton. 
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I.— THE    DAWN    OF    HISTORY. 


CAER    URFA. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  southern  Tyneside  of  whom  there  is  any  record  were  the  Brigantes. 
They  were  a  brave,  hardy,  and  adventurous  Celtic  race,  described  as  the  most  powerful  of 
the  tribes  who  inhabited  Britain.^  They  struggled  long,  and  for  a  time  successfully,  against 
the  arms  of  the  Roman  invaders.  Their  military  skill  is  evinced  by  the  choice  of  such 
admirable  sites  for  their  Durham  strongholds  as  Piercebridge,  Lanchester,  and  South  Shields, 
where  one  of  their  settlements  apparently  occupied  the  strong  natural  position  afforded  by  the 
sea-girt  Lawe.  The  earliest  recorded  name  of  the  town,  Caer  Urfa,  indeed,  points  strongly 
to  its  being  of  British  origin,  a  fact  now  established  by  other  and  independent  evidence. 
The  earliest  ^vriter  who  mentions  it  by  this  name  is  Leland,  the  gossiping  antiquary 
of  Henry  viii.,  who  mentions  Caerurfe  as  opposite  to  Tynemouth,^  and  in  another  place 
more  specifically  says  that  Cairo  Urfe  was  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne 
(from  Tynemouth),^  while  he  also  includes  Caer  Urfa  amongst  the  twenty-eight  principal 
Caers  or  British  cities  in  the  country,  in  his  quotation  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  As 
to  the  derivation  of  the  name  there  have  been  various  theorie^.  Some  hold  that  it  means 
simply  the  town  of  Urfa,  whom  they  suppose  to  have  been  a  chieftain  of  the  Brigantes. 
Dr.  Hoopell,  without  much  probability,  translated  it  'the  Town  on  the  Island,'  while  he 
held  that  Lawe,  the  modern  name  of  the  promontory,  is  simply  the  Saxon  translation 
of  the  British  word  '  Ffair.'  Brockie  held  its  derivation  to  have  been  from  Caer-wr-Ffair, 
the  town  or  fort  on  the  eminence  or  rock.  Caer-ur-far,  the  town  on  the  rock,  is  probably 
the  soundest  derivation. 

Other  considerations  in  addition  to  that  of  security  probably  induced  the  British  settle- 
ment at  this  point.  The  Tyne  abounded  with  fish,  and  like  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  all 
sea-girt  countries,  the  Brigantes  were  great  fishermen,  exceedingly  skilful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  craft,  which  were  of  two  types.  The  coracle  was  a  small  boat,  almost  oval 
in  shape,  made  of  willow  twigs  interwoven,  and  covered  outside  with  horse  skin.  It  was  so 
light  as  to  be  readily  carried  by  one  man,  and,  when  in  the  water,  to  be  propelled  by  a 
single  paddle,  leaving  the  boatman's  other  hand  free  to  manipulate  the  fishing-net.  They 
had  also  rude  canoes  hollowed  out  of  trunks  of  trees,  of  which  a  specimen  was  dug  out  of 
the  south  side  of  the  Tyne,  below  Scotswood  bridge,  in  March  1881.  It  was  then  jet 
black  in  colour,  and  *  as  soft  as  a  ripe  cheese,'*  but  under  the  skilled  advice  of  the  late 
Dr.  Bruce  was  cleared  of  its  superfluous  moisture.  It  was  for  some  time  lent  to  the 
museum  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  but  was  afterwards  removed  by  its  owner, 
Mr.  Hoyle,  to  Denton  Hall.  The  Brigantes  are  held  by  several  writers  to  have  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  navigation,  and  to  have  maintained  intercourse  with  some  of  the  neigh- 


*  Hutchinson's  Durham^  i.  ii. 
'^  ColUctanta,  ii.  290. 


3  Ibid.,  ill.  43. 

*  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Newc.  (N.S.),  i.  40. 
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bouring  nations.  Brockie,^  indeed,  held  that  the  Phoenicians  traded  to  the  Tyne^  and  Dr. 
Brown  found  fantastic  confirmation  of  this  theory  in  a  local  place-name — Baal  Hill,  near 
Wolsingham,  where,  he  said,  the  Brigantes  lit  their  fires  to  the  Phoenician  sun  god.  By  no 
greater  stretch  of  probability  he  might  have  adduced  the  Celtic  name  of  Tynemouth  promon- 
tory, Pen-bal-Crag,  as  affording  proof  that  the  Phoenicians  were  the  earliest  traders  to 
the  port. 

Various  traces  of  British  occupation  have  been  discovered  in  South  Shields,  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  being  the  British  burial  barrow,  which,  within  the  memory  of  many  still 
living,  existed  on  what  was  then  a  level  plain  known  as  the  Rock  Tops,  overlooking  Trow 
Rocks,  but  since  almost  wholly  removed  by  the  quarrying  operations  of  the  Tyne  Commis- 
sioners.     Those  operations  incidentally  destroyed   the  barrow,  but  not  until  it  had   been 
examined  by  so  competent  an  archaeologist  as  Canon  Greenwell  of  Durham,  and  by  him 
pronounced  to  be  unquestionably  of  Celtic  origin.^     It  was  30  feet  in  diameter,  3  feet  high,  and 
made  of  earth  with  some  stones  intermixed.     At  the  centre  was  a  cist,  consisting  of  six  stones 
set  on  edge,  two  on  each  side  and  one  at  each  end,  with  two  cover  stones ;  some  thin  pieces  of 
stones  were  set  on  the  side  stones  to  make  the  top  level  and  to  support  the  covers.     The  cist 
lay  north-north-west  and  south-south-east,  and  was  4  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  10 
inches  deep,  sunk  into  the  clay  which  there  overlies  the  limestone,  the  covers  being  on  the  level 
of  the  natural  surface.     In  it  was  a  skeleton,  apparently  of  a  man,  very  much  decayed,  laid 
on  the  right  side,  with  the  head  to  the  south-east ;  in  front  of  the  face  was  a  flint  knife ;  there 
were  also  (as  indeed  is  almost  always  found  to  be  the  case)  some  pieces  of  charcoal  in  the 
cist.     The  knife  had  been  made  from  an  outside  flake,  some  of  the  crust  of  the  original  flint 
nodule  being  still  left  along  the  middle  part  of  the  convex  face ;  it  had  been  carefully  chipped 
along  both  edges,  but  not  at  the  rounded  end  opposite  to  the  bulb  of  percussion.     It  was  2f 
inches  long,  and  IJ  inches  wide.     The  slabs  of  the  cist,  which  were  of  marl,  were  removed  to 
the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  J.  Messent,  then  engineer  to  the  Tyne  Commissioners,  at 
Tynemouth.      Similar  barrows,  containing  urns  and  burnt  bodies,  were  found  in   1814   at 
•Xunstall  Hill,  in  1873  at  Humbledon,  and  in  1876  at  Steeple  Hill,  all  near  Sunderland,  the 
latter  containing  a  cist,  while  further  traces  of  the  British  occupation  of  the  neighbourhood 
o:xist  in  the  Druidical  remains  at  Preston,  North  Shields. 

Several  other  evidences  of  the  British  settlement  at  South  Shields,  which  apparently 
occupied  the  steep  eminence  of  the  Lawe  (afterwards  successively  covered  by  a  Roman  station,  , 
a   Saxon  burgh,  and  a  Royalist  fort),  have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered.     Two  large 
flint  celts  or  axe-heads  were  found  in  Jarrow  Slake  during  the  construction  of  Tyne  Dock,  the 
largest  measuring  7^  inches  by  3J  inches  at  the  broadest  part.     They  were  formerly  in  pos- 
session of  the  late  Mr.  John  Thompson  of  Simonside,  and  were  pronounced  by  Sir  John  Evans, 
the  great  authority  on  British  antiquities,  to  be  fine  examples  of  weapons  belonging  to  the 
ston©  period.^    Specimens  of  flint  weapons  were  also  found  beneath  the  level  of  the  Roman 
station.     Two  of  the  number,  an  arrow-head  and  a  stone  celt,  are  now  in  the  Borough  Museum. 
^  ^v-orked  flint,  2^  inches  long,  was  discovered  near  Jarrow  Slake,  in  the  early  eighties,  and 
^  fine  flint  axe,  6J  inches  long  by  2  inches  broad,  was  discovered  in  the  town  itself  about 
^uo  end  of  1886.*    A  fine  bronze  celt  or  axe-head,  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation,  was 
fcund  at  Trow  Rocks  on  September  19,  1864,  and  is  now  in  the  Borough  Museum.     Perhaps 
^n^  finest  British  relic  locally  discovered  is,  however,  the  leaf-shaped  bronze  sword,  found,  it  is 

'  Polks  of  Shields,  5.  ^  ^^^^   ^.^/^  y   iqq 

'  Oreenwell's  British  Barrows,  442.  *  Proc.  Sor.  Antiq.  NewcWl  3. 
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^olt^r  t 


British  Bronze  Sword. 


British  Coin  of 
Tosciovanus. 


believed,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lawe,  and  purchased  from  the  finder  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Bell  of  Cleadon.^ 
The  handle  is  broken  oft*,  but  the  blade  measures  1  foot  11^  inches  in  length  by  1^  inches  wide 

#      in   the  centre  of  the  blade,  and  2^   inches 
next  the  handle.      It  presents  many  points 
of  similarity  to    the    sword    dredged    from 
the  river  by  the  Tyne  Commissioners'  work- 
men,  and   now   preserved   in   the   museuoi 
of    the    Newcastle    Society    of   Antiquttii 
Another  British  relic,  of  much  later  dato^ 
a  small    brass  coin  of   the    British  pro 
Tasciovanus,  struck  at  Verulam,  which 
found  ^vithin  the  walls  of  the  Roman 
on  the  Lawe  in  1885.^    Sir  John  Evaos^  10^^. 
whom  it  was  submitted  by  its  possessory  Mb;  ^ 
Robert  Blair,  say^  that  it  is  the  first  innlailfwt  j 
he  has  known  of  a  coin  of  the  Verulam  mintage  being  found  so  far  north.    He  describes  it  is  ' 
bearing  on  the  obverse  a  beardless  laureate  (?)  with  head  to  right,  and  on  the  reverse,  a  liont 
prancing  to  the  left ;  above,  a  pellet ;  below,  the  letters  V.E.  (R).    Bronze  swords,  spear-headhi' 
and  daggers  have  also  been  found  from  time  to  time  in  the  Tyne. 

Without  accepting  too  literally  the  dicta  of  the  ancient  historians  who  relate'  how,  four 
centuries  before  Christ,  King  Belinus  the  Wise  made  four  great  roads  of  stone,  one  of  whidi^ii 
called  Rykenilde  Street,  and  strotcheth  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  beginning  al 
Mavonia  (?  Menevia,  West  Wales),  and  running  by  Worcester,  by  Wycobe,  by  BrymyngbaiBy 
by  Lychsfelde,  by  Derby,  by  Chesterfelde,  by  York,  and  forth  vnto  Tynemouth,'  it  is  at  leatt 
conceivable  that  the  Britons  possessed  some  sort  of  roads  between  settlement  and  settlemeDt^ 
especially  since  we  know  they  used  rude  wheeled  vehicles.  The  numerous  traces  of  Briluli 
settlements  upon  the  line  of  the  Roman  Watling  Street,  especially  the  great  stronghold  at 
Piercebridge,  point  strongly  to  there  having  been  a  still  older  line  of  communication  foUownig 
the  same  route.  On  similar  grounds,  the  existence  of  traces  of  British  settlements  en  raut§ 
has  been  held  by  some  to  suggest  the  theory  that  the  great  cross-country  Roman  road,  tibt 
Wrekendyke,  which  had  its  eastern  terminus  in  what  is  now  South  Shields,  may  have  followed 
the  line  of  a  still  older  British  way.  Its  first  objective  westward  was  Lanchester,  which 
Fordyce*  considers  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Brigantes.  Thence  its  conjectural 
course  would  bo  across  the  moors  to  the  Wear  near  Wolsingham,  and  so  to  its  crossing  the 
Tees  at  Eggleston,  a  few  miles  west  of  Barnard  Castle.  It  is  significant  to  find  one  of  the  moiA 
|)erfect  specimens  of  a  British  fort  still  remaining  in  the  North,  close  to  the  course  such  a  road 
nuist  have  followed,  between  its  crossing  of  the  Wear  and  the  Tees.  This  is  the  ^Castlea/* 
occupying  an  eminence  in  a  concealed  and  secure  retreat,  embowered  in  a  thick  wood  between 
Wolsingham  and  Hamsterley.  Following  the  course  of  the  same  presumed  road  to  where  it 
crosses  the  Tees  at  Eggleston,  about  a  mile  from  that  village,  there  formerly  existed  the 
remains  of  what  was  undoubtedly  a  Druidical  circle,  and  probably  a  British  burial-place.®  All 
traces  of  this  have  now  disappeared,  the  stones  having  been  used  by  a  thrifty  tenantry,  not, 


'   Pror.  Sor.  Anliq.  Xfirr.^  v.  \&K 
'^  Ihid.^  ii.  115. 

'  S<'e  ( Jeotfrcy  of  Monmoiitli,  Hi^<len'8  Pohfrhroniron,  lib. 
I.  cap.  xix.  fol.  Ixx  ;  (luest's  Or'njinrs  CiUirtv^  ii.  '21S. 


*  Fordyce's  Durham ^  ii.  653. 

^  Proc.  Arch.  InRt.  Nnt'c,  i.  55  (whore  it  is  said  to  he 
one  of  very  uncertain  date) ;  Fordyce,  i.  615. 
'•  Fordycf,  ii.  69. 
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indeed,  to  build  a  march-dyke,  which  was  the  fate  of  the  remarkable  Druidical  circle  on  Shap- 
fell,  but  for  the  even  more  prosaic  purpose  of  repairing  the  local  highways.  A  continuation 
of  the  road  beyond  the  Tees  might  lead  either  to  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  Druidical  circles 
at  Little  Salkeld  and  Keswick,  or  across  Stainmore  to  the  British  remains  before  mentioned 
on  Shap-fell. 

ROMAN  SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

It  was,  in  all  probability,  Agricola  who  founded  Roman  South  Shields,  after  his  subjugation 
of  this  part  of  the  country  about  80  a.d.     The  station  erected  on  the  Lawe  was  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  many  erected   by  the  Roman  conquerors,  dominating,  as  it  did,  the 
entrance  to  the  principal  harbour  along  a  long  stretch  of  coast-line.      Although  it  is  only 
within  the  past  thirty  years  that  the  Roman  station  has  been  thoroughly  explored,  traces  of 
the  Roman  occupation  have  been  discovered  in  the  town  at  various  times.    Towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  ii.,  in  1682,  three  altars  were  found,  two  on  the  Lawe  and  one  built  into 
a  quay  wall  in  the  old  part  of  the  town.     Of  the  latter  no  description  is  available.     Of  the 
two  former,  one  found  near  the  north-western  angle  of  the  camp  had  borne  an  inscription 
which   was  effaced,  but   the  sides  and   back  bore  sculptured  representations  of  the  usual 
sacrificial  vessels  and  knife.    This  was  removed  by  that  zealous  antiquary.  Dr.  Hunter,  to  the 
museum  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.     The  second,  on  which  the  sculpture  was 
in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation  on  the  sides  and  back,  although  the  inscription  on  the 
face  of  the  altar  was  damaged,  was  deposited  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.     The 
inscription,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Bruce,^  shows  that  it  was  erected  in  211  a.d.  on  the  departure 
of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  the  sons  of  Severus,  who  jointly  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor.     It  was 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  with  a  prayer  for  the  safe  return  home  of  the  voyagers.    The  prayer  was 
not  destined  to  be  answered  in  its  fullest  sense.     The  imperial  brothers  indeed  reached  Rome 
in  safety,  but  Geta  fell  a  victim  to  his  brother's  lust  for  power,  his  very  name  being  erased,  as 
in  this  case,  from  all  inscriptions  in  which  the  pair  were  jointly  mentioned.    The  next  recorded 
discovery  was  made  over  a  century  later.     In  September   1791,  as  some  labourers  were 
levelling  the  hill  near  the  Lawe  House,  they  discovered  a  flat  stone,  about  2  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter,  which  bore  the  marks  of  fire  on  the  upper  side.     It  was  supported  by  two  rude 
pillars  of  about  10  inches  in  length,  and  beneath  it  was  a  quantity  of  earth  resembling  red 
ashes.    On  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  pillars  was  a  circular  pavement  of  flat  freestone. 
This  was  in  all  probability  part  of  the  hypocaust  which  was  uncovered  near  the  same  place  in 
February  1798,  by  some  workmen  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Fairies,  and  of  which  a  plan  has 
been  preserved.^     The  lowest  course  was  of  rough  whinstone,  evidently  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  seashore,  as  the  barnacles  still  adhered  to  the  stone.     The  masonry  of  the  upper 
courses  consisted  of  brick  and  dressed  freestone  intermingled.    A  beautiful  gold  coin  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (161-180  a.d.)  and  several  small  brass  coins  of  various  reigns,  from  Claudius  Grothicus 
(268-70  A.D.)  to  Valentinian  (364-75  a.d.),  were  also  dug  up,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Fairies  to  the  time  of  his  death.    Fragments  of  Roman  bricks  and  pottery  were  frequently 
turned  up  on  and  adjoining  the  Lawe  whenever  it  was  under  cultivation.     A  fine  copper 
coin  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (117-138  a.d.),  found  on  the  Lawe  in  April  1849,  was  sold  by  its 
discoverer  for  the  magnificent  sum  of  sevenpence ! 

'  Arch,  ^l.,  X.  227.  '  Fordyoe,  ii.  713;  Surtees,  ii.  101 ;  Proceedings  Soc,  Antiq,  Newc,  ix.  SIS. 
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The  story  of  how  Roman  South  Shields  was  rediscovered  and  in  a  manner  recon- 
structed, is  honourable  to  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  borough.  Soon  after 
the  Manor  of  Westoe  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  into  those  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  latter  body,  in  order  to  develop  the  Shields  Heugh 
estate  for  building  purposes,  constructed  a  new  thoroughfare,  now  called  Baring  Street, 
from  Ocean  Road  to  Green's  Terrace.  While  the  excavations  for  this  street  were  in 
progress  in  October  1874,  a  quantity  of  Roman  pottery  was  found,  and  subsequently 
several  other  relics  were  discovered,  including  a  perfect  column  and  parts  of  others, 
several  pieces  of  Samian  ware,  and  part  of  a  paved  road.  These  discoveries  naturally 
awakened  much  interest,  and  several  local  gentlemen,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
weekly  at  Mr.  Luke  Mackay's,  deputed  two  of  their  number,  the  late  George  Lyall  and 
Thomas  Lincoln,  to  wait  upon  the  local  agent  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
Alderman  Broughton,  then  Mayor,  and  request  his  permission  to  excavate  in  a  field 
on  the  Lawe,  where  they  had  reason  to  believe  a  Roman  fort  had  formerly  existed. 
Alderman  Broughton  very  readily  gave  the  required  permission,  on  condition  that 
whatever  relics  were  found  should  be  deposited  in  the  Public  Library.  This  interview 
took  place  on  March  2,  1875,  and  the  excavation  was  informally  commenced  the  same 
evening.  The  results  fully  justified  the  expectations  of  the  local  antiquaries,  and  it  was 
determined  if  possible  that  the  site  should  be  thoroughly  explored.  A  town's  meeting  was 
held  on  March  6,  ample  funds  guaranteed,  and  a  strong  committee  appointed,  the 
executive  being  the  Mayor,  president;  the  late  George  Lyall,  vice-chairman;  Robert 
Blair  (now  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Newcastle),  honorary 
secretary ;  and  Luke  Mackay,  treasurer.  The  late  Dr.  Hooppell,  then  headmaster  of 
the  Marine  School,  lent  valuable  aid  in  the  work  of  exploration,  which  commenced  a 
week  later,  and  was  continued  until  August  1877,  at  a  total  cost  of  £279  16s.  6d.  The 
expenditure  was  much  decreased  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  townsfolk,  the  excavations  being 
continued  gratuitously  by  relays  of  pilots  in  the  evenings  after  the  ordinary  workmen 
had  left. 

The  result  of  these  efforts  was  to  lay  bare  almost  the  entire  arrangements  of  a  fortified 
station,  the  wealth  of  Roman  remains  discovered  being  probably  unexcelled  at  any  other 
single  station  in  the  country.  The  fine  collection  in  the  Borough  Museum,  and  the  unique 
Blair  Collection  in  the  museum  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  have  preserved  to 
the  public  these  invaluable  relics  of  a  historic  past.  The  explorations  proved  conclusively 
that  the  Roman  station  at  South  Shields  ranked  among  the  largest  in  the  North,  exceeding 
in  size  that  at  the  termination  of  the  wall  at  Segedunum.  It  measured  615  feet  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  315  feet  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  the  walls  enclosing  an  area 
of  over  five  acres.^  The  southern  rampart  ran  along  what  is  now  the  line  of  the  houses  in 
Fort  Street,  the  eastern  behind  the  east  side  of  Roman  Road,  the  northern  from  the  junction 
of  back  Roman  Road  with  Beacon  Street,  obliquely  across  the  line  of  Edith  Street,  and  the 
western,  where  its  remains  are  still  to  be  seen,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Baring  Street.*  Alike 
from  its  position  and  construction  the  station  was  of  prodigious  strength,  and  must  have 
been  well-nigh  impregnable.  The  ramparts,  constructed  of  massive  squared  stones,  were 
5   feet  in   thickness,  sufficient  for  two  soldiers  to  walk  abreast  around  them.      From  the 

^  Brace,  'Earlier  and  later  Discoveries  at  South  Shields,'  ^  Hooppell,  Transactions  NcU,  Hist.  8oe,  qf  Nortkumbtr- 

Arch.  jEl.f  X.  223,  tt  seq.,  from  which  most  of  the  informa-      land  arid  Durham^  vii.  126,  et  seq. 
tion  in  this  chapter  has  been  derived. 
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indications  aflForded  by  the  remains,  they  had  been  of  considerable  height,  although  the 
destruction  wrought  by  the  Danes  and  other  marauders,  by  the  builders  of  the  old  town, 
who  used  them  as  a  convenient  quarry,  and  by  the  hand  of  time,  has  deprived  us  of  any 
exact  information  on  this  head.  In  some  places  five  or  six  courses  of  the  wall  remained 
standing,  but  for  the  most  part  only  the  foundations  were  left.  The  ramparts  were  rounded 
at  the  angles,  so  as  to  render  the  task  of  an  attacking  force  more  difficult.  The  masonry 
at  the  south-east  corner,  which  was  in  the  best  state  of  preservation,  enabled  a  good  idea 
to  be  obtained  of  the  construction  of  the  whole  station.  There  were  four  gateways,  those 
in  the  north  and  south  being  in  the  centre  of  their  respective  ramparts,  while  the  eastern 
and  western  were  opposite  each  other,  about  200  feet  from  the  northern  and  400  feet  from 
the  southern  wall.  The  remains  of  the  eastern  or  seaward  gateway  were  found  in  very  good 
condition.  It  consisted  of  a  massive  double  gate  with  two  portals,  each  having  two  doors, 
while  guardrooms  were  provided  on  each  side.  The  southern  gateway  had  apparently  been 
blocked  up  and  converted  into  a  dwelling-house,  probably  in  the  later  period  of  the  Roman 
occupation. 

The  principal  approach  to  the  station  was  by  the  western  gateway,  from  which  a  paved 
road  ran  along  the  high  ridge  of  land  by  what  is  now  Wellington  Street  and  Heugh  Street, 
across  the  site  of  the  Market-Place  to  the  Mill  Dam,  where  a  bridge  of  some  sort,  over  the 
creek,  probably  attbrded  means  of  access  to  the  station.  An  enemy  approaching  the  fort 
on  its  only  practicable  side  would  thus  be  exposed  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  attacks 
of  the  garrison,  without  being  able  to  offer  any  effective  reply.  A  paved  road  ran  round 
the  whole  station,  parallel  with,  and  about  15  feet  inside,  the  ramparts.  About  midway 
on  a  line  between  the  northern  and  southern  gateways,  and  communicating  with  each  by 
a  paved  street,  was  situated  the  forum  or  market-place,  74  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west 
by  34  feet  wide  from  north  to  south.  It  appears  to  have  had  a  covered  portico  on  three 
sides,  and  was  paved  almost  wholly  with  flagged  stones,  bounded  on  the  east,  south,  and  west 
by  a  line  of  massive  squared  stones,  which  had  served  as  footpaths  and  were  much  worn  by 
feet.  Within  these  was  a  line  of  channelled  stones  to  carry  off  the  water,  which  communicated 
with  a  system  of  main  drains  discharging  by  the  northern  gateway  into  the  river.  The 
drainage  arrangements  were  so  perfect  that  after  fourteen  centuries'  disuse  they  carried  a 
violent  rainfall  off  from  the  forum  as  quickly  as  did  the  sewers  from  the  streets  of  the  modem 
town.  About  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  forum  was  covered  by  the  prostrate  but  unbroken 
wall  of  a  lofty  building  which  had  occupied  the  whole  of  the  northern  side.  The  height  of 
the  wall  must  have  been  at  least  30  feet.  The  lower  courses  were  standing  upright,  and  the 
quantity  of  soil  between  the  pavement  and  the  overturned  portion  of  the  wall  showed  that 
it  must  have  been  thrown  down  long  after  the  abandonment  of  the  station.  Beside  this  wall 
were  found  the  three  columns  already  mentioned.  They  bore  evident  marks  of  a  fierce 
conflagration.  The  keystone  of  an  arch  bearing  the  sculptured  head  of  an  ox  was  also 
found  here. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  forum  was  a  large  open  space,  *  the  Westminster  Hall  of  the 
Lawe,'  as  Dr.  Bruce  called  it,  in  which  litigants  at  the  courts,  or  persons  having  business 
with  the  officials  of  the  station,  could  wait.  On  the  north  side  of  this  open  space  stood  the 
remains  of  a  strong  building,  in  three  divisions,  the  central  being  the  cerarium,  or  treasury, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  the  niria^,  or  courts  of  justice.  The  only  traces  of  the  latter  which 
remained  were  some  portions  of  the  red  concrete  of  their  flooring.  The  treasury  was  com- 
paratively perfect,  and   its   remains   are    still  to   be   seen  adjoining  the   footpath  near  the 
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Treasure  Chamber. 


north-east  comer  of  the  small  park   enclosed   by  the   Corporation.      It   must  have  been  a 

massive  building,  with  walls  4  feet  thick,  formed  of  large  stones,  which  probably  belonged 

to  some  prior  building.    They 

bad    originally  been    bound 

together  with    iron    clamps, 

but  no  trace  of  the  iron-work 

remains.    The  floor  is  several 

feet  below  the  level  of  the 

adjoining  buildings,  and  the 

worn  steps  leading  down  into 

it   testify   to   the    length    of 

time   they   must   have   been 

in   use.      The   remains  of   a 

window,  splayed   to   the   in- 
terior, which  had  strong  iron 

bars   on    the   side   next   the 

forum,  were    found    in    the 

south  wall   of  the   building, 

and  near  its  north  side  there 

is  an  oblong  well  or   recess 

in    the    pavement,    strongly 

lined  with  masonry,  in  which 

it  is  supposed  the  treasuro-chest  of  most  value  was  deposited  for  safety.     Dr.  Bruce  believed 

that  the  '  treasury '  was  reconstructed  and  sunk  below  the  natural  level  of  the  ground  in 
later  times  when  the  Roman  garrison  became  weak  and  discounted.    Similar  sunk  chambers, 

it  may  be  noted,  were  found  at  Aesica  and  Cilurnum. 

The  principal  buildings  of  the  station  appear  to  have  lain  on  the  western  side  of  the 
forum  and  to  the  south  of  the  road  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  gateway.  Within  this 
area  the  foundations  of  several  large  buildings  were  exposed,  intercepted  by  two  narrow 
streets  running  north  and  south,  and  by  one  wide  thoroughfare  running  westward  from  the 
forum  to  the  street  within  the  ramparts.  Adjoining  the  western  gateway,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  street,  between  the  east  and  west  gates,  were  the  remains  of  two  large  oblong  build- 
ii^,  one  having  a  hypocaust  with  tiled  floor.  This  building  had  possessed  a  portico  on 
the  south  front,  the  bases  of  the  supporting  columns  being  found  in  position,  where  they 
still  remain.  To  the  south-west  of  these  buildings  were  the  foundations  of  several  others, 
with  passages  beneath  the  floors  for  the  hot  air  by  which  the  buildings  were  warmed. 
Within  the  eastern  rampart,  about  equidistant  from  the  north  and  south  walls,  were  the 
remains  of  buildings  provided  with  hypocausts,  the  latter  being  coated  with  soot  of  such 
a  character  as  to  point  conclusively  to  the  use  of  mineral  coal  in  the  station.  The 
foundations  of  other  large  buildings  were  found  in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  station, 
while  there  were  also  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  number  of  buildings  outside  the 
ramp&rts.  On  the  strip  of  level  land  between  the  eastern  wall  and  the  seaward  edge  of  the 
Lawe.  the  remains  of  several  extra-mural  buildings,  apparently  villas,  have  been  found.  The 
stone  used  in  the  station  was  chiefly  of  local  origin,  red  and  white  and  flaggy  sandstone  and 
a  blue  micaceous  stone,  such  as  is  still  wrought  at  the  Deans  Quarry  and  at  Billy  Mill 
Quarry  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  as  was  formerly  obtained   from  the  old  quarry 
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which  once  existed  on  the  Lawe,  but  has  long  been  disused  and  filled  up.    Blocks  of  the 

magnesian  limestone,  similar  to  that  at  Trow  Rocbs  and   Marsden  (where  a  Roman  quarry 

existed),  had  also  been  used. 

During,  and    especially    since,  the    official    explorations,  several   altars   bearing   votive 

inscriptions  have  been  found.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  an  altar  found  in  October 
1885,  on  the  Lawe,  near  the  eastern  gateway,  it  having  been 
used  as  a  walling  stone.  Dr.  Hubner  conjectures  it,  from  the 
form  of  the  letters  and  phrasing  of  the  inscription,  to  be  one 
of  the  oldest  epigraphical  monuments  found  at  the  station,  being 
certainly  not  later  than  the  second  century.'     The  inscription 


ulajieus. 


r  VI  BOLE  I  vn 
SECVKDVS 


'To  the  Ood  .Esculapius,  Publius  Viboleius  Secundus  dedicated 
this  altar.'      The  latter,  which  was  of  sandstone,  was  carved  on 

all  four  sides,  a  gar-      _ 

land  being  figured 
on  the  back  with 
the  pitcher  used  in 
the  sacritice  on  the 
right,  and  on  the 
left,  the  dish  on 
which    the    offering 


was  laid,  while  on  -the  top  was  a  focus  or  cup- 
like  depression.  A  votive  altar  was  found  in 
April  1887,  by  workmen  who  were  digging  a 
trench  for  the  laying  of  pipes  in  Cockbiirn  Street, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  station.  It  bore  the 
following  inscription :  — - 


which  Mr.  Hhiir  renders  as  a  dedication  to  either 

the  winged    Mars  or  Mars   of  the  Ala,  showing 

that  the  altar  was  'erected   by   iJecius  Venicius 

Ceisus,  for  himself  (and  hi.s  family)  in  discharge 

of  a  vow  willingly  and  deservingly  made.'      An  Altar  to  «*». 

altar  with  an  inscription  of  a  somewhat  rare  tyj)e 

was  discovered  on  A\m\  \  1  Silo,  at  the  corner  of  Baring  and  Trajan  Streets  about  a  hundred 


VOTIVE   INSCRIPTIONS 


yards  southward  of  the  south-west  angle  of  the  station.     It  was  2  feet  10  inches  in  height, 
16  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  13  inches  from  back  to  front.     The  inscription 


IVLIVS. 
VEEAX. 
,    V(l.) 


showing  that  the  altar  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
of  the  Brigantes,  a  very  rare  dedication  and  a  local 
illustration  of  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  the 
Roman  conquerors  constantly  added  to  their  Pan- 
theon the  gods  of  conquered  races.  Another  unique 
inscription  was  discovered  a  little  to  the  south-east 
of  the  walls  of  the  station  at  the  ond  of  Vespasian 
Street  in  December  1897.  This  was  upon  the  face 
of  an  altar  of  the  ordinary  type,  the  in- 
scription, in  three  lines  of  letters,  each 
2Jth  inches  high,  running: — * '  Julius  Verax, 
centurion  of  the  sixth  legion.'  It  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  rare  inscriptions  in  which 
the  name  of  the  dedicator  is  placed  before  that  of 
the  deity  to  whom  it  is  devoted.  The  few  specimens 
of  such  inscriptioDS  discovered  all  belong  to  an  early 
date,  the  latest  being  very  early  in  the  third  century. 
Ods  of  the  most  noteworthy  dedicatory  inscriptions 
rerealed,  however,  was  that  upon  a  saucer-shaped 
btSBW  votive  patera  or  dish  in  which  the  offerings 
«<n  |wesented,  such  as  is  depicted  on  most  of  the 
■eo^tazed  altars.  It  was  found  on  the  Herd  Sand 
at  1(^  water,  is  6  inches  in  diameter  and  1}  inches  deep,  and  is  : 
lizT  Bobert  Blair.  The  handle  is  missing,  but  the  shield-like  place  where  it  was  .attached 
nttMina.  Bound  the  central  boss  is  the  inscription: — ^  apollini  A\E:tTiuMARo  m  a  sab 
PnijtHOT  Hubner  pronounced  it  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  workmanship  of  the  end  of  the 
^ or  early  in  the  second  century.  It  appears  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Marcus  Antonius 
to  Apollo  Anextiomarus,  the  Celtic  Apollo,  to  whom  probably  one  of  the  several 
I  in  South  Shields  was  dedicated,  another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  Romans 
■iAailated  and  accepted  the  gods  of  the  nations  they  conquered. 

The  original  source  of  the  water-supply  of  the  station  was  probably  the  fine  Roman  well 
at  the  foot  of  the  Lawe,  opened  out  and  arched  over  by  the  Corporation  about  1896,  only 
to  be  buried  beneath  an  accumulation  of  earth  by  the  collapse  of  the  arch,  when  the  ballast 
hills  were  levelled  for  the  extension  of  the  Xorth  Marine  Park  in  1897  8.  The  well  consisted  of 
a  circular  shaft  lined  with  Roman  bricks.   When  opened  out  it  was  still  in  an  excellent  state  of 


Altar  to  Dea  Btigantiic. 


in   possession   of 


'  FrofesdiHgi  S.A.  Jftin 


,  iv.  272,  T.  186-7. 
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preservation  anrl  yielded  a  regular  flow  of  pure  water.  Down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Sun- 
derland and  South  Shields  Water  Company,  indeed,  this  was  practically  the  sole  water-supply 
of  the  residents  of  the  Lawe,  and  so  long  as  the  well  was  open,  many  of  the  residents  in  the 
vicinity  preferred  its  water  for  potable  purposes  to  that  furnished  by  the  Water  Company. 
This  supply  appears  to  have  proved  insufficient  when  the  station  had  reached  the  height 
of  its  importance,  since  one  of  the  most  perfect  inscriptions  discovered  refers  to  the  provision 
of  a  new  water-supply—  probably  from  the  high  land  near  Westoe  or  Harton — during  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus  (222-235  A.D,).  Its  antiquarian  interest  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  it  definitely  mentions  the  troops  then  in  garrison  at  the  station.     The  inscription 


iption  raoording  completion  of  Wale r works. 


was  on  a  commemorative  tablet.  4  feet  10  inches  long  by  3  feet  3  inches  wide,  found  in  the 
forum,  and  was  discovered  in  digging  the  foundations  for  the  new  wing  of  Baring  Street 
Schools  in  1S!)3.'    The  inscription  expanded  is  translated  by  Mr,  Blair  thus: — 'The  Emperor 

,         ,    ,  Caesar,    Marcus     Aurelius    Severus 

NEpos  Divi  ma.;m  astonisi  fil(ivs).  (Aleiauderl,  grandson  of  the  Divine 

m(ar(i;s)  aviiel(ius)  severus  [alexasder]  (erased)  Severus,  son  of  the  Divine  Antoninus 

PIUS  KELix  AUii(v.sTis)  i'i)>tif(ex)  MAx(i)ius)  the    Great,    pious,     happy,    august, 

TRiB(uNi.  ia)  i-ot( estate)  p(atek)  p(atkiae)  co(n)s(ul)  aijuam     High  Priest,  endowed  with  tribunitial 

^        '        '         '  '       '  power     the   father   of  his   countrv 

r>UXIT  CUKASTH  MARIO   VAT.ER1AS0  Jl  ,       ,  ,  WUOMjr  , 

LE.;(AT,>)  Ells  .•H(,>)i'R(AET..r.K).  Consul ;  has  brought  water  into  the 

fortress  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  5th  Cohort  of  the  Gauls,  under  the  direction  of  Marius  Valerianus  his  Iwrate, 
Propraetor.' 

The   name  Alexander  has  been   obliterated,   possibly   when    that   emperor,  a  just   and 

'  Arrh.  .El.,\x;.  157,  .f«a. 
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enUghtened  though  stem  ruler,  was  murdered,  together  with  his  mother,  in  235  A.D.,  by  the 

soldiery,  whose  excesses  and  arrogance  ho  had  severely  restrained.      The  inscription  states 

definitely  that  the  station  was  at 

that  time  garrisoned  by  the  5th 

cohort  of  the  Gauls,  who    it  is 

supposed,     originally     came     to 

Britain  with  Hadrian  in  120  ad 

The    name    of    the    town    they 

garrisoned   is,  however    nowhere 

mentioned  by  the  historians  of 

the     Roman    occupation       The 

name  of   the  sistfa    legion   also 

appears    on    a    large   flat   stone 

found  in  the  north-eastern  corner 

of  the  station  in  May  18M3     No 

inscription  has  yet  been  found 

however,  which  enables  the  name 

of  the  station  to    be   definitel) 

fixed,  and  it  is  still  therefore  a 

matter  of  conjecture  with   anti 

quaries. 

The  cemetery  of  the  station 
stretched  along  the  southern 
slope  of  the  hill  towards  what 
is  now  Ocean  Road,  cohering  at 
least  the  area  between  Roman 
Road  and  James  Mather  Stret-t 
to  the  east  and  west,  and  Julian 
Street  and  Bath  Street  to  the 
north  and  south.  It  afforded 
evidence  that  both  cremation  and 
earth  burial  had  been  in  vc^ue 
at  different  times  during  its  use 
since  calcined  bones  have  been 
discovered  in  addition  to  ordinary 
graves.  Several  of  the  graves 
were  formed  of  limestone  slabs 
of  irregular  shape,  enclosing  the 
sides  and  covering  the  top.  The 
depth  was  usually  4  feet  (still,  by 
the  way,  the  legal  depth  for  a 
grave).  One  of  these  rude  cists 
contained  a  perfect  skeleton,  5  feet  9  inclies  in  height.'  The  cemetery  was  unusually  rich  in 
inscriptions,  including  one  or  two  unique  examples.  Of  these  the  rarest,  occurs  upon  a  memorial 
tablet  (broken  in  removal  but  most  skilfully  reconstructed)  wliich  was  found  a  little  to  the 
'  The  Ute  Thuiiuw  Lincoln'!  mss. 


o  Rfgina  with  Palmyreae  Inscription. 
D(llf)  m(asiiil\'<)  keoina  uberta  et  cokivoe 

BAKATES  I'AI.HVKENVS  NATIONB 
CATVALLAV.NA  (visit)  AS(NIk)  XXX. 
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south  of  the  line  of  Bath  Street  and  west  side  of  Baring  Street.  This  important  monument, 
measuring  4  feet  long  by  2^  feet  broad,  contains  an  inscription  in  Latin,  with  another  in 
Pahnjrene,  this  being  the  only  known  example  of  inscriptions  in  both  languages  on  the  same 
stone  in  this  countrj-.  Indeed  it  is  the  only  Palmyrene  inscription  found  in  western  Europe.* 
The  upper  portion  h  in  tlie  shape  of  a  recess  flanked  by  square  pillars  on  each  side,  and 
containing   the   sculptured   figure   of  an   elegantly   attired   female   sitting   in   a    chair  with 

implements  of  housewifery  in  her  hands,  a 
torque  of  cable  pattern  round  her  neck  and 
bracelets  on  her  arms.  On  the  right  side  is 
a  square  chest  ornamented  by  a  crescent 
moon,  the  whole  carving  being  emblematic 
of  skilled  housewifery  and  marital  devotion. 
The  Latin  inscription  expanded  reads : — '  To 
the  divine  shades  of  Regina  the  freed  woman 
and  wife  of  Barates  of  the  Palmyrene  nation. 
(Of  the)  Catuallaunian  (tribe;  she  lived) 
thirty  years.' 

The  Palmyrene  inscription  of  one  line 
was  rendered  by  the  late  Dr.  Wright,  Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  in  Cambridge  University,  u 
'Regina,  the  freedwoman  of  Barates.  Alas!' 
Other  authorities,  however,  conjectured  that 
the  word  he  translated  '  alas '  was  a  contrac- 
tion of  a  prayer  for  the  dead,  but  a  similar 
inscription,  discovered  in  Palestine  in  1899,* 
establishes  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Wright's 
translation.  Evidently,  Regina  was  a  British 
woman,  and  was  freed  and  married  by 
Barates.  The  latter  was  probably  a  mer- 
chant, who  had  been  attracted  by  the  com- 
merce of  South  Shields  from  far-distant 
Palmyra,  the  Tadraor  of  the  Wilderness  built 
by  Solomon  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  known 
in  later  years  as  Hadrianopolis.  Palmyra 
was  ji  great  entrepot  of  the  commerce 
between  Persia  and  the  cities  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  the  fact  that  a  merchant 
from  so  distant  a  land  should  settle  at  South 
Shields  afTords  abimdant  proof  of  tbe  im- 
portance, from  a  commercial  as  well  as  a 
military  standpoint  of  the  Roman  town  on  the  I.,awe,  Professor  Huhner,  the  celebrated 
German  savant,  who  iiiadu  a  journey  to  South  Shields  specially  to  examine  this  monument, 
ascrilitis  it  lo  the  cud  of  tho  -second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century,^  the  time  at  which 
Roman  South  Sliiolds  appears  to  have  attained  its  greatest  importance. 

Another  important  monunientitl  stone  was  discovered  in  two  pieces  and  at  ditTerent  dates, 
'  Areh.  .K/.,x.  239.  «  Prot^ding*  8.A.  XtM.,  ix.  1S8-9.  '  ArrA.  .St.,  x,  3*2. 


VICTORIA  NATIONK  M.»VKVM 


(K)tJITIS  ALA  1  ASTVRVM  gvi 
MANTISSIMK  I'RU.SKyVTVS  KST. 
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one  at  the  east  end  of  Cleveland  Street  in  1882,  the  other  about  five  hundred  yards  away 
in    the    same    street,  on   January  8,  1885.      The   central    compartment    contains  a   finely 

sculptured  figure,  representing  the  deceased  clad   in  a  flowing   toga   and   reclining  upon  a 

couch,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  a  juvenile  figure  offering  with   the  left  hand  a  cup  to 

the  reclining  man,  while  the  right  hand  holds, 

apparently,   one   of    the   '  fir   cone '    ornaments, 

symbolic  of  vitality.      The  faces  of  both  figures 

are  greatly  mutilated.      The  stone  has  a  pedi- 

mented  top  with  busts  of  human  beings  and  a 

lion's  head  with  a  ring  in  its  mouth.     The  lower 

compartment   contains    the   inscription,   perfect 

with  the  exception   of   three  or  four  letters.' 

The  translation  is  given  thus  by  Dr.  Bruce: — 'To 

the  divine  shades  of  Victor.    (He  was)  by  nation 

a  Moor.    (He  lived)  twenty  years.    The  freedman 

of  Numerianus,  a  horseman  of  the  first  Ala  of 

Asturians,  who  most  affectionately  followed  (his 

former  servant  to  the  grave).'     The  first  Ala  of 

the  Asturians  was  in  garrison  at  Condercum  or 

Benwell,  and  Numerianus  possibly  sent  his  freed- 
man to  South  Shields  for  the  benefit  of  the 

sea-breezes  in  his  last  illness.    The  two  monu-  Monument  to  a  ciiiiii. 

ments  show,  however,  from  how  wide  an  area 

the  population  of  the  Lawe  was  gathered  in  the  heyday  of  its  cnrccr  as  a  Roman  station. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and  the  South  Shields  parents  of 
lo-day  will  regard  as  not  the  least  interesting  and  touching  amongst  the  many  monumental 
inscriptions  discovered  the  almost  illegible  epitaph  in  which  Lucius  Arruntius  Salvianus 
records  the  loss  of  his  '  well-deserving  and  very  dutiful  son  Avidiendus,'  aged  nine  years  and 
nine  months.^ 


The  wealth  of  other  relics  of  the  Roman  occupation  recovered  during  the  explorations 
is  too  great  to  permit  of  more  than  passing  reference.  Collectively,  they  -show  that  the 
town  must  have  been  wealthy  and  populous,  inhabited  not  merely  by  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  garrison,  but  also  by  a  lai^e  civilian  population,  many  of  whom,  in  all  probability, 
'ere  engaged  in  commerce,  and  that  the  occupation  was  continued  to  a  lute  date.  The 
iMler  fact  is  proved  beyond  question  by  the  large  and  magnificent  collection  of  Roman 
«iiiiB,  a  full  list  of  which  is  given  in  the  Archc^oloyia  ^Uana  (vol.  x.  p.  275,  fit  scq.).  They 
fonn  a  practically  complete  series,  in  that  coins  in  gold,  silver,  or  brass  of  every  ruler 
during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  from  Claudius  (41-45  a.d.)  to  Arcadius  and 
HoDorius  ('395-423),  have  been  found,  including  a  '  tribute  penny,'  and  a  fine  brass  of 
Camtaotine  the  Usurper,  the  latter  discovered  in  the  Long  Bank  in  IHUl.  Consequently, 
the  occupation  must  have  endured  from  the  arrival  of  Agricola  down  to  the  final  with- 
dntval  of  the  Romans  from  Britain  early  in  the  fifth  century.  The  depth  of  the  debris 
fiimiflhed  additional  proof  of  the  length  of  time  the  station  had  endured,  and  of  the 
vicissitudes  it  had  passed  through.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  more  than  once 
'  ArcK  ^l.,  I.  311.  '^  Ibhl.,  X.  244. 
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1.  ThrcF-armf-il  Rrnnzp  Lamp.  D.  Itronrr  Cup.  5.   Itron^te  Ornuneiita.  7.  Bob«  Styliu 

'->,  >S»miaii  Ware  Xaae.  4    Kn.iiiielleil  Hronze  Buckle.  Ci.  Bmnze  Horse  Tnpping. 
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destroyed;    the   remains  of  older  buildiDps,   of  Roman  origin,  and  evidently  destroyed    by 
fire,  being  found  many  feet  below  the  level  of  the  pavement  of  the  later  station. 

The  sculptured  work  on  many  of  the  altars  and  inscribed 
stones,  the  fine  torso  supposed  to  be  that  of  Apollo,'  the  bronze 
figure  (probably  Jupiter)  discovered  in  March  1893,^  the  many 
fragments  of  admirably  modelled  clay  statuettes  of  Venus,  prove 
that  in  those  early  days,  ;is  now,  the  town  possessed  its  colony  of 
artists,  whose  work  was  of  no  mean  order.  The  ancient  South 
Shields  workers  in  metals  have  left  examples  of  their  skill  in  an 
engraved  cheek-piece  of  a  bronze  helmet,^  and  in  fragments  of 
chain-mail,  both  of  iron  and  bronze.  There  are  swords,  axes,  and 
spear-heads,  with  other  warlike  implements,  in  large  variety,  and 
an  almost  complete  set  of  the  bronze  buckles  and  ornaments  used 
as  horse  furniture  by  the  Roman  cavalrymen.^  Those  show  a 
remarkable  similarity  in  many  respects  to  the  highly  polished 
brass  work  which  glitters  on  the  well-groomed  dray-horse  in  the 
streets  to-day.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  bits  found  are  of 
snafHe  shape, '  the  simplest  and  most  humane  that  can  be  placed 
in   a   horse's  mouth,'     The  spur  was  ot    the   type   known  as  a  '  prick     spur.     There  i 


Torso  of  Apollo. 


Bronze  Figure — Front. 


Brooze  Figure — Back, 


a  munificent  collection  of  specimens  of  enamelled  work,^  curiously  wrought  and  gemmed 
'  Arch.  ML.  x.  249.  .  '  Arch.  ^L,  i.  262.  *  Ihid.,  x.  261. 
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and  eDamelled  rings,  ornainental  buckles,  jasper  and  cornelian  intaglios,  and  a  sardonyx 

cameo.'      A  curious  feature  of  the  collection  is  the  many  jet  ornaments  found  amongst 

it    The  potter's  art  is  represented  by  a  wide  variety 

of  objects,  from  the  fine  rod  so-called  Samian  ware, 

often  artistically  ornamented,  to  the  coarse  brown  ware, 

not    unlike    that  with  which    country-folk    are  still 

familiar  to-day.*     The  collection  of  Roman  pottery  is 

very  large,  while  several  curious  features  are  presented 

by  tiles,  bricks,  etc.,  manufactured  for  ordinary  building 

purposes.     One  tile,  for  example,  has  been  used  in  its 

plastic  state  for  the  keeping  of  a  tavern  score.^    Incised 

upon  the  unburned  clay  is  found,  in  cursive  characters, 

the  record  of  how  some  thirsty  soldier  was  supplied 

with  a  pint — a  curious  example  of  how  even  modes  of 

expression  survive  through  the  centuries.     It  does  not 

«ay  a  pint  of  wine,  any  more  than  the  British  workman 

of  to-day  '  condescends  on  particulars,'  in  oniering  his 

favourite  liquor.     Another  tile  still  shows  where  some 

roaming  canine  planted  his  paw  upon  the  moist  clay 

during  a  shower  of  rain,  while  still  another  reveals  the 

hasty  impress  of  some  mail-clad  Roman  soldier's  foot. 

The  handiwork  of    the  smithy  is  represented  by  a 

remarkable  collection  of  locks,  nails,  hoes,  and  other 

agricultural  implements,  etc.     The  culinary   utensils 

used   are   represented   amongst   other    things    by   the 

remains  of  a  bronze  skillet,  4  inches  in  diameter,  picked  up  c 

of  which  is  ornamented  with  a  number  of  concentric  rings.' 


Eugraved  Flap  of  Bronze  Helmet. 


I  the  Herd  Sand,  the  bottom 
There  is  a  bronze  lamp  of  a 
peculiar  shape  for  house- 
hold use,  and  even  a  small 
steelyard,^  almost  identical 
in  detail  with   those  used 
by    butchers    within     the 
memory  of  the  older  gene- 
ration of  to-day.     Another 
touch  of  nature  is  supplied 
by  the  discovery  of  a  child's  top  or  turbo  made  of  hard  bone  and  painted 
A  curious  '  find '  was  a  large  quantity  of  leaden  '  bullae  '  or  seals, 
mostly  with  tnilitary  insignia  thereon.'      Expert  opinion  is  divided  as  to 
whether  these  were  the  '  signacula '  or  badges  worn  by  the  soldiers  as  the 
sign  of  their  military  initiation,  or  whether  they  were  seals  afiixed  to  com- 
misaariat  stores  and  other  properties  of  the  various  bodies  of  troops. 

So  interesting  were  the  remains  of  the  station  as  revealed  by  the  excavations  that  in  May 
1878  the  Council  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  urged  the  Town  Council  to  secure 


■  ArciL  jBL,  I.  264. 
*  Ibid.,  I.  267.  el  »eq. 


*  Pnt.  8.A.  Utac., 


•  Arth.  ^l.,x.  261. 

•  P™.  S.A.  JV««r.,ii.  153. 
'  Arch.  Ml.,  X.  253,  f(M7. 
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at  least  part  of  the  site,  in  order  to  preserve  for  the  public  benefit  these  unique  evidences  of  the 
Roman  occupation.  The  hint  was  acted  upon,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  Alderman  John 
Broughton  a  lease  was  obtained  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
the  central  part  of  the  station,  comprising  the  forum  and  its  surroundings,  for  999  years,  at  the 
nominal  rental  of  £1  per  annum.  This  portion  was  enclosed  and  laid  out  as  a  public  park,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  outlines  of  the  various  buildings  contained  within  its  area, 
and  also  to  reveal  in  full  the  *  treasure-chamber '  with  its  well-worn  steps. 

The  importance  of  the  station  on  the  Lawe,  which  Dr.  Bruce  says  would,  from  its 
advantageous  position,  be  the  resort  of  the  trafiickers  of  the  earth,  would  entail  ample  means 
of  communication  with  the  other  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  and  with  the  great  Deor 
Strete  or  Watling  Street,  which,  entering  the  county  at  Piercebridge,  traversed  Durham 
from  north  to  south  and  pierced  the  wilds  of  Northumberland.  There  remains  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  at  least  one  great  cross-country  road  having  its  eastern  terminus  at  the 
Lawe.  This  was  the  famous  Wrekendike  (warken,  wrought  or  made  dyke),  which  has  given 
its  name  to  one  of  the  wards  of  the  modern  borough.  Leaving  the  station  by  its  western 
gateway,  the  course  of  the  road  is  indicated  by  Military  Road,  the  narrow  street  running 
along  the  edge  of  the  Lawe  to  the  north  end  of  Mile  End  Road.  Thence  it  followed  the  clay 
elevation  overlooking  the  river,  and  thus  formed  a  high  street  above  the  present  Low  Street 
It  followed  approximately  the  line  of  the  Heugh  Street  of  to-day,  crossed  the  Mill  Dam  near 
its  mouth,  possibly  by  a  drawbridge,  and  thence  ran  almost  direct  to  Lanchester.  Its  exact 
course  to  Jarrow  Slake  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  dispute.  Horsley  held  that  after 
crossing  the  marsh  (then  an  arm  of  the  sea)  it  passed  to  the  eastward  of  Laygate  House.  This, 
Mr.  Longstaffe  ^  says,  was  an  almost  impossible  course,  and  is  discounted  by  the  fact  that  in 
none  of  the  streets  and  buildings  on  that  route  were  any  remains  of  the  road  discovered.  Its 
more  probable  course  was  to  the  west  of  Laygate  House  on  the  line  followed  by  the  lane  now 
built  upon  and  still  called  Rekendyke  Lane,  which  leads  from  Laygate  to  the  Barnes.  From 
the  Barnes  it  ran  to  the  Don,  which  was  crossed  at  the  point  where  Jarrow  and  Boldon  parishes 
meet.  Indeed,  its  course  is  pretty  clearly  traceable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length 
by  the  fact  of  its  forming  the  ancient  boundary  of  so  many  parishes  and  townships.  Bishop 
Pudsey  (115S-95),  in  the  charter  granting  the  township  of  Follonsby  to  the  monks,  describes 
one  of  its  boundaries  as  the  marches  of  Wrackenndberge,  while  it  was  also  the  limit  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  monks  at  Jarrow.  A  commission  issued  by  Bishop  de  Stichell  on  November  27, 
1262,  calls  it  the  Wrakendike.  Surtees,  whose  view  is  endorsed  by  later  antiquaries,  traces  it 
from  its  crossing  the  Biddick  Lane  to  Hed worth  Fell  Gate,  thence  on  the  line  of  the  modem 
Learn  or  Learning  Lane  to  Eighton  Banks  and  thence  to  High  Eighton,  where  it  effected  a 
junction  with  the  great  military  way  leading  north  to  Pons  Elii  and  south  to  Chester  le  Street, 
and  l)y  connection  passing  on  to  the  central  Watling  Street  itself.  Beyond  this  point  there 
are  no  visible  traces  of  the  road,  but  the  ancients  of  Eighton  cherish  a  tradition  that  the 
Wrekendike  ran  from  Jarrow  to  Stanhope.  Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  edition  of  Camden,  held 
that  it  was  continued  by  a  road  he  traced  from  Lanchester  to  Wolsingham,  where  it  crossed 
the  Wear,  and  continued  to  the  crossing  of  the  Tees  at  Eggleston.*-  This,  as  Mr.  Longstaffe's 
map  shows,  would  be  an  extension  in  almost  a  direct  line  of  the  route  by  which  the  road 
reached  Eighton.  Fragments  of  Roman  remains  have  been  found  at  intervals  along  this  con- 
jectural route,  and  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living  a  paved  road,  locally  known  as  '  the 
Roman  road,'  existed  on  a  farm  called  Lunton  Hill,  near  Lynesack,  which  lay  on  the  line  here 

'  Proc.  Arch.  bmt.  Newc,  1852,  i.  59.  2  Ibid,^  60  n. 
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indicated.  Presuming  that  the  Wrekendike  was  continued  in  this  manner,  it  may  at  Eggles- 
ton  have  crossed  the  Tees  to  join  the  Maiden  Way  across  Stainmore  into  Westmorland. 
This  continuation  of  the  great  road  would  afford  a  connection  not  only  with  the  vale  of  the 
Eden,  of  which  Dr.  Bruce  believed  South  Shields  to  have  been  the  shipping  port,  but  also  with 
the  western  sea.  The  Wrekendike  was  composed  of  firm  gravel  and  sand,  very  hard  and 
compact,  and  had  the  surface  paved.  The  Romans  evidently  made  use  of  it  for  the  carriage  of 
their  building  material,  since  great  quantities  of  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  Marsden  cliff's, 
Cleadon,  and  Fulwell,  have  been  found  in  and  about  the  Roman  station  at  Lanchester. 

Various  writers  have  conjectured  that  another  important  thoroughfare  ran  from  South 
Shields  station  to  the  south-south-west.  The  late  Thomas  Lincoln  has  left  on  record^ 
how  w^ith  Mr.  Blair  and  others,  in  July  1876,  he  measured  a  cross-section  of  a  road  running 
from  the  Roman  fort  at  the  Lawe  on  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  Baring  Street,  but  trending  a 
little  to  the  westward.  At  the  point  measured  it  consisted  of  two  parallel  pavements  or  roads. 
The  first  or  easterly  pavement  was  32  feet  wide,  and  consisted  of  two  ridged  crowns  with  an 
unpaved  space  of  8  feet,  and  then  to  the  westward  came  another  ridged  pavement  13  feet  wide. 
These  seemed  to  be  parallel  roads  leading  to  the  Roman  station,  were  paved  chiefly  with 
sandstone  chippings,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  hill  were  not  more  than  six  inches  below  the 
tilled  surface,  so  that  many  of  the  stones  had  been  turned  out  by  the  plough.  The  continua- 
tion of  this  road  is  possibly  indicated  by  the  remains  of  an  ancient  way  found  near  where  St. 
Mark's  Church  now  is,  running  thence  by  near  East  Boldon  on  to  Ford  (le  Forth)  near  Sunder- 
land, where  there  was  undoubtedly  a  built  ford  or  level  causeway  of  solid  masonry  crossing  the 
river.2  This  ford  was  destroyed  in  a  great  flood  in  1400.^  Possibly  the  causeway  described  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  great  road  mentioned  by  so  many  writers 
as  running  from  south-west  to  north-east  and  ending  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne. 

The  existence  of  a  third  road  has  also  been  conjectured,  running  nearly  directly  south  from 
the  Ford  at  the  Wear,  and  following  closely  the  route  along  the  coast  known  as  the  Salters' 
Trod.  The  latter  is  a  very  ancient  road  which  may  possibly  have  dated  back  to  Roman  times. 
It  is  at  least  suggestive  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cleveland  Masterman,  that  the  lane 
which  runs  from  the  north  end  of  Whitburn  village,  passing  on  the  seaward  side  of  Whitburn 
Colliery,  and  now  ending  somewhat  abruptly  on  the  cliff'  top  where  the  steps  lead  down  to 
Marsden  Grotto,  was  formerly  known  as  the  Salters*  Lane.  The  Salters'  Trod  in  the  more 
southern  part  of  the  county  passed  Seaton  Carew,  where  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found,* 
and  by  Billingham,  where  the  Tees  was  crossed  to  Middlesbrough.  Several  of  the  large 
stepping-stones  of  this  ford  were  removed  during  the  river  improvement  works  of  the  Tees 
Commissioners,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  Park  at  Middlesbrough.  Cade  continues  this 
road  through  Cleveland  (where  the  Romans  planted  stations  and  wrought  iron  ore)  to  Whitby, 
but  this  appears  a  mere  conjecture. 

Roman  South  Shields  was  also,  as  is  its  modern  successor,  a  seaport.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his 
famous  letter  to  Roger  Gale,  the  antiquary,  mentions  his  discovery  of  two  elevated  pavements 
or  quays,  one  at  the  west  end  of  South  Shields,  abutting  apparently  on  the  harbour  of  Jarrow 
Slake,  the  other  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  near  the  end  of  the  Roman  wall.^  Both,  he 
says,  were  so  constructed  as  to  be  proper  for  safe  landing  at  different  stages  of  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  tide.     Colour  is  given  to  this  theory  by  the  discovery  of  Roman  coins  (now  in  possession 


'  Lincoln's  MSS. 

«  Proc,  S.A,  Netoc,  i.  24,  134. 

'  WearTHOuth  Account  BoUSf  Sur.  Soc    xxix.  248,  n. 


*  Arch.  jEl.y  X.  103. 

^  Hutchinson's  Durham^  ii.  611. 
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of  Mr.  Robert  Blair)  south  of  the  railway  iu  Haddock  Street,  and  therefore  near  the  position  of 
Cade's  quay.  Dr.  Bruce'  believed  that  the  station  on  the  Lawe  was  an  important  commercial 
port  and  trading  emporium,  the  natural  outlet  seaward  for  the  superfluous  products  of  the  rich 
valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  Eden.  Corn,  cattle,  and  wool  were  exported  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Continent  by  the  Romanised  Britons,  who  received  in  exchange  various  commodities  of 
continental  growth  and  uianufacture.  He  even  held  that  at  any  rate  a  portion  of  the  six 
hundred  corn  ships  which  Julian  built  to  bring  corn  from  the  eastern  shores  of  Britain  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Rhine,  which  had  been  devastated  by  war, 
found  thotr  port  of  lading  in  the  Tyne.  In  any  case  the  exports  of  Shields  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  agricultural  produce.  Iron  was  certainly  wrought  by  the  Romans  on  the  fells  of 
northern  and  western  Durham,  as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  heaps  of  scoria;  or  slag  found  on 
the  hillsides  and  in  the  valleys,  where  deposits  of  the  soft  and  easily  melted  black  band  iron- 
stone are  known  to  have  existed.  Lead,  it  is  equally  certain,  was  both  known  and  wrought  by 
the  Romans.  In  and  about  the  Tynesido  district,  there  are  abundant  traces  of  their  operations 
to  be  found  on  what  are  culled  '  Bolo  hills,'  fiineifuUy  turned  into  BiUil  hills,  whilst  on  E^leston 
Moor,  across  which  one  of  the  Roman  roads  ending  at  South  Shields  is  supposed  to  have  run, 
lead-workings,  tools,  and  implements,  evidently  of  Roman  origin,  have  been  found,  with  stone 
crucibles  in  which  the  ore  was  smelted.-  We  hove  thus  in  South  Shields  those  evidences  of 
importance  in  Roman  days  which  a  recent  writer  has  said  are  almost  entirely  lacking  in  New- 
castle, namely,  the  remains  of  a  large  station  and  the  convei^cnce  upon  that  station  of  Roman 
roads,  besides  the  existence  of  considerable  over-sea  commerce  attracting  merchants  even  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth. 


;.  Areh.  hat.  NeuKatth,  i.  72. 
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There  was  no  long  interval  between  the  departure  of  the  Roman  eagles  and  the  arrival  of  the 

Saxon  white-horse  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.     Indeed,  we  know  that  by  364,  the  year  after 

the  death  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  the  Roman  power  was  being  harassed  and  menaced,  not  only 

by  the  Picts  and  Celts,  but  also  by  the  *  Saxon  sea-kings  from  over  the  sea/     While  the 

Saxons  settled  in  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England,  it  was  the  Angles — the  original  English 

— who  invaded  and  occupied  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  where,  undoubtedly,  one 

of  their  strongholds  was  established  on  Shields  Heugh.     Of  that  fact  evidence  is  afforded  by  the 

remains  discovered  from  time  to  time  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  that  eminence.     The  late  Dr. 

Hooppell  ^  believed  that  traces  of  the  Anglian  settlement  were  found  several  feet  above  the 

latest  portions  of  the  Roman  station  uncovered  during  the  excavations  of  1874,  in  the  shape  of 

a  paved  causeway  and  of  a  curious  stone  table  near  the  western  rampart.     The  latter,  which  he 

conjectured  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  consisted  of  two  stones,  one  big  and  narrow,  set  upright 

as  a  pillar,  the  other  broad  and  flat,  placed  on  the  pedestal.     It  was  surrounded  on  three  sides 

by  a  dry-stone  wall,  and,  he  concluded,  was  probably  a  sacrificial  altar.     A  semicircular  wall  or 

bench  near  the  western  rampart,  formed  of  long,  unmortared  stones,  he  believed  to  have  been  a 

place  for  holding  judicial  proceedings  in  Saxon  times.     In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the 

Anglian  towns  were  usually  constructed  of  timber,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  accept  unhesitatingly 

his  conclusions.     In  all  probability  a  timber  Anglian  stronghold,  like  the  early  Bamburgh, 

existed  on  or  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  on  the  La  we.     More  trustworthy 

evidence  of  the  Anglian  occupation  was  discovered  during  the  excavations  in  the  shape  of  a 

javelin,  or  angon,a  weapon  peculiar 

to    the   Angles,  and    remarkable, 

Dr.  Bruce  ^  tells  us,  for  the  length 

of  its  iron  shank.     Hurled  against  S*^^'^  ^"«^''  °"  '^*^"^^°- 

the  foe,  it  was  a  most  formidable 

weapon.     If  it  struck  him,  its  weight,  and  the  force  with  which  it  was  hurled,  rendered  it  certain 
to  inflict  a  most  dangerous  wound,  as  the  head  was  deeply  barbed,  while  if  caught  upon  the 
shield,  it  could  not,  for  the  same  reason,  be  Avithdrawn,  nor  could  the  iron  shank  be  broken, 
so  that  it  would  effectually  hamper  the  movements  of  the  foe.     The  discovery  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  rock  grave  at  East  Boldon^  and  of  a  fine  bronze  fibula  (5|  inches  long,  and  with  square 
head,  2  J  inches  across,  with  hatchet-shaped  foot)  at  White  Hill  Point  in  1892,*  also  supports  the 
theory  of  an  Anglian  settlement  in  or  near  South  Shields,  while  the  fact  seems  to  be  established 
beyond  doubt  by  the  Monkish  Chroniclers. 

So  commanding  and  easily  defensible  a  position  as  the  Lawe,  covering  as  it  did  perhaps  the 
most  commo<lious  anchorage  at  that  date  on  that  coast,  would  naturally  commend  itself  to  a  race 
in  which  the  warrior  and  the  seaman  blended  so  intimately.     The  very  name  of  this  eminence 


'  Trawt.  yorthumhtrland  arul  Durham  Nat,  Hist.  Soc. , 
vii.  137,  el  seq. 
'^  Arch.  JSr/.,x.271. 


^  Proc.  Arch.  Inst.  Newcastle^  \.  75. 
*  Proc.  S.A.  Neicc,  v.  236. 
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indeed,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  toAvn,  bespeak  an  Anglian  origin,  while  in  no  part  of  the 
country  is  the  impress  of  the  Anglian  tongue  and  customs  more  marked  than  in  and  around 
South  Shields,  where  the  folk-speech  to-day  is  English  in  origin,  probably  affected  in  its 
vocalisation  by  early  Danish  influences,  but  remaining  inherently  and  essentially  English  in  the 
original  signification  of  the  term.  The  importance  of  South  Shields  as  an  Anglian  stronghold 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  now,  as  we  think,  clearly  established  by  the  mass  of  evidence 
arrayed  by  Canon  Savage,  the  erudite  vicar  of  St.  Hild's,^  that  the  Tyne  was  the  boundary 
between  Deira  the  southern  and  Bernicia  the  northern  provinces  into  which  the  ancient 
dukedom  of  Northumbria  was  divided.  Ida,  the  native  ruler  of  the  kingdom,  who  seized  the 
throne  in  547  a.d.,  and  from  whom,  says  Bede,  the  Royal  family  of  the  Northumbrians 
derived  its  origin,  reunited  the  two  provinces;  but  after  his  death  in  559,  Ella  again  severed 
Deira  from  Bernicia  and  made  himself  king  of  the  former,  while  Bernicia  remained  under 
a  separate  ruler.  In  638  the  throne  of  Deira  was  seized  by  a  Pagan  chieftain,  Osriq,  who  seems 
to  have  had  his  seat,  or  perhaps  a  stronghold,  at  South  Shields.  A  year  later  Osric  was  slain  by 
Cnedwalla,  who  in  G85  was  in  turn  defeated  by  Oswald,  a  direct  descendant  of  Ida,  and  also  on 
his  mother's  side  connected  with  the  Deiran  Royal  family.  He  had  been  in  exile  at  lona,  and 
had  embraced  Christianity.  He  invited  St.  Aidan  to  teach  and  preach  in  his  new  kingdom, 
which  comprised  both  Deira  and  Bernicia.  The  defeat  and  death  of  Oswald  at  the  battle  of 
Maserfield  in  642  did  not  interrupt  the  work  of  Aidan,  although  the  kingdom  was  again  divided. 
Oswin,  son  of  Osric,  succeeded  to  the  kingship  of  Deira.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
South  Shields.  Leland  narrates  this  fact  three  times  over,  first  on  the  authority  of  the  monks 
of  Tynemouth,^  who  would  certainly  not  be  likely  to  assign  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  their  patron  saint  to  a  spot  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  rival  monastery,  without  due  and 
adequate  grounds.  He  says  '  the  monks  of  Tynemouth  say  that  there  was  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Tyne  a  city  called*  Caerurfa,  where  King  Oswi  (Oswin)  was  born.*  Again,^ 
he  says  '  Opposite  to  Tynemouth  was  a  city  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  Urfa  by  name,  where 
King  Oswin  was  born,'  while  in  yet  another  passage '^  he  makes  the  same  statement 
on  general  authority :  *  They  report,  indeed,  that  King  Oswin  was  born  in  a  certain 
fortress  anciently  called  Burgh,  the  foundations  of  which  in  part  still  remain,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  water  of  Tyne,  near  Southe  Sheles,  in  territory  which  now  belongs  to 
the  Prior  of  Durham.'  *  Burgh,'  which  the  gossiping  old  antiquary  has  here  used  as  the 
name  of  a  town,  is  a  generic  term  formerly  applied  to  any  fortified  place,  as  *  Lawe '  was  to 
any  conical  eminence,  whether  natural  or  artificial.  Horsley  ^  says  '  the  field  in  which  the 
station  at  South  Shields  has  stood  is  called  the  Lawe,  formerly  it  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Burrow  Meadow.' 

Oswin,  a  Christian  convert,  warmly  supported  the  work  of  Aidan,  to  whom  is  due  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Christian  Church  in  South  Shields.  It  was  probably,  as  Canon 
Savage  suggests,  in  order  to  smooth  over  the  differences  between  Deirans  and  Bemicians  that 
Aidan  invited  the  Princess  Hild,  who  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  reigning  Deiran  house,  but 
also  a  near  relative  of  Oswi,  then  king  of  Bernicia,  to  return  to  the  North.  She  came  at  Aidan's 
desire,  and  established  a  small  religious  house  upon  *  the  land  of  one  family ' — that  is,  about 
fifteen  acres — given  by  Oswin  through  Aidan.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  this,  her  first 
religious  house,  would  be  about  647-«S,  since  Hild  with  a  few  companions  remained   in  it  a 


*  Arch  ^'El.y  xix.  75,  et  seq. 
-  Colkctanea,  ii.  290. 
»  Ihid./m.  43. 


■*  Itinerary,  vi.  32. 
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year  before  removing  to  Hartlepool,  where  she  took  up  her  residence  in  649.  It  would  therefore 
antedate  the  foundation  of  the  more  celebrated  monastery  at  Jarrow  by  about  five-and- 
thirty  years,  and  that  at  Monkwearmouth  by  about  twenty-seven  years.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  agreement  that  this  humble  nunnery  presided  over  by  St.  Hild  was  situated  between 
the  Wear  and  Tyne,  but  its  exact  location  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  All  doubt, 
however,  appears  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  mass  of  evidence  arrayed  by  Canon  Savage  in  his 
learned  paper,  'Abbess  Hild's  First  Religious  House,' ^  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  South 
Shields  was  its  actual  site.  Leland,-  on  the  authority  of  one  Greveson,  who  has  not  been 
identified,  states  that  '  there  is  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  a  small  church 
dedicated  to  the  Lady  Hild,  and  it  lies  farther  from  the  Wear  than  from  the  Tyne.  It  is 
situated  on  a  certain  promontory  which  the  people  call  Sowter.'  This  is  in  consonance 
with  a  local  tradition  at  Whitburn,  as  preserved  by  the  late  Mr.  Rotert  Allison,  an  old 
inhabitant,  that  a  church  had  once  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  on  a  site  long  since 
washed  away  by  the  sea.  Surtees,*  while  recording  Leland's  statement,  says  *  the 
description,  though  accurate  as  to  neither,  may  be  better  referred  to  South  Shields 
than  to  Wearmouth,'  and  again,  '  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  church  (at  South 
Shields)  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  without  some  claim  to  be  considered 
"  the  humble  church  dedicated  to  St.  Hilde,  which  standeth  nearer  to  the  Tyne  than 
to  the  Wear." '  Canon  Savage  contends  that  Bede's  description  of  its  position,  '  Ad 
septentrionalem  plagam  Viuri  fluminis,'  did  not  mean  literally  '  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Wear,'  but  'in  the  district  north  of  the  Wear/  and  he  seems  to  establish  unanswerably, 
by  a  train  of  argument  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  the  conclusion  that  St.  Hild's  of 
to-day  occupies  practically  the  same  site  as  the  church  established  under  the  direction 
of  Aidan. 

There  is  much  collateral  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory.     Bede  himself,  the   English 
Herodotus,  who  was  bom  only  a  mile  or   two  away,  less  than  thirty  years  after  St.  Hild's 
church  was  founded,  and  who  spent  his  busy  life  of  sixty-two  years  at  Jarrow,  records  the 
fact  both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  his  lives  of  St.  Cuthbert,  that  in  his  youth,  and  prior  to  the 
death  of  Aidan,  Cuthbert  dwelt  in  a  cell  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  the  time,  it  will  be 
observed,  synchronising  with  that  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Hild's.     He  also  records  how  the 
monks  were  bringing  ships  laden  with  timber  up  the  river  to  the  monastery  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tyne,  when  they  were  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  wind,  and  were  in  danger  of 
being  lost.     The  brethren  who  had  launched  boats  to  succour  them  were  unable  to  do  so, 
and  the  half-pagan  Shieldsmen  of  that  day  rather  enjoyed  the  spectacle.     *  Let  be,'  they  cried, 
let  nobody  pray  for  them,  let  nobody  pity  these  men  who  have  taken  away  from  us  our  old 
worship,  and  how  their  newfangled  customs  are  to  be  kept  nobody  knows.'     Cuthbert  rebuked 
them  for  their  heartlessness,  and  at  his  intercession  the  wind  veered  round  and  drove  the 
Wts  safe  to  land.*     The  same  historian  states  ^  that  in  686,  the  year  after  his  consecration 
^  Bishop  of  Lindisfame  (and  about  forty  years  after  the  erection  of  St.  Hild's  Nunnery), 
St.  Cuthbert  came  to  a  monastery  of  virgins  situated  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne, 
of  which  the  holy  Verca,  who  was  of  noble  birth,  was  abbess,  and  there  performed  the  miracle 
of  changing  water  into  wine.     This  was  in  his  last  visitation  of  the  diocese  before  his  retire- 
ment to   the   storm-beaten   shores   of  the   Fames.     The  later   English   poem,  *Tlie  Life  of 


'  Arch.  jEL,  xix.,  47,  et  seq. 

^  ColUclaiua,  iii.  39. 

^  ffia.  and  Anfiq.  Durham^  ii.  2,  98, 


*  Bede,   Life  of  St.   CuOdnrty   ch.    ii.   sec.    5 ;  Green's 
Making  of  Enylandy  316. 

*  3ede,  Life  of  St.  Cnthbert^  uh.  xxxv.  sec.  55, 
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St.  Cuthbert,'  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  speaks  thus  definitely  of 

the  site: — ^ 

In  takenyng  of  this  thing  we  rede 

Be  the  telling  of  St.  Bede. 

How  some  tyme  was  a  nionast<?ry 

That  eftir  was  a  nonry, 

Bot  a  litil  fni  Tyne  Mouth. 

That  mvnstcr  stood^-into  the  Southe 

Whare  Sainte  Hilde  Chapell  standes  nowe 

There  it  stodc  some  time  trewe. 

Here  we  have  evidence  not  only  of  the  tradition  of  the  monastery,  but  also  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  church  which  rose  upon  its  site.  A  further  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  local  situation  of  St.  Hildas  Nunnery  is  afforded  in  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  St,  Oswin 
in  the  Cottonian  Mss.,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  tells  how,  in  865,  the  holy 
virgins  of  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Hild,  having  in  memory  the  frequency  and  potency  of  the 
saint's  miracles,  and  hoping  by  his  intercession  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  Danes,  led 
by  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  took  refuge  in  the  church  at  Tynomouth,  where  the  saint  was  buried. 
In  the  rage  of  persecution,  the  nunnery  was,  with  others  in  the  same  country,  demolished,  and 
Tynemouth  being  also  taken, 'the  holy  virgins  were  translated  by  martyrdom  to  heaven.'^ 
Several  writers  have  quoted  this  with  the  gratuitous  addition  that  the  nuns  were  from 
St.  Hild's  at  Hartlepool,  a  most  improbable  supposition,  since  the  Hartlepool  church  would 
be  at  least  as  secure  from  Danish  attacks  as  Tynemouth  Priory,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
humble  nunnery  at  South  Shields  would  be  particularly  open  to  their  ravages,  and  the  priory 
on  the  neighbouring  promontory  would  be  the  natural  resort  of  the  nuns  when  invasion 
threatened.  It  may  therefore,  we  think,  be  taken  as  conclusive  that  St.  Hild  s  first  religious 
house  was  esUiblished  over  twelve  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  on  the  island  peninsula  of 
South  Shields,  and  that  the  St.  Hild's  of  to-day  is  its  lineal  successor  and  descendant, 
while  the  fifteen  acres  of  land  with  which  Oswin  endowed  it  represents  the  glebe,  a  great  part 
of  which  was  so  foolishly  bartered  away  by  an  incumbent  of  liist  century.  By  Egfrith's 
subsequent  donation  of  forty  hides  of  land  (4000  to  5000  acres),  which  included  the  townships 
of  Harton  and  Westoe,  for  the  endowment  of  Jarrow,  practically  the  whole  modem  borough 
became  the  property  of  the  church. 

Little  more  than  a  century  after  Oswin's  death,  another  race  of  sea-rovers  were  over- 
running his  territory.  From  the  old  home  of  the  Saxons  over  sea,  and  from  the  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  fiords,  came  in  their  staunch  war  dragons  (some  of  the  principal  characteristics 
of  which,  by  the  way,  were  reproduced  in  that  glorious  South  Shields  invention,  the  lifeboat) 
the  Norsemen  or  Danes.  There  is  mention  of  their  arrival  in  787  a.d.  and  again  in  794  a.d., 
when,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,^  they  'plundered  P]cgferth's  monastery  at  Done 
mouth '  (Jarrow),  '  and  there  one  of  their  leaders  Wiis  slain  and  also  some  of  their  ships 
wrecked  by  a  tempest '  (tradition  says  on  the  Herd  Sand),  'and  many  of  them  were  there 
drowned,  and  some  came  to  the  shore  alive  and  were  forthwith  slain  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.'  They  continued  to  harass  the  coast  at  intervals  until  875,  when  Halfdene,  the  Drake 
of  the  Vikings,  having  entered  the  Tyne  with  a  large  Heet,  stationed  his  forces  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  whence  sallying  forth  he  destroyed  all  things  with  fire  and  sword.     His 

»  Metrical  Life  of  St,  CiifhUrt,  bk.  ii.,  lines  1123  .30-34  »  Anglo  Saxon  Chroiiich,  Rolls  ed.,  i.  101  ;  ii.  49  (wher« 

(see  al»o  note),  Surteea  Soc,  Ixxxvii.  Donemuth  is  said  to  be  Wearmouth). 

^  Gibson,  Monantery  a4  Tyntmonth^  i.  15. 
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fleet  wintered  in  the  Tyno,  '  be  Tinan '  the  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us.^     The  late  Mr.  W.  H.  D. 
Longstaffe*  assigned  the  King's  Meadow  Island,  which  formerly  existed  between  Dunston  and 
Elswick,  as  the  site  of  this  winter  camp.     He  based  his  argument  on  the  assumption  that 
the  *Tonemuth'  of  the  Saxon  Chroniclers  was  not  Tynemouth  or  Donemouth  (Jarrow  Slake), 
but  the  mouth  of  the  Tome,  Tume,  or  Team,  the  Team  Gut  of  these  prosaic  days.     But  the 
balance  of  probabilities   is  on   the  side  of  the   contention   that  Jarrow  Slake  formed   the 
winter  anchorage  of  the  Danes,  and  that  the  island  on  which  their  camp  was  pitched  was 
in  fact  the  Lawe,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Done  or  Don.     Even  if  the  Roman  bridge  at 
Newcastle  was  not  existing  in  its  entirety  at  that  date,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Bede,  it 
is  certain  that  the  Roman  piers  still  remained,  since  the  old  Tyne  Bridge  was  built  on  and 
around  them.^    This  would,  render  it  practically  impossible  for  the  Danish  ships  to  proceed 
above  that  point,  while  they  were  much  too  wary  and  warlike  a  race  to  take  up  their  winter 
quarters  so  far  from  their  natural  element,  the  sea,  as  twelve  miles  up  a  river,  in  whose 
windings,  and  from  whose  precipitous  banks,  an  enemy  could  so  easily  have  6ut  oft'  their 
retreat.      Moreover,  with    their  large  fleets,  equipped   for  crossing   the   North  Sea  with  an 
army  aboard,  the  invaders  Avould  require  some  secure  and  convenient  beach  on  which  to 
careen  and  repair  their  vessels,  and,  as  Mr.  R.  O.  Hcslop*  points  out,  they  would  find  this  at 
the  low  end  of  South  Shields,  the  site  of  many  later  shipbuilding  yards.     It  seems  inevitable 
that   they  would   seize   and'  fortify  the   commanding   position   on    the   Lawe,  which   would 
protect  at  once  the  ship-repairing  ground  and  the  anchorage  in  Jarrow  Slake.     The  strong 
fort  on  the   island  to  which  Longstafie   refers  would   thus   apply  equally  and   much  more 
probably  to  a  resuscitation  of  the  stronghold  of  Caer  Urfa  on  the  Lawe,  than  to  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  King's  Meadows.     This  theory  finds  a  supporter  in  Hutchinson,^  who  considers 
that  not  only  did  the  Danes  winter  in  the  Slake,  but  that  their  forces  were  so  large  that  they 
found    it    necessary   to    repair    the    old    Roman    Road,    the   Wrekendyke,    to    Lanchester, 
in  order  to  bring   the   more   easily  over   it   the   beeves  and  provisions  required   for  their 
maintenance. 

In  the  following  summer  King  Alfred  collected  a  fleet  with  which  he  put  to  sea  and 

routed  the  Danes.     They  were  by  no  means  overthrown,  however,  and  returned  again  and 

a?ain.     An   opportune   inspiration   came    about   883   to   Eadred,  the   Abbot  of  Luel-cestre 

(Carlisle),®  then  at  Craik  in  Yorkshire.     The  abbot  declared  that  St.  Cuthbert  appeared  to 

Wm  in  a  vision  and  instructed  him  to  hasten  to  the  Danish  camp,  and  demand  that  they 

should  conduct  him  to  Guthred,  the  son  of  Hardacnut,  a  former  chieftain,  but  sold  as  a  slave 

after  his  father's  death.     Upon  his  discovery,  Guthred  was  to  be  taken  to  OsAvigedune^  (the 

*  BLill  of  Oswin '),  and  there  invested  as  king  of  Northumbria  by  placing  upon  his  right  arm 

ft  bracelet,   the   emblem   of    royalty.      The   '  Hill   of    Oswin '   was    possibly   no   other   than 

tli^  Lawe  at  South  Shields,  on  which  Oswin  was  born,  and  where  he  fixed  his  royal  seat. 

tt^  Tynemouth,  where   the  saint  was  buried,  been   meant,  it  would   certainly  have  been 

iudicated  by  its  proper  name,  with  which  the  abbpt  would  be  well  acquainted.     No  other 

spot  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  except  South  Shields  would  seem  to  answer  to  the 

description  of  the  '  Hill  of  Oswin.'    Alfred,  to  whom  also  Cuthbert  had  appeared  in  his  hour 

of  adversity,  and  promised   him  victory,  accepted  Guthred  as  his  viceroy  in  Northumbria. 


'  Anglo-Scuron  Chronirlt,  RoUs  ed.,  i.  144-5  ;  ii.  63. 
*  Proc.  Arch.  Inst.  Netcccuitlef  1852,  i.  47. 
»  Arch.  JUL,  X.  2. 
'Ibid.,  X.  101. 


^  Hist.  Durham  J  ii.  614. 

*  Symeon  of  Durham  (Rolls  ed.,  vol.  i.),  68-203. 

7  Ibid. ,  i.  69. 
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Their  joint  efforts    overthrew  the^  Danes,  and   comparative   peace  reigned  once   more  on 
Tyneside  as  over  most  of  England. 

Eadred's  fortunate  vision  naturally  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  Guthred 
in  his  gratitude  bestowed  on  St.  Cuthbert  and  his  church  the  whole  of  Werehale,  that  is,  the 
land  lying  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  or  rather,  as  Leland  in  his  Itinerary 
has  it,  *the  low  country  between  Darwentmouth  and  Wyremouth.'^  The  people,  both 
English  and  Danish,  assented,  and  Alfred  not  only  approved,  but  added  to  the  donation  the 
privilege  of  thirty-seven  days'  sanctuary  for  criminals  or  accused  persons,  to  be  enjoyed  in 
whatever  church  St.  Cuthbert's  remains  should  rest,  and  further  decreed  that  whatever 
additional  lands  the  bishopric  might  acquire,  by  benefaction  or  otherwise,  should  be  held  free 
of  temporal  services  of  any  kind  to  the  Crown.  In  this  grant  we  find  the  origin  of  the  great 
Palatinate  powers  possessed  by  the  Bishops  of  Durham  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  fact  that  practically  the  whole  county  was  included  in  the 
*  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert,'  as  the  church  lands  were  called,  and  not  subject  to  suit  or 
service  to  the  Crown,  may  explain  the  omission  of  all  local  references  in  the  Domesday  Book 
compiled  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

*  Symeon  of  Durham^  i.  69,  70,  203  ;  Leland,  Itin.^  vii.  p.  64,  fol.  78 ;  Surtees,  Durham^  ii.  59. 
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II.— THE  DOMAIN  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


'  THE  TOWN  WHERE  NO  TOWN  SHOULD  BE.' 

Guthred's  gift  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Cuthbert's  included  (inter  alia)  the  lands  formerly 

bestowed  by  Egfrith  upon  Jarrow.     When  the  first  Norman  bishop,  Walcher  (about  1074), 

transferred  Aldwin  Elfy  and  Reinfrid  from  Monkchester  (Newcastle)  to  Gervum  (Jarrow)  to 

restore  the  ruined  monastery  there,  he  re-endowed  that  house  with  the  vills  of  Wivestou, 

Heortedun,  and  Preostun,  amongst  other  lands.^     His  successor,  William  Carilef,  transferred 

the  Jarrow  monks,  and  with  them,  of  course,  their  endowments,  to  Durham  on  the  expulsion 

of  the  secular  clergy  and  the  foundation  of  the  great  monastery  there  about  1083.     Originally 

all  the  possessions  of  the  congregation  appear  to  have  been  held  in  common,  as  between  the 

bishop  and  the  monastery,  but  in  course  of  time  the  monks  claimed  that  Carilef,  in  founding 

the  monastery,  had  given  certain  lands,  including  the  townships  of  Wyvestow,  Heortedun,  and 

Preostun,  for  their  separate  use  and  enjoyment  free  of  service  to  the  bishop.     In  support  of 

this  claim  the  monks  adduced  a  number  of  charters,  most  of  which  have  been  held  by  modem 

investigators  to  be  forgeries,*  produced  at  later  dates  than  those  they  purport  to  bear,  and  the 

earliest  probably  written  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  (1100  to  1125).     Still,  as 

Canon  Greenwell  points  out,^  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  their  contents  are  entirely  or 

even  in  the  main  false,  and  they  may  be  taken  at  least  as  aflfording  circumstantial  evidence 

^{  the  existence,  prior  to  the  period  at  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  forged,  of  the 

towns,  churches,  and  fisheries  mentioned  in  them.     While  the  monks  who  concocted  them 

w^ere  careless  as  to  the  important  matter  of  attesting  witnesses,  they  would  never  have  been 

so  hopelessly  stupid  as  to  include,  in  gifts  which  they  alleged  were  made  to  their  house  fifty 

years  before,  places  which  at  that  time  had  no  existence. 

These  charters  are  chiefly  interesting  to  us  because  of  the  references  they  contain  to 

Wostoe,  Harton,  Simonside,  and  the  church  of  St.  Tide  or  Hild  at  South  Shields,  establishing 

^to  existence  of  the  church  and  vills,  if  not  at  the  actual  dates  the  charters  purport  to  bear, 

*t     least  from  very  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  therefore  considerably  anterior  to  the 

P^i^iod  usually  assigned  for  the  foundation  of  South  Shields.      They  include  what  purports 

^   t>e  a  foundation  charter  of  William  de  Carilef,  known  from  its  opening  phrase  as  the  '  Ego 

Willelmus,'  alleged  to  have  been  made  in  the  great  Council  in  London  in  1082,  and  which 

^^non  Greenwell*  considers   to   have  greater  claims  to  represent   what   may  have  been  a 

genuine  charter  than  any  other  of  the  series,  although  several  of  the  alleged  attestors  were 

i^^  at  the  time  it  is  dated.     It  includes  a  confirmation  of  the  gift  by  Bishop  Walcher  to  the 

monastery  of  Gyrwe  (Jarrow),  Preostun,  Wiuestoue,  Heortedun,  and  other  townships,  with 

aU  their  appendages,  etc.,  and  all  the  liberties  the  bishop  had  in  the  transferred  territories. 

Another,  purporting  to  be  executed  at  Westminster  in  1084,  and  known  from  its  opening 

»  Symeon,  i.  110.  «  Ibid.,  xxi. 

*  Feodarium  Prioratus  Dunelm.  x,  et  seq,  *  Ibid. ,  xxxvii. 
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words  as  the  *  In  nomine  Patris/  ^  also  makes  mention  of  the  grant  of  Prestun,  Wiuestoue  and 
Hertendune  with  their  appendages  and  liberties  to  the  monastery.  Still  another,  purporting 
to  be  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  full  Council  of  the  Kingdom  at  Gloucester,  in  1093, 
and  known  as  the  *  Venerabilibus  Patribus,'  ^  is  interesting  in  that  it  makes  mention,  amongst 
the  twenty  fisheries  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tyne,  confirmed  to  the  monastery  at  Jarrow,  of 
(infer  alvi)  Hebiare  and  Hildeiare  (Hild  Yare  or  Weir),  as  well  as  of  Prestun,  Wiuestowam, 
and  Hertendum. 

Confirmatory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  town  or  vill  on  the  site  of  the  modern 
borough  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  is  afforded  by  the  earlier  records  in 
connection  with  the  long  contest  between  the  bishops  and  priors  of  Durham  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  town  of  Newcastle  on  the  other,  as  to  the  right  of  trade  and  navigation  on  the  Tyne. 
The  Merchants  Records,  formerly  preserved  in  the  Tower,  show  that  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror  (1060-87)  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  admitted,  in  right  of  his 
Palatinate,  to  have  the  third  part  of  the  Tyne  on  the  south  side.^  In  the  following  reign  an 
inquisition  held  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Flambard  (which  enables  its  date  to  be 
fixed  with  accuracy  in  either  10f)l),  the  year  in  which  Flambard  became  bishop,  or  in  1100, 
the  year  in  which  llufus  was  slain),  sets  forth  that  one  moiety  of  the  water  of  the  Tyne  on 
the  south  side  belonged  to  the  bishop  and  his  predecessors  and  the  church  of  St.  Cuthbert  of 
Durham,  and  the  other  on  the  north  bank  to  Count  Robert  de  Mowbray  and  his  successors 
and  to  the  county  of  Northumberland,  yet  so  that  the  middle  of  the  river  remained  free 
and  common  to  all  ships  and  boats  going  to  moor  either  on  the  shore  of  the  bishopric  or 
of  the  county  of  Northumberland.'*  This  finding  is  confirmed  by  another  inquisition  in  the 
following  reign  (Henry  i.),  taken  on  the  oath  of  the  seniors  of  the  Haliweresfolk  (holy-work 
people,  the  tenants  of  the  lands  of  St.  Cuthbert),  in  the  presence  of  Walter  de  Spec  and 
Eustace,  son  of  John,  Justices  Itinerary,  which  also  names  all  the  fisheries  on  the  river  which 
belonged  to  the  church  of  Durham.  These  included  St.  Hildeyere  and  Ebbeyere,  which 
belonged  to  Wyuestowe,  Fulyere  in  Pul  (?  in  Pool,  in  the  Slake),  Ebbeyere,  Achesyere, 
Uthyere,  Hutrideryere,  Stanre  Yare,  belonging  to  Jarru,  etc.^ — evidence  that  the  fisheries  of 
South  Shields  and  its  iunnediate  neighbourhood  were  at  that  early  date  of  considerable  extent 
and  importance. 

Upon  this  inquisition,  Henry  i.,  in  1109,  in  the  great  Council  at  Nottingham,  granted  a 
charter  to  Bishop  Ranulphus  (Flambard)  confirming  to  him  the  customs  of  St.  Cuthbert  and 
the  rights  of  the  bishop  on  the  Water  of  Tyne.  The  charter  set  forth  that  the  Northumbrians, 
both  Normans  and  English,  had  falsely  claimed  a  right  of  hunting  in  the  bishop's  forests 
between  Tyne  and  Tees ;  to  have  yearly  for  the  acknowledgment  of  Id.  as  much  fuelwood  from 
the  same  forests  as  one  cart  could  carry,  and  also  for  the  consideration  of  one  piece  of  silver  to 
have  the  largest  tree  in  the  woods  for  shipbuilding;  and  also  that  they  falsely  claimed  the 
navigation  of  the  Tyne,  all  of  which  the  king  restored  and  confirmed  to  the  bishop.*  The 
record  is  also  interesting  as  being  the  first  mention  of  shipbuilding  on  the  Tyne.  Another 
inquisition,  before  the  justices  of  England,  Roger,  Archbishop  of  York;  Robert,  Bishop  of 
London  :  Hugh  (Pudsey),  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  Richard  de  Lut,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  ii.  (1154),  confirmed  the  previous  finding,  and  adds,  'in  the  other 

•  Fvodarinm,  xlrii.  '*  E.  Jieg.y  ii.,  J  J.  and  C.  Durham,  fol.  174,  quoted  in 
-  Ibid. ,  fii.  Hunter's  Mss.  (in  cop}'  of  Bourne's  NeweaMlt,  now  in  Librmiy 
^Spearman's     Dnrhmn,     1;      Bruiid'a     Newcastle^     ii.       of  Soc.    Antiq.,   NewcaHtle),    166-7;    Reg.  Pal,  I}uneim. 

4  ji,  (Record  Office  Series),  iii.  41. 

*  Tytuimouth  Charlidary,  fol.  184  :  Brand,  ii.  ."i-b  n.  ®  Spearman's  Durham,  7  ;  Brand,  ii.  7. 
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part  of  the  Tyne  '  (that  is,  the  north)  'have  the  monks  of  Durham  fisheries,  to  wit,  at  Walls- 
hend  (four)  and  at  Wyllyngton  (four).'  Henry  thereupon  confirmed  to  the  bishop  all  the 
lands  and  privileges  held  by  his  predecessors,  together  with  free,  honourable,  and  quiet  rights 
to  navigation  in  the  south  part  of  the  Tyne,  and  ordered  that  ships  should  be  allowed  to  moor 
on  the  bishop's  side  of  the  river,  as  was  done  on  the  opposite  shore;  and  that  the  bishop 
should  have  the  right  to  ply  on  his  part  of  Tyne  as  fully  and  freely  as  the  king  possessed  the 
usage  in  the  other  part.^ 

Henry  also,  in  what  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  genuine  charter  to  the  Prior  and 
Convent,  granted  at  York  in  1154,  confirmed  to  them  all  their  liberties  and  possessions,  the 
latter  including  '  Giruura  '  (Jarrow)  with  the  church  and  the  fisheries  of  the  Tine,  the  church 
of  St  Hild,  and  the  vills  of  Wiuestoua,  Hertedunam,  Prestunam,  etc.-  Preston  (Simonside) 
was  granted  by  the  Convent  to  Sir  Hugh  de  Morewic  before  11S(),  and  does  not  appear  in 
subsequent  confirmations.  Pope  Urban,  who  was  elected  in  1188,  also  confirmed  to  the  Prior 
and  monks  their  possessions,  including  the  churches  and  vills  of  Jarrow  and  Wivesto.-^  The 
latter  appears  to  have  been  temporarily  confiscated  by  Bishop  Pudsey,  as  it  figures  in  his 
Boldon  Buke,  compiled  in  1189,  amongst  the  episcopal  possessions,  being  then  let  to  farm  with 
the  demesne  land,  the  mill,  the  villans  (how  many  of  these  there  were  is  not  stated),  and  the 
works.  The  arable  land  was  worked  with  a  stock  of  two  ploughs  and  two  harrows,  and  paid  a 
rental  of  thirteen  marks,  or  £8  13s.  4d.*  The  rental  of  Sunderland,  which  was  also  at  farm  at 
that  time,  was  only  £5  per  annum,  with  one  mark  additional  for  the  mill.  Consequently 
Westoe  must  have  been  a  vill  of  some  importance.  Richard,  *  the  Lionheart,'  in  the  year  of  his 
accession  (1189),  on  December  18,  confirmed  to  Bishop  Pudsey  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  see  by  land  and  water,  the  fisheries,  etc. 

The  first  charter  to  the  Prior  and  Convent,  of  which  the  genuineness  is  absolutely  beyond 
question,  copies  of  it  being  preserved  in  the  King's  registers,  is  that  of  John,  given  in  a  Council 
held  at  Newport,  Feb.  2,  1204,  which  confirms  to  the  monks  all  lands,  tithes,  churches,  etc., 
held  by  them,  including  Wiuestou,  Hertedon,  Prestun,  the  church  of  St.  Hild,  Gerwuum,  and 
its  church,  and  fisheries  in  the  water  of  Tyne.^    John  also  confirmed  the  bishop's  claim  (which 
included  that  of  the  Prior)  to  the  navigation  of  the  south  side  of  the  river.     The  Church's 
jurisdiction  on  the  river  Avas  further  acknowledged  in    1213  by  King  John's  letter   to   the 
Archdeacon  of  Durham  (probably  Aimerich  do  Talboys)  and  Philipp  de  Ulcot,  which  incident- 
ally testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  foreign  trade  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tyne  at  that  early 
date.      *  Inasmuch,'  says  the  Royal  missive,  '  as  you  have  informed  us  of  a  vessel  of  Norway 
which  hath  arrived  in  the  Tyne  with  frieze   and    other   merchandise,  we  command  you  to 
purchase  the  said  frieze-work  of  the  said  merchants,  and  to  permit  them  to  sell  their  other 
merchandise  to  whomsocAer  they  will,  and  to  proceed  wheresoever  they  will  with  their  vessel.**^ 
This  letter,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  dated  the  year  after  John's  submission  to  Pope  Innocent,  and 
the  same  year  in  which  he  granted  to  Newcastle  letters  patent  to  be  a  Corporation,  and  to  hold 
the  town  in  fee-farm  at  the  rent  of  £100  per  annum.     The  grant,  however,  makes  no  mention 
of  Newcastle's  jurisdiction  over  the  Tyne,  or  the  fisheries  in  the  river.     That  John's  confirma- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Prior  and  monks  preceded  his  charter  to  Newcastle,  was  the  ground 
upon  which  the  Priors  subsequently  based  their  denial  of  the  right  of  Newcastle  to  interfere 
with  Shields  or  the  trade  thereof 

»  Murray    m.ss.,    fol.    206;     Spearman's  Jhtrham,    7;  <  ^oWou  Z^wite,  Snr.  Soc,  Ixxx v.  3^5,  69. 
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During  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Richard  Poore,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  formal 
investigation,  about  1228,  into  the  claims  of  the  monastery  to  Wyvestow  and  other  vills,  in  the 
course  of  which  much  evidence  of  local  interest  was  brought  forward  by  Prior  Kerneth  and  his 
monks.  Incidentally,  the  inquiry  proves  the  existence,  prior  to  that  date,  of  Westoe  as  an 
organised  vill  with  a  manor-house,  since  John  of  Jarrow,  a  layman,  testified  to  the  fact  that 
the  Prior  had  the  right  to  take,  from  Hayning  Forest,  wood  for  the  repair  of  his  house  at 
Wyvestowe.^  Several  witnesses  swore  that  the  Priors  had  long  enjoyed,  in  their  lands  at 
Wyvestou  and  elsewhere,  the  same  Royal  liberties  as  the  bishop  had  in  the  episcopal  manors. 
One  deposed  that  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Phillip  (de  Pictavia,  1195-1208),  there  were  wrecked  on 
the  land  of  the  Prior  at  Wyuestowe  two  boats  and  a  coble  (the  earliest  known  mention  of  this 
craft),  and  also  a  ship  of  oak,  in  length  fifty  feet  or  more,  which  were  all  seized  to  the  use  of 
the  Prior  by  his  bailiff,  while  another  witness  spoke  to  two  cobles  and  a  boat  coming  ashore 
in  the  time  of  Bishop  Hugh  (Pudsey),  and  being  converted  to  the  Prior's  use.*  The  'Convenit* 
between  Bishop  Poore  and  Prior  Kerneth,  in  1229,  definitely  confirmed  separate  estates  to  the 
monastery,  and  also  conferred  upon  the  Prior  judicial  powers,  within  his  own  possessions, 
second  only  to  those  possessed  by  the  bishop  throughout  the  Palatinate.*  By  this  agreement, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  modern  borough  of  South  Shields,  except  the  land  of  St.  Hild,  was 
definitely  transferred  to  the  monastery. 

Thomas  de  Melsanby,  who  succeeded  Kerneth  as  Prior  in  1233,  at  once  set  about  compiling 
such  a  record  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  as  would  prevent  similar  disputes  in  future. 
The  result  was  the  famous  Melsanby  Buke,  a  rent-roll  on  similar  lines  to  the  Boldon  Buke  of 
Bishop  Pudsey,  completed  in  1235,  and  containing  the  first  mention  of  South  Shields  by  its 
modern  name.  The  book  itself  has  long  been  lost,  but  the  entry  is  so  frequently  quoted  in  the 
records  of  the  Convent  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  authenticity.  One  of  these 
quotations  occurs  in  the  reply  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  to  the  complaint  of  the  mayor  and 
burgesses  of  Newcastle  in  1345,  referred  to  hereafter,  and  runs  as  follows : — * 

For  the  Building  of  the  Vill  of  South  Scheles. — The  Prior  alleges  an  ancient  rent-roll 
which  contains  about  the  present  matter  what  was  written  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1235,  in  which  rent- 
roll  under  the  title  Scheles  are  recited  by  name  twenty-four  tenants,  holding  at  the  time  divers  tofts  or 
tenements,  from  which  it  appears  that  before  that  time  there  was  a  town  in  that  place,  since  the  said 
tenements  would  not  have  been  erected  suddenly,  and  the  said  rent-book  is  called  the  Melsamhy  Bttk, 
which  is  as  of  great  authority  in  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  Priorate  as  is  the  Boldon  Buk  in  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  Episcopate. 

For  Bakers  and  Brewers. — The  said  rent-roll,  called  Melsamhy  Bvk,  where  under  the  title 
Scheles,  William,  son  of  Roger,  in  such  a  manner  holds  a  tavern  on  lease,  and  pays  one  mark  (ISs.  4d.), 
and  in  other  former  rent-rolls  is  contained  that  brewers  of  Scheles  have  paid  to  the  Prior  for  brewing 
some  40s.,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 

The  infant  town  was  not  permitted  to  exist  Avithout  a  struggle.  During  the  episcopate  of 
Bishop  Kirkham  and  the  Priorate  of  Bertram,  at  the  assizes  held  in  the  40th  Henry  in.  (1256) 
at  Newcastle,  before  Roger  de  Thurkelby,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  Nicholas  de  Hadlon,  and 
Roger  de  Wyvgle,  justices  itinerant,  the  Prior  of  Durham  and  his  men  were  indicted  for  a 
trespass,  in  founding,  contrary  to  the  inhibition  at  the  previous  circuit  of  the  judges,  a  large  vill 
in  the  port  of  Tyne  with  twenty  and  seven  houses,  two  ovens,  and  four  breweries,  at  which  they 
baked  bread  and  brewed  beor.     The  indictment  further  stated  that  the  men  of  the  vill  sold 

1  Feodarinm,  266,  2S4.  *  Jhid.,   119 n;   Charhdary,   iii.,    D.   and  C,    Dmr,   (in 

■  //iiV/.,  265,  276,  285.  Hunter  Mss.). 

»  Ihid.y  212,  et  stq. 
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their  fish  there  wholesale,  thus  *  regrating  and  forestalling '  the  market  (of  Newcastle)  to  the 
detriment  of  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle,  and  the  loss  of  the  king's  revenue.^  The  jury  found 
upon  their  oath  that  the  prior  and  his  men  had  twenty-six  houses  at  Suthcheles,  which  Avas  in 
the  port  of  Tyne,  and  an  oven  in  which  bread  was  baked  for  sale,  and  that  they  baked  and 
brewed  for  sailors  and  strangers,  and  that  Walter,  the  chaplain,  had  an  oven  at  the  church  of 
St.  Hild  in  which  he  baked  for  sailors  and  strangers.  The  jury  presented  that  bread  and  beer 
ought  not  to  be  sold  at  Suthcheles,  but  at  Newcastle,  by  the  merchants.  The  said  town  also 
had  fisheries,  and  the  fishers  sold  their  fish  wholesale,  to  be  sold  again  retail,  to  the  loss  of  the 
burgesses  of  Newcastle  and  of  the  king.  Newcastle  appears  to  have  had  the  best  of  this 
battle,  since  in  the  43rd  Henry  in.  (1259),  an  agreement  is  recorded  -  between  the  town  of 
Newcastle  and  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Durham,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  South 
Shields  should  have  liberty  to  bake  and  brew  for  themselves  only,  but  not  for  the  use  of 
strangers,  that  no  ships  should  be  laden  or  unladen  at  that  place,  and  that  no  '  shears '  or 
quays  should  be  built  there. 

South  Shields  proved  difficult  to  repress,  for  another  prosecution  took  place  in  the 
following  reign.  According  to  a  Hundred  Roll  for  the  3rd  Edward  i.  (1275),  it  was  presented^ 
that  the  Prior  of  Durham  had  caused  to  be  built  a  certain  vill  called  Sutheseles,  now  thirty 
years  past,  and  sold  divers  merchandise  thereat;  while  four  years  later,  at  the  Assizes  at 
Newcastle  in  1279,*  John  de  Vallibus,  William  de  Seaham,  Roger  Loveday,  John  de  Metingham, 
and  Thomas  de  Sodingham  being  justices  itinerant,  it  was  presented  by  the  jury  as  a  trespass, 
that  the  Prior  of  Tynemouth  had  built  a  town  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  water  of  Tyne,  at 
Seles,  and  the  Prior  of  Durham  another  on  the  south  side,  *  where  no  town  ought  to  be,  except 
lodges  only  in  which  fishermen  might  abide,'  and  that  fishermen  sold  fish  there  which  ought 
to  be  sold  at  Newcastle,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  whole  borough,  and  in  detriment  to  the  tolls 
of  our  lord  the  king,  because  the  fish  and  other  merchandise  on  which  our  lord  the  king  is 
wont  to  take  toll,  which  are  now  sold  in  the  above  manner,  ought  to  be  sold  at  the  borough  of 
Newcastle,  where  our  lord  the  king  takes  his  tolls.  The  indictment  against  the  Prior  of 
Durham  (Claxton)  set  forth  also  that  he  had  made  a  brewery,  and  had  ships  where  only  boats 
ought  to  be.  There  is  no  record  of  any  judgment  entered  against  South  Shields  in  this 
instance. 

In  1290  judgment  was   again   prayed   by    Newcastle   in   an   action    against    the  Priors 

of  Durham  and  Tynemouth    when    the   burgesses   complained    that    the   custom  of  prisage 

of  100  from  every  ship-load  of  herring  or   haddock,  and  from   every  boat   the   best  fish, 

was  lost  through  selling   of  fish    at   Shields;    that   all    the    country-folks   and    sailors  sold 

their  goods   at   Sheles,  whereby  the   king   lost    the   toll ;    and    whereas    the  king   ought  to 

hiwe  the  towage  of  ships  and   boats   through   all   lands  on    the  Tyne,  the  prior  would  not 

permit  ships  and  boats  to  pass  or  track  through  his  land,  but  compelled  them  to  return 

^  deep  water.     Judgment  was  given  in  Hilary  term  (1292)  that  the  king  had  the  whole 

P^rt  of  Tyne  from  Sparhawk  ^  to  Hadwyn    streams  (another  version  says,  '  the  lords  on 

^^  south  side   being   entitled    only   to   a    third');    that  none  might  load  or  unload  ships 

therein  without  the  licence  of  the  king  or  burgesses,  and  that  ships  might  not  load  either 

Northumberland  Assize  Rolls,  Siir.  Soc,  Ixxxviii,  81,  82.  disputes  as  marking  the  seaward  boundary  of  Newcastle's 

Hlurray  MSS.,  fol.  234  ;  Brand,  ii.  8.  jurisdiction.     Sparhawk  (Sparrow   Hawk)   or  Sparhakke 

■•  Northumberland  Aftsize  BollSy  81  n.  (so  named  by  the  Danish  Rovers)  was  a  rock  bearing  about 

*  Ilfid.,  364  ».  ;  Rol.  Parlt.,  i.  26.  200  yards  nearly  east  of  the  Spanish  Fort  and  south-east 

^  This  is  the  first  mention  we  have  found  in  the  records  from  Tynemouth  Castle,  just  within  the  line  of  where  the 

of  the  Sparhawk,  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  all  the  North  Pier  now  runs. 
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at  Tynemouth  or  Sheles.^  The  judgment  was  reversed  the  following  year  under  singular 
circumstances.  Under  the  Statute  of  Gloucester,  it  was  ordered  that  all  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  others,  who  claimed  to  have  any  franchise  by  charter  of  the  king's  predecessors 
or  in  any  other  manner,  should  prove  their  claims  before  the  king*s  justices  in  Eyre. 
Bishop  Bee  declined  to  comply  with  this  Act,  whereupon  Hugh  de  Cressingham  and  his 
fellow-justices  in  Northumberland  seized  the  bishop's  franchise  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
Bee  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  asserting  that  he  and  all  his  predecessors  had,  time 
out  of  mind,  enjoyed  and  exercised  Royal  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  king  and  Council, 
in  1293,  thereupon  decided  that  the  seizure  was  wrongfully  made.  They  revoked  and 
annulled  the  judgment,  and  fully  restored  the  liberties  of  the  Palatinate.^  The  depositions 
of  the  Haliwer-folk  in  the  time  of  Henry  ii.  were  produced  in  support  of  the  claim.* 

It  may  be  convenient  to  summarise  at  this  point  the  chief  incidents  of  the  long 
struggle  between  the  Church  of  Durham  and  the  community  of  Newcastle,  which  continued 
practically  so  long  as  the  Prior  and  Convent  existed.  The  series  of  documents  here  quoted 
aflford  in  themselves  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  important  fishing  and  shipping  trade 
at  South  Shields  at  least  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  According  to  Spearman,^ 
in  1334  the  king's  commissioners,  appointed  Conservators  of  the  Tyne,  were  prosecuted 
before  Bishop  Bury's  justices  for  intermeddling  in  the  conservatorship  of  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  and  were  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment,  but  the  king  promised 
to  reform  those  abuses  for  the  future,  and  the  bishop's  claim  was  allowed  in  the  King's 
Exchequer.  The  king  also  forbade  Newcastle  to  hinder  the  mooring  of  ships  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tyne.^  The  rights  and  liberties  of  South  Shields  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
inquisition  held  before  Simon  Esshe,  Sheriff  of  Durham,  as  to  the  date  of  which  there 
is  considerable  confusion.  Brand®  gives  it  as  1323,  but  Esshe  was  not  appointed  sheriff 
until  ten  years  later,  while  as  the  document  itself  states  that  it  Avas  *done  in  the  third 
year  of  the  episcopate  of  Richard,'  he  is  obviously  in  error,  as  Lewis  Beaumont  was  Bishop 
in  1323.  Mr.  Welford^  dates  it  1336,  and  in  the  Hunter  mss.  it  is  quoted  in  the  Prior's 
plea,  and  immediately  followed  by  a  grant  '  made  at  York  on  August  20th,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  King  Edward  (1335),  confirming  its  finding.' 

The  jurors  found  upon  their  oaths  {inter  alia)  *  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  the 
men  of  his  liberty  had  free  passage  by  mid-stream  of  the  Tyne  with  ships  and  boats, 
and  free  loading  and  discharging  of  cargoes  wheresoever  they  would,  all  along  the  coast 
of  the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  with  liberty  to  bring  and  sell  all  manner  of  goods  and 
necessary  things  there  as  they  pleased ;  that  the  Bishop  and  Prior  of  Durham  had  their 
free  fisheries  on  their  own  side  of  the  Tyne,  where  the  fishermen  were  free  to  sell  fish 
where  they  pleased ;  but  that  the  fishermen  of  the  Bishop  and  Prior,  as  well  in  Pipewellgate 
(Gateshead)  as  in  Sheles,  were  utterly  disturbed  in  their  freedom  in  selling  fish  taken 
in  the  Tyne  and  at  sea,  and  vi  et  armis  were  taken  and  drawn  to  the  market  of  Newcastle, 
and  if  they  sold  elsewhere  they  were  heavily  amerced.  The  men  of  the  bishopric,  moreover, 
were  not  suftered  to  load  or  discharge  ships  on  their  own  side  the  river;  and  even  the 
Prior's  own  proper  wool,  coming  from  Holy  Island  by  ship,  and  landed  upon  his  land 
at  Sheles,  was  seized,  and  the  ship  attached  and  drawn  away  to  Newcastle;    and  if  the 
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fishers  of  Sheles  sell  their  fish  to  the  Bishop  or  Prior  of  Durham,  or  others,  at  Sheles, 
upon  the  land  of  the  bishop,  out  of  the  Market  of  Newcastle,  the  bailifi^  of  Newcastle 
take  the  said  fishers  and  carry  them  to  Newcastle,  and  there  imprison  them  until  they 
are  redeemed,  and  the  aforesaid  bailiffs  disturb  those  who  attempt  to  carry,  without  composi- 
tion, wool,  coals,  turf,  etc.,  or  other  articles  of  necessity,  along  the  Tyne  to  the  bishop's 
side.'  Upon  this  inquisition  the  king  directed  a  mandate  to  the  Mayor  and  Bailiff  of 
Newcastle,  setting  forth  that  the  bishop  had  established  the  claim  of  himself  and  his 
predecessors  to  freely  ascend  and  descend  the  waters  of  Tyne  by  the  whole  coast  of  the 
said  bishopric,  with  fish,  provisions,  fuel,  wool,  and  all  other  merchandise  in  ships  and 
boats,  and  to  load  and  discharge  the  same,  and  that  the  fisheries  of  the  bishop  in  the 
sea  and  in  the  river  are  free;  and  ordering  and  directing  that  all  such  ships  and  boats 
with  goods  and  merchandise  shall  have  freedom  to  load  and  discharge  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Palatinate  without  impediment. 

Newcastle,  in  September    1344,  appointed    Commissioners   to   inquire  into  *  weirs  and 

kiddles '  lying  across  the  river  to  the  detriment  of  navigation,  when  the  Bishop  of  Durham 

was  forbidden  to  molest  the  Commissioners  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.*     Bishop  Bury 

retaliated  by  issuing  a  Commission,  dated  August  27,  1345,^  addressed  to  Prior  John  Fossour, 

Ralph   Neville,  Thomas  Surtees,  Roger  Blakiston,  and    others,   to   make   inquisition   as   to 

persons  who   had   unlawfully  interfered  with   his   right   of  navigation  and   fishing  in   the 

southern  half  of  the  waters  of  the  Tyne,  alleging   that  these  rights  were   being  interfered 

with  by  certain  malefactors  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  who  tried  to  force  ships  to  unload 

in  other  parts  of  the  Tyne,  and  compel  fishers  to  bring  the  fish  they  have  caught  to  those 

places,  against  the  peace  of  the  king  and  the  liberties  of  the  See.     In  the  copy  preserved  in 

the  public  records  the  Mayor  (Rd.  de  Galeway)  and  forty- one  others  are  mentioned,  and  part 

of  the  indictment  is  that  they  prevented  vessels  plying  or  loading  or  bringing  provisions  or 

goods  to  Heworth,  Heberne,  Jarrou,  or  Wyvistowe,  or   fishermen  selling  fish  therein.     On 

February  21,  1352,  Bishop  Hatfield  issued  a  monition^  against  violations  of  the  liberties  of 

St.  Cuthbert  and  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Durham  at  South  Sheles,  by  ignorant  men, 

who,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  hindered  the  boats  of  the  vill  of  South 

Sheles,  which  go  to  catch  fish  in  the  sea,  from  landing  their  fish  on  the  territory  of  the 

Prior  and  Convent,  and  compelled  them  to  go  to  the  vill  of  Newcastle,  and  there  sell  their 

fish  untithed,  compelling  also  the  men  in  the  boats  to  *  swear  on  the  book'  that  they  will 

sell  tish  nowhere  else, '  to  the  harm  of  our  Church  of  Durham  and  the  Church  of  Jarrow,* 

and  commanding  all  men  under  penalty  of  excommunication  not  to  have  the  temerity  and 

presumption  to  again  interfere  with  the  fishermen  of  Sheles. 

Newcastle  apparently  waived  its  claims,  for  on  March  7,  1353,  an  agreement*  was  signed 
in  the  revestry  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham'  between  Lord  John  (Fossour),  the 
Prior  of  Durham,  with  certain  of  his  monks  on  the  one  part,  and  *  the  discreet  man,  Peter 
draper,  Mayor  of  the  Vill  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  John  de  Emelson,  John  of  the  Chamber, 
and  John  de  Redyng,  senior,  burgesses  of  the  said  vill  of  the  other  part.'  The  Mayor  and 
burgesses,  after  declaring  that  the  boats  were  seized,  not  for  selling  fish  but  for  refusing  to 
pay  the  tolls  and  customs  due  to  Newcastle,  'acknowledged  and  confessed  expressly  that 
the  fishermen  of  South  Scheles  with  their  boats  were  free  to  go  to  sea  and  there  fish,  and 

^  Jleij.  Pai.  Lhuielm.y  iv.  258.  ^  IC.    Keg.    Hatfield^     11  ;     Mss.    in    Hunter's    Roumty 

*  Ibid.,  .3.33  4  ;  ytwcastU  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth       172  x  .3. 
Centurieif  124.  -*  Mss.  in  Hunter's  Bowmef  158  x  9. 
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to  return  freely  with  the  fish  they  have  caught  to  South  Scheles,  and  there  to  sell  their 
fish  to  the  FVishop  and  Prior  of  Durham,  and  to  others  of  the  bishopric  according  to  their 
pleasure,  and  that  they  ought  without  any  interference  to  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  Mayor 
and  burgesses  desired,  however,  that  the  fishermen  should  bring  the  remainder  of  their  fish 
to  the  Vill  of  Newcastle,  and  there  freely  sell  them.  They  did  not  demand  this  b}'  right, 
or  claim,  but  only  by  reason  of  good  neighbourhood  and  friendship.  The  Mayor  and 
burgesses,  moreover,  promised  the  Lord  Prior  that,  in  case  the  fishermen  should  not  come  to 
Newcastle  with  fish  for  sale,  they  would  in  no  way  molest  or  trouble  or  disturb  them  on  that 
account.' 

In  1872  a  Commission  of  Conservancy  of  the  Tyne  appears  to  have  been  granted  to  the 
Mayor  qf  Newcastle  and  others.^  Eleven  years  later,  however,  Richard  ii.,  by  charter  to 
Bishop  Fordham,  28th  December  1383,  granted  that  merchants  and  all  others  should  ply 
on  any  part  of  the  bishop's  side  of  the  river,  and  unload  coals  or  merchandise,  and  carry 
them  where  they  pleased  without  impediment  from  the  men  of  the  town  of  Newcastle. 
Spearman  says  that  this  charter  included  the  right  to  land  ballast.*  In  defiance  of  this 
the  burgesses  brought  an  action  against  the  bishop  in  1385,  to  show  cause  why  Newcastle 
should  not  have  the  whole  water  of  Tyne  from  the  sea  to  Hedwin  Streams  according  to 
their  ancient  charters.^  There  is  no  record  of  the  result,  but  presumably  the  action  failed, 
since  in  1393  Richard  ii.  confirmed  to  Bishop  Skirlaw  his  moiety  of  the  river,  with  power 
to  load  and  unload  ships,  etc.,  without  molestation,*  and  in  1407,  Thomas  Langley,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  obtained  from  Henry  iv.  a  Royal  charter,  which  confirmed  the  liberties  and 
privileges  granted  to  the  preceding  bishops  since  the  establishment  of  the  See,  including  the 
right  to  load  coals  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Tyne.  Evidently  the  Church  succeeded  in 
maintaining  its  rights  to  free  navigation  and  the  wreck  of  the  sea  at  South  Shields,  for 
in  the  accounts  of  Sir  William  Claxton,  the  Bishop's  Sheriff,  for  1415,  occurs  an  entry  of 
46s.  8d.,  the  price  of  one  boat,  with  all  its  apparatus  and  gear,  as  wreck  of  the  sea,  and  in 
1416  the  price  of  one  cord  inventoried  at  Shields  as  wreck  of  the  sea,  lldi*^ 

About  1416,  however,  Newcastle  appears  again  to  have  taken  legal  action  against  the 
trading  rights  of  South  Shields,  the  indictment  alleging  that  by  their  ancient  charters 
Newcastle  had  conveyed  to  them  the  whole  water  of  Tyne,  and  that  no  vessels  ought  to 
load  or  discharge  in  the  port,  except  at  that  town,  and  that  this  claim  had  been  upheld 
before  the  Justices  Itinerary.  Newcastle  also  claimed  that  by  its  charter  no  market  or  fair 
should  bo  held  within  twelve  miles  of  that  town,  whereas  one  was  held  at  South  Shields; 
that  Newcastle  had  the  right  of  towage  over  and  of  anchorage  on  the  land  of  the  Prior 
at  South  Shields,  which  was  denied  them  by  the  Prior,  and  the  latter  had  built  *a  town  where 
no  town  should  be,' as  had  been  proved  on  inquisition  before  the  Justices  Itinerary;  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  had  encroached  on  the  Royal  rights ;  that  the  Prior  claimed 
wreckage  and  deodands  which  belonged  to  the  king ;  that  he  maintained  fishers,  bakers,  and 
brewers  at  South  Shields  against  the  rights  of  Newcastle,  as  shown  upon  inquisition  and 
agreement;  and  that  the  Prior  maintained  great  ships  at  Shields  where  he  ought  only  to 
have  boats.  In  the  subjoined  reply  to  this  indictment  the  whole  case  for  South  Shields 
is  set  forth  with  admirable  lucidity  and  terseness.  The  document,  although  undated,  is 
evidently  the  instructions  to  counsel    prepared   by  Prior  Wessington  (installed    1416)  and 

'  Hraiul,  ii.  12.  ^  Newca«tle  in  the  Fourteenth  aiid  Fifteenth  CetUuri€s,20X 

-Spearman,   10;    Hrunil,   ii.    258   «.  ;    Xewrojitle   in   the         ■*  Dugdale's  iVbn<M/tVoti,  46,  47. 
Fourteenth  ami  Fi/tttnth  Ccnfnrkfi,  201.  "  Hutchinson,  i.  4(>9  n. 
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frequently  referred  to  in  the  Conventual  Records.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  same 
designation  of '  yill '  is  throughout  the  document  applied  both  to  South  Shields  and  Newcastle, 
although  the  latter  was  a  borough  by  virtue  of  Royal  Charter. 


Reply  of  the  Prior  of  Durham  to  the  Complaint  of  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses 

OF   the    VlLL   OF    Ne\VCASTLE-UPON-TyNE.^ 

For  the  original  and  fundamental  reply  to  the  present  complaint  by  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses 
of  the  Vill  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  Prior  says,  that  in  the  year  of  grace  883,  St.  Cuthbert  and 
the  Church  were  granted  the  whole  territory  between  the  Wcor  and  Tyn  WMth  all  that  pertained 
thereto,  and  that  after  that  date,  St.  Cuthbert  and  the  Church  were  granted  all  the  hind  between  Teys 
and  Wcor  with  all  that  pertained  thereto,  and  there  were  also  conceded  Royal  liberties  to  St.  Cuthljert, 
his  bishops,  and  the  ministers  of  his  church  over  the  people  called  Haliwerfolk  in  the  said  territory 
in  the  parts  to  the  north  of  the  Teys  and  to  the  soutli  of  the  Tyn,  and  that  those  liberties  extended 
to  the  third  part  of  the  water  of  Tyne,  and  that  the  third  part  of  the  northern  part  of  the  said  water 
l>ordering  on  the  land  of  the  Prior  at  Wallsend  and  Wyllington  also  belonged  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Durham  and  the  liberties  of  St.  Cuthbert.  And  he  savs  that  these  donations  were  confirmed  unto 
(rod  and  St.  Cuthbert  and  the  Church  of  Durham  by  the  noble  kings  of  England,  William  l.,  William  ll., 
Henry  I.,  Stephen,  Henry  ll.,  Richard  I.,  and  John  in  the  5th  year  of  his  reign.  And  the  charter 
of  confirmation  of  King  John  preceded  the  donation  of  that  King  to  the  Mayor  and  community 
of  the  Vill  of  Newcastle,  which  donation  is  dated  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  therefore 
such  latter  donation  could  not  prejudice  the  older  and  prior  grants  and  confirmations  to  God  and 
St.  Cuthbert  and  the  Church  of  Durham. 

The  Prior  says  also,  that  since  the  time  of  the  former  grants  of  the  whole  land  and  Royal  liberties 
as  l)efore  recited,  his  predecessors  and  himself  have  been  seized  and  possessed  of  the  said  lands  and 
waters,  and  that  the  predecessors  of  the  Prior,  before  the  time  of  memory,  built,  as  is  well  known, 
the  Vill  of  South  Sheles,  which  Vill  and  the  tenants  of  the  same  were  always  free  from  all  jurisdiction 
of  the  Mayor  and  the  community  of  the  Vill  of  Newcastle,  and  in  no  way  subject  to  them  or  answerable 
for  any  matters  occurring  within  the  liberties  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  the  Church  of  Durham  ;  and  so 
it  seems  to  the  Prior  that  of  right  he  ought  not  to  reply  to  the  complaints  of  the  Mayor  and  community 
of  the  Vill  of  Newcastle. 

Nevertheless,  that  the  Prior  may  not  seem  unreasonal)le  and  opposed  to  friendly  dealing,  or  to 
avoid  lightly  the  complaints  of  the  Mayor,  he  wishes,  with  a  view  to  promote  mutual  friendship 
^'etween  the  parties,  to  answer  to  the  complaints  contained  in  the  articles ;  under  protest,  nevertheless, 
that  the  matters  so  answered  by  himself  shall  in  no  way  prejudice  the  rights  and  liberties  or  i)ossessions 
of  St.  Cuthbert  and  the  Church  of  Durham,  or  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  or  anything  whatsoever 
belonging  to  the  liberty  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

To  the  first  Article,  the  Prior  says  that  King  John,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  gave 
^  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  the  Vill  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  the  said  Vill  to  be  held  of  himself 
and  his  heirs  at  a  perpetual  rent,  was  not  seized  of  any  parcel  of  land  where  is  the  Vill  of  South 
Sheles,  nor  of  that  part  of  the  water  of  Tyne  which  pertained  from  of  old  without  interruption  and 
pertains  in  the  present  to  the  liberties  of  St.  Cuthbert ;  nor  must  it  be  thought  that  so  noble  a  king 
gave  that  which  he  had  not  in  his  possession.  He  also  says,  that  neither  the  Prior  nor  his  tenants 
load  or  discharge  within  the  port  any  merchandise,  except  their  own  proper  goods,  bought  elsewhere 
for  their  own  sustenance  and  that  of  the  monastery  of  Durham,  and  brought  to  the  town  of  South 
Sheles  in  ships  and  boats,  which  goods  so  belonging  to  them  it  was  lawful  for  them  by  the  liberties 
given  them  by  these  noble  kings  of  England  to  embark  and  unload  there,  and  to  carry  them  without 
low  arising  to  the  king. 

The  Prior  says  also  that  an  inquisition  held  before  the  Justices  Itinerary  against  the  liberties 
of  St.  Cuthbert  is  not  valid,  and  as  far  as  regards  the  agreement  alleged  as  made  between  the 
monastery  of  Durham  and  the  men  of  Newcastle,  he  does  not  know  of  such  an  agreement.     He  says 

*  CharttUanf,  iii.,  /),  ami  G.  Darham ;  quoted  in  MSB.  in  Hunter's  Bourne,  158,  159. 
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that  in  reganl  to  a  question  about  the  selling  of  fish  at  South  Sheles,  an  agreement  was  made  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Durham  between  John  Fossour,  Prior  of  the  said  Church,  and  Mr.  Peter  Graper, 
Mayor,  and  other  Burgesses  of  the  Vill  of  Newcastle,  many  notable  persons  being  present,  by  which 
agreement  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  empowered  to  hinder  the  tenants 
of  South  Sheles  freely  bringing  to  the  Vill  of  South  Sheles  the  fish  caught  by  themselves  in  the  sea 
or  in  the  waters  of  the  Tyne,  and  there  exposing  their  fish  to  whomsoever  is  willing  to  buy. 

To  the  second  Article,  the  Prior  says,  that  the  distance  between  market  and  market,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  ought  to  be  six  miles  (and  a  half  and  a  third  part),  and  it  is  according 
to  the  law  and  custom  of  England,  that  several  markets  are  as  close  as  six  or  seven  miles,  and  that 
if  the  kings  of  England  have  granted  to  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  the  Vill  of  Newcastle  that  no 
market  should  l)e  raised  within  twelve  miles  of  Newcastle,  such  a  grant  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
to  the  prejudice  or  derogation  of  liberties  which  the  kings  have  previously  granted  and  confirmed. 

To  the  third  Article,  of  towage  ^  and  anchorage  by  the  men  of  the  Prior  at  South  Sheles,  the  Prior 
says  that  sailors  have  no  authority  for  entering  the  land  of  the  Prior,  or  for  walking  on  the  herbage 
or  green  crops  of  the  Prior  and  his  tenants,  or  doing  damage  to  the  same ;  and  as  to  the  custom 
alleged  by  the  Mayor  and  community  of  Newcastle,  the  Prior  has  not  known  any  such  custom. 

To  the  fourth  Article,  the  Prior  says  that  his  predecessors,  before  the  time  of  memory,  built 
on  their  own  proper  ground  the  Vill  of  South  Sheles,  as  was  sufficiently  lawful  for  them  to  do, 
as  was  stated  in  the  first  Article ;  and  the  Prior  again  says,  that  an  inquisition  before  the  Justices 
Itinerant,  and  also  one  held  by  the  Mayor  and  community  themselves  against  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  is  not  to  be  admitted. 

To  the  fifth  Article,  the  Prior  denies  that  he  and  his  tenants  have  made  encroachment  on  the 
Royal  rights,  and  to  the  inquisition  he  makes  answer  as  in  the  first  and  fourth  Article. 

To  the  sixth  Article,  as  to  wrecks,  deodands,  and  other  things  driven  ashore  on  the  land  of 
the  Prior,  that  in  virtue  of  the  grants  of  which  mention  is  made  in  his  reply  to  the  first  Article, 
the  Ijord  Bishop  and  Prior  have  the  right  to  take  wreckage  and  other  goods  cast  upon  their  land 
or  floating  off"  the  shore  thereof  (*  flotsam  and  jetsam '). 

To  the  seventh  Article,  about  bakers  and  brewers  at  the  town  of  South  Sheles,  the  Prior  says, 
that  from  time  immemorial  he  and  his  predecessors  have  had  in  the  Vill  of  South  Sheles  bakers  and 
brewers,  who  freely  sold  bread  and  beer  to  whomsoever  wished  to  buy,  and  this  turned  and  does 
still  turn  to  the  great  advantage  of  those  navigating  there ;  and  to  the  inquisitions  and  agreement 
alleged  in  the  Article  of  the  Mayor  and  commuin'ty,  the  Prior  replies  as  in  the  first  Article. 

To  the  eighth  Article,  wherein  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  allege  that  at  South  Sheles  there 
should  be  no  ships  but  only  boats  and  cobles  (cobelli)  with  eight  or  ten  oai*s  at  the  most,  the  Prior 
denies  this,  and  with  regard  to  the  agreement  alleged  by  the  Mayor  and  community,  he  answers  as 
in  the  first  Article. 

Appended  to  this  reply  is  a  series  of  '  instructions  to  be  exhibited  to  the  counsel  of  the 
Lords  Bishop  and  Prior  of  Durham,  against  the  complaints  of  the  Mayor  and  community  of 
the  Vill  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.'  These  instructions  quote  the  charters  and  grants  already 
referred  to,  the  extracts  from  Melsanby  Buke,  etc.,  and,  in  fact,  form  a  perfect  abstract  of 
title  for  the  Prior  s  possession  of  South  Shields. 

In  the  following  year  (1417)  complaints  were  exhibited  against  the  Priors  of  Durham  and 
Tynemouth  and  the  Abbot  of  Newminster  for  making  new  weirs  in  the  Tyne,  which  encroached 
on  the  deep  course  of  the  water,  that  is,  the  king's  stream,  called  the  channel  and  middleway, 
and  for  having  nets  of  such  small  size  as  to  destroy  the  brood  of  salmon  and  other  fishes.* 
In  1485  the  men  of  Newcastle  were  ordered  to  restore  to  the  bishop  a  ship  which  they  had 
seized,  and  to  deliver  up  a  wreck  of  the  sea,  a  cord  called  a  cable  found  at  Sheles,  or  pay  its 

^  The  question  of  towage,  which  frequently  crops  up  in  which  in  modern  times  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much 

these  disputes,  refers  to  the  custom  of  *  tracking '  or  haul-  litigation.     The  custom  of  tracking  prevailed   down  to 

ing  vessels  up  the  river  by  ropes  dravn  by  men  who  walked  the  introduction  of  steam-towage  nearly  in  the  present 

along  the  shore.     In  this  practice,  undoubtedly,  we  have  century, 

the  origin  of  the  old  *  Sailors'  Trods'  on  our  river  banks,  ^  Newcastle  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  2d\. 
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value.^  Still  later,  on  April  4,  1447,  a  commission  was  issued  by  the  Cardinal,  Bishop  Langley, 
to  Robert  Beaumont  to  inquire  as  to  a  wrecked  ship  at  South  Shields  within  the  Royal 
liberties  of  the  bishopric.  Newcastle,  at  Langley's  death,  however,  seems  to  have  obtained 
the  upper  hand.  In  an  inquisition  held  at  Newcastle  in  1447,  it  was  held  that '  from  beyond 
the  memory  of  man '  the  town  had  held  from  the  king  Newcastle  and  the  water  of  Tyne  and 
the  soil  of  the  river  wherever  it  was  covered  by  the  tide  from  Sparrow  Hawk  to  Hedwyn 
streams.^  No  mention  is  made  of  South  Shields,  however,  although  the  encroachments  of 
North  Shields  are  referred  to.  Henry  vi.,  seven  years  later,  confirmed  the  Conservatorship 
of  the  river  to  Newcastle."^ 


THE  CONVENTUAL   MANOR. 


While  this  long  struggle  against  the  monopolist  claims  of  Newcastle  was  being  waged,  the 
embryo    borough  developed,  under   the   control   of  the  monks,  into  a  group   of  busy  and 
prosperous  communities.      South  Shields  proper  was  already  a  shipping  and  fishing  town, 
possessed  of  a  quay  and  ships,  for  in  1303,*  John  Scott  de  Scheles  paid  10s.  to  Jarrow  Church 
as  the  tithe  upon  his  ship,  a  sum  so  considerable  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  its  being  only 
a  fishing-boat,  even  with  the  '  eight  or  ten  oars '  which  was  the  most  Newcastle  was  prepared 
to  allow  the  Harbour  towns.     Indeed,  in  the  indictment  (against  the  Prior  of  Tynemouth 
only)  in  1306,  Newcastle  complained  that  North  and  South  Shields  were  jointly  able  to  lade 
and  victual  one  or  two  hundred  vessels  which  ought  to  have  all  sailed  up  to  Newcastle.     In 
1313*'^  John  of  Shelys  paid  7s.  tithe  on  his  ship.     There  arc  also  records  of  anchorage  dues 
paid  on  ships  at  South  Shields.®     Circumstantial  evidence  of  the  maritime  trade  of  the  port 
about  that  period  is  found  in  the  relics  of  early  shipwrecks  discovered  from  time  to. time  on 
the  Herd  Sand,  which,  even  in  those  early  days,  seems  to  have  justified  its  later  appellation 
of  'the  grave  of  good  ships  and  seamen.*     These  relics^  include  a  large  number  of  silver 
and  copper  coins  of  the  first  three  Edwards  (1272-1377),  together  with  others  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  Alexander  ii.  and  iii.  (1214-86),  David  ii.,  Robert  ii.  (1329-90),  and  James  i.  (1406-37).    A 
similar  relic  seems  to  have  been  the  fifteenth-century  spoon  of  base  silver  found  on  the  beach 
at  South  Shields  in  1892.^    There  are  several  references  to  wrecks  and  wrecking  in  the  con- 
ventual records.     In  February  1315  a  charge  of  wrecking  was  brought  against  certain  men  of 
Harton,  Wystowe,and  Why teberne  (Whitburn),  who  had  broken  up  the  king's  ship,  the  Falcon, 
which,  laden  with  victuals  and  other  goods  from  Berwick,  had  been  wrecked  by  a  tempest  near 
WBytebeme,  and  carried  off  certain  goods  from  the  wreck.^     In  1382  ^^  Thomas  de  Neuton  and 
six  others,  who  had  taken  a  cable  and  other  necessaries  from  a  wrecked  ship  at  Harton  without 
the  licence  of  John  Godwyn,  servant  of  the  Manor,  were  fined  40d.,  and  it  was  enjoined  upon 
all  the  tenants  of  the  vill  that  they  are  not  to  meddle  with  or  remove  any  wreck  of  the  sea 
without  the  licence  of  the  Lord  or  his  servants,  under  a  penalty  of  100s. 

But  the  principal  industry  of  the  Vill  was  the  sea  and  river  fishing,  in  which  the  Convent, 
the  cell  of  Jarrow,  and  the  Chaplain  of  St.  Hild  each  appear  to  have  been  interested.     The 
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Convent  owned  more  than  one  fishery  in  the  town.  In  1347  ^  its  receipts  included  308.  for 
the  tractus  (the  right  of  drawing  the  net  ashore),  from  the  fresh-water  fishery  at  le  Sheles,  and 
79s:  lOd.  for  sahnon  sold  from  the  fishery.  The  Convent  also  owned  the  Ebyare  fishery,  which, 
prior  to  1376,  appears  to  have  been  farmed  jointly  by  the  tenants  of  Harton.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  ^  William  Maymond  took  the  fishery  of  Ebyare  from  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin  for 
a  term  of  eight  years,  paying  for  the  first  year  15s.,  and  for  each  succeeding  year  30s.,  and 
undertaking  to  sutticiently  repair  and  maintain  the  fishery  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  leave 
it  in  a  satisfactory  condition  at  the  end  of  his  term.  His  successors  in  the  tenancy  were 
John  Custson  and  Hugh  de  Corbrig,  who,  at  the  cud  of  1384,*  took  the  fishery  for  ten  years, 
the  rental  paid,  unfortunately,  being  illegible  in  the  record.  Hildeyare,  the  other  ancient 
fishery  previously  mentioned,  does  not  figure  in  the  conventual  records,  and  probably  belonged 
to  the  living  of  St.  Hild's.  Whether  its  product  formed  the  *  Sanctehyldefish '  of  which  we 
have  mention  in  the  early  collations  to  the  chaplaincy,  or  whether  this  represented  a  tithe  or 
toll  upon  the  fish  landed  on  the  curate's  portion  of  South  Shields,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Jarrow  both  took  tithes  of  the  fish  landed  at  South  Shields  and  owned  some  of  the 
fisheries.  There  is  mention  in  1299*  of  a  herring  house  at  Jarrow,  while  in  the  same  year 
the  Convent  obtained  from  Jarrow  400  dogdrave  (dried  cod)  and  4000  white  herrings  for 
£0  8s.  6d.,  while  a  similar  amount  was  paid  for  13  last  of  herrings  and  4000  white  herrings 
bought  at  Jarrow.  In  1345  Jarrow  received  as  tithe  of  the  fish  landed  at  'le  Schells'  no 
less  than  £15  6s.  8d.,^  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  total  of  the  receipts  of  the  church.  A  slightly 
higher  amount  was  paid  the  following  year,  while  in  1348,  from  St.  John  Baptist  Day  (about 
midsummer)  to  August  15,  alone,  the  fish  tithe  amounted  to  £5."  One  of  the  South  Shields 
fishermen  of  that  period  frequently  mentioned  was  John  Gylot,  who,  getting  into  arrears  with 
his  rent  in  1346,^  pledged  with  the  monks  of  Jarrow  part  of  his  fishing  gear — a  line  with 
hooks — as  security  for  payment.  By  1355  Jarrow  farmed  the  'Sheles'  tithes  of  fish  for 
£17  6s.  8d.,^  the  receipts  of  the  cell  from  the  whole  of  the  other  fisheries  in  the  Tyne,  includ- 
ing the  tithe  of  salmon,  only  amounting  that  year  to  £4  7s.  3d.,  while  the  farm  of  the 
'  Schales'  fishery  tithes  brought,  in  1362,  no  less  than  £16.^  In  1370  a  claim  was  made  by  the 
Master  of  Jarrow  on  the  executors  of  John  de  Lomley,^®  for  a  boat  missing  from  the  'Sheles' 
fishery,  both  boats  and  cobles  having  apparently  belonged  the  monastery.  In  the  following 
year  the  fishery,  with  boats  and  cobles,  brought  in  £11,"  the  smallness  of  the  sum  being 
explained  by  a  note  that  the  monastery  had  been  unable  to  farm  it  out  at  a  higher  rent 
that  year. 

Purchases  of  fish  from  Sehelis  or  le  Schell,  together  with  charges  for  the  cost  of  carriage 
thereon  to  Durham,  figure  frequently  in  the  conventual  records.  In  August  1307,"  for 
example,  6s.  9d.  was  paid  for  fish  at  Sehelis.  One  entry  in  1323-4*^  shows  that  5s.  4d.  and 
7s.  lOd.  respectively  was  paid  for  white  fish,  while  three  turbotes  and  fifteen  kongyrs  cost  38. 
A  quantity  of  fish  was  bought  at  le  Schell  in  1338,^*  for  the  Feast  of  St.  Cuthbert,  while  in 
1340^^  one  white  fish,  two  morur.  (probably  cod),  and  one  schat  (skate),  with  other  vhite  fish 
bought  at  le  Schell,  cost  31.s.  5d.     In  1416  ^^  22s.  6d.  was  paid  for  white  fish,  lopisters,  crabbes, 
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and  lampreys  at  Shelea.  In  1425-6  ^  3s.  4d.  was  paid  for  the  right  of  drawing  nets  on  the 
Sandeelez  at  Shelez,  and  in  1438,^  4b.  was  paid  for  the  like  right  on  the  Sandhelis.  In  the 
latter  year  the  rent  of  the  Ebyare  fishery  was  only  3s.  4d.  At  another  period  it  appears  to 
haye  produced  13s.  4d.  Bishop  Booth's  Chancellor  in  1466  paid  £9  12s.  9d.  for  twelve 
hundred  salt  fish  for  the  bishop's  household,  against  his  coming  into  the  bishopric,  whilst  the 
carriage  of  the  fish  from  Hartilpole,  Sunderland,  and  Shelys  to  the  Manor  of  Auckland  cost 
12s.,  and  the  persons  engaged  to  buy  the  fish  received  a  similar  amount. 

Westoe  and  Harton  were  agricultural  vills,  the  farms,  with  two  exceptions,  being  held  from 
the  Prior  and  Convent  either  on  customary  tenure  or  as  bondage  tenements.  In  the  former 
case  the  tenure  resembled  the  modem  copyhold.  The  tenant  paid  a  fine  on  entering  on  his 
holding  and  a  rental  assessed  by  the  jury.  He  had  also  to  render  the  customary  services 
(apparently  including  four  cart  lades  yearly  ^)  to  the  Prior,  and  also  the  common  services  of 
the  vill;  to  bear  arms  when  called  on, for  the  defence  of  the  bishopric,  and  to  keep  his 
tenement  in  repair.  Provided  he  complied  with  the  conditions,  he  held  for  life,  and  his  widow 
or  heirs  succeeded  to  the  holding  on  payment  of  a  fine.  Failing  direct  heirs,  the  nearest 
blood  relation  could  take  up  the  holding,  and  only  in  default  of  such  relations  coming  forward 
was  the  holding  let  to  another  tenant*  The  neifs  or  bondsmen  held  *  at  the  will  of  the  lord,' 
and  could  not  leave  the  vill  without  his  licence.  Part  of  their  rental  was  worked  out  in 
'  dargs '  or  day's  works,  while  the  tenant  was  bound,  in  addition,  to  render  certain  services, 
such  as  riding  on  messages,  working  in  the  demesne  land,  etc.,  to  the  Convent.  When 
engaged  on  some  of  these  services  he  received  an  allowance  of  food  known  as  a  *corrody.* 
The  two  exceptions  were  small  freeholds,  both  in  Westoe  township,  one  of  30  acres  first 
mentioned  in  1342,*  when  the  Prior  and  the  Convent  granted  *  to  Thomas  Anglicus  of 
Wivestoue  xxx  acres  of  land  in  the  township  of  Wivestoue,  with  toft  and  croft  and  common 
pasture  and  the  common  easements  of  the  vill  which  William  de  Acle  held  of  us.  To  be  held 
and  holden  by  himself  and  his  heirs  of  us  in  perpetuity  By  returning  to  us  annually  168.' 
(and  grinding  at  the  mill  and  rendering  military  aids).  The  heirs  of  Anglicus,  Thomas 
Herynge,  Emericus  Herynge,  John  Lumley,  and  Emericus  Herjmge,  held  the  land,  etc.,  on  the 
same  terms  in  1430,  in  which  year  also  Richard  Milneton,  John  Hilton,  Margaret  Lumley, 
William  Merlay,  and  William  Maddison,  the  heirs  of  John,  son  of  William,  were  tenants  of  a 
fi:ee  messuage  and  forty  acres  of  land  by  military  service,  etc.,  rendering,  instead  of  the  works 
and  duties  of  the  manor,  4s.  8d.,  and  for  free  rent,  5s.  4d.,  this  holding  having  apparently 
been  freehold  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  Melsanby  Buke. 

The  agricultural  land — with  the  exception  of  the  toft  (or  garden  and  farmstead)  and 
croft  (or  small  enclosure  for  the  safe  keeping  of  cattle  at  night) — was  for  the  most  part 
open  and  unenclosed,  being  grazed  and  cultivated  in  common.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
the  appointment  of  a  shepherd,  a  post  filled  in  1438  by  Thomas  Adamson,®  who  had  a 
cottf^e  and  small  holding  with  common  pasturage  for  his  services.  There  was  similarly 
a  swineherd  and  a  punder  or  pynder,  whose  duty  was  to  impound  stray  cattle,  etc.,  in  the 
pin  folds  (that  at  Harton  is  still  in  existence).  The  pynder's  house  at  Sheles  was  repaired 
in  1438  at  a  cost  of  7s.^  The  carpenter  and  smith  had  similar  holdings.*  The  tenants 
were  jointly  bound   to  provide  a  sheepfold  for  the   safe  custody  of  the  flocks,  those  of 
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Wyrestow  being  several  times  fined  in  1366  for  failing  to  repair  the  sheepfold.^  The 
arable  land  was  divided  into  '  rigges/  a  certain  number  of  which  were  allotted  to  each  holding. 
Each  sheath  or  holding  was  divided  from  its  neighbour  by  a  '  balk '  or  ridge  of  earth,  or 
by  boundary  stones,  any  interference  with  which  was  severely  dealt  with.  The  acreages 
given  in  the  Halmote  Roll  probably  referred  to  the  arable  land  only,  otherwise  the  farms 
must  have  been  very  small.  This  system  of  cultivation  had  probably  come  down  from 
the  days  when  the  Roman  legions  garrisoned  Caer  Urfa,  since  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Wallis* 
states  that  before  the  fourteenth  century  the  landowners  of  Westoe  were,  in  the  old  writings 
and  charters,  termed  Coloni,  implying  their  succession  and  descent  from  the  Roman 
colonists.  While  the  land  was  thus  cultivated  in  common,  the  homesteads  or  farmhouses 
were  naturally  grouped  in  hamlets  or  villages  for  mutual  support  against  attack.  Each  had 
its  Toythhill,  or  Toothill,  upon  which  a  watchman  kept  guard  while  the  rest  were  at  work, 
giving  the  alarm  by  tooting  a  horn  (hence  the  name)  should  an  enemy  appear  or  any  of 
the  scattered  workers  be  attacked.  In  later  and  more  peaceful  times  the  Toothill  was 
probably  used  as  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  villagers.  At  all  events,  that  at  Westoe  was 
kept  in  repair  so  late  as  1532,^  in  which  year  William  Guby  and  his  three  partners  received 
£5  10s.  for  making  and  plastering  a  wall,  two  roods  less  one  ell  in  length,  around  it. 

The  subjoined  list  of  the  principal  tenants  and  persons  mentioned  in  each  vill  in  the 
fourteenth  century  will  incidentally  also  illustrate  the  systems  of  land  holding  to  which  we 
have  referred : — 

Sheles,  Scheles,  Schelis,  Schellis  : — Walter  Abot  *  was  fined  6d.  in  1296  for  not  coming 
to  the  Halmote ;  Roger  Lyolf  died  in  the  same  year,  his  wife  Eufemia  taking  his  house  at 
6d.  per  year;^  William  Liolf;®  William  Wytheued^  (1296)  took  the  house  which  Simon 
Poite  held,  paying  yearly  12d. ;  William  de  Blenkowe,  whose  widow  succeeded  to  his 
holding  and  died  in  1345,  leaving  two  sons  *  of  tender  age,'  William  and  John.®  They  were 
admitted  life-tenants  of  the  toft,  William,  son  of  Eda,  being  appointed  their  guardian 
and  overseer  for  eight  years,  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  the  boys,  and  keep  the  holding  in 
repair,  he  to  have  the  profits  of  the  toft  for  that  period  for  his  pains.  Adam  Layney  was 
one  of  the  sureties  to  this  agreement.  Walter  Yole,  Yoill,  or  Youll,®  another  surety,  was 
apparently  an  important  man.  His  wife,  Isabella,^®  kept  a  tavern,  and  on  his  death  in  1372 
took  two  cottages  he  had  held,  one  '  at  the  end  of  the  vill  *  at  the  increased  rent  of  18d., 
the  other  at  the  old  rent  of  12d.  Walter's  executor  was  ordered  to  make  good  the 
dilapidations  in  his  two  tenements  as  assessed  by  the  jury.  William  de  Byrden,"  the 
third  surety,  was  one  of  several  of  the  name.  Richard  de  Burden  or  Byrden^*  took  (1369) 
a  cottage  (or  house,  the  rent  was  5s.)  which  John  James  had  forfeited  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  and  was  probably  an  innkeeper,  since  (1364)  he  ^as  fined  for  buying  beer  at  Newcastle 
instead  of  at  the  brewery  at  Shields.  Adam  de  Byrden  ^^  was  apparently  also  an  innkeeper. 
Richard  Harpour"  and  Robert  Benedicite^^  were  also  fined  for  buying  beer  at  Newcastle. 
Benedicite  held  a  farm,  for  an  interesting  record  in  1381  relates  how  Will.  Largeman  *•  took 
of  the  waste  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  village  of  Shelis  a  holding  adjoining  and  equal  in 
size  to  the  tenement  of  Robert   Benedicite,   and  undertook   to  build   thereon  within  two 
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years  at  his  own  expense  a  house  of  timber  with  three  pairs  of  siles  with  ribs  and  firsts 
belonging  to  it  He  was  to  have  the  waste  for  the  term  of  his  life  at  the  low  rental  of 
6d.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  size  and  rental  of  Benedicite's  holding.  Richard 
Durray's  messuage  descended  to  Elena  Cappe,  who  restored  it  (1364)  to  Caterina  Euotson,^ 
the  latter's  father,  John,  subsequently  succeeding  to  the  holding,  a  curious  example  of  what 
might  be  called  inverse  succession.  John  Maner^  (1365)  forfeited  his  tenement  for  sub- 
letting to  Agnes  de  Alnmouth  without  licence.  Agnes  was  accepted  tenant  at  40d.  per 
annum.  William  Pimond  *  was  permitted  to  sub-let  a  cottage  for  the  term  of  his  life  to 
a  satisfactory  tenant.  Richard  Clere*  held  a  cottage  which  Richard  Holaw  took  at  his 
death  in  1366  at  an  increased  rent  (2s.  instead  of  14d.),  'because  no  one  of  the  blood  of  the 
said  Richard  was  willing  to  pay  fine  for  it'  William  de  Howden's  ^  cottage  was  let  at  2s. 
(double  the  former  rent)  to  Alice,  daughter  of  William  Swynherd,  for  a  like  reason.  Thomas 
de  Whitly  ®  died  in  1368.  His  tenement,  for  which  he  paid  12d.,  and  which  was  valued  by 
the  jury  at  40d.  per  annum,  was  let  to  his  widow,  Matilda,  '  as  of  widow's  right,'  for  2s. 
The  tenement  of  Adam  de  Harton,^  who  died  the  same  year,  was  taken  by  Robert  Swan® 
at  2s.,  an  increase  of  6d.  In  the  same  year  Robert  de  Barthew  ®  took  the  tenement  of  his 
late  mother,  Agnes,  at  6s.  8d.  instead  of  5s.  rental.  Adam  Schropp  ^®  took  a  cottage  sub-let 
by  Alice,  the  manor  housekeeper,  who  was  fined  6d.  for  that  breach  of  rule.  John  de 
Merlay^^  in  1373  forfeited  a  tenement  for  sub-letting  without  licence,  although  afterwards 
permitted  to  resume  it.  Johanna,  daughter  of  Roger  Homan  ^^  (1380)  took  the  cottage  last 
in  the  tenure  of  Alice  Logon  because  she  was  the  nearest  heir,  for  life,  at  12d.  per  year. 
Richard  Barker  ^*  (1384)  took  a  tenement  from  Katerine  del  Stayn,^*  which  she  forfeited  for 
sub-letting  without  licence,  but  was  allowed  to  resume  on  paying  a  fine  of  20d.  Thos.  de 
Alemouth  ^^  (1384)  took  a  tenement  on  the  quay  for  life  at  40d.,  and  John  Letani,^^  a  neif, 
a  higher  cottage  on  the  quay,  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  Others  mentioned  are  Richard  de 
Cokyn,  ^^  John  Martendall,^®  Thomas  de  Todow,^®  John  and  Mariona  Baron,^^  Robert 
lioschulder,^^  John  Fuler,^  etc. 


Wyuestou,  Wyuestow,  Wyuestowe,  Wivestowe  : — Alan  de  Suthwik,'^  apparently 
became  bankrupt  about  1297,  when  Juliana  Sprunte  took  the  land,  ready  sown,  which  he 
had  held  for  three  years,  undertaking  to  pay  debts  of  seven  marks  each  (£4  13s.  4d.)  due 
by  him  to  Henry  BuUok  and  the  Lord  Prior,  and  to  leave  the  land  in  the  state  in  which 
she  found  it.  Richard  the  Hostillar^*  appears  to  have  had  a  large  holding,  since  2s.  was 
paid  by  the  convent  for  measuring  his  land  in  1330,*^  possibly  at  his  death.  John  de 
Herton,**  who  held  in  all  35  acres,  including  16  acres  of  the  land  of  the  hostillar,  for  which 
he  paid  20s.,  died  in  1345.  The  16  acres  were  divided  between  his  son  John  and  his 
daughter  Matilda,  the  former  taking  also  a  toft  and  twelve  acres  for  the  customary 
services,  two  other  acres  at  16d.  a  year,  and  five  acres  of  the  demesne  land  at  5s.,  and 
paying  33s.  4d.  fine.     William  Wellard^^  took  in  1358  a  messuage  and  12  acres  at  12s.  per 
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annum,  rising  to  15s.,  also  eight  acres  of  the  land  of  the  hostillar  at  lOs.  The  fine,  6s.  8d., 
was  devoted  to  the  repair  of  the  messuage.  John  Smyth,^  and  Emma,  his  wife,  held  a 
messuage  of  12  acres  of  Flughswaynland  and  eight  acres  of  the  hostillar's  land,  but  forfeited 
their  holding  (1364)  because  they  removed  to  Qwytbn  (Whitburn).  Odonellus  Tayllyour,* 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  prominent  man,  took  the  twelve  acres  in  addition  to  the  ten  he 
held  already,  and  Richard  Herlaw^  the  eight  acres,  the  latter  being  granted  3s.  damages, 
which  the  Smyths  had  to  pay  for  depreciation,  for  the  improvement  of  the  holding.  Richard 
Smyth*  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  the  Smythland  of  12  acres  and  a  cottage  held  by 
his  father,  while  he  also  took  five  acres  of  one  ploughage  except  one  acre  of  one  ploughage 
for  12d.  William  Maymond,^  who  died  in  1388,  held  a  tenement  of  12  acres  which  his 
wife  took  at  his  death,  another  of  12  acres  which  John  Legat  took,  and  a  cottage  (after- 
wards taken  by  Thomas  de  Tudow  and  subsequently  by  his  wife  Margaret),  in  addition  to 
a  toft  of  12  acres  which  Maymond  and  Adam  Diotson  had  formerly  held  at  will,  May- 
mond*s  rent  for  this  being  17s.  against  an  old  rent  of  15s.  This  latter  holding  was  evidently 
in  Puttucornend,  as  Maymond  and  Diotson  were  ordered  to  have  the  ham  there  repaired* 
Diotson,^  although  a  neif,  was  apparently  bailifi*  in  1365,  and  also  held  a  messuage  and 
12  acres,  and  another  holding  of  eight  acres,  besides  eight  acres  of  the  land  of  the  hostillar. 
These  two  latter  holdings  were  taken  by  John  de  Seton®  and  John,  son  of  Richard  de 
Hertlaw,*  respectively,  in  1371.  Roger  Ward^®  and  Alice,  his  wife,  held  a  cottage  and  12 
acres  which  at  Roger's  death  in  1373  passed  to  his  daughter  Cecilia.  Thomas  Wrygh^^ 
held  a  cottage  at  18d.,  which  John  Gray  took  in  1375  at  2s.  William  Souter*^  also  held 
a  cottage  at  18d.,  which  Katerine  de  Brenklaw  took.  John  Walas,^*  who  died  in  1377, 
fanned  36  acres.  He  held  a  tenement  and  22  acres  at  2s.  8d.,  besides  eight  acres  of  the 
land  of  the  hostillar  at  15d.  per  acre,  which  his  widow  took,  the  rent  of  the  former  being 
increased  to  3s.,  while  his  daughter  Juliana  ^^  took  another  six  acres  and  a  cottage  which  he 
had  held.  Other  Westoe  residents  were  John  Doggeson,^^  Thomas  Schephird,^®  John  de 
Lomley^^  (who  lent  £10  to  the  Master  of  Jarrow  in  1355),  William  Wallas,^^  John  de  Morwik,^* 
WUliam  BeH^ 


Herton,  Harton  : — William,  son  of  Christiana  de  Herton,*^  held  a  bondage  tenement 
which  (1296)  William,  his  son,  took,  paying  a  fine  of  100s.  to  the  prior.  Walter  Swynherd  ^  held 
a  bondage  tenement  at  26s.  8d.,  which  his  wife  took  on  his  death  in  1368,  the  fine  of  five  marks 
being  excused  to  one  mark  because  Walter  built  on  the  holding  and  did  not  enjoy  more  than 
three  years.  John  Colyn  ^  was  fined  6d.  (1360)  for  removing  the  boundary  stones  placed  of  old. 
Thomas  Colyn**  held  a  bondage  tenement  which  was  taken  at  his  death,  in  1369,  by  Dionysia, 
his  widow, '  of  widow's  right,'  paying  30s.  for  the  first  year,  rising  to  35s.  in  the  sixth,  and  engaging 
not  to  marry  without  the  Terrar's  (land  agent's)  leave.  Another  Thomas  Colyn  in  1372  ^  took 
a  bondage  tenement  formerly  belonging  to  Thomas  Wilson,  afterwards  to  Richard  Page,  and 
last  to  Alice,  Page's  widow,  also  a  bondage  at  penny  rent  formerly  belonging  to  Richard  Gray. 
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These  tenements  apparently  passed  in  1378  to  Thomas,  son  of  Roger  Ward.^  Alice  Page*  also 
held  two  bondage  tenements  which  descended  to  her  son,  who  paid  for  one  30s.  instead  of  the 
old  rent  of  20s.,  and  for  the  other  did  carriage  and  the  ancient  servicea  Adam  de  Neuton, 
who  held  two  bondage  tenements,  was  in  1369  *  obliged  to  relinquish  them  through  incapacity, 
his  son  William  taking  one,  on  condition  that  the  Prior  should  have  the  right  to  terminate 
the  tenancy  if  the  lands  and  tenements  deteriorated  to  the  extent  of  26s.  8d.,  while  another 
son,  Thomas,  jointly  with  William,  took  the  other  (waste)  bondage  on  condition  that  if  any 
tenant  wished  to  build  the  said  bondage  the  lord  should  have  power  to  let  it.  It  was  probably 
these  two  bondages  which  Adam  Diotson,  a  neif,  took  in  1371.*  John  de  Simondset  took  in 
1374*  the  bondage  tenement  which  Dionisia,  his  wife,  formerly  held.  Richard,  son  of  William 
Bell,®  took  one  tenement  and  48  acres  of  land,  last  in  the  tenure  of  Adam  Diotson,  and  Robert 
Wilkinson  a  similar  tenement  on  like  terms.  Thomas  Page  died  1379.^  Adam  Carter  ^  (pro- 
bably the  keeper  of  Westoe)  had  a  bondage  previously  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Page,  held 
at  a  penny  farm  rent  of  30s.  a  year  and  the  Terrar*s  silver,  and  another  bondage  tenement  at 
the  will  of  the  lord  at  a  yearly  rental  of  26s.  Thomas,  son  of  John,  son  of  William  Ward,® 
took  a  bondage  tenement  (1380)  last  in  the  tenure  of  Roger  Ward,  with  the  works,  etc.,  at  the 
will  of  the  lord,  because  a  neif,  paying  for  the  first  year  16s.,  and  afterwards  30s.  per  annum. 
Other  Harton  residents  mentioned  include  John  Reed  and  John  Smith. 

The  tenants  were  all  bound  to  buy  their  beer  at  the  Conventual  Brewery  at  Scheles, 

which  in  the  autumn  of  1296  ^^  was  let  to  John  Scot  and  Euota  of  Jarw  for  20s.  by  the  year,  a 

large  sum  in  those  days.    In  1364  "  John  de  Hilton  and  others  were  farmers  of  the  brewery, 

while  in  1376  it  had  two  tenants,  John  Legat  and  John  de  Hertlaw,  the  younger,  who  held 

a  three  years'  lease,  and  each  paid  half  a  mark  (6s.  8d.)  per  annum  in  rent     The  tenants  were 

also  bound  to  grind  their  com  at  the  mill  of  the  manor,  which,  though  always  called  the  mill 

of  Westoe,  was  situated  nearer  the  vill  of  South  Shields,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  inlet 

to  which  it  gave  its  name,  and  near  what  is  still  known  as  the  Mill  Dam.     Of  the  date  of  the 

erection  of  the  mill  we  have  no  evidence,  but  it  was  repaired  in  1347  ^^  at  a  cost  of  3s.  2d.,  while 

a  year  or  two  later  it  was  supplied  with  new  wynd-bandes  made  of  proper  iron  for  the  rollers, 

at  a  cost  of  13d.^  In  1364,^*  and  again  two  years  later,  all  the  tenants  of  Westoe  and  Harton 

were  ordered  to  cause  to  be  repaired  the  pond  or  dam  of  the  mill.    In  the  autumn  of  1378  ^^ 

the  mill  was  let  to  Margaret  of  Lumley  and  Richard  of  Hertlaw  for  the  term  of  three  years, 

paying  yearly  £12  13s.  4d.,  a  heavy  rental  at  that  date.     In  the  summer  of  1379  Mariona 

Baron  of  Scheles,  and  in  the  spring  of  1381,  John  Fuler,  were  fined  for  grinding  malt  elsewhere 

than  at  the  lord's  milL^®  In  1415  ^^  the  Mill  Dam  was  repaired  at  a  cost  of  12&  2d.,  but  in  1430  it 

was  in  bad  repair,  the  wheel  being  broken  and  the  roof  leaky,  although  a  new  flood-gate  had 

just  been  provided.    Wyvestowe  had  also  its  forge  ^®  and  limekiln,^^  and  the  town  had  even 

then  its  fairs  and  markets,  as  is  shown  by  an  injunction  in  1375  ^  that  the  tenants  are  not  to 

o^ke  new  fairs.    The  tenants  were  subject  to  various  curious  imposts.    In  1356  *^  Wyuestowe 

^  Harton  rendered  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  2s.  as  Mesyng  penys  (mass  pennies),  and  in 

1W1«  together  with  Schelis,  5s.  6d.  in  reckyng  penys  (reek  or  smoke  pennies,  a  tax  on 
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chimneys),  while  in  1414  ^  20d.  was  paid  (probably  for  his  release)  on  account  of  a  tenant  of 
Sheles  captured  by  the  Scots. 

The  continued  existence  of  the  church  of  St.  Hild's  is  proved  by  the  frequent  mention  in 
the  ancient  records  of  its  chaplain.  Robert,  the  Clerk  of  Schelis,  in  1297,*  became  surety  for 
a  line.  A  few  months  later  he  took  William  Auketin's  old  cottage  at  the  ancient  rent,  paying 
a  fine  of  12d.  In  1303^  he  was  tenant  of  a  house  belonging  the  cell  of  Jarrow,  paying  20d. 
per  year.  The  first  regular  curate  was  collated  to  the  living  in  1321.  There  was  also  a  chapel 
at  Wyvestow,  erected  by  Prior  John  Fossour.  Its  date  can  be  accurately  fixed  by  the  par- 
ticulars of  its  cost  from  the  account  roll  of  Thomas  de  Stokton,  bursar,  1347-8.*  *  Expenses 
incurred  in  the  building  of  the  new  chapel  at  Wyuestowe  as  follows: — In  carpenterwork, 
nothing  here,  because  it  is  already  charged ;  mason  work,  105s.  Id. ;  slating,  13s.,  with  the 
repair  of  different  buildings  within  the  Manor  House,  14s.  6d.,  and  41  st.  9  lbs.  of  iron  for  bars, 
crooks,  ties,  and  other  articles  of  ironwork  for  the  said  Chapel,  with  the  workmanship  thereof, 
17s.  5d.,  and  to  Walter,  the  glazier,  for  the  glass  windows  of  the  said  Chapel,  66s.  9d. ;  (total) 
£10  16s.  9d.  For  flaggs  and  skaffaldyng  for  the  work  of  the  same  Chapel,  15d/  The  site  of 
the  chapel  was  in  all  probability  that  now  occupied  by  Chapel  House,  Westoe  (the  residence 
once  of  Mr.  Andrew  Stoddart,  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  agent  in  South  Shields,  later  of  Alder- 
man Broughton,  and  now  of  his  widow),  in  the  garden  of  which  numerous  skeletons  have  been 
found.  The  chapel  was  evidently  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  as  in  1420-1^  the  Master  of 
Jarrow  paid  2s  for  repairing  a  picture  of  that  saint  in  the  chapel.  The  chaplain  had  as  part 
of  his  living  the  produce  of  seven '  rigges '  of  arable  land  called  the  Ladies'  Land,  containing  one 
acre,®  and  now  forming  part  of  the  grounds  attached  to  the  house  formerly  Mr.  J.  C.  Steven- 
son's, now  Mr.  James  Eeadhead's.  The  chapel  contained  a  missal  belonging  the  Convent,^  and 
was  provided  in  1424  ®  with  a  pair  of  crowets  (cruets  for  the  celebration  of  mass)  and  a  bell, 
at  a  cost  of  12d. 

The  centre  of  the  civic  life  of  the  Vills  was  the  Manor  House,  which  stood  at  the  east  end 
of  the  village  of  Westoe.  It  seems  to  have  existed  from  early  times,  since  the  Prior  claimed  a 
right  to  timber  for  its  repairs  in  the  inquiry  held  in  1228,  while  it  was  rebuilt  by  Prior  Hugh 
de  Derlington,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  de  Graystanes,  during  the  war  between  the  king 
and  the  barons,  about  1264.®  It  contained  cameras,  or  chambers,  suitable  for  the  accommo- 
dation either  of  the  Prior  himself,  on  his  rare  visits,  or  the  great  officers  of  the  Convent.  There 
are  records  of  the  Prior's  visits  in  1310,^®  when  he  spent  three  days  there  between  Michaelmas 
and  Martinmas,  in  1365,^^  when  Prior  Fossour  received  a  present  of  12s.  from  the  Master  of 
Jarrow  towards  his  entertainment,  and  in  1386-7.^^  The  conventual  officers  seem  to  have 
brought,  at  all  events,  the  daintier  portion  of  their  provisions  with  them,  for  in  1368 "  the 
servants  of  John  Grey  of  Fulwell  were  fined  6d.  each  for  taking  three  loaves  of  white  bread 
from  the  servants  of  the  Convent  as  it  was  being  carried  towards  Westoe.  On  the  occasions  of 
the  Halmotes,  apparently,  the  minor  officials  or  servants  were  billeted  on  the  tenants;  for  Roger 
Ward,  Roger,  son  of  Roger,  and  Thomas  Page  of  Harton,  were  in  1373  ^*  fined  ISd.  because 
they  were  unwilling  to  furnish  beds  at  the  Halmote.  The  Manor  House  repairs  cost  62s.  5d. 
in  1347."  It  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  chamber  with  two  windows  during  the 
priorate  of  John  Fossour  (1342-74),  who  also  added  to  the  outbuildings  a  *byr'  and  stable, 
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and  re-roofed  the  great  barn.^  The  windows  were  repaired  at  a  cost  of  10s.  in  1383.*  The 
great  barn  was  probably  the  granary,  which  was  repaired  in  1401 '^  at  a  cost  of  6s.  6d.,  while 
vessels  of  tin  for  the  Manor  House  cost  7s.  in  1416.*  At  one  period  at  least,  1369,  the  Manor 
House  was  in  the  care  of  one  Alice,  a  widow,  as  housekeeper,  and  in  1381,  of  a  woman  named 
Dogeson,  whose  three  sons  were  neifs.^  In  later  times  the  Manor  House  fell  into  disrepair. 
In  1464  it  is  described  as  in  ruins,  and  requiring  at  least  100  marks  (£66  13s.  4d.)  for  its 
proper  restoration,®  but  it  was  evidently  restored,  for,  in  1536-7,^  Thomas  Rawe,  cowper,  was 
paid  6s.  8d.  for  the  washing  of  the  Lord  Prior's  napery  and  the  custody  of  Westoe,  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  keeper. 

In  the  Manor  House  was  held  three  times  a  year,  in  the  early  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  the  Halmote  Court  of  the  Lord  Prior,  which  formed  a  remarkably  efficient  instrument 
of  local  government  and  jurisprudence.    The  Prior  occasionally  presided  in  person,  although 
there  is  no  record  extant  of  any  court  held  under  his  immediate  presidency  at  Shields. 
Generally,  however,  the  court  was  composed  of  at  least  two  of  the  three  great  lay  officials 
of  the  Convent,  the  seneschal  or  steward,  the   terrar  or  land   agent,  and   the  bursar  or 
treasurer,  together  with  a  jury  of  four  or  five  of  the  tenants  of  each  vill,  chosen  at  one  court  to 
take  office  (usually  for  a  year)  at  the  next.     Thus  for  Scheles  there  were  elected,  in  1377,®  for 
sitting  at  the  next  court,  Robert  Swan,  John  Tyngryng,  Robert  Uttyng,  and  John  Baron.    The 
jury  had  to  fix  a  fair  rental  when  a  holding  was  let  to  a  new  tenant,^  and  to  assess  the  cost  of 
repairs,  when  an  old  tenant  died  or  left  his  holding.^®    Between  the  sittings  of  the  court  they 
supervised  the  carrying  out  of  necessary  repairs,  and  in  fact  may  be  said  to  have  constituted 
the  parish  council  of  that  day.    The  court  also  appointed  ale  tasters — in  1369  "  John  Tyngryng 
and  Robert  de  Barthew  were  elected — in  order  to  ensure  the  good  quality  of  the  ale  and  pro- 
visions offered  for  sale ;  a  bailiff  or  constable,^^  who  received  a  fee  of  20s.  per  annum  and  one 
garment.      There  was   besides   an    official   called  the  Keeper  of  Westoe,^^  an  office  filled 
in  1378   by  Adam  Carter,  who  lent  the  Master  of  Jarrow  16s.  6d.     His  fee  was  6s.  8d. 
per  annum. 

The  Halmote  discharged  functions  of  a  threefold  order: — (1)  It  let  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments of  the  Convent  and  regulated  and  enforced  the  conditions  of  tenancy.  (2)  It  made 
by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  trading  and  the  good  government  of  the  Vills  and  the  pre- 
vention of  nuisances  or  trespasses.  (3)  It  inflicted  penalties  for  breaches  of  these  orders  and 
injunctions ;  for  unfair  or  illegal  trading,  including  the  selling  of  inferior  articles  or  thq 
charging  of  excessive  prices ;  for  assaults  and  trespasses  and  many  similar  offences  which  now 
come  within  the  cognisance  of  the  magistrates.  In  many  respects  its  powers  were  much 
^ider  than  those  of  the  modern  police  courts,  extending  to  the  appointment  of  guardians  for 
orphan  children,^*  the  administration  of  wills,^^  the  recovery  of  debts,^^  the  punishment  of  run- 
away servants,^^  and  even  the  issue  of  marriage  licences.^®  Minor  offences,  assaults,  trespasses. 
etc.,  were  punished  by  fines,  while  for  brawling  and  other  offences  the  pillory  and  ducking-stool 
were  called  into  requisition.  The  tenants  of  Scheles  were  in  1365-6  ^*  repeatedly  fined  for 
^ling  to  make  or  repair  the  thewe  (pillory  or  ducking-stool)  for  the  punishment  of  scolds, 
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the  jury,  with  Walter  Yoill  and  Adam  de  Birdon,  being  eventually  ordered  to  collect  sufficient 
money  for  its  construction. 

The  by-laws  and  injunctions  issued  by  the  court  dealt  with  a  wide  variety  of  questions. 
The  tenants  were  ordered  to  keep  the  high-road  clear  of  dimg,^  to  clean  out  and  cover  in 
ditches,^  etc.  Tenants  holding  two  bondage  tenements  were  ordered  to  work  as  well  and 
efficiently  for  the  one  as  the  other  in  cultivation  as  well  as  manuring.'  Tenants  were  forbidden 
to  sell  growing  crops  without  permission,*  to  cut  or  mow  the  bent  grass,  to  trespass  in  or  permit 
dogs  to  go  through  le  Hopp  ^  or  le  Conyngher,®  the  latter  probably  the  coney  or  rabbit  warren ; 
to  keep  hounds  for  destroying  or  coursing  rabbits,  or  to  keep  wolf  dogs  ^  after  the  feast  of  St 
Peter  ad  Vincula,  1373 ;  to  allow  hogs,  geese,  or  cattle  to  go  out  of  the  village  without  an 
attendant,  and  especially  to  permit  them  to  trample  or  feed  upon  the  com  in  the  Hough,^ 
to  wash  clothes  in  the  well  of  Caldwell  *  or  in  the  watercourse  near  Wivestow  Chapel,^^  to  wash, 
deposit  rubbish,  or  commit  any  nuisance  in  Holawpoill,"  which  was  reserved  for  the  watering  of 
cattle  and  a  supply  of  water  for  the  tenants ;  to  steep  flax  (then  evidently  extensively  grown  in 
the  district,  since  it  finds  frequent  mention)  in  the  Denis  well  ^*  reserved  for  the  watering  of 
flocks,  to  make  roads  over  Caldwell  Meadowe  ^^  or  Medicroft,"  or  shafts  for  working  the  coal  on 
certain  lands  ^  (evidence  that  coal-mining  was  carried  on  in  the  borough  six  centuries  ago, 
probably  in  the  shallow  seams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Deans).  In  other  Vills,  and 
probably  therefore  also  in  South  Shields,  the  court  prohibited  objectionable  trades,  such  as  the 
making  of  fish  oil,  and  the  game  of  football,  forbid  probably  because  it  interfered  with  the 
practice  of  archery,  butts  for  which  purpose  were  provided  on  the  east  side  of  what  is  now  Mile 
End  Road,  the  land  so  set  apart  becoming  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  ancient  freehold  in  the 
borough.  By-laws  were  made  from  time  to  time,  forbidding  the  tenants  of  Shels  ^^  selling  any 
fish  to  be  carried  beyond  the  bPshopric  until  the  wants  of  the  Bishop  and  Prior  and  other  lords 
and  dwellers  between  the  Tyne  and  Tees  had  been  supplied,  when  the  residue  might  be  sold  in 
Newcastle,  while  another  rule  in  1377  ^^  prohibited  the  men  of  Schelles  from  carrying  fishers  to 
North  Sche(l)es  for  buying  fish  there.  The  tenants  were  also  forbidden  to  buy  fish  elsewhere 
while  they  could  have  it  from  the  fishermen  of  Shields,  and  the  use  of  the  ferry-boat  for  bring- 
ing in  such  fish  was  prohibited.  The  innkeepers  were  forbidden  to  sell  beer  dearer  than  l^d.  a 
tankard,^^  and  were  also  ordered  to  sell  ale  off  as  well  as  on  the  premises,  frequent  fines  being 
imposed  for  breaches  of  these  orders.  John  Hilton  and  others  were  fined  in  1380  ^  for  selling 
ale  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  innkeepers  were  ordered  to  sell  no  beer  except  by  sealed  measures 
under  penalty  of  40d. 

The  '  sealed  measures '  has  reference  to  the  system  of  inspection  of  measures  enforced  by 
the  Prior  and  Convent,  innkeepers  and  tradesfolk  being  fined  much  as  at  present  for  neglecting 
to  provide  proper  measures  or  to  produce  them  for  inspection,  while  defective  measures  were 
forfeited  and  fines  imposed.  At  a  court,  apparently  (from  the  name  and  also  from  the  position 
of  the  entry  in  the  records,  although  the  heading  is  lacking)  held  at  Shields  in  1392,**  the  follow- 
ing trades-folk — all  innkeepers  except  where  otherwise  stated — were  penalised  in  3d.  or  6d. 
each,  the  measures  mentioned  being  the  bushel,  gallon,  quart,  tierce  (or  third  of  a  gallon),  pint^. 
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and  pottle — (no  weights  are  mentioned,  but  the  ell,  measure  of  length  used  by  the  weavers,  is 
frequently  referred  to): — Alicia  Barker,  Thomas  Alnmouth,  Richard  Bell,  John  de  Ownelbey, 
Diota  de  Hilton,  Adam  de  Birden,  John  Euotson.  At  Westoe  the  same  circuit  there  were  fined 
Richard  Chiry,  Agnes  de  Seton,  William  the  Miller  (enjoined  to  provide  proper  measures  for  the 
mill  within  forty  days  under  a  penalty  of  12d.)  and  Agnes  Yoill,  webster  (weaver).  An  even 
larger  number  were  fined  at  a  similar  court  in  1424.^  According  to  the  names  then  recorded 
the  tavern-keepers  included  William  Michelson,  Thomas  Wavener,  Rose  Leg(at),  Thomas 
Pynder,  Nicholas  Wode,  Thomas  Swethopp,  John  Wyllson,  Alicia  Hertlaw,  William  Wryght, 
and  Alicia  Alystyer.  Others  combined  with  innkeeping  various  branches  of  trade.  Thus 
Juliana  Fleshewer,  Robert  Brown,  John  Tosson,  Richard  Waremouth,  and  John  Carleton, 
were  innkeepers  and  bakers.  Alexander  Fleshewer,  as  his  surname  indicates,  was  also  a 
butcher.  William  Potter  was  apparently  a  corn  merchant  and  innkeeper.  Other  tradesmen, 
mentioned  in  the  same  year,  were  Adam  Younger,  Henry  Byng,  and  Henry  Kyng,  whose 
avocations  are  not  mentioned.  It  is  interesting  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  find  how  many  of 
the  Shields  family  names  of  to-day  are  enshrined  in  these  ancient  records. 

The  Halmote  enforced  penalties  for  the  neglect  of  the  communal  services  or  for  *  contempt 
of  court.'     All  the  tenants  of  Wiuestow  were  fined  22s.  in  1296  ^  for  failure  of  carriage  towards 
Scotland.     The  whole  village  of  Sheles  except  Idonia  de  Whytton  were  fined  20s.  in  1357^ 
because  they  came  not  punctually  to  court,  while  the  whole  vill  of  Wivestow,  except  John 
de  Lomley,  Adam  Diotson,  and  William  Walas,  and  the  whole  vill  of  Harton,  except  Thomas 
Pj^e,  were  fined  12d.  each  for  a  like  ofience  in  1366.*    The  court  also  dealt  with  such  oflFences  as 
are  now  adjusted  by  the  magistrates  and  County  Court.      Typical   cases   may   be  quoted. 
Thomas  Schepherd,  John  Wallas,  and  others,  were  in  1365^  ordered  to  compensate  the  Lord 
Prior  for  damage  to  his  peas  by  their  flocks,  the  whole  vill  of  Westoe  being  amerced  for  a 
similar  offence  three  years  later.®    Adam  Carter,  with  four  others,  was  fined  in  1382^  because 
their  dogs  attacked  a  flock  of  sheep  at  Harton  in  the  lambing  season,  worrying  three  lambs. 
In  1360^  Richard  de  Cokyn  and  William  Hardymarchand  (?  Hardy,  merchant)  of  Wynlawton, 
were  fined  6d.  for  an  unlawful  road  made  within  the  enclosed  land  of  the  lord  at  Scheles. 
Alice,  wife  of  Richard  Diotson  of  Wyvestowe,  and  eleven  other  women,  were  fined  in  1379®  for 
an  unlawful  road  made  over  the  corn  of  the  demesne  and  the  corn  of  Margaret  de  Lomley. 
Robert  Benedicite  was  fined  2s  6d.,i^  and  Will  Milner,  Diota  Webster,  and  Agn.  Letani,  9d.,^^  for 
cutting  bent  grass  within  le  Hopp.     Even  the  clergyman  apparently  was  not  above  indulging 
in  surreptitious  sport,  for  in  1378  ^^  ]yij.  William,  the  chaplain  (with  others),  was  amerced  in  20d. 
for  trespass  in  le  Hopp.     William  de  Lyndesey  in  1380  ^^  was  ordered  to  find  sureties  for  a  tres- 
pass on  the  harvestman,  and  also  for  trespass  in  le  Conynger  with  his  bow.     In  1366^*  Peter 
Homan,  apparently  a  farm   servant,  was  fined   3d.  because   he   broke   his   agreement   with 
Richard  de  Birden  by  not  staying  with  him  from  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  to  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael  (Michaelmas),  1365.     In  1370^^  Peter  de  Cotom  was  fined  6d.  for  breach 
of  agreement  with   Thomas  de  Alemouth,  in  not   staying  with  him,  but   Thomas   declared 
timself  content   on   the   defendant  promising   to    return    to    him.     Alemouth,    who    had 
evidently  taken  the  law  into  his   own    hands,  was  in  return   fined  for  a  trespass   made  on 
Peter  by  entering   his   house   and   beating   him,  and    Thomas   and    Peter   (between  whom 
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Strife  and  contention  had  been  astir)  found  sureties  that  neither  of  them  would  trespass 
on  the  other  (or,  as  as  we  say,  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace),  under  a  penalty  of  40d. 
— a  course  frequently  adopted.  In  1368^  two  men  of  Scotland  (in  all  probability  seamen), 
for  drawing  their  knives  to  strike  Walter  Yoill,  and  for  disturbance  made  at  Sheles,  *  whence 
the  whole  neighbourhood  was  disturbed,**  were  ordered  to  find  sureties  in  20s.  In  1366* 
John  LoUis,  because  he  drew  his  knife  to  strike  Robert  Swan  and  Thomas  de  Todowe,  was 
fined  3s.  4d.,  and  was  also  amerced  for  his  false  complaint  against  Swan,  Adam  de  Birden 
becoming  his  surety.  At  the  same  court  Lollis  was  practically  outlawed  on  another  charge. 
He  was  amerced  lid.  on  account  of  a  debt  of  19d.  owed  to  Agnes  Alnmouth,  and  all  the 
tenants  were  forbidden  to  show  hospitality  to  him  or  to  receive  him  into  their  company 
under  penalty  of  half  a  mark  and  the  discharge  of  the  debt.  Fines  for  unchastity  were 
frequent,  and  persistent  offenders  incurred  banishment.  In  1384^  it  was  enjoined  on  the 
tenants  of  Scheles  that  none  of  them  lodge  Alice  Morris  for  the  future,  so  long  as  she 
retains  her  old*  habits.  Adam  de  Byrden  became  surety  in  40s.  for  her  good  behaviour.  Rob. 
Morris,  apparently  her  husband,  found  as  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  Thomas  Alnmouth 
and  Thomas  Benedicite  in  40s.,  and  it  was  ordered  that  if  either  Alice  or  Robert  trespassed  on 
the  other  in  adultery,  or  trespassed  on  any  neighbour,  they  should  be  removed  out  of  the  Vill, 
William  Liolf  and  Thomas  Scott  were  in  the  autumn  of  1364*  summoned  for  taking  a 
porpoise  (a  Royal  fish,  therefore  claimed  by  the  Prior)  found  at  the  wirings  on  the  sand 
near  Harton,  and  sold  at  Newcastle  for  12s.  LioUfe  admitted  having  received  for  his 
share  6s.  8d.,  whereupon  he  was  fined  *  of  favour  this  time'  3s-  4d. 

Civil  actions  such  as  would  now  go  to  the  County  Court  or  High  Court  were  also  heard. 
John  Smith,  the  younger,  was  (1369)^  fined  for  his  f^lse  complaint  against  Odenel  Tailliour 
about  a  lamp  and  12d.  which  he  said  the  wife  of  the  said  Odenel  bequeathed  to  John  and  his 
wife.  Odenel,  however,  was  found  to  owe  12d.  to  John,  and  was  similarly  fined.  In  1370^ 
Adam  de  Newton  was  ordered  to  carry  back  one  cupboard  to  the  house  of  Adam  Diotson  before 
the  next  court.  In  1382^  Alice  Leolf  of  Scheles  was  fined  for  detaining  a  ladder  of  thirteen 
rongs,  valued  at  lid.,  from  Robert  Swan.  In  1379,^  at  Wyvestowe,  Ric.  Smith,  for  a  trespass 
made  on  Odenell  Tailliour  by  killing  one  pig,  was  amerced  6d.,  while  OdeneU  Tailliour,  for 
a  trespass  made  on  Ric.  Smith  by  his  pig  to  the  damage  of  two  bushels  of  peas,  was  also 
amerced  6d.  In  1365  ®  Adam  Diotson,  apparently  then  bailiff,  was  ordered  to  arrest  the  salary 
of  ]Junkan  de  Wyvestow  till  he  answered  to  John  Doggeson  on  a  plea  of  trespasa  IJunkan 
was  further  fined  6d.  because  he  came  not  to  court  to  answer  Doggeson  on  the  plea.  The 
court  in  1371*^  ordered  that  John  de  Hilton  should  recover  of  Robert  de  Barthew  half  of 
the  mussels  sought  out  by  Robert  de  Whaly,  servant  of  the  said  John,  and  that  the  said 
John  pay  the  said  Robert  6^d. 

The  control  and  regulation  of  the  neifs  also  came  within  the  sphere  of  the  Halmote 
Court.  At  an  inquiry  at  Harton  in  1370  ^^  it  was  proved  by  the  oaths  of  John  Wallas,  of  the 
age  of  eighty,  Thomas  Page,  Richard  of  Hertlaw,  John  Dogeson,  John  Gray,  John,  son  of 
Adam  of  Suthwyk,  Thomas,  son  of  Allan,  and  John  Reid,  that  Thomas  Maymond,  grandfather 
of  Adam  Diotson,  and  John,  father  of  Roger  Ward,  were  neifs  of  the  lord,  and  that  Adam  and 
Roger  were  of  the  same  servile  condition  as  their  ancestors.  At  another  in  Wyvestowe,  id 
1377,^2  it  was  found,  by  the  oaths  of  William  Bell,  Thomas  Page,  Roger  Ward,  Thomas,  son  of 
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Alan,  Robert  Smith,  William,  son  of  Hugh,  John,  son  of  Adam  the  elder,  John  Lord,  and  Elias 
Rauen,  that  John  Brounnying,  son  of  John  Brounnying  of  Harton,  was  a  neif,  and  that  his 
ancestors  were  of  this  status  from  time  of  which  memory  does  not  count  Subsequently  John 
made  fealty  to  the  lord,  and  agreed  to  pay  two  shillings  annually,  probably  for  permission  to 
live  elsewhere  than  in  his  native  Vill.  In  the  autumn  of  1384,^  John  Letani,  the  elder, 
of  Shields,  agreed  to  pay,  according  to  the  will  of  the  lord,  for  the  privilege  of  living  under 
another  lord.  The  neifs  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  called  *  merchet  *  on  the  marriage  of  their 
daughters.  While  the  neifs  were  thus  strictly  regulated  and  compelled  to  render  the  services 
attached  to  their  condition,  they  were  at  the  same  time  protected  against  insult  or  injustice 
on  the  part  of  their  fellow-townsmen,  frequent  prohibitions  being  issued  against  any  one 
reminding  them  of,  or  upbraiding  them  with,  their  servile  condition.  A  considerable  change 
was  made  in  the  neifs'  condition  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  abolition  of 
the  various  servile  tenures,  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  penny  rents  or  money  rentals. 

Originally  the  Convent  retained  in  its  own  hands,  and   managed,  a  demesne  farm  of 

seventy  acres  attached  to  the  Manor  House.     It  appears  to  have  consisted  of  twenty-two  acres 

on  Carstanflat  (probably  the  land  surrounding  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Caston 

Quarry  on  the  south  side  of  Dean  Lane  near  its  junction  with  Westoe  Road),  sixteen  acres  on 

Lidgate  Flatt  (probably  Laygate),  sixteen  acres  on  the  Tofts,  two  acres  on  Benlawe,  seven  on 

Pikewell,  nine  on  Sandefordland  (the  land  immediately  south  of  Ogle  Terrace),  and  a  parcel 

of  land  called  Dow  Flat  or  Dobsflatt.     Apparently  the  Denys  or  Denes  was  its  pasture,  part  of 

which  at  least,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  land,  seems  to  have  been  enclosed,  since  *  the  enclosed 

land  of  the  lord '  is  mentioned.^    The  records  contain  numerous  entries  as  to  cattle  and  sheep 

and  other  live-stock  on  the  farm  at  W)rvestowe.     In  1338-9,^  for  instance,  a  large  number  of 

ewes  died  in  the  murrain,  necessitating  the  bringing  up  of  the  lambs  by  hand,  thirty  gallons 

of  milk  purchased  for  that  purpose  costing  2s.  6d.     In  the  same  year*  forty-three  hens  were 

bought  at  Wyvestow  for  2d.  each,  and  five  dozen  pigeons  cost  16d.     About  the  same  period*^ 

46.  was  the  price  of  a  sheep.     An  idea  of  the  value  of  farm-stock  at  that  period  is  furnished 

by  the  inventory  of  the  goods  and  cattle  of  Thomas  Page  of  Harton,  who  died  in  1379.**    It 

included  three  oxen  worth  per  head  12s. ;  one  horse,  16s. ;  one  cow,  10s. ;  two  others,  8s.  each  ; 

one  heifer,  4s.:  one  sow,  4s.;  four  pigs,  9s.;  one  pig,  lid.;  three  little  pigs,  3s.  Id.;  two  cart 

wheels  (?  carts  with  wheels)  bound  with  iron,  with  gear,  16s.;  one  plough,  with  gear,  5s.;  one 

fireplace  of  iron,  8s. ;  one  lead,  8s. ;  one  winnowing  fan,  with  three  sacks,  3s. ;  two  brazen  jars 

and  one  washing-tub,  3s. ;  also  wheat,  barley,  peas,  and  oats,  besides  the  cost  of  reaping  the 

same,  £6  13s.  4d. :  and  he  had  also  another  horse  worth  18s.,  which  the  Master  of  Jar  row  had 

^der  name  of  mortuary,  the  entire  value  of  the  goods,  exclusive  of  the  mortuary,  being 

£13 19s.  4d. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  town  seems  to  have  fallen  on  evil  times.  In  1430  ^ 
Sheles  was  only  let  at  £13  6s.  8d.  per  annum,  and  there  were  fifteen  tenements  in  the  hand 
of  the  Convent,  their  repairs  being  assessed  at  £21  8s.  Their  annual  value  had  been  formerly 
1058. 8d.  The  brewery  had  fallen  in  rent  from  40s.  per  annum  to  8s.,  and  no  more,  *  because  the 
Vill  lies  for  the  greater  part  waste  and  uninhabited,  and  there  is  little  brewing  there.'  The  Vill 
of  Wyvestowe  rendered  a  clear  rental  of  £14  8s.  2d.,  a  decrease  of  22s.  on  the  former  rental.  The 
demesne  land  was  then  let  to  farm  with  a  parcel  of  land  called  Dowflatt,  to  Robert  Johnson 

'  Halmoie  BoUs,  185.  *  Ibid.,  i.  33,  47.  «  Halmote  RolU,  ii.  161. 

'  Ibid.,  27.  *  Ibid.,  ii.  311.  '  Tres  Scripiores,  cclxxxv. 

'  Durham  Account  RolUy  ii.  309. 
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and  others,  at  £18  3s.  4d.,  and  they  farmed  also,  as  was  not  uncommon  in  those  days,  the  live- 
stock and  agricultural  implements.  The  inventory  shows  that  there  were  on  the  demesne 
twelve  oxen  worth  lis.  6d.  per  head  =  £6  18s. ;  two  oxen  worth  23s. ;  two  cart-horses  worth  20s.; 
two  ploughs,  with  all  their  apparatus  and  ploughshares  of  iron,  for  twelve  oxen  or  four  horses  ; 
and  three  harrows  worth  8d. ;  also  five  and  a  half  quarters  of  barley,  two  and  a  half  quarters 
of  blandcorn,  six  quarters  of  oats,  '  of  which  part  is  old  and  bad  and  the  value  unknown  * ; 
forty  thraves  of  barley  straw  and  ten  score  thraves  of  oat  straw,  price  per  thrave  Id.,  making 
23s.  4d. ;  also  ten  acres  of  Trinae  Arura?  (?  fallow)  on  Carstanflat,  and  sixteen  acres  of  com  on 
Liegateflat,  sixteen  acres  of  corn  on  le  Tofte,  two  acres  of  corn  on  Benlawe,  seven  acres  of 
corn  in  Pikewell,  and  nine  acres  upon  Sandefordland,  the  value  of  all  this  acreage  being 
£16  6s.  Oid.  Harton  was  let  to  divers  tenants,  who  had  to  keep  the  lands  and  tenements  in 
repair,  and  render  clear  per  annum  £24  13s.  8d.,  a  decrease  on  the  old  rent  of  8s.  4d.,  while 
there  were  lying  waste,  for  lack  of  tenants,  holdings  of  the  value  of  44s.  Simonside  ^  returned 
a  rental  of  £8  6s.  8d.  per  annum.  In  1464  ^  Shelez,  without  the  brewery,  yielded  £15  6s.  9d. 
There  were  three  tenements  waste  in  the  hand  of  the  lord,  whose  repairs  were  assessed  at  £30, 
and  divers  tenements  defective  in  the  walls,  main  timbers  and  roofs  (the  landlords'  repairs), 
the  cost  of  repairs  being  assessed  at  £10.  The  rent  of  the  brewery  had  dropped  to  6s.  Westoe 
was  let  at  the  same  rental  as  in  1430,  the  tenants  of  the  demesne,  with  the  stuff  or  stock,  being 
William  Jakson,  John  Brown,  William  Symondsyde,  and  John  Huchonson,  who  paid  £16 
per  annum.  The  Manor  House,  however,  was  in  such  a  ruinous  state  that  the  cost  of  repairs 
to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  the  officials  was  estimated  at  100  marks  (£66  13s.  4d.).  The  mill, 
with  the  fishery  called  Ebyare,  was  let  to  John  Milner  for  £7  16s.  8d.,  a  reduction  in  the 
rent  of  53s.  4d.     The  rental  from  Harton  had  risen  to  £28  12s.  per  annum  clear. 

Soon  after  this,  in  1489,  we  liave  the  first  record  of  any  enclosure  from  the  common  land 
of  Westoe,  since  in  that  year  'William  Atkynson,  Robert  Grene,  Robert  Hesilden,  Robert 
Tosson,  John  Moppe,  John  Wod,  William  Appilby,  and  John  Lamb  together  took  of  the  lord 
one  parcel  of  land  called  Shelehewgh,  newly  enclosed  from  and  appertaining  to  the  Vill  of 
Wyvestow,  as  the  same  is  enclosed  with  hedges  and  ditches,  except  one  parcel  of  land  demised 
to  Leonard  Bell,  and  the  warren  of  the  Lord  Prior  for  conies,  and  the  free  rent  of  the  land  of 
Thomas  Haryng  and  Richard  Madysone,  and  also  two  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  tenants 
of  Harton,  appertaining  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Hild  the  Virgin,  to  hold  from  the  feast  of 
St.  Cuthbert  in  March  for  six  years,  rendering  annually  to  the  Lord  Prior  and  his  successors 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  March  and  September,  36s.  8d. ;  and  the  said  William 
Atkynson,  and  the  others  above  named,  shall  do  and  perform  all  the  customary  work  and 
services  appertaining  to  the  said  parcel  of  land  and  all  the  work  appertaining  to  the  mills  and 
forest  of  le  Hayning,  and  render  the  customary  rent  hennes,  etc. ;  and  they  shall  not  plough 
the  aforesaid  parcel  of  land  with  the  appurtenances  within  the  said  term  under  a  penalty  of 
£20,  and  do  to  the  lords  and  the  neighbours  all  and  singular  the  duties  and  services  accustomed 
by  pledges.'  From  that  time  onward  Shieldsheugh  always  figures  separately  from  the  rest  of 
the  township  of  W^estoe,  to  which  it  belonged.     In  the  same  year  Simonside  was  partitioned 


*  As  we  have  seen,  this  Wll  was  in  1186  granted  to 
Simon  de  Morewic,  whose  family  ended  in  three  heiresses, 
who  married  respectively  Sir  Roger  le  Lomely,  John  de 
Roseles,  and  a  Bulmer.  Roseles  and  his  wife  conveyed 
their  third  of  Simonside  to  Roger  de  Lomely  and  Sibil  his 
wife,  one  of  whose  descendants,  Sir  Ralph  Lumloy,  for- 
feited his  estates  for  rebellion  against  Henry  iv.  in  the 


Northumberland  rising  of  1403.  Sir  Ralph's  sons.  Sir 
John,  William,  Sir  George,  and  Marmaduke  Lumley,  by 
deed  dated  April  16th,  5th  Henry  v.  (1418),  quit  claimed 
to  the  convent  all  their  right  and  claim  in  the  Manor  of 
Symondsett  and  Preston  {Feodariumf  146).  Buhner's 
family  retained  their  third  as  freehold  {Durham  Account 
Rolls]  i.  64).  *  Feodarium,  118. 
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amongst  the  tenants  of  Sowthwyk,  Fulwell,  Wermouth,  Harton,  and  Wyvestow,  probably  for 
grazing  purposes,  and  it  is  possibly  from  this  arrangement  that  the  curious  division  of  the 
ancient  township  which  prevailed  until  recent  times  arose.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  when 
the  common  land  of  Simonside  was  first  enclosed,  but  the  earliest  enclosure  was  evidently  that 
now  occupied  by  the  house  and  grounds  of  Simonside  Hall,  since,  contrary  to  the  general  rule, 
all  four  boundary  fences  belong  to  the  plot  enclosed. 

The  same  year  finds  the  first  local  mention  of  the  salt  trade,  the  manufacture  of  salt  by 

the  evaporation  of  sea- water,  which  was  a  staple  industry  of  the  town  for  centuries.     It  was 

probably  established  in  connection  with  the  fishing  industry,  and  there  is  ground  for  the 

supposition  that  the  trade  may  have  been  founded  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 

centuries.     There  exist  references  to  salt-works  near  Blyth  in  1236,  and  the  Prior  of  Tyne- 

mouth  appears  also  to  have  hud  salt-pans  at  work  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Quite  possibly,  therefore,  the  industry  was  established  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  about 

that  time.     The  first  direct  reference  to  it  occurs,  however,  in  1489,^  when  Lionel  Bell  of     f- 

Sowth  Sheles  obtained  a  lease  for  sixty  years  of  a  parcel  of  land  near  St.  Hilde's  Chapel.     Ten 

years  later  he  surrendered  the  lease,  together  with  two  iron  salt-pannes  constructed  by  the 

same  Lionel  within  the  said  plot  of  ground,  and  obtained  a  renewal.     This  is  the  first  mention 

of  iron  salt-pans,  the  pans  in  use  at  older  salt-works  having,  according  to  Surtees,  been  made 

of  lead,  a  statement  which  is  corroborated  by  local  tradition.    At  all  events  the  industry  seems 

to  have  grown  into  importance  in  less  than  half  a  century  from  that  date,  and  to  have  given 

the  distinctive  name  of  West  Pans  to  the  portion  of  the  town  where  the  salt-pans  were  most 

numerous. 

*  Fordyce,  Durham,  ii.  714. 
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III— THE  ERA  OF  MONOPOLY. 


NEWCASTLE'S  ACTS  AND  CHARTERS. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  South  Shields  had  attained  to  considerable  import- 
ance as  a  seaport.  In  1500'  there  is  a  memorandum  enrolled  at  Durham  of  a  judgment  of 
the  bishop's  chancellor  in  a  controversy  between  John  Spens  of  Newcastle,  merchant, 
complainant,  and  Thomas  Taillour  of  South  Shields,  and  William  Denand,  defendants, 
respecting  a  third  part  of  a  ship  called  the  Cuthbert  of  South  Shields.  The  Bishop  of  Durham's 
accounts  for  the  repair  of  Norham  Castle  in  1514-15  *  incidentally  show,  moreover,  that  Shields, 
and  not  Newcastle,  was  the  loading-place  for  the  episcopal  ships.  They  contain  charges  for  the 
freight  of  a  keel  from  Gateshead  to  Chells  with  nine  guns,  with  stocks  for  them,  two  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  a  ton  of  arrows,  and  a  chest  of  bows  and  arrows  to  Berwick.  John  Snow  of 
Chells  received  £10  for  the  jfreight  of  two  ships  to  the  same  port  with  timber,  lead,  malt,  etc. 
Various  items  are  paid  in  the  following  year  for  the  carriage  of  a  butt  of  Malvoisie,  gunpowder, 
and  arrows,  from  the  ship  at  Chells  to  Newcastle.  Wolsey,  during  his  brief  tenure  (1523-8) 
of  the  See,  which  he  never  visited,  seems  to  have  reasserted  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Bishop  in  regard  to  navigation  on  the  Tyne,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  his 
chancellor,  Frankeleyn,  who  (1524)  ^  urged  his  Grace  to  obtain  a  new  confirmation  by  Parliament 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  See,  including  that  of  shipping  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tyne, 
by  which  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  could  be  bettered  by  1000  marks  a  year.  It  was  to  this 
Chancellor  Frankeleyn,  together  with  Sir  William  Euro  and  Sir  William  Bulmer,  knights,  that 
Henry  in  the  previous  year  *  addressed  his  commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  directing  them  to 
inquire  of  and  seize  a  prize  ship  driven  into  *  Tinmouth  Haven  in  the  River  Tyne  at  South 
Shields,'  within  the  bishop's  royal  liberties,  and  to  deliver  the  ship,  with  the  goods  and  habili- 
ments in  her,  to  the  said  bishop  in  right  of  his  See  of  Durham,  allowed  by  ancient  grants 
produced  and  approved  before  the  king. 

Soon  after  Wolsey's  removal  from  Durham  to  Winchester,  Newcastle  obtained  the  famous 
Act  of  1529  (21st  Henry  viii.  cap.  18),  giving  them  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the 
river.  This  Act,^  entituled  *  An  Acte  concemynge  Newcastell  upon  Tyne  and  the  porte  and 
haven  there  unto  belongynge,'  provides  (inter  alia) '  that  from  henseforthe  any  marchant  or 
marchantes,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  shal  not  shyp,  lode,  or  unlode,  charge  or  discharge 
any  manor  of  goodes,  wares,  or  marchandises  ...  in  or  at  any  place  or  places  within  the  sayde 
port,  ryver,  and  haven,  betwene  the  place  called  the  Sparhauke,  and  the  place  called 
Hedwynstremes,  but  onely  at  the  town  of  Newcastell.  .  .  .  Provided  alway  that  this  acte  be  not 
prejudiciall  or  hurteful  to  any  personc  or  persons  beingo  the  kynges  subjectes,  for  byenge, 
shypping,  loding,  or  unloding  of  any  salte  or  fisshe  within  the  sayd  river  and  porte,  or  to  any  of 
them,  or  any   other  persone   or  persons,   repayryng  to  the  sayde  porte  with  shyppes  and 

>  Newraxtlf   in  the  Fourteenth  ami  Fifteenth    Centnriett,  ^  Hutchinson's  Durham^  i.  498  «, 

413.  *  Brockie's  Shields,  10. 

-  Raine's  Hist,  of  North  Durham,  285-298.  ^  Newcastle  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  117. 
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inarchaundises,  for  sellynge  or  bienge  of  any  wares  or  marchandises,  nedefuU  for  the  vy tellynge 
and  amendynge  of  theyr  sayde  shyppes,  at  the  tyme  of  theyr  there  beinge  within  the  sayde   / 
porte ;  this  acte  or  any  thynge  comprised  in  the  same  notwithstandynge.*     It  was  possibly  in 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  that  Act  that  the  Corporation  presented  an  undated  petition  to 
Henry  viii.^  in  which  the  men  of  South  Shields  are  represented — for  the  only  time  during  the 
long  controversy  over  river  rights — as  assisting  Newcastle  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  Prior  of 
Tynemouth.     The  petition  sets  forth  that  *  the  Prior  daily  chargeth  and  dischargeth  ships  at 
Sheles  and  Tynemouth,  and  takes  duties  that  belong  to  the  king.  .  .  .  And  also  on  the  18th  of 
February  last  past  Robert  Cressewell  and  Ralph  Wederington  and  more  then  four  score  persons 
arrayed  defensibly  in  hernas,  with  bows  and  arrows,  about  3  o'clock  at  night  came  to  the  port 
of  Newcastle  and  by  the  Prior's  order  entered  a  ship  called  the  Elizabeth,  laden  with  mer- 
chandise and  riding  at  anchor,  intending  to  murder  the  mariners,  take  the  goods  and  "  drown  " 
the  ship,  which  they  would  have  done  but  for  the  help  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Sheeles  and 
other  strangers.*     The  intervention  of  the  '  men  of  South  Sheeles '  finds  its  most  probable 
explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  Elizabeth  was  at  the  time  of  her  attempted  seizure  lying  at 
South  Shields,  and  would,  naturally,  be  defended  by  the  men  who  were  interested  in  her  cargo. 
This  monopolising  Act,  however,  did  not  by  any  means  extinguish  South  Shields  or  deprive 
it  of  the  advantages  consequent  upon  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river.     The  ^alt- 
making  and  fisheries,  which  are  directly  protected  in  the  Act,  continued  to  flourish,  and  the 
latter  must  have  been  remunerative  judging  jfrom  the  quantities  supplied  to  the  Convent  alone. 
In  1530,2  for  instance,  to  quote  one  year  alone,  Master  William  Walshe,  the  Chaplain  of  Shields, 
was  paid  for  freightage  or  carriage  of  thirty-nine  barrels  of  white  herrings  from  Sheyls  to  the 
Hayning  by  water,  2s.  2d.,  and  Thomas  Bell,  for  four  hundred  barrels  to  London,  4s.    The  Bursar 
in  July  of  that  year  paid  £27  10s.  for  dogdrave  (large  salt  codfish)  at  Sheylez,  and  in  the  same 
month  £5  for  similar  fish.    John  and  Humphrey  Care  of  Sheylez  were  paid  £19  13s.  4d.,  about 
4Jd.  each,  for  a  thousand  dogdrave,  and  William  Hopper  and  John  Kokerill  £9  3s.  4d.  for  five 
hundred.     Other  fishermen  from  whom  dogdrave  was  bought  were  John  Johnson,  Nicholas 
Wode,  Thomas  Rande,  and  Thomas  Browne.   The  drying  and  carriage  of  the  fish  cost  6s.  9d.   John 
Care  also  received  5s.  4d.  for  eight  salmon.    The  herring  harvest  of  the  fishermen  appears  to 
have  been  a  good  one.     Robert  Maylden  of  Sheyles  was  paid  9s.  8d.  for  a  barrel  of  white 
herrings,  that  appearing  to  be  the  general  price.     William  Crawfurth  (two  barrels),  William 
Hopper,  Robert  Pattonson  (two),  Thomas  Gray,  Humphrey  and  John   Karre  (six),  Robert 
Crawfurth  (two),  Robert  Wode,  Allen  Conyngham  (three).  Thomas  Pattonsone,  Thomas  Ponston, 
William  Curie,  William  Nycolson,  Thomas  Rande  (three),  John  Jonson,  John  Cokereil,  Thomas 
Conyingham,  Robert  Conyingham,  Robert  Lauson,  the  widow  Betson,  Robert  Hardy,  John 
Taylyor,  Thomas  Clerk,  Robert  Atkinson,  Robert  Grey  also  furnished  one  or  more  barrels  of 
herrings  each,  while  the  Master  of  Jarrow,  Robert  Kechynge,  Robert  Grey,  and  the  widow 
Lawson  figure  jointly  for  four  barrels.     In  all,  South  Shields  supplied  thirty-nine  barrels  of 
irhite  herrings,  which  brought  £18  17s.  to  the  fishermen.     Of  salted  herring  eleven  cades  (a 
term  still  in  use  amongst  fishermen)  were  bought  at  6s.  4d.  each  from  John  Care,  who  supplied 
four,  Thomas  Rande  and  William  Lawson  (through  Mr.  William  Walshe)  one  each,  and  the 
Master  of  Jarrow,  who  furnished  five.    Of  salted  (kippered)  salmon  twelve  dozen  were  bought  at 
6ii.,  three  dozen  from  James  Atkynson  at  Westoe,  and  John  and  William  Wylley.    At  the  feast 
of  St  Cuthbert  in  March  following,  there  was  paid  to  the  Chaplain  and  Bailiff  of  Shields  40s.  6d. 

>  ^AT  Chamber  Proceedings,  Henry  viii.,  Proc,  S.A.  ^  Durham  Household  Book,  16,  32,  34,  122. 

Sew.,  ix.  2ft3-4. 
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for  thirteen  kelyngs,  five  lyngs,  one  but,  and  one  butspreynte  and  one  bryte,  while  one  hundred 
playce  were  bought  from  John  Foster  for  2s.  In  1536,^  Ebyare  is  returned  as  yielding  nothing, 
while  there  was  also  nothing  paid  for  the  right  of  drawing  nets  on  the  Sandhills.  It  is  probably 
from  this  custom  that  the  pasture  called  Salmondraught,  mentioned  the  same  year,  derived 
its  name. 

There  are  similar  evidences  of  the  prosperity  of  the  salt  trade.  In  the  Durham  Household 
Book  for  1531-2,  under  date  December  23rd,2  we  find  'paid  the  Chaplain  of  Sheyles  for  four 
bouUs  salt  per  Nicholas  Pykeryng,  3s.  4d.,and  for  two  bushels  of  salt  for  the  fish,  16d.'  On  the 
15th  January  1535  there  is  obtained  of  John  Car,  per  Nicholas  Pykeryng,  1  qr.  2  bush. 
salt  at  5d. ;  of  Robert  Leygate,  1  qr.  2  bush,  salt  at  5d. ;  and  Wedow  Taylyour  of  Sheylez,  15th 
April,  per  T.  Ynglande,  two  and  a  half  quarters  (called  half  a  wey).  Altogether  in  that  year 
the  monastery  bought  nine  quarters  of  salt  at  3s.  4d.  per  quarter  from  the  South  Shields 
makers.  The  wey,  or  weigh,  the  measure  by  which  salt  was  usually  bought  and  sold,  was 
equal  to  five  quarters  or  forty  bushels.  The  extent  of  the  salt  trade  at  that  date  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Thomas  Bell  on  March  4th  rendered  two  and  a  half  quarters  of  salt  iot  tithe  of  salt, 
which  we  may  probably  take  as  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  two  salt-pans. 

The  monastery  was  an  equally  good  customer  to  the  farmers  in  Harton  and  W^toe.  In 
1530  ^  the  Convent  purchased  fourteen  oxen  at  prices  ranging  from  13s.  6d.  to  19s.  per  head,  and 
three  cows  at  10s.  each,  the  toUil  paid  being  £12  16s.  (which  it  will  be  seen  was  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  rental  of  the  vill  only  a  year  or  two  later)  from  the  following  Harton  farmers : 
James  Kechyng,  John  Brompton  (who  supplied  five  head),  William  Bartrayme,  the  widow 
Chamer,  Richard  Peyrson,  Robert  Robinson,  Richard  Wayte,  and  Richard  Newton.  From 
Westoe  twelve  oxen  were  bought  at  prices  varying  from  13s.  4d.  to  18s.  per  head,  and  three 
cows  for  an  aggregate  of  £1  8s.,  the  total  paid  for  cattle  amounting  to  £11  2s.  4d.,  and  the 
recipients  being  Cuthbert  Rogcrley,  Robert  Ketchyng,  Richard  Robinson,  Edward  Harper, 
John  Wylkynson,  Thomas  Randson,  Stephen  Symonside,  and  William  Cuthbert  A  number  of 
sheep  were  bought  at  the  same  time  from  William  Brompton  of  Monkton  and  James  Smythson 
at  Is.  lid.,  2s.  4d.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  head,  the  amount  paid  for  the  whole  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  being  £14  13s.  lOd.  In  the  same  year  the  mill  seems  to  have  been  imdeigoing 
renovation,  for  16s.  was  paid  Thomas  Baytts  of  Bromley  for  a  pair  of  millstones,  while  Thomas 
Belly,  on  piecework,  received  4s.  6d.  and  6d.  reward  (or  bonus  as  we  should  call  it  now)  for  sawing 
timber  for  the  mill,  8d.  for  sawing  quarter-inch  boards,  2s.  6d.  for  sawing  playn  sherts  or  planks, 
3s.  4d.  for  sawing  wood  for  sails  and  mill  arms.*  William  Guby  and  his  partner  were  paid 
8s.  4d.  for  ten  days*  work  on  the  Mill  Dam,  being  at  the  rate  of  5d.  each  per  day.*  They  seem 
to  have  been  skilled  workmen  or  to  have  been  employed  at  that  time  on  difficult  or  unpleasant 
labour,  since  the  ordinary  rate  was  only  4d.  per  day,  which  amount  was  paid  to  Guby  and  Martin 
Godfrey  through  Master  William  Walshe,  the  chaplain,  and  also  to  Ralph  Sheles  and  three 
partners,  who,  for  three  days'  work  on  the  Mill  Dam,  received  4s.  in  all.  That  this  was  the 
regular  wage  is  shown  by  further  entries  in  succeeding  years.® 

There  was  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  money  disbursed  in  the  vills  by  the  monastery 
in  the  shape  of  wages,  especially  at  harvest  time  in  gathering  the  conventual  com  tithes  into 
the  great  tithe  barns  which  had  existed  at  both  Westoe  and  Harton  since  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  in  thrashing  and  preparing  the  grain.    In  1531  ^  the  tithes  of  grain  for  Harton 


^  Durliam  Account  RoUs^  iii.  671. 

•  IIoHsehofd  Bookt  255  ;  see  also  69,  70. 

'  lbid.,2S;  see  also  KXi. 


*  Ibid. ,  16,  80. 
»  Ibid,,  82. 
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amounted  to  twenty-six  loads  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  and  twenty-one  loads  of  peas  and 
beans,  for  the  carting  of  which  the  tenants  of  Harton  received  2d.  per  load — 1b.  lOd.,  while 
12s.  was  paid  to  the  Chaplain  of  Sheles  for  the  thrashing  and  winnowing.  The  yield  was 
12|  qrs.  1  bush,  of  barley,  4^  qrs.  1  bush,  oats,  33  qrs.  2  bush,  of  wheat,  and  1  qr.  1  bush, 
of  white  wheat.  There  were  from  Shields  Heugh  sixteen  thraves  of  barley  (thrave  is  a 
tenn  still  used  among  farmers,  signifying  twelve  sheaves)  and  eleven  thraves  of  oats. 
At  Westoe  (by  the  bill  of  Master  Robert  Elyson,  the  chaplain),  a  hundred  and  fifteen  small 
thraves  and  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  large  thraves  of  wheat,  thraves  of  oats 

and  blandcom.  Thirty  loads  of  peas  and  beans,  and  twenty-six  loads  of  wheat  and  barley 
were  carried  by  the  tenants,  who  were  paid  2d.  per  load  for  the  fifty-six  loads — 9s.  4d.,  and  the 
expense  of  thrashing  and  winnowing  this  grain  is  returned  at  14s.  7d.,  most  of  which  was  paid 
through  the  chaplain,  whilst  Thomas  Punchon  and  John  Melboy  figured  among  the  threshers 
employed.  The  tithe  grain  of  Westoe  yielded  13  qrs.  4  bush,  of  barley,  4  qrs.  3  bush.  2  pks. 
of  oats,  and  21 1  qrs.  1  bush,  of  wheat,  whilst  that  of  Shields  Heugh  rendered  4  qrs.  3  bush, 
of  barley,  and  2h  qrs.  of  oats.  As  we  may  assume  that  the  tithe  in  those  unsophisticated  days 
was  actually  one-tenth  of  the  produce,  this  would  give  a  yield  of  about  520  qrs.  of  grain 
from  Harton,  400  qrs.  from  Westoe,  and  about  69  qrs.  from  Shields  Heugh. 

The  rent-roll  of  the  borough  for  1539,^   the  last  year  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the 

monastery,  shows  that  in  Shelles  the  rent  of  the  brewery  had  decreased  to  7s.,  while  the  rest 

of  the  Vill  returned  a  rental  of  £12  17s.  4d.  exclusive  of  the  brewery  and  salt-pans,  of  which 

there  were  nine,  John  and  Robert  Carre,  Alex.  Bell,  and  Widow  Taylyour  (two  each),  and 

Thomas  Daye  one.      Each   pan  rendered    a    quarter    mark  (3s.   4d.),   the  whole  yielding 

£1   10s.     The  mill  was  let  to  Christopher  Fenwick  at  £10  per  annum,  and  in  his  family    cvx*-*-^^ 

it  seems  to  have  remained   for  a  considerable  period.      The  tenants  and   their  rentals  at 

that  date  wefe :    Robert  Taylour,  4s. ;    John  Darmone,  4s. ;    Richard  Lawson,  5s. ;    Thomaa 

Ponchone,  6s. ;    Richard   Hoge,  10s. ;    Thomas  Conynghame,  14s. ;    John  Wilsonne,  6s.  6d. ; 

Robert  Smith,  4s.  6d. ;  George  Osboume,  6s. ;  Robert  Crawford,  1 6s. ;  John  Kell,  8s. ;   Ralph 

Maddysone,  6s. ;   William  Nycoll,  6s.  8d. ;   Robert  Dennaunde,  10s. ;  Thomas  Punchone,  206. ; 

Richard  Atkinsone,  10s. ;  Thomas  Pounchone,  5s. ;  Thomas  Pattonsone,  7s. ;  Robert  Hardie,  7s. ; 

Widow  Taylor,  10s. ;  Alan  Coningham,  13s.  4d. ;  Robert  Wood,  7s. ;  Thomas  Day,  16s. ;  Robert 

Frank,  8s. ;   Robert  Pattinsone,  8s. ;  John  Cokerell,  7s. ;   William  Hopper,  7s. ;   William  Craw- 

forth,  12s.  4d. ;   Robert  Gray,  5s. ;  Widow  Lawsone,  4s. ;  Robert  Marledayne,  6s.     '  Shelhough ' 

was  in  the  tenancy  of  Thomas  Ponchone  at  £8  per  annum,  while  the  following  nine  tenants, 

paying  55s.  4d.  each,  a  total  of  £24  18s.,  farmed  the  land  in  Westoe  township:   Cuthbert 

Rogerley,  James    Atkinsone,  John   Wilkinsone,  Edward    Harper,  Thomas    Hodge,   Robert 

,  Symondsyde,    Robert    Kechinge,   William    Cuthbert,    Richard    Robinsone.      The    freeholds  r 

were  three  in  number,  of  which  two,  that  late  belonging  to  Richard  Madysone,  which  paid 

Ts.,  and   that   late  belonging   to  William   Folansbie,  which  paid    5s.,  were  in   the  tenure 

of  Thomas  Ransone,  while  Herynge's  holding  was  in  the  hands  of  his  heirs  at  a  rent  of 

168.,  the  total  income  for  the  Vill  being  thus  £26  6s.     Hertone  yielded  £27  6s.  lOd.,  being 

divided  amongst  the  following  ten  tenants,  who  paid  54s.  7d.  each :  John  Bromptone,  James 

Kechyng,   William    Atkinsone,   William    Bromptouno,    Richard    Persone,    Richard    Newton, 

John  Wilkinsone,  Thomas  Huchensone,   Robert   Robinsone,  and    Robert  Chambers.      The 

tithes  of  Harton,  Westoe,  and  Shelehough  were  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Convent. 

»  Feodarium,  .S()9. 
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An  entry  in  a  different  hand  gives  the  value  (probably  of  small  tithes  only)  as:  'Harton, 
£9  10s. ;  Westoe,  £6  18s.  6d. ;  Shelehough,  21s.  6d.' 

At  the  close  of  1540  the  monastery  of  Durham  '  surrendered  * — to  avoid  the  alternative 
of  dissolution — to  bluff  King  Hal,  who  for  a  time  became  the  supreme  landlord  of  the 
borough.  There  is  an  account  in  the  Augmentation  Office,  under  date  February  4,  32nd 
Henry  vni.  (1541),  of  the  receipts  from  part  of  the  grain  tithes  of  the  rectory  of  Jarrow 
during  the  period  the  monastic  estate  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown.  It  includes 
£9  10s.  from  Harton,  £6  18s.  6d.  from  Westhow,  and  21s.  6d.  from  Sheldheugh.  For 
the  sake  of  comparison  the  receipts  from  adjoining  vills  may  be  given: — Wallsend, 
£3  13s.  4d.;   Wyllington,  £3  13s.  4d. ;   Wardley,  10s. ;   Nether  He  worth,  30s. ;  Monketon,  50s., 

*  the  residue  of  the  rectory  of  Jarrow  being  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  King.'  ^  In  the 
(vounty  Palatine,  however,  Henry  was  more  considerate  to  the  Church,  which  he  was 
reforming  in  such  a  rough  and  ready  way,  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
He  neither  confiscated  its  lands  entirely  nor  bestowed  them  upon  his  great  lords.  In 
place  of  the  abolished  monastery,  he  constituted  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham,  with  a 
Dean  and  Chapter,  whom  he  endowed  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  possessions  surrendered 

by  the  Prior  and  Convent,  including  *Symonsyde,  Harton,  Westoe,  Sou  the  Sheles,  etc 

the  tithes  of  grain  of  Harton,  Westow,  Shieldheugh  ....  with  the  advowson  of  the 
curacy  of  the  chapelry  of  St.  Hilde  juxta  Shelles,  etc.'^  Amongst  the  officers  mentioned 
as  to  be  continued  in  their  posts  was  *  the  Bailiff  of  South  Sheelds  as  at  present  existing ' 
with  a  fee  of  20s.  per  annum.  The  tithes  appear  to  have  been  divided  fairly  equally 
among  the  twelve  prebendaries  of  the  new  Cathedral  Church,  and  by  a  Chapter  Order 
made  July  20,  1567,  we  find  that  each  share  averaged  about  £14  13s.  4d.  The  corn  tithes 
of  Harton,  valued  at  £9  10s.,  fell  to  the  seventh  prebendary,  and  those  of  Westoe,  valued 
at  £6  18s.  6d.,  and  of  Sheelheugh,  valued  at  21s.  6d.,  to  the  twelfth.  ^ 

That  the  restrictive  legislation  of  Newcastle  failed  to  destroy  the  trade  of  South  Shields 
is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  William  Lord  Eure,  Sir  Thomas  Bowes, 
and  Thomas  Layton,  Commissioners  for  the  care  of  ports  and  havens  within  the  bishopric, 
dated  November  26,  1565.*  After  describing  *one  haven  called  Hartilpool,  wherein  are 
sixty-six  householders  with  one  ship,  three  five-men  boats,  and  seventeen  small  cobles,' 
and  'one  fishing  town  and  landing-place  called  Sonderland,  which  has  thirty  householders, 
but  there  are  neither  ships  nor  boats  and   only  seven  fish   cobles,'   the  report   proceeds: 

*  There  is  also  one  fishing  town  or  creek,  called  South  Sheilds,  wherein  are  fifty-one  house- 
holders, fifty  whereof  are  fishermen  [this  evidently  refers  only  to  Shields  east  of  the 
Mill  Dam].  The  town  is  governed  (by)  and  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Durham,  but  there  is  no  lading  or  unlading  there,  as  all  that  come  into  the  river  are 
unladed  at  Newcastle.  There  are  three  ships  belonging  to  the  town  called  the  Uswen 
[  ?  Osxvhi],  the  Edward^  and  the  John  of  Shields,  belonging  to  John  Bowraaker,  William 
Lawson,  and  Edward  Kitchen,  and  six  boats  or  cobles  all  occupied  in  fishing;  twenty-five 
persons  get  their  living  thereby  There  are  also  above  twenty  houses  in  the  town  wherein 
fishermen  dwelt  which  are  decayed.'  The  report  also  gives  the  following  amongst  those 
'appointed  as  deputies  for  execution  of  the  articles  annexed  to  our  commission:  for 
Sunderland  and  South  Shields  and  the  landing-places  between  them,  or  within  six  miles 
of  the  south  side  of  either  of  them,  Thomas  Whitehead,  William  Lawson,  George  Black- 

>  Brand,  ii.  59  w.  a  Brand,  ii.  60. 

-  Allan  Tracts.  ^  Cat.  StaU  Pajiera  Dom.  under  date. 
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stone,  and  Anth.  Tomlinson.'  Whether  the  ships  above  referred  to  were  trading  vessels 
or  merely  large  fishing-craft  does  not  appear,  although  the  distinction  drawn  at  Hartlepool 
between  'shippes'  and  'five-men  boats'  would  appear  to  point  to  the  former  conclusion. 
Since  South  Shields  had  a  larger  fleet  at  that  date  than  either  Hartlepool  or  Sunderland, 
the  only  port  in  the  Palatinate  which  could  have  exceeded  it  was  Stockton,  in  regard  to 
which  the  report  gives  no  details. 

The  South  Shields  fishermen  at  that  date  were  a  comparatively  prosperous  community, 
as  is  shown  by  the  wills  of  two  of  the  fraternity,  one  proved  the  same  year  as  the  report  of  / 
the  Commissioners,  the  other  the  year  after.     Richard  Atkynson,  fisherman,  of  South  Sheills, 
left  a  will,^  proved  in  December  1565,  which  is  interesting  from  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
domestic  economy  of  a  Shields  household  at  that  date.    After  desiring  to  be  buried  *  besyde 
my  wyfFe  in  St.  Ilde  Churche,  my  mortuarie  to   be  gyven  after  the  quene's  Maties  lawes 
accustomed,'  he  bequeathed  *  to  my  son,  George  Atkinson,  ij  old  rialls  in  gold  ...  to  my 
doughter  Jenett  an  angell  (10s.)  in  gold  ...  to  my  doughter  Annes  (?  Annas)  a  cowe,  and 
my  wyfte  (his  second  apparently)  to  haiue  the  custodye  of  my  doughter  Annes  and  hir  goodes 
yf  my  wyfFe  and  my  doughter  ca'  agree  well  together  whills  she  come  to  lefuU  aige.'    Other- 
wise, *  I  will  my  friends  put  my  doughter  to  guyding  and  hir  goodes  for  hir  p'phett.'     If  the 
widow  and  daughter  live  together  '  my  wyfi'e  shall  haiue  the  best  sea  coble  in  her  custodye,' 
in  addition  to  an  old  riall  in  gold,  and  such  of  his  goods  as  the  law  will.    Should  they  part,  the 
coble  was  to  go  in  part  among  his  whole  family.     All  the  '  resydewe '  of  his  goods  were  to  be 
parted  equally  among  his  four  children,  george,  Jenett,  Jane,  and  annes,  whom  he  makes  his 
executors,  with  '  my  two  brethren,  Richard  robinson  and  robert  robinson  '  as  '  supervisors '  of 
his  will,  which  is  witnessed  by  *  thom's  taylier,  thorn's  assell,  robert  robinson,  wlm  cuthb'te, 
Robert  walche,  etc'    The  inventory  *  as  praised  by  yes  four  honest  men,  thom's  pu'shon,  thom's 
taylier,  thom's  chamer  (?  Chambers)  and  John  herrison,'  gives  the  deceased's  possessions  as 
follows : — Three  kye  (cows),  £3 ;  a  swyne,  3s.  4d. ;  three  cobles  with  their  appurtenances,  20s. ; 
ten  nets,  two  ropes,  40s. ;  sea-gear  lines,  great  and  small,  8s. ;  five  kists,  5s. ;  a  fether  bed,  four 
blanketts,  two  lynn  sheits,  two  sheits,  four  couverletts,  two  bed  couverings,  twelve  fedder  codds 
(pillows),  33s.  4d. ;  three  bedd  stoks  16d. ;  a  yring  (iron)  chymney  with  the  appurtenances 
perteping  to  it,  a  meat  borde,  10s. ;  sixteen  puder  (pewter)  dublers,  seven  puder  dyshes,  two 
puder  saucers,  a  potteger,  a  salt,  26s.  8d. ;  eight  candlesticks,  two  lavers,  5s. ;  five  brass  potts,  a 
chafer,  a  little  bottell,  two  yetlings,  and  three  little  panns,  27s.  8d. ;  an  old  brewlead,  5s. ;  a  little 
a'merie  (cupboard),  a  hall  a'merie,  a  counter,  a  chaire,  two  forms,  a  long  settle  (a  wooden  seat 
or  couch,  a  word  still  in  use  in  the  county),  brew  vessel,  21s. ;  a  yring  hacke  (pickaxe),  a  yring 
ga'lok  (<javelock  or  crowbar),  2s. ;  fy ve  old  rialls,  nine  angells  in  gold,  three  soigtts,  and  some 
^  OS.    There  was  a  debt  of  forty  shillings  due  to  him ;  he  owed  £3  16s.,  including  3s.  4d.  for 
kis '  lairestone  in  ye  churche 'and  a  like  amount  for  his  mortuary,  leaving  a  net  estate  of 
£19 18s. 

'Jhone  boumaker  of  south  sheles,  fisherman,'  by  wills  dated  June  15,  1566,  bequeathed 
(inter alia)  'a  ship  called  the  Oswne'  valued  with  her  appurtenances  at  £40,  two  *see  cobles 
^th  ther  ores,'  worth  13s.  4d. ;  seven  hundredthe  of  salt  fish,  £14  13s.  4d. ;  twelve  hering  netts, 
^;  sixteen  pece  of  stoing  and  eight  towes,  20s. ;  one  silver  salt,  a  silver  goblett,  and  a  '  mazer ' 
(or  large  drinking-cup)  valued  at  £7  ;  fourteen  silver  spoines,  46s.  8d. ;  his  whole  estate  being 
returned  as  worth  £107  16s.,  a  sum,  the  magnitude  of  which  in  our  money  may  be  estimated 
by  comparing  it  with  the  value  then  fixed  on  the  ships  and  cobles.    It  was  probably  his  spouse 

»   Wills  and  Im^ntories,  i.  240.  -  Ibid. ,  264. 
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who  was  '  the  Bowmaker's  wyffe  of  the  Shells/  who  in  1565  had  '  hiered  Margaret  Harrison  and 
gyven  her  a  penny  in  erlls,  and  yett  after  refused  her '  on  Harrison  being  piit  in  stocks  at 
Chester-le-Street  on  a  false  accusation  of  having  stolen  money.^ 

The  salt  trade  had  also  become  so  flourishing  as  to  excite  the  Royal  cupidity,  and  wo  have 
recorded  the  establishment  of  the  first  of  those  monopolies  which  were  to  cause  so  much 
friction  in  succeeding  reigns.  On  January  15,  1564,2  the  Queen  granted  to  Casper  Seeler 
the  sole  right  of  manufacturing  and  selling  white  salt  in  England  for  twenty  years,  which 
would  mean,  of  course,  that  the  South  Shields  salt-makers  would  have  to  pay  the  patentee  a 
royalty  for  the  privilege  of  continuing  the  manufacture.  Possibly  the  representations  of  the 
Shields  folk  induced  her  imperious  majesty  to  revoke  or  modify  the  patent,  for  in  May  1589 
she  refused  to  grant  a  |)rivilege  for  the  making  of  salt  to  the  Germans,  *  as  many  of  her  subjects 
make  it  out  of  salt  water.'  In  1581  ^  Christopher  Mitford  of  Newcastle  bequeathed  the  lease 
of  the  salt-pans  *  yt  he  bought  of  Michael  Milborne '  to  his  son  Robert.  The  extent  of  the  trade 
a  few  years  later  may  be  gauged  from  the  statement  in  the  Northumberland  Mss.,*  that  there 
were  in  1605,  in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  153  salt-pans  casting  at  the  rate  of  50  weighs 
a  piece,  which  made  in  the  year  7653  weighs  of  salt.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  salters  were 
employed  at  the  pans,  120  keelmen  in  carrying  coal  to  them,  besides  the  cadgers  and  wayne- 
men  where  the  coals  were  not  carried  by  water.  A  weigh  of  salt  at  that  time  sold  for  20a  to 
22s.,  and  the  salt-pans  each  consumed  sixteen  tens  of  coal  per  annum,  every  ten  worth  53s. 
The  value  of  the  salt  made  would  therefore  be  £7653  to  £8418,  and  of  the  coal  consumed, 
over  £6000  per  annum. 

The  troubles  of  the  town  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
contest  with  Newcastle.  A  few  at  least  of  its  inhabitants  joined  in  the  ill-fated  rising  of  the 
North  in  1569.  Five  of  the  residents  of  Harton  are  mentioned  as  joining  the  insurgents,  and 
two  were  among  the  long  list  of  those  executed.  The  Act  of  Attainder  (13th  Elizabeth,  cap.  xvi.), 
passed  in  consequence  of  that  rebellion,  includes  the  name  of  Cuthbert  Fenwick,  late  of  South 
Sheeles,  gent.,  probably  one  of  the  family  which  for  so  many  years  owned  the  Shields  mills. 
William  Fenwick  of  Shele  Milne,  gentleman,  acquired  the  manor  of  Newton  (garths)  prior  to 
March  1604,  and  he  is  probably  the  same  William  Fenwick  of  Shele  Milne,  and  sometime 
of  Whitechestre,  Northumberland,  who  died  July  3,  12th  James  i.  (1615),  his  will  being 
dated  June  25,  1615. 

Possibly  the  local  rebels  took  the  field  as  an  active  protest  against  the  changes  which  the 
Protestant  Dean  and  Chapter  had  enforced  in  the  long-established  conventual  system  of  land- 
holding,  by  substituting  for  the  old  tenure — virtually  a  copyhold  as  we  have  seen — a  system  of 
leases.  Some  of  the  old  tenants  who  refused  to  accept  the  change  were  displaced  in  favour 
of  relatives  or  connections  of  the  prebendaries.  Suits  for  the  ejectment  of  the  old  tenants 
brought  before  the  Council  of  the  North,  seemed  to  have  failed,  but  common  law  actions,  in 
the  Bishop's  Courts  at  Durham,  succeeded,  and  such  of  the  ancient  tenants  as  retained  their  lands 
were  compelled  to  accept  twenty-one  years'  leases  upon  payment  of  a  fine  of  four  years'  rental. 
A  large  number  of  the  tenants  in  1575  petitioned  against  the  change,  incidentally  mentioning 
the  division  amongst  the  members  of  the  capitular  body  of  the  various  leases  by  lottery,  an 
uncanonical  system  which  explains  the  frequent  references  in  the  old  records  to  leases  in  lottery.* 

*  DtpOdUions  and  EccUtiasticcU  Proceeding$f  Sur.  Soc.,  *  Brand's  Netacctstk,  ii.  22. 

xxi.  112.  B  Case  for  the  Freehold  Tenants  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 

'  Cat,  State  Papers  Dom.  under  date.  (Sunderland,  Vint  and  Carr,  1871),  p.  15. 
3  Neiocastle  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries f  1. 
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The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  North,  which  on  August  17,  1577,*  made  a 
formal  order,  which  to  a  certain  extent  recognised  and  upheld  the  ancient  system  of  tenancy. 
It  directed,  indeed,  that  the  tenants  at  will  and  the  tenants  claiming  by  tenant-right  should 
relinquish  all  claims  of  tenant-right  and  take  leases,  but  on  the  other  hand  provided  that  they 
should  enjoy  many  of  their  ancient  privileges.  The  eldest  son,  or,  failing  him  and  his  issue, 
any  other  son  in  order  of  succession,  or,  failing  them,  the  brothers  or  nephews  of  the  late 
tenant,  had  the  right  to  succeed  to  the  tenancy,  paying  at  the  most  three  years'  fine,  and 
rendering  only  the  accustomed  rents  and  services.  A  tenant's  widow,  if  she  desired,  was  to 
enjoy  the  tenancy  for  her  life  without  payment  of  any  fine,  before  the  sons  succeeded.  Only 
where  the  deceased  tenant  left  no  descendants  or  relatives  within  the  prescribed  limits  could 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  choose  a  new  tenant,  and  the  tenancies  were  only  to  be  forfeitable  for 
treason,  rebellion,  wilful  murder,  or  felony.  The  order  also  contained  the  form  of  lease 
to  be  adopted,  which,  amongst  other  services,  specified  that  the  tenant '  shall,  at  all  and  every 
tyme  and  tymes  when  occasion  of  service  shall  be,  dureinge  the  saide  terms  be  readye  and 
well  furnished  with  horse  and  furniture,  either  by  himself  or  some  other  able  person,  to  serve  the 
Queene's  majestic,  her  heires  and  successors,  upon  the  borders  or  elsewhere,  after  the  rate  of 
his  saide  tenement,  as  other  like  tenants  of  the  saide  Ueane  and  Chapiter,  within  the  said 
bishopric  of  Duresme,  have  heretofore  used  to  doe  and  been  furnished  withalL'  This  provision 
was  included  in  leases  issued  during  the  nineteenth  century.  From  the  issue  of  that  order 
the  taking  of  leases  became  general. 

The  earliest  complete  list  of  South  Shields  leaseholders  extant  occurs  in  a  *  Booke  of  Sur- 
veighe  and  abstract  out  of  all  the  rentale  of  all  the  landes,  tenements,  revenews  that  belonge 
to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Duresme,'  compiled  in  1580.^  It  gives  the  following  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  nine  tenants  of  Westoe,  who  still  paid  55s.  4d.  each,  besides  paying  jointly  15d. 
for  terrars  silver,  2s.  for  gellicorne,  3s.  Hid.  for  rent  hens,  21s.  lOd.  for  court  otes,  7s.  6d.  for 
capons,  gese,  etc.,  and  10s.  rent  for  the  *  Conny  Warrant,'  making  a  total  for  the  Vill  of  £28  2s. 
6id 

George  Cook,  a  lease  dated  May  15th,  1st  Elizabeth,  to  begin  after  a  lease  dated  37th  Henry  vilL, 
and  did  l>egin  8th  Elizabeth.  He  paid  fyne  to  one  John  Watson  of  Shereborne  in  D.  Robinson  his  tyme, 
£13  68.  8d. 

James  Atkinson,  a  lease  dated  February  12th,  20th  Elizabeth,  and  paid  for  his  fine  to  the  handcs  of 
Richanl  Johnson,  the  last  payment  upon  St.  Cuthbert's  Day  last  (1579),  £10  3s.  4d. 

John  Wilkinson,  a  lease  dated  22nd  January,  14th  Elizabeth,  in  the  name  of  Thomas  Johnson,  in 
revereion,  and  had  in  lottery  per  D.  Pilk,  and  paid  him  to  his  owen  use  for  fine,  £30. 

John  Harper,  a  lease  dated  October  21st,  9th  Elizabeth,  by  Dean  Wittingham,  for  which  John 
Hawkins  received  for  fyne  £38. 

John  Hodge.  His  lease  expired,  and  is  to  pay  for  a  new  lease  at  Michaelmas,  Candlemas,  and  Mid- 
summer next  for  fine  £20  (in  margin :  a  lease  hereof  dated  18th  Elizabeth,  and  unsealed,  in  lottery  per 
Hadu  Lever,  £20). 

Richard  Haveside,  a  lease  dated  February  19th,  5th  Elizabeth,  and  is  to  pay  for  a  new  lease  at 
Michaelmas  and  Candlemas  next  £30  (in  margin :  a  lease  here  dated  18th  Elizabeth,  unsealed,  in  lottery 
per  D.  Pilk). 

James  Hart,  a  lease  dated  July  11th,  12th  Elizabeth,  £20. 

John  Hart,  a  lease  dated  November  2nd,  4th  Elizabeth,  and  is  to  pay  for  a  new  one  £20. 

William  Sotheron,  a  lease  dated  September  10th,  Elizabeth  8th,  to  begin  after  a  lease  made  to 
Thomas  Biggins  dated  August  26th,  4th  Edward  vi  (in  the  margin  :  a  lease  in  lottery,  per  Mr.  Stephenson, 
who  received  of  Anthony  Cuthbeft  £26  138.  4d.,  who  sold  it  Aid.  Watson  of  Newcastle). 

'  Privjf  Gouneil  Begister,  iiL  53  ;  Hutchinson,  ii.  194.  *  Hcdmote  CouH  Bolls,  198. 
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Widow  Robinson,  for  a  cottiige  7s.,  a  lease  dated  January  19th,  16th  Ehzabeth. 
The  three  freeholds  were  held  by  Christofor  Dennant  paying  5s.  per  annum,  and  John  Carr  (who 
apparently  held  two)  paying  16s.  per  annum. 

Shele  Heugh  was  then  leased  to  Edward  Kitchen  for  £8  per  annum,  he  also  paying  for 
court  otes  4s.  lOd.  and  for  gese,  capons,  and  hennes,  20d.,  total  £8  6s.  8d.  '  the  lease  expuing  at 
Michaelmas  next,  and  is  to  pay  for  a  new  one  hereof  £30.  D.  Pilkinton  hath  a  lease  hereof  in 
the  name  of  Thomas  Johnson  in  lottery,  per  D.  Pilkinton,  and  valued  at  £40.' 

At  Harton  there  were  still  ten  tenants  paying  54s.  7d.  each  for  their  farms,  and  in  addition 
paying  jointly,  for  gellicorn,  3s.  4d. ;  terrars  silver,  £3  Os.  5d. ;  hens,  lOd. ;  making  a  total  of  £30 
10s.  5d.  for  the  Vill.     The  names  were : — 

Robert  Taylor,  a  lease  dated  May  10th,  17th  Elizabeth. 

Widow  Wilkinson,  two  leases  in  lottery,  per  John  Pilk,  the  first  dated  20th  August  9th,  (?  Elizabeth) 
in  reversion  in  the  name  of  one  Leonarde  Arshall,  the  second  April  14th,  15th  Elizabeth,  in  the  name  of 
one  Richanl  Pearson,  to  enter  at  the  feast  of  Martinmas,  after  the  death  of  the  widow,  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  received  £20. 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  a  lease  dated  February  12th,  20th  Elizabeth,  to  take  place  from  the  date  and 
pivyd  for  the  same  to  th'  handes  of  Richard  Johnson  £10. 

Ric.  Newton,  a  lease  to  take  place  1563  and  is  to  pay  for  a  new  lease  £20. 

Robert  Chamber.  He  is  to  have  a  new  lease  hereof  secundum  ordinem,  and  is  to  pay  for  fine  thre 
yeres'  rent  at  Michaelmas  and  Candlemas  next,  £8  3s.  9d.  (in  margin,  a  lease  hereof  in  lottery  and 
unseled,  per  Mr.  Stephenson). 

Thomas  Pearson,  a  lease  of  late  and  paid  in  part  of  fine  to  th'  andes  of  Richard  Johnson,  £10,  and 
remaining  yet  unpaid  for  fine,  scale  and  writing,  £4  10s. 

Andrew  Atkinson,  a  Iciise  dated  February  12th,  20th  Elizabeth,  and  paid  for  fine  with  scale  and 
writinge  to  thandes  of  Richard  Johnson,  £11  3s.  4d. 

Wedow  Brompton,  a  lease  fere  expir.  Margaret  Harrigate,  daughter  of  Wedow  Brompton,  her 
second  husband,  by  whome  Wedow  Brompton  came  to  that  farm,  is  to  have  a  new  lease  for  divers 
considerations,  not  hurting  the  widow  for  life,  and  is  to  pay  for  her  fine  at  Mart :  and  the  Annuntiation 
next,  £20. 

Thomas  Kitching.  Ho  is  to  pay  for  a  lease  three  years'  rent  at  Martinmas  and  th'  Annuntiation  in 
his  owen  name  and  Stephen,  his  son,  £8  3s.  9d. 

Thomas  Newton,  a  lease  in  lottery  per  John  Pilk,  dated  9th  April,  8th  Elizabeth,  to  take  place  after 
one  lease  dated  August  9th,  4th  Edw^ard  vi.,  and  received  to  his  owen  use  for  fine,  £20. 

Simonside  was  still  held  by  the  tenants  of  various  townships,  those  of  Harton  paying  £3 
16s.  8d.,  and  of  Westoe  £3  13s.  4d.,  per  annum,  the  total  rents  received  from  them  and  the 
tenants  of  other  townships  being  £22  18s.  4d.  The  great  tithes  of  Harton  (belonging  the 
seventh  Prebend)  were  let  to  Widow  Watson  for  £9  10s.  per  annum,  those  of  Westowe  were 
farmed  by  Mychaell  Constaple,  gent.,  at  £6  18s.  6d.,  who  also  farmed  the  tithes  of  Sheleheugh  at 
£1  Is.  6d.  per  annum  (both  belonging  to  the  12th  Prebend). 

The  Shields  tenants  were  Wedow  Clibbome,  12s.;  Edward  Kitchen  and  WilUam  Lawson 
(two  tenements),  16s.;  George  Conner  (two),  12s.  8d. ;  Robert  Robinson  (two),  6s.  8d. ;  Thomas 
Peirson  (one  and  waste),  lis.  2d. ;  Xpofor  Denenande  (one  and  waste),  10s.;  William  Chamber 
(two),  I8s. ;  William  Lawson,  7s.;  Edmoiid  Chambers  (two),  8s.;  Xpofor  Dennand,  7s.;  Robert 
Phillop,  7s.;  Willelmus  Lawson,  8s. ;  John  Heughes,  8s. ;  Ric.  Burne,  7s. ;  Thomas  Talor,  7a; 
Wedow  Bowmaker,  7s. ;  and  for  one  salt  panne  per  annum,  53s.  4d.  The  total  rental  of  the 
town  was  £45  16s.  8d.,  including  the  salt-pans  and  mills,  thus  representing  an  increase  of  about 
£17  on  the  rental  forty-one  years  before.    The  total  rents  of  the  tenants  here  ^ven,  however, 
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it  will  be  seen,  only  amount  to  £21  12s.  8d.  There  is  therefore  evidently  some  omission  from 
the  list,  apparently  the  salt-pans,  since  only  one  of  them  is  mentioned,  while  we  know  that 
several  were  then  in  existence.  Cuthbert  Fenwick  of  Shele  Milne  rented  the  watermill  at  £10 
and  the  windmill  at  £1  6s.  8d.  per  annum,  and  was  to  pay  £40  fine  for  the  grant  of  a  lease 
thereof. 

A  curious  State  paper  of  about  that  date  seems  to  show  that  the  fish  trade  of  the  Vill  was 

carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale.    The  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  Dr.  Julius  Caesar, 

writing  to  Secretary  Walsingham  on  December  4,  1584,V  mentions  that  he  had  searched  the 

records  of  his  court  for  spoils  committed  within  the  last  three  years  upon  English  merchants 

by  Scottish  pirates,  and  enclosed  a  petition  of  the  North  and  South  Shields  fishermen  to  Lord 

Russell,  complaining  of  having  been  plundered  by  the  Scots  to  the  amount  of  £1100.     Other 

official  communications  attest  the  continued  use  of  the  town  as  a  seaport.     In  1585^  information 

was  sent  to  Secretary  Walsingham  of  the  landing  at  Shields  from  Dieppe  of  one  BroAvn  alias 

Wawton,  a  dangerous  Papist,  while  a  writer,  who  gives  only  an  initial,  in  forwarding  some 

secret  information  to   the  same  minister  about   Papists  in  the  North   on  April   26,    1587,^ 

mentions  William  Lawson  of  South  Shields,  and  Brandling,  a  mariner,  whom  Lawson  secretly 

harboureth  in  his  house,  amongst  the  men  that  '  hear  and  bring  all  advertisements  through 

those  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  and  from  the  traitorous  Papists  on  this  side  and 

beyond  the  seas.'    The  William  Lawson  above  mentioned  was  probably  the  same  nominated 

as  Port  Commissioner  in   1565.     He  seems   to  have   been  a  man  of  importance.    He  is 

mentioned  in  the  will  of  Robert  Lawson  of  Rock,  Esquier  (originally  of  Usworth),  dated  May 

15, 1568,2  and  also  as  creditor  to  the  amount  of  one  mark  (13s.  4d.)  of  William  Lee  of  East 

Brandone,  gentillman  (stewart  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland),  whose  inventory  is  dated  May 

4,  1582.^      Robert  Atkynson,  marchante  and  alderman  of  Newcastle,  by  will  dated  11th 

October  1596,*  bequeathed  the  lease  of  two  salt-pans  at  Shealles  for  sixteen  years,  valued  at 

£115,  one  pann  lyghtner  at  the  Sheals, '  the  half  belonging  to  my  master,*  £5,  one  quarter  of  a 

fysher  called  the  Mary  Forton  of  the  Sheals  valued  at  £20.     In  the  books  of  Trinity  House 

about  this  time  we  are  told  that  *  from  the  West  Panns  [the  name  denotes  at  once  the  location 

and  importance  of  the  salt  trade]  all  the  way  down  to  the  Ferry  Landing  on  the  South  Side 

we  find  fourteen  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  where  fifty  ships  may  ride  at  anchor  all  moored 

conveniently.*    The  Ferry  Landing  was  then  about  where  the  Coble  Landing,  long  known  as 

the  old  Ferry  Landing,  now  is.     The  ferry  had  existed,  as  we  have  seen,  at  least  from  the 

fourteenth  century,  and  appears  to  have  been  adapted  for  horse  traffic  certainly  as  early  as  the 

reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  probably  much  earlier,  for  in  April  1585,  in  the  evidence  concerning 

John  Scott,  a  Scotchman,  arrested  at  Tynemouth  on  suspicion  of  treason,  we  have  mention  of 

his  coming  to  see  '  the  horse  boates  at  Shields.'     A  century  later  the  diary  of  George  Gray,  of 

Newcastle,  tells  how  he  was  taken  by  his  father  in  October  1696  from  Southwick  to  Edinburgh, 

crossing  the  Tyne  at  Shields  and  not  going  to  Newcastle.     The  gold  ducat  of  West  Friesland, 

^T\n^  date  1595,  found  on  South  Shields  beach,  in  1891,^  afibrds  indirect  evidence  of  the 

existence  of  a  trade  with  that  wealthy  country  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Apparently  the  growing  prosperity  of  South  Shields  alarmed  the  citizens  of  Newcastle, 
who,  not  satisfied  with  the  Charter  of  August  1589,  induced  Elizabeth,  on  March  22,  1600,« 
to  grant  them  the  'Great  Charter'  as  it  is  called,  which  confirmed  previous  grants  and,  inter 


'  CW.  Stale  Papers  Dom.  under  date. 

•  ^'iUt  and  Inventories,  i.,  Sur.  Soc.,  ii.  296. 

'  ^^UUand  InventoritSy  ii.,  Sur.  Soc.,  xxxviii.  47. 


*  Ibid.,  203.  «  Proc,  S.A,  Nevr.,  v.  142. 

*^  Brand,  ii.  605  ;  Newcastle  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,  136. 
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alia,  incorporated  the  fraternity  of  hostmen,  directed  the  loading  or  discharging  of  ships  at  or 
near  Newcastle  *  unless  the  ship  be  of  such  capacity,  or  for  any  other  reasonable  cause,  it 
cannot  conveniently  arrive  at  Newcastle/  a  provision  rendered  necessary  by  the  growing  size 
of  vessels  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  the  passage  to  Newcastle.  The  penalties  incurred 
under  the  Acts  21  Henry  viii.  and  1  Elizabeth  concerning  the  loading  and  discharge  of  mer- 
chandise elsewhere  than  at  Newcastle  were  also  remitted.  The  charter  prohibited  the  selling 
of  any  merchandise  (except  victuals)  within  Newcastle  by  any  merchants  not  freemen  of  the 
town,  while  the  hostmen  were  given  the  exclusive  right  of  vending,  loading,  and  unloading 
coals  in  the  port,  they  in  return  granting  Her  Majesty  an  impost  of  12d.  per  chaldron  on  all 
coal  exported,  except  for  the  Hartlepool  salt-pans.  The  hostmen  soon  became  a  powerful 
body,  and  ranked  amongst  the  bitterest  and  most  determined  enemies  of  the  trade  of  Shields. 
In  one  of  the  earliest  Actes  of  the  Company,  dated  Feb.  3,  1601,^  it  was  provided  *  that  no 
keelman  shall  lay  aborde  any  coles  beneath  the  Burns  mouth,^  except  one  Keele  for  the  Shipps 
channge  [stittening]  without  Lycence  upon  payne  of  xs.*  The  11th  Acte  of  the  same  date 
provides  *  That  none  ether  himselfe  or  Servannt  shall  go  or  send  to  the  Sheels  ballace  Shoares, 
or  within  any  part  of  the  ryuer,  to  talke  or  speak  with  any  owner  or  purser,  to  procure  him 
to  be  his  oaste,  et.  cet.,  upon  payne  of  xls.,  and  in  the  24th  Acte  upon  pajme  of  v**  for  the 
more  carefuU  observinge  of  this  Acte.' 

James  i.  apparently  disregarded  the  exclusive  claims  of  Newcastle,  since  he  bestowed 
upon  his  countryman,  Sir  Henry  Gibb,  the  Lordship  of  Jarrow,  where  Sir  Henry  endeavoured 
to  erect  a  shore  in  the  Slake  to  cast  ballast,  but  '  the  town  of  Newcastle  used  such  means 
and  gave  such  reasons  to  His  Majesty  and  the  Council  that  he  (Gibb)  was  utterly  hindered 
and  disappointed.'^  King  James  also  on  January  29,  1613,*  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Newcastle,  placed  the  conservancy  of  the  Tyne  under  a  commission,  in  which  the  Mayor  of 
Newcastle  was  joined  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham  as  representing  the  south  side,  and  with 
other  justices  of  the  peace  for  Northumberland  and  Durham  (the  latter,  of  course,  appointed 
by  the  Bishop  as  Count  Palatine),  together  with  six  aldermen  of  Newcastle.  This  commission 
had  drawn  up  for  its  guidance  nine  articles,  of  which  the  third  provided  that  *  no  ballast  be 
cast  at  Shields  by  any  vessel  which  loadeth  either  with  coals  or  salt  or  other  commodities,  or 
any  ballast  wharves  to  be  built  there  or  used  for  that  purpose.*  (This  article  seems  to  have 
been  found  impracticable,  for  in  the  additional  regulations  it  is  provided  that  three  commis- 
sioners at  least  and  the  mayor  shall  subscribe  every  ticket  for  the  carrying  up  of  every  keel 
of  ballast  from  the  ships  at  Shields  to  Newcastle  ballast  *  shears '  for  the  more  faithful  execution 
of  the  same.)  Newcastle  appears  to  have  persistently  objected  to  any  limitations  of  the 
sovereign  rights  she  claimed  over  the  Tyne,  and  the  town  complained  bitterly  that  the  river 
was  being  neglected.  An  inquiry  was  consequently  held  by  three  commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  (the  first  of  many  such),  and  in  the  event  stringent  regulations,  prepared  by 
members  of  the  Trinity  House  of  London,  in  consultation  with  Newcastle,  were  drafted  for 
the  conservation  of  the  river.  A  new  Board  of  Conservancy  was  appointed  under  date  Feb. 
14,  IGIG,-^  when  thirteen  additional  articles  were  granted,  making  twenty-two  in  all,  of  which 
the  twentieth  provided  that  *  no  ships  be  suftered  to  load  in  ye  place  called  Shields  or  in  any 
other  roadstead  in  ye  river,  but  before  or  so  near  ye  town  [of  Newcastle]  as  they  can  come,  for 
when  they  load  in  remote  places,  wrongs  cannot  be  so  easily  espied.' 

»  lIo)Umen'»  BooIm,  Siir.  Soc.,  cv.  35.  »  Brockie's  Shields,  38.  «  /ImL,  38. 

^  Appart-ntly   the   month  of   the   Ouse  bum  at   NeM-  ^  See  Ganlncr's  Qritvanct,  T2,  et  seq.,  for  fuU 

castle.  of  regulations. 
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WAR,  CIVIL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  area  of  the  borough,  although  its 
population  had  considerably  increased,  still  lay  open  and  unenclosed,  the  land  being  grazed 
and  tilled  in  common,  Westoe  was  then  still  farmed  by  nine  tenants,  who  in  1618  agreed  to 
divide  their  nine  joint-holdings.  Four  took  the  southern  and  western  portion,  the  Deans 
being  their  common  pasture,  the  lane  giving  access  to  it  from  Westoe,  where  all  the  farm- 
houses were  situated,  being  hence  named  the  Dean  Lane ;  while  the  remaining  five  held  the 
northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  township  (excluding  Shieldsheugh)  having  the  Lay  as 
their  common  pasture,  but  retained  also  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  well  in  Coldwell  Batts. 
The  records  of  this  first  division  are  remarkably  scanty,  and  the  names  of  only  seven  tenants 
have  been  preserved,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that  two  of  them  might  hold  two  farms 
each.  For  the  south  farms  there  are  three  tenants  mentioned :  Richard  Cooke,  for  the 
holding  which  belonged  to  George  Cooke  in  the  survey  of  1580,  Thomas  Wilkinson,  who  had 
succeeded  John  Wilkinson,  and  Cuthbert  Southeron,  who  had  succeeded  the  Cuthbert  Southeron 
of  thirty-eight  years  before.  In  the  northern  portion,  the  tenants  mentioned  are  Edward 
Harper  (who  appears  as  a  leaseholder  in  1611,  and  who  had  succeeded  to  the  tenancy  held 
by  John  Harper  in  1580),  George  Harle,  Jane  Harle,  and  Edward  Blythman,  the  latter  having 
succeeded  his  father,  who,  in  1601,  acquired  the  farm  tenanted  in  1580  by  John  Hart.  South 
Shields  proper,  although  still  confined  to  the  long  narrow  street  along  the  river  bank, 
continued  to  thrive  and  its  shipping  trade  to  prosper.  Bishop  Neil  of  Durham,  in  his  letter 
to  Secretary  Conway  ^  in  October  1625,  six  months  after  Charles  i.  came  to  the  throne, 
advising  that  the  Tynemouth  Haven  should  be  fortified,  mentioned  that  there  was  oftentimes 
two  or  three  hundred  ships  lying  in  the  harbour. 

Many  interesting  side-lights  are  thrown  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  town  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  various  local  records.  South  Shields  with  Westoe,  as 
the  two  most  populous  places  in  the  parish,  undoubtedly  furnished  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  men  who  represented  the  parish  of  Jarrow  at  the 
muster  of  all  the  men  within  the  Palatinate  able  to  bear  arms,  which  was  held  on  Gilesgate 
Moor  in  1615,  when  there  were  also  thirty-six  persons  from  East  Boldon.  In  view  of  this 
number,  however,  it  is  amusing  to  find  the  array  of  defensive  armour  available  in  the  town 
so  woefully  deficient  as  it  appears  in  the  list  compiled  for  the  '  Parish  of  Jarrow  with  Sheeles,'^ 
in  October  1619,  and  which  with  the  'bearers'  or  servants  of  such  tenants  as  appeared  in  the 
field  by  proxy  were  as  under : — 

Common  Armour,  corslets  four,  bercrs  Thomas  Brunton,  Cuthbert  Southeron,  Thomas  Pearson  of 
Harton,  George  Dunn.  Two  corsletts  wants  and  two  musketts.  Thos.  Chambers,  High  Constable,  and 
Thomas  Pattinson,  do  promise  to  see  these  arms  provided.  Musketts  five,  William  Atkinson,  etc.,  and 
one  bandolier  defective,  and  two  unprovided. 

Private  Armour,  two  corslets  and  seven  musketts.  The  owners  include  George  and  Edward  Harle, 
Westoe  (one  corslet  defective),  Andrew  Whitfield  of  South  Sheiles,  one  muskett  (bearer,  Jjauncelott 
Brown),  Mr.  Henry  Hilton  of  Field  House,  one  muskett  (bearer,  Andrew  Bell),  Edward  Harper  of 
Westoe,  one  muskett  (himself  bearer),  Edward  Harle  of  South  Sheiles),  one  muskett  (l>earer,  George 
Wallis)  defective. 

*  Here  and  throughout  the  chapter  where  other  references  are  not  given,  the  authority  is  the  CaL  Slate  Papers 
Dom.  under  dates.  2  Surtees,  Hist.  Durham,  ii.  101. 
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The  records  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  Durham  about  the  same  period  afford  some 
curious  examples  of  local  customs  and  local  superstitions  not  altogether  extinct  to-day. 
Some  yet  young  in  years  may  have  witnessed  the  ancient  and  not  very  refined  local 
punishment  of  '  riding  the  stang '  for  an  unfaithful  husband  or  tyrannous  wife.  Observance 
of  this  rite  formed  the  subject  of  an  indictment  at  the  Durham  Consistory  Court  on  Januar}' 
24,  1619,  against  Rowland  Coltheard,  Thomas  Bowrie,  Robert  Guy,  and  William  Hutchinson, 
of  South  Shields.  Elizabeth  Muschamp  deposed  that  they  disgracefully  rode  on  a  stang 
publishing  that  she  the  said  Elizabeth  had  beat  her  husband  and  broken  his  head.  On 
the  above  day  the  above  defendants  appeared  and  produced  as  witnesses,  Stephen  Muschamp, 
Robert  Moore,  Anthony  Walker,  and  Margaret  Hutchison,  who  deposed  as  follows :  Muschamp 
denied  that  his  wife  did  beat  him,  or  that  he  reported  before  Mr.  Morton  or  any  other  that 
she  bett  him.  One  Hope  said  that  he  was  afraid  that  he  should  do  her  a  mischief,  or  she 
him.  Widow  Hutchinson,  of  Shields,  deposed  that  the  aforesaid  Stephen  Muschamp  did 
lay  her  hand  on  a  lump  of  his  head,  which  he  said  his  wife  did.  The  Judge  decreed  that 
Muschamp  and  his  wife,  Coltheard,  Bowrie,  Guy,  and  Hutchinson,  appear  publicly  in  the 
parish  church  on  Sunday  next.^ 

What  is  probably  the  last  trial  for  witchcraft  from  South  Shields  came  before  the  same 
Court  two  years  later,  when  on  October  9,  1621,  Katherme  Richardson  of  South  Shields  was 
indicted  as  having  been  detected  for  a  common  User  of  Sorcery  and  Witchcraft,  and  touch- 
ing the  children  of  William  Green,  farmer,  and  Robert  Joplin,  tailor,  of  South  Shields. 
Christopher  Rand,  a  witness,  said  Green's  wife  coming  to  Eatherine  Richardson  about 
her  children  that  was  sick,  she  told  Green's  wife  that  she  could  do  nothing  without  the 
child's  water,  upon  inspection  whereof  she  told  Green's  wife  that  the  child  was  taken  with 
a  planet,  and  prescribed  a  remedy  wrought  upon  herbs  and  other  material  that  made  the 
said  drink.  As  for  Joplin's  child  she  denyeth  that  she  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  And 
confesseth  that  she  made  a  drink  to  Christopher  Raine's  servant  for  the  heart  jawnettes  and 
the  black  jawnettes.  She  was  enjoined  from  henceforth  to  forbear  to  cast  any  waters,  or 
minister  to  any  sick  person.  And  the  meanwhile,  on  Sunday  next,  publicly  to  acknowledge 
in  the  church  her  said  offence.*^ 

Further  curious  charges  from  South  Shields  came  before  the  same  Court  a  few  years 
later.  In  April  1634  Thomas  Pemberton,  William  Framen,  John  Joblin,  and  John  French 
were  ordered  by  the  magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions  to  be  apprehended  for  abusing  the 
constable  and  watch  at  South  Shields,  and  at  the  next  Sessions  were  sentenced  to  be 
flogged  in  public,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  cart,  and  driven  round  South  Shields  Market- 
Place.^  Catherine  Meaburne  was  arrested  in  the  same  month  on  a  warrant  for  calling  Thomas 
Hopper  a  *heretick  and  hell  ratchet.'  She  was  handed  over  to  the  Consistory  Court,  and 
tried  in  the  Galilee  Chapel  at  Durham,  where  she  was  ordered  to  confess  her  offence  before 
the  congregation  in  St.  Hild's  Chapel,  South  Shields,  on  three  successive  Sundays.*  The 
High  Commission  Court  of  Durham  had  before  it  on  June  10,  1637,*  Andrew  Whitfield 
(probably  the  same  who  appears  as  carrying  a  musket  in  the  return  of  armour  in  1619), 
charged  with  invading  the  goods   of  the  Church  and  infringing  the  ecclesiastical  privilege 


*  Extracts  from  Durham  Hook  o/Arts(Hvv.  C.  E.  Adam-  ^  Ihid.    The  market-place  would  be  theoKi  High  Street, 

son,  South  Shields,  18.S0).  since  the  modern  market-place  was  not  then  in  existeuc*e. 

'^  /^»'/.  *  Court  of  HUjh   ComtniH-iion  at  Durham,   Snr.   Soc., 

xxxiv.  17*2-3. 
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'in  that  he  did  usurpp  and  take  upon  himself  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  amorg  others 
did  make  an  order  in  writing  of  the  distribution  of  the  goods  of  Elizabeth  Atkinson,  widow, 
late  deceased,  before  any  administration  thereof,  etc.,  by  means  whereof  he  had  incurred  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  ipso  facto.*  Whitfield  confessed  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
kindred,  he  and  others  did  make  an  order  as  alleged,  yet  denied  that  they  had  any  intent 
to  invade  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  etc.  The  Commissioners  denounced  him  as  excom- 
municate ipso  facto,  and  directed  that  he  shall  'make  acknowledgment  of  his  offence 
publiquelie  in  the  Chaple  of  St.  Hild's,  shall  pay  100  marks  to  the  king,  and  enter  into  bonds,* 
etc.  The  punishment  was  eventually  commuted  to  bestowing  40s.  upon  St.  Hild's  Church, 
and  making  acknowledgment  '  before  Mr.  Watt,  preacher  of  Godes  Word  at  St.  Hild's,*  and 
paying  the  Court  costs. 

The  salt  trade  continued  so  profitable  and  prosperous  as  to  attract  to  the  town  a  number 

of  wealthy  'adventurers*  as  the  term  then  was,  and  also  several  scions  of  great  families.    Its 

profits  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  James,  for  in  the  State  Papers,  under  date  July  3, 

1605,  we  have  particulars  of  a  proposed  grant  of  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  salt  in  the  River  Sheles 

or  Tynemouth  Haven.    So  extensive  was  the  trade,  indeed,  that  it  had  already  created  a 

smoke  nuisance.     About  this  period,  as  an  undated  extract  from   its  records  shows,  the 

Durham  Court  of  Chancery  issued  a  commission  to  inquire  and  certify  as  to  the  damages 

sustained  to  Westoe  Ley  '  by  ye  salt  pans.*    The  nuisance  was  also  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit 

a  few  years  later,  when  on  September  9,  1618,*  complaint  was  made  by  Thomas  Wilkinson, 

Christopher  Westow,  Edward  Blythman,  Edward  Harper,  Cuthbert  Southeron,  George  Hall, 

Jane  Hall,  Cuthbert  Pattison,  and  Richard  Cooke,  the  tenants  of  Westoe  who  held  nine 

several   tenements,  and   paid  the    ancient  rent  of   £3  each,  against   Nicholas    Cole   and 

Christopher  Mitford  for  damages  caused  by  the  salt-pans  on  the  west  side  of  the  great 

pasture  of  Westoe.     So  great  was  the  nuisance  that  the  grass  was  destroyed,  and  *  not  a 

green  leaf  was  left  upon  the  hedges.*     The  Court  of  Exchequer  appointed  a  commission 

consisting  of  three  of  the  prebendaries  with  Thomas  Cole  and  Thomas  Pattison  to  examine 

into  the  allegations,  and  it  was  eventually  decreed  that  the  pan  owners  should  pay  the  farmers 

£13  6s.  8d.  a  year,  to  be  divided  amongst  them  as  compensation.      The  defendants  were 

evidently  the  well-known  Newcastle  merchants  of  that  date.    Christopher  Mitford,  merchant, 

and  grandson  of  the  Christopher  before  mentioned,  by  will  dated  June  20,  1623,*  bequeathed 

to  his  sister,  Jane   Legard,  his  fyve  salte  panns  at  South  Shields  and  his  collieries  in 

Gateshead  and  Elstwick.     By   that  time  the  local  salt  manufacture    had    attained    such 

dimensions  that  we  read  of  the  Iceland  and  Westmony  (Greenland)  fishing  fleets  coming 

by  two  hundred  vessels  at  a  time  to  lade  salt  at  Shields.      The  trade  had  attracted  to 

the  town,  as  we  have  said,  many  powerful  and  wealthy  persons,  amongst  them  Sir  Robert 

Heath,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  proved  a  very  valuable  champion  for  the 

town  in  its  opposition  to  the  oppressions  of  Newcastle.     In  1629  Sir  Robert  wrote  to  the 

Trinity  House  of  London  asking  whether  the  ballast  shore  he  intended  to  make  at  South 

Shields  would  be  hurtful  to  trade  on  the  river  there.    The  Trinity  Brethren  replied  favourably, 

and  Sir  Robert  then  leased  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  a  parcel  of  land  at  South  Shields 

(the  site  of  which  is  believed  to  be  now  included  in  Tyne  Dock),  and  early  in  1630  commenced 

building  thereon  a  ballast  shore,  being  thereto  persuaded,  he  himself  said,  by  a  kinsman  of  his 

name  at  Durham. 

>  Proe,  5.  A,  NewccuUe,  vii.  182.  ^  NtwccutU  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventunth  Centuries,  252. 
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The  Corporation  of  Newcastle  promptly  objected.  On  May  26, 1630,  Sir  Robert  petitioned 
the  Privy  Council  that  the  work  might  go  forward.  He  desired,  he  said,  to  use  the  shore 
with  such  moderation  as  to  entertain  great  ships  only,  and  he  prayed  the  Council  tcf 
hear  the  question  between  the  church  of  Durham  and  himself  as  their  farmer,  and  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  and  to  do  what  shall  be  just  and  fit.  The  question  was  referred  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  but  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  between  Heath  and  the  Corporation, 
which  the  latter  soon  repudiated.  In  May  1632^  a  presentment  was  made  before  the 
Conservancy  against  Paul  Dod,  master  of  the  White  Lion  of  London,  for  casting  sandy 
ballast  at  the  new  ballast  quay  at  Shields,  and  he  and  his  father  gave  bond  in  £200  for 
the  appearance  of  the  former  before  the  Privy  Council.  Sir  Robert  Heath  thereupon  wrote 
to  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle  desiring  his  Worship  to  read  the  agreement  between  them, 
and  see  whether  masters  who  were  willing  to  cast  their  ballast  with  him  till  his  shore  be 
finished,  ought  in  justice  to  be  hindered  as  they  were  daily,  and  Mr,  Dod  bound  over  to 
answer  as  for  a  misdemeanour.  If  the  Corporation  could  prove  that  he  did  the  town  any 
wrong,  he  would  sit  down  with  the  loss ;  otherwise  he  must  retain  his  right  In  June  the 
Master  and  other  experienced  members  of  the  Trinity  House,  London,  again  reported  that 
the  ballast  shore  at  South  Shields  was  convenient  for  navigation  and  for  the  public  good. 
The  Newcastle  Corporation,  however,  took  the  matter  before  the  Privy  Council,  which. decided 
in  Sir  Robert's  favour  on  July  16,  1632.  On  the  27th  February  1633,^  upon  another  petition 
of  the  town  of  Newcastle,  complaining  of  the  ballast  shore,  the  Privy  Council  refwred  to 
the  previous  order  which  Avas  to  continue  in  force  until  their  Lordships,  having  heard  both 
sides,  should  see  cause  to  alter  it.  A  third  petition  met  with  no  better  success,  the  king 
in  Council  ordering  that  *Sir  Robert  Heath's  ballast  shore,  wharf e,  or  key,  abuilding,  shall  be 
built,  go  forward,  and  be  quite  finished.* 

Newcastle  strenuously  pursued  its  opposition.  A  certificate  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
as  Commissioners  for  the  Conservancy,  under  date  May  11,  1633,*  says,  *We  doe  further 
certefie  yoXir  honours  that  John  Wright,  keeper  and  over-seer  of  a  shoare  at  South  sheeles, 
belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  Lord  Chief  -  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  one 
Christopher  Blackett,  keeper  of  a  shoare  lately  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry  Chapman,  deceased, 
have  upon  their  severall  shoares  taken  unlawful  ballast,  the  walles  of  the  said  shoores  not 
being  sufficiently  built,  to  the  great  dammage  of  the  River  and  contrary  to  the  express 
command  given  them  by  ourselves.'  They  also  *certifie  that  the  Hirde  Sand  is  grown  more 
to  the  North  than  formerly  so  that  the  bar  is  more  narrow  and  of  less  water  by  a  foot  than 
had  been  within  these  three  or  four  years.*  Another  certificate  dated  October  1633,*  stated 
that  John  Wright,  keeper  of  Sir  John  Heath's  shore,  and  Chris.  Blackett,  keeper  of  a  shore 
now  in  possession  of  one  Arthur  Alvey,  have  been  again  presented  for  taking  unfit  ballast, 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Privy  Council  and  to  the  hurt  of  the  River.  The  master 
and  brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  London,  in  the  following  month  again  wrote  repeating 
their  former  certificate,  while  Heath  himself  complained  that  *  Newcastle  gave  their  consent, 
but  have  often  quarrelled  with  it,  and  by  their  poure  in  that  place  and  their  poUicy  have 
given  many  impedements  to  the  work.  Nowe,  I  hear  that  the  towne  have  a  purpose  to 
possesse  the  king  at  his  beingc  at  Newcastle  with  the  inconveniency  thereof  while  I  .n(ff 
any  for  me  can  be  herd.'    He  hopes  that  the  king  will  not  interfere  if  the  shore  were  foimd 


*  Xtu'cnstle  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Sei'enteenth  Centuries,  305. 
'^  (lardner's  Ontvance,  87. 


*  Arch.  jEL,  xxl  87  w. 

*  Ibid.,  88  n. 
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to  be  well  built,  and  adds  '  if  it  be  not  goode  for  the  publike  and  for  the  safety  of  shipping 
and  navigation,  I  will  not  desire  it  to  be  continued/  Urging  that  the  case  should  be  heard 
at  the  Council  Board,  and  not  in  Newcastle,  he  adds,  *My  own  interests,  which  I  have 
intended  for  my  second  son,  is  not  a  thing  considerable,  but  the  safety  of  your  great  sbippes 
trading  to  that  port  is  of  moment.' 

Newcastle  did  approach  the  king  on  his  visit  to  the  town  in  June,  when  he  went  down 
the  river  to  Shields,  accompanied  by  the  master  and  brethren  of  Trinity  House.  Edward 
Bulmer,  a  brother  of  the  House,  who  steered  the  royal  barge,^  took  occasion  to  present  a 
petition  from  the  House  complaining  of  the  damage  caused  to  the  river  by  the  bad  condition 
of  Newcastle's  own  quays  and  wharves,  a  piece  of  audacity  which  resulted  in  Buhner's 
prosecution  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  against  which  ho  petitioned  the  king  in  the 
following  April.  On  May  30,  1634,  Sir  Robert  Heath  submitted  proposals  to  the  Privy 
Council  *for  reconciling  the  differences  as  to  the  ballast  shore  at  South  Shields.'  He 
suggested  a  variety  of  restrictive  regulations  by  way  of  allaying  the  fears  of  Newcastle. 
The  Corporation  were  still  obdurate  and  petitioned  again,  representing  that  the  wharf  was 
a  prejudice  to  navigation.  Fortunately  for  Heath,  however,  Charles  himself  had  meantime 
become  closely  interested  in  the  South  Shields  salt  trade  by  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  from 
which  he  reaped  large  profits,  and,  possibly  as  a  consequence,  the  Council  held  at  Greenwich 
the  1st  of  June  1634  ^ '  thought  fit,  and  ordered,  that  the  said  shoares  should  be  finished  and 
backed  with  ballast,  to  make  it  fit  for  the  salt-works  which  for  His  Majestie's  service  are 
begun  and  intended  to  be  performed,'^  and  that  *the  seamen  should  have  liberty  freely 
to  cast  their  ballast  there,  without  interruption,  if  they  find  convenient.*  It  was  just 
in  time  that  Heath  obtained  the  Council's  decision  in  his  favour,  as,  three  months 
later,  for  declining  to  stretch  the  law  to  meet  the  desires  of  Charles,  he  was  summarily 
removed  from  the  Lord  Chief-Justiceship  and  returned  to  practice  at  the  bar  as  plain 
Serjeant  Heath. 

So  important  and  profitable  was  the  salt  trade  at  that  time  that  various  proposals  for 

the  creation  of  monopolies  therein  were  made  from  time  to  time.     In  opposition  to  a  proposal 

Ln  1630-1  to  establish  a  monopoly  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  kingdom  with  white  salt  at 

2a.  per  bushel,  the  salt-makers  pointed  out  that  they  were  selling  salt  at  lOd.  per  bushel,  and 

that  it  had  been  sold  in  South  Shields  for  many  years  together  as  low  as  9d.  per  bushel. 

Three  years  later,  in  February  1634,  a  company  was  formed,  including  Sir  Richard  Broke,  knt, 

Al.mott  Clinch,  John  Duke,  and  Edward  Nuttall,  who  erected  works  at  Shields  and  petitioned 

the  king,  representing  that  they  had  discovered  a  perfect  way  of  making  salt  from  sea-water, 

«8  good  as  the  best  bay  salt  then  imported  from  Spain,  and  other  foreign  parts,  which  they 

could  sell  at  £4  per  wey  (2s.  per  bushel)  for  home  consumption,  and  £3  10s.  for  fishery 

purposes,  §nd  were  prepared  to  make  as  much  as  would  supply  the  whole  kingdom.    They 

proposed  to  come  to  terms  with  the  other  salters  of  Tyneside,  and  to  pay  the  king  10s.  per 

?ey  of  fine  salt,  and  3s.  4d.  per  wey  of  fishery  salt,  in  consideration  of  their  being  granted  a 

monopoly  for  the  supply  of  the  kingdom. 

Yarmouth,  then  as  now,  a  great  fishery  centre,  petitioned  against  this  scheme,  and  one 
Nieholag  Murford,  of  that  town,  put  forward  a  counter  proposal  for  the  grant  to  him  of  a 
jnonopoly  of  salt-making.    The  Shields  petition,  which  bears  marginal  notes  in  the  hajid- 

'  Trinity  Hottae  Books  ;  Gardner's  Grievance t  HI  n.  '^  Ntwcatttle  in  the  Sixleenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuriest  320. 

3  Gardner,  89. 
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writing  of  Sir  Robert  Heath,  was  apparently  complied  with,  as  is  shown  by  an  order  in  Council 
in  accordance  with  the  petitioner's  prayer. 

A  great  combination  of  Shields  salt-makers  appears  to  have  been  arranged,  as  on 
December  23rd,  the  same  year,  a  grant  of  incorporation  was  made  to  Sir  Henry  Gibb  (possibly 
the  same  who  obtained  from  James  i.  a  grant  of  Jarrow  Slake),  Sir  William  Lambton,  Sir 
William  Bellasis,  Sir  Richard  Brook,  Sir  Nicholas  Tempest,  and  others,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Society  of  Salt- 
makers  at  the  North  and  South  Shields,  etc.,  empowering  them  to  erect  salt-works  on  the 
sea-coast  or  the  rivers  Tyne  or  Wear,  and  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  new  salt-works  on 
the  coast  between  Berwick  and  Southampton,  except  those  of  Nicholas  Murford  at  Yarmouth. 
The  company  was  to  pay  the  king  10s.  per  wey  of  fine  salt  and  3s.  4d.  per  wey  of  fishery  salt, 
and  to  sell  the  salt  to  all  ports  between  those  named  at  moderate  rates,  not  exceeding  £3  per 
wey  for  home  use,  and  50s.  for  fishing  voyages,  reckoning  ten  gallons  of  Winchester  measure 
to  the  bushel,  with  leave  to  export  its  surplus  product  on  payment  of  the  Customs  duties.  As 
we  learn  from  another  petition,  salt  was  then  (1635)  sold  at  £2  12s.  per  wey,  while  coals  were 
£3  to  £4  per  ten  against  40s.  to  50s.  seven  years  before ;  iron  for  making  the  salt-pans,  £18  to 
£19  per  ton  against  £14  to  £15,  and  pan  smiths'  wages  2s.  per  day  against  18d.  seven  years 
earlier.  Even  the  higher  wage,  however,  would  hardly  tempt  the  boiler-makers  of  to-day. 
Robert  Kirkham  was  then  surveyor  of  salt  at  South  Shields,  with  a  salary  of  £50  a  year,  an 
office  which  endured,  Ave  believe,  until  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  salt. 

It  was  possibly  some  of  the  well-equipped  Avorks  of  the  Corporation  which  Sir  William 
Brereton,  the  literary  Cheshire  baronet,  describes,^  under  date  June  23, 1635,  in  considerable 
detail.  *  At  the  Shields,'  he  says,  *  is  more  salt-works  and  more  salt  made  than  in  any  part 
of  England  that  I  know,  and  all  the  salt  here  is  made  of  salt  water ;  these  pans,  which  are  not 
to  be  numbered,  placed  in  the  river  mouth  and  worked  with  coals  brought  from  Newcastle 
pits.*  His  description  of  the  salt-works  is  somewhat  confused  and  contradictory,  but  may  be 
briefly  summarised  thus: — The  great  iron  pans  were  15  feet  long,  lOJ  feet  broad,  and 
2  feet  3  inches  deep,  the  bottoms  made  of  thin  plates  nailed  together  with  strong,  square 
rivets  (?)  upon  the  nail  heads  *  about  the  breadth  of  the  batt  of  your  hand/  Ten  great  iron 
bars,  two  inches  thick,  were  placed  in  the  inner  side  of  the  pan,  and  every  pan  cost  £100,  and 
could  not  be  taken  down  to  be  repaired  with  less  than  £10  cost.  The  particular  works  he 
visited  contained  twenty-four  pans  in  six  ranks.  The  pans  were  set  upon  brick  walls  in  pairs, 
the  furnace  being  under  the  outer  or  higher  pan,  and  the  heat  conducted  thence  under  the 
second  or  lower  pan  to  the  chimney.  Into  the  higher  pan  the  sea-water,  collected  at  high 
water  in  brine  pits,  was  pumped  through  leaden  pipes,  and  '  boiled  until  it  began  to  draw 
towards  salt.'  The  boiling  brine  was  then  drawn  off  by  a  spigot  into  the  second  or  lower 
pan,  for  conversion  at  a  lower  temperature  into  salt.  This  early  instance  of  the  econonaj  of 
fuel  by  two  pans  being  driven  from  the  same  furnace  excited  the  admiration  of  our  author, 
who  points  out  that '  it  gains  time  and  saves  fire  because  it  (the  brine)  must  be  long  boiled  (in 
a  single  pan)  and  would  so  spend  fire  which  is  saved.'  The  lower  pans  were  drawn  or  emptied 
twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  salt  being  stored  in  a  leaden  cistern  from  which  the  brine 
was  drained  into  what  we  would  call  to-day  the  fire  hole,  into  which  the  ashes  dropped  from 
the  furnace,  and,  mixing  with  them,  created  a  valuable  bye-product  in  the  shape  of  lumps 
of  hard  black  salt,  *  which  are  sent  to  Colchester  to  make  salt  upon  salt,  which  are  sold  for  a 
greater  price  than  the  rest,  because  without  this  at  Colchester  they  cannot  make  any  salt' 

^  RiohardBon't  ReprinU. 
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Two  men  and  one  woman  were  employed  in  tending  the  pans  (the  latter  apparently  to  get  out 
the  ashes)  exclusive  of  a  man  to  pump  the  brine.  *  The  men's  wages  is  14s.  a  week  besides  he 
that  pumps  the  brine.'  Each  salt-pan  yielded  at  every  draught  two  bowls  of  salt  worth  2s., 
and  sometimes  2s.  4d.,  per  bowl,  so  that  a  salt-house  of  twelve  pairs  of  pans  yielded  salt  to  the 
value  of  £4  16s.  per  day,  £28  per  week,  or  £1400  per  year  of  fifty  working  weeks.  The 
stoking  at  the  salt-works  seems  then,  as  for  many  years  afterwards,  to  have  been  of  the  most 
wasteful  character,  for  the  writer  states  that '  here  is  such  a  cloud  of  smoke  as  amongst  those 
works  you  cannot  see  to  walk.  There  are,  as  I  was  informed,  about  250  houses,  poor  ones  and 
low  built,  but  all  covered  with  boards.  In  each  house  is  one  pair  great  iron  pans.'  The  salt- 
pans at  both  North  and  South  Shields  are  apparently  included  in  this  statement. 

The  South  Shields  combination  of  salt-makers  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  its  monopoly 
unchallenged.     Murford  seems  to  have  immediately  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  monopoly  for 
the  whole  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  a  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  at  all  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  importation  of  any  salt  from  abroad.     In  his  petition  he  alleged  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  salters  at  Shields  were  content  to  come  into  the  company  upon  the  terras  stated 
(a  selling  price  of  £3  and  £2  10s.  per  wey),  but  the  remaining  third  stood  out.     Sir  Richard 
Brooke  and  the  rest  of  the  Shields  Company  petitioned  against  the  proposal,  pointing  out  that 
by  the  king's  encouragement  and  an  order  in  Council  they  had  agreed  with  the  rest  of  the 
owners  of  salt-pans  at  Shields  and  bought  pans  and  built  houses  at  a  cost  already  of  £14,000, 
while  they  had  bargained  for  other  pans,  which  would  amount  to  £4000  more,  and  now,  being 
ready  to  begin  their  proceedings,  notwithstanding  had  received  a  stay  because  of  Murford's 
proposals.     The  proposal   to  restrict  the  importation  of  foreign  salt  was  also  opposed  by 
Trinity  House,  on  the  ground  that  the  greater  part  of  British  ships  had  their  employment  in 
the  Straits  (that  is,  the  Mediterranean  trade),  and  could  always  depend  on  a  return  cargo  of 
salt  when  no  other  freight  oftered;  but  if  this  was  prohibited,  a  third  part  of  the  merchant- 
ships  in  the  country  would  want  employment.    The  question  appears  to  have  been  referred  to 
Sir  Robert  Heath,  who,  after  directing  inquiries  to  be  made,  reported  on  25th  January  1636, 
on  the  comparative  advantage  to  the  king  of  the  several  proposals  for  incorporating  the  salt- 
makers  of  South  Shields  or  the  new  body  *  comprising  some  fisher  towns  and  some  few  salters 
and  fishermen  of  London.*  Sir  Robert  shows  a  great  balance  of  advantage  to  the  king  in  the  pro- 
posals of  those  at  Shields,  and  his  arguments  appear  to  have  carried  the  day,  as  a  warrant  of  the 
Privy  Council,  dated  March  1636,  commands  all  justices  of  the  peace,  upon  information  of  the 
Society  of  Salt-makers  of  South  and  North  Shields,  to  call  before  them  all  such  persons  as 
shall  manufacture  and  trade  in  salt,  and  to  require  them  to  confonn  to  such  orders  as  shall 
be  made  by  the  society,  and  likewise  to  give  security  to  the  society  to  pay  his  Majesty  10s. 
upon  every  wey  of  white  salt  (Shields  measure)  made  and  sold  by  them  for  land  purposes,  and 
3s.  4d.  for  every  wey  for   fisheries.     Nicholas  Murford  was  one  of  those  proceeded  against 
under  this  order.    All  refiners  of  salt  were  in  April,  on  petition  of  the  South  Shields  Company, 
also  prohibited  from  using  foreign  salt. 

In  the  same  year  one  Thomas  Horth,  who,  with  his  partners,  farmed  the  Shields  salt 
duties,  paying  the  king  £9000  per  annum  therefrom  (an  indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
trade),  also  endeavoured  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  Shields  salt ; 
for  a  petition  to  the  king  from  Nicholas  Tempest,  William  Chapman,  Leonard  Car,  Robert  > 
Anderson,  etc.,  salters  of  North  and  South  Shields,  and  owners  of  157  pans  there,  states  that 
Thomas  Horth  and  others  of  the  Society  of  Salters  have  proffered  for  such  price  and  for  such 
quantity  as  they  are  willing  to  accept.     But  George  Harle,  James  King,  Cuthbert  Hunter, 
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Margery  Harle,  and  Katherine  Roe,  owners  of  forty-five  to  fifty  pans,  continue  refractory,  and 
will  not  accept  the  price  unless  they  receive  a  special  command  from  his  Majesty.  The 
petitioners  therefore  ask  for  an  order  to  compel  the  refractory  ones  to  sell  salt  at  the  same 
rate  as  petitioners,  or  else  to  take  salt  of  petitioners  at  the  prices  offered  by  Thomas  Horth. 
Horth,  in  June  1687,  applied  for  and,  in  spite  of  petitions  from  other  seaport  towns,  received 
a  patent  for  making  and  vending  salt  at  South  Shields,  stating  that  he  had  already  purchased 
thirty-four  salt-pans  at  the  Shields  from  the  old  company,  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  George  Duke, 
and  others,  and  commenced  working  them  in  August.  In  1638,  the  South  Shields  Company 
petitioned  that  the  melting  or  refining  of  foreign  salt  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  Sir 
William  Bellasis,  the  governor  of  the  company,  who  was  then  under-sheriflF  of  Durham,  should 
be  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  South  Shields  *  notwithstanding  any  statutes  to  the 
contrary,'  apparently  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  referring  to  Newcastle  upon  every  question 
requiring  the  intervention  of  a  magistrate.  The  creation  of  these  monopolies  does  not  appear 
to  have  greatly  benefited  the  Shields  salt  trade,  as  in  January  1640  the  old  Company  of  .salt- 
makers  said  that  they  had  lost  several  thousand  pounds  by  their  undertaking,  as  they  never 
could  get  their  patent  of  incorporation  fully  settled  upon  them,  while  in  June  the  same  year 
it  was  represented  that  Horth  had  sustained  a  loss  of  £2893  over  his  monopoly.  The  creation 
of  a  monopoly  of  salt  in  Shields  was  one  of  the  counts  of  the  indictment  brought  against 
Charles  i.  in  John  Pym's  famous  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  17,  1640. 

The  growing  prosperity  of  the  town  seems  to  have  revived  and  embittered  the  antagonism. 
of  Newcastle,  which  again  and  again  sought  to  prohibit  all  shipping  trade  at  Shields.    The 
Hostmen  were  especially  active  in  this  direction.     On  April  28, 1626,^  they  ordered  /  that  no 
brother  of  this  fellowship  shall,  either  himselfe  or  his  servants,  go  or  send  to  the  Sheles  or 
Shores,  or  any  other  place  within  the  River  of  Tyne,  to  bargaine  or  talke  of  bargaininge  with 
Miy  Master  of  Shipp  or  Purser,  or  other  haueing  power  to  do  the  same,  for  any  coles  to  be 
laid  abord  within  this  river.'    A  still  more  stringent  regulation  under  date  March  17,.  1634,* 
provides  that  *  Whereas  now  of  late  time  there  have  byn  some  of  the  said  Fratemitie  of 
Hostmen,  who  send  downe  Coles  in  Keeles  to  the  mouth  of  the  said  River  of  Tyne,  att  or . 
neere  the  severall  places  there  called  the  Southsheeles  and  N or thsheeles,  which  are  six  miles 
distant  from  the  said  towne  of  Newcastle,  and  loade  divers  Shipps  there :  And  divers  Shipps 
also  labor  and  endeavor  to  take  in  their  whole  loadinge  there,  and  so  they  come  not  upp  at  all 
to  the  said  Towne  of  Newcastle.  .  .  .  And  the  Shippers  also  during  their  residence  in  the  said 
Port  make  their  itboade  at  Sheeles,  where    they  are  Avithout   Government,  and  there  also 
furnish  themselves  with  Victuall  and  other  provisions  which  they  ought  to  buy  at  Newcastle 
for  the  betteringe  of  that  Towne.     Therefore  it  is  .  .  .  Ordeyned  and  established  That  none 
of  the  said  Fratemitie  of  Hostmen,  nor  any  of  their  Fitters,  Servants,  Agents,  or  Factors  .  .  . 
shall  (hereafter) .  .  .  Load,  or  cause  to  be  Loaden,  with  any  Coles  or  Stones  any  Shipp  or  Shippes 
.  .  .  resortinge  or  Comminge  into  the  said  River  or  port,  at  any  other  place,  or  places,  within 
the  said  Port  or  River  of  Tyne,  but  onely  att  or  before  the  said  Towne  of  New  Castle,  or  above 
a  place  in  the  River  called  the  Hawkes  Bill  ^^  until  such  Shipp  or  Shippes  shall  have  had  and 
taken  in  the  one  half  of  their  Loadinge  of  the  said  Coles  or  stones  at  or  before  the  saide  Towne. 
of  Newcastle,  or  above  the  place  called  Hawkes  Bill  aforesaid.'     Many  similar  orders  occur ; 
in  the  Hostmen's  books. 

Even  the  victualling  of  ships  by  Shields  tradesmen  was  forbidden,  and  there  are  many" 
complaints  from  shipmasters  of  the  delays  and  dangers  which  this  prohibition  entailed  upon 

'  Uwimen's  Book'%  71.  ^  y/^,-^    74.5  3  Probably  what  was  later  known  w  Bill  Poi^i. 
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them.  In  1634^  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  exhibited  a  bill  against  Henry  Hilton  to 
suppress  a  common  brewhouse  he  had  erected  and  was  working  at  South  Shields.  They 
obtained  a  decree  ordering  the  brewhouse  to  be  demolished,  but  its  enforcement  was 
suspended  '  until  the  King's  pleasure  be  known.'  Meanwhile  Hilton  continued  his  brewing, 
and  the  Corporation  petitioned  the  King,  praying  his  Majesty  *  to  cause  a  general  restraint  and 
inhibition  to  be  made,  that  no  baker,  brewer,  victualler,  or  smith,  or  other  person  using  any 
trade,  shall  exercise  the  same  in  any  part  of  the  said  port  or  its  precincts,  but  only  at  the 
town  of  Newcastle,*  and  especially  urging  that  the  decree  against  Hilton  should  be  enforced, 
as  his  brewing  at  Shields  '  hindered  the  resort  of  mariners  to  Newcastle  and  tended  to  with- 
draw the  inhabitants  to  Shields.'  The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  raised 
the  question  whether  the  Dean  and  Chapter  as  Lords  of  the  Manor  should  not  be  joined  as 
parties  in  the  dispute.  Their  decision  was  consequently  delayed,  and  Newcastle  again 
petitioned,  arguing  that  the  question  in  no  way  concerned  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The 
dispute  appears  to  have  dragged  on  until  lost  in  the  confusion  which  the  Civil  War  brought 
in  its  train.  In  October  1637  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle  and  his  fellow-conservators  again 
certified  that  *  the  ballast  wharf  at  South  Shields  belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  or  his  assigns, 
has  fallen  down,  and  ballast  washed  out  of  it  to  the  hurt  of  the  river.'  Three  years  later  a 
similar  presentment  was  made  against  the  shore  at  South  Shields  *  erected  by  Sir  Robert 
Heath  or  others  for  building  of  salt  panns  there.'  Sir  Robert  also  petitioned  that  ballast 
might  be  cast  there  again,  notwithstanding  any  former  restraint.  The  Council,  after  hearing 
both  sides,'  permitted  ballast  to  be  cast  on  the  northern  part  of  the  shore,  extending  about 
fifty-five  yards,  to  fill  up  the  back  water,  but  held  that  all  other  parts  of  the  wharf  were 
insuflScient.  On  the  basis  of  this  order,  an  agreement  seems  to  have  been  arrived  at  by 
Heath  and  the  Corporation,  since  under  date  of  May  20,  1640,  he  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Council  *  an  order  drawn  up  by  consent  of  those  of  Newcastle  and  myself,  touching  our 
difference  about  South  Shields,  which  is  as  much  for  the  present  as  we  can  agree  upon.' 

Heath  was  not  the  only  person  to  challenge  the  monopolist  claims  of  Newcastle.     In 
December  1634,'  the  commissioners  for  management  of  the  King's  estate  before  his  accession 
to  the  crown,  received  from  James  Talbot  and  Richard  Allen  particulars  of  a  parcel  of  marsh 
ground,  called  Jarrow  Slike,  containing  300  acres,  lying  near  Jarrow,  and  which,  being  covered 
at  high  tide,  belonged  to  the  crown  as  foreshore.     The  discoverers  desired  to  be  admitted 
to  compound  for  the  same  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  £400,  with  a  reserved  yearly  rent  of 
£5  Os.  4d.  per  acre,  on  all  there  might  prove  to  be  above  300  acres.      The  commissioners 
in  November  1637  agreed,  and  ordered  the  patent  to  pass  forthwith.     Newcastle  had  always 
claimed  the  Slake  under  its  foreshore  rights,  and  promptly  petitioned  against  its  being  con- 
sidered  part  of   the  crown-lands.     On  February  3,  1638,  the   commissioners   ordered    the 
attendance  of  the  Mayor  and  others  of  Newcastle  to  verify  their  claim.     Mr.  Liddel  and  Mr. 
Riddel  accordingly  appeared  and  informed  the  commissioners  that  by  several  charters  the 
Corporation  held  the  ground  of  his  Majesty,  with  power  to  erect  wharves  there,  and  also  held 
the  power  of  conservancy  of  the  river.     It  was  thereupon  ordered  *  that  if  any  person  come 
to  compound  for  any  part  of  the  ground,  notice  be  given  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses.'    Ten  days 
l*ter  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  put  in  their  claim  to  the  Slake.     In  a  petition  to  the 
King  they  contended  that  under  letters  patent  they  had  held  the  benefit  of  the  river  Tyne 
**t  every  point  covered  by  water,  with  salts  and  shores,  on  the  south  side  of  the  riv6r,  on 
which  there  are  many  salt  pans  and,  amongst  other  things,  a  parcel  of  land  called  Jarrow 

*  iTewc  m  the  SixUerUh  and  SevetUetnth  CeiUuries,  325.  «  Tbid. ,  387.  '  Gardner,  90. 
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Slake,  overflown  at  every  spring  tide/  Very  lately  Thomas  Talbot  and  Richard  Allen  had 
suggested  that  Jarrow  Slake  belonged  to  the  crown  as  land  drowned  by  the  sea,  and  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  same  under  a  fee  farm  rent  of  £5  per  annum.  The  petitioners  prayed 
a  reference  as  to  their  rights  in  the  Slake,  *  it  being  unfit  for  them,  being  scholars  and  men  of 
the  Church,  to  have  suits  in  the  law.' 

The  question  was  accordingly  referred  to  the  Privy  Council  'to  compose  the 
differences  as  they  should  think  fit.'  Newcastle  eventually  offered  to  purchase  the 
Slake  for  £200,  but  naturally  the  larger  offer  of  the  *  discoverers '  prevailed.  The  purchasers 
proceeded  to  erect  a  ballast  wharf  on  their  property,  but  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham 
appear  to  have  overcome  their  objection  to  suits-at-law,  since  they  commenced  an  action 
against  Talbot  and  Allen  at  Durham  Assizes  in  1638^  in  the  interests  of  one  William 
Ebbatts,  who  had  leased  the  Slake  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  subleased  it  to  Sir 
Harry  Vane  of  later  Commonwealth  fame.  The  trial  resulted  in  favour  of  Talbot  and 
Allen,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  reversed  on  appeal,  since  it  is  recorded  that  at  a 
trial  in  London  between  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  Talbot  and  Allen,  the  Knight  of  Raby 
triumphed.  Newcastle  then  intervened  again,  since  '  Mr.  Jamison  and  Jac  Cole  of 
Newcastle,  with  a  force  of  about  one  hundred,  pulled  down  the  wall  made  for  Sir  Harry 
Vane's  ballast  shore.'  ^  This  appears  to  have  been  in  1642-3,  when  the  Barber  Chirurgeons 
*paid  Charles  Clark  and  Ralph  Dinning  for  their  expenses  for  goeing  to  the  Sheales  to 
holpe  to  pull  downe  the  shoar,  3s.,'  while  the  Plumbers  *paid  Robert  Willis  and  James 
Kirkley  for  their  voyage  to  Sheeles,  at  the  pulling  down  of  the  shoar  or  the  ballast  key,  5s.' 
Sir  Harry  Vane  brought  a  trial  in  London  at  which  the  witnesses  included  Edward 
Harper  of  Westoe  and  Joseph  Parkhurst  of  Shields.  Sir  Harry  gained  the  verdict  with 
£500  damages  and  liberty  to  complete  the  wharf  * 

When  his  illegal  demand  of  ship-money  had  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
rebellion,  the  Tyne  was  one  of  the  first  places  King  Charles  sought  to  secure.  In 
July  1635  he  directed  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Sherife 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland  to  report  as  to  the  fortifications  required  on  the  Tyne. 
On  their  report  in  the  following  June  the  Council  ordered  that  Tynemouth  Castle  be 
razed  —  possibly  as  affording  too  conspicuous  a  sea-mark  to  the  enemy  —  and  that  a 
blockhouse  should  be  built  below  on  the  river  in  its  stead.  An  order  of  the  Council  in 
September  1638  directed  1500  arms  and  500  culvers  or  small  cannon  to  be  sent  to  the 
Tyne ;  the  fort  at  Tynemouth  to  be  slighted ;  a  new  fort  made  half  a  mile  from  it  on 
the  river  (?  Clifford's  fort) ;  six  pieces  of  iron  ordnance  to  be  sent  to  Newcastle,  where  also  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  was  to  muster  all  his  trained  bands  to  assist  that  town.  Twelve  thousand 
pounds  was  ordered  to  be  paid  Newcastle  by  the  Treasury  towards  the  cost  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, the  town  to  find  the  remainder.  In  January  1639  Sir  Jacob  Astley  was  appointed 
Sergeant-Major-General  of  the  forces  in  the  North.  As  the  Scots  were  threatening 
invasion,  he  was  ordered  to  view  the  castle  at  Tynemouth  and  a  piece  of  ground  at 
Shields  whereon  to  make  a  sconce.  In  the  same  month  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle  sent 
to  the  Earl  Marshal  a  copy  of  the  instructions  which  Sir  Jacob  Astley  had  resolved 
upon,  and  adds,  '  It  is  reported  that  at  Shields  the  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  is  far  worse  to  build  any  fort  upon'  (than  the  north,  which  was  also  objectionable), 
'so  that  it  is  conceived  by  us  all  that  the  best  safety  for  this  port  will  be  for  two  of 
his  majesty's  ships  to  he  near  the  harbour  mouth.' 

^  Brockie's  Shields,  40.  >  Council  Books  of  NewcaMU,  *  Surteet'  Dwrham^  ii  73. 
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Before  Charles  finally  broke  with  the  Parliament  and  hoisted  his  standard  at 
Nottingham  in  August  1643,  he  had,  on  June  29th,  appointed  William  Cavendish,  Earl 
of  Newcastle,  as  Governor  of  Newcastle.  The  Earl  sent  out  his  warrants  into  the  county 
of  Durham,  commanding  six  hundred  foot  and  one  hundred  horse  from  the  trained  bands 
of  the  Palatinate  to  come  into  Newcastle.  He  also  despatched  three  hundred  men  to  South 
Shields  to  make  fortifications  and  trenches,  taking  with  them  six  pieces  of  ordnance.  *  The 
fort  was  erected  on  the  Lawe,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  Roman  camp,  and  near  where 
the  Beacons  now  stand.  It  was  a  strong  military  work,  9  feet  in  height,  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  12  feet  broad  and  11  feet  deep,  and  armed  with  five  iron  ordnance, 
some  carrying  nine-pound  balls  and  some  more,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  hundred 
soldiers,  seventy  of  whom  were  musketeers  and  thirty  pikemen,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Chapman,  a  resident  of  the  town.  There  seems  to  have  been  another  small 
battery  on  the  low  ground  where  the  Crichton  Oil  Co/s  stores  now  stand,  for  the  purpose 
of  sweeping  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  Parliament  promptly  retaliated  by  ordering 
what,  with  grim  irony,  it  styled  *  two  of  the  King's  ships '  to  the  river  mouth  '  to  prevent 
the  inconveniences  that  might  happen  by  the  fort  there  in  building/  The  fort  was  not 
put  to  the  test,  however,  for  some  time,  the  Tyne  being,  for  a  considerable  part  of  that 
time,  practically  the  only  port  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists,  and  consequently  the 
subject  of  much  attention  from  Parliament.  The  port  was  the  scene  of  much  coming 
and  going  of  the  Royalist  forces,  Special  Passages  complaining  that  in  August  1643  Prince 
Rupert  had  been  allowed  to  land  in  the  river  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  *  the 
passage  at  Tynemouth,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  guard  of  shipping,  is  very  easie: 
the  Parliament  is  farre  off  and  sees  not  the  connivances.' 

The  Scots  under   General    Leslie,   who  had   been  engaged   to  assist   the   Parliament, 

assembled  at  Harlaw,  Berwick,  in  January  1644,  and  invested  Newcastle  on  February  3rd. 

The  artillery  arrived   at  Blyth   three  days    later.^      The  siege  continued    until   the  23rd 

without  success,  when,  leaving  five  regiments  to  maintain  the  investment,  Leslie  marched 

on    Sunderland,  which  was    captured    on    March   4th.      Two  days    later  the   Marquis  of 

Newcastle,  commander  of  the   Royal    forces,  took  up  a  strong    position  on   the   Boldon 

Hills  with  14,000   troops.      The  Scots   drew  out  and   opposed  him,  occupying  apparently 

the  Cleadon   Ridge.     The  armies  remained  facing  each  other  for  two  days,  without  any 

decisive  engagement  between   them,  when  the  Marquis,  after  firing  the  villages,  drew  off 

the  main  body  of  the  troops  towards  Durham,  leaving  some  cavalry  to  cover  his  retreat. 

Mter  some    smart  scrimmaging   the  Scots    returned    to   Sunderland,   but  became    much 

straitened  for  provisions.     Five  barques  had  been  sent  from  Scotland  to  revictual  them, 

but  three  were  lost  at  sea  and  two  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  the  Tyne,  where  they 

vere  seized  by  the  Royalists.'     This  appears  to  have  determined  the  Scots  to  attack  the 

fort  at  South  Shields,  since,  command  of  the  river  entrance  once  obtained,  the  reduction 

of   Newcastle  would    become    certain.      They  consequently  invested    and    hotly  attacked 

^he    fort  on   Friday  morning,  March   15th,  but  were   beaten  off*.      A   body  of  picked  men 

^in  assaulted    it   on   the  Saturday,  without  success,  and    the  attack  was  not  renewed 

Until  Wednesday,  the  20th.     The  advance  party  was  formed  of  a  hundred  and  forty  men, 

carrying  bundles  of  straw  and  faggots  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  and  after  an  hour's  desperate 

figUting  some  of  the  Scots  effected  an  entrance  at  the  gun-ports,  and  the  Royalists,  finding 

the  day  lost,  fled   to   their  boats  and   escaped  across  the  river  to  Tynemouth,  except  a 

^  Brockie's  SkUlds,  68.  «  Arch.  JSl.,  xxi.  161.  »  Brockie's  Shields,  69. 
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lieutenant  and  five  soldiers,  who  stood  their  ground  and  were  made  prisoners.  Sixteen 
Royalists  were  killed,  and  their  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  colours  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots,  who  lost  seven  men  only.  .  The  attack  on  the  fort  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Galloway  (Stewart),  Linlithgow  and  Tweeddale  (Johnston),  and  Stirlingshire  (Bruce) 
regiments  of  the  Scots. 

We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  an  account  of  the  siege  from  both  Scottish  and 
Royalist  points  of  view.  The  first  is  in  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary 
army,  dated  at  Wetherby,  April  20th,  ^  which  says : — 

*  Upon  Saturday,  the  16th  of  March,  some  commanded  men  in  the  morning,  about  the  spring  of 
day,  were  to  have  assaulted  the  fort  at  South  Shields  upon  Tine,  but  fearing  too  much  the  danger 
and  difficulty,  they  returned  without  doing  anything.  Upon  Tuesday  the  19th  wee  kept  a  solemne 
fast  through  the  army,  and  it  pleased  God  the  next  morning  to  shew  us  a  token  of  his  favour; 
a  party  not  so  strong  as  the  former  sente  to  storme  the  Forte,  there  being  no  other  way  of  taking  it ; 
Col.  Stetmrt,  Col.  Lyell,  Lieut.  Col.  Bruce^  and  Lieut.  Col.  lonstme,  with  some  inferiour  officers,  led  on  the 
party ;  the  Fort  was  very  strong,  the  Graffe  without  being  esteemed  1 2  foot  broad  and  1 1  deepe,  the 
work  above  ground  three  yards  high,  and  within  it  five  iron  peece  of  Ordnance,  some  nine  pound  ball, 
some  more,  an  hundred  souldiers,  seventy  Musquetiers  and  thirty  Pikemen.  It  was  situated  with 
great  advantage,  being  defended  on  the  one  side  by  the  Ordnance  of  Tinemovih  Castle,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  Dunkirk  frigot,  with  ten  peece  of  Ordnance;  notwithstanding  140  of  our  souldiers 
without  any  other  Armes  but  their  swords,  carried  bundles  of  straw  and  sticks,  wherewith  they 
filled  the  ditch,  set  up  the  scaling  ladders  (whereof  some  did  not  reach  the  top  of  the  Fort,  the 
ditch  not  being  well  filled)  and  with  their  swords  gave  the  first  assault,  then  a  party  of  Musquetiers, 
and  after  them  a  party  of  Pikes,  all  marching  up  till  they  entered  the  ditch,  where  they  disputed 
the  matter  above  an  houre,  in  which  time  the  enemy  discharged  upon  them  28  shot  of  Canon,  some 
with  Musquct  ball,  othei*s  with  cut  lead  and  iron,  beside  many  Musquet  shot:  Our  soldiers  did 
resolutely  scale  the  ladders  and  some  entred  at  the  gunports ;  the  Defendants  behaved  themselves 
gallantly  till  it  came  to  stroke  of  sword,  and  then  they  fled  away  by  water  in  boates;  sixteen  of 
them  were  killed,  a  lieutenant  and  five  soldiers,  who  stood  out  to  the  last,  were  taken,  and  so  we 
gained  the  Foi-t,  with  the  peeces,  and  some  barrells  of  powder,  and  their  colours.  The  Providence 
of  God  wonderfully  preserved  our  men,  for  only  seven  were  killed,  some  few  hurt  with  stones  or 
cut  iron,  but  none  deadly,  no  officer  at  all  killed.  Upon  the  same  day  Lieutenant  Col.  BaUatUku 
fell  upon  a  party  of  the  enemy's  horse  at  Chester,  killed  ten  of  them,  and  took  two  Captains  of 
Foot,  and  twenty  horsemen ;  of  ours  none  killed  or  hurt.  Upon  the  23rd  we  took  seven  ships 
in  the  River,  whereof  two  were  laden  with  salt.  .  .  .  Upon  the  24th,  being  the  Lord's  Day,  the 
Enemy  marched  towards  our  quarters,  intending  to  have  set  upon  us  in  Sermon  time,  and  being 
a  foggy  day  to  have  surprised  us ;  their  approach  being  discovered,  a  great  party  of  the  Army  was 
presently  drawn  together;  the  Enemy  sent  down  from  Bouden  Hill,  where  they  were  drawn  up, 
some  commanded  Musquetiers  to  line  the  hedges  betwixt  them  and  us,  and  wee  did  the  like,  for 
the  Armies  could  not  joyn,  the  Field  between  us  being  so  full  of  hedges  and  ditches ;  our  Dragoones 
beganne  the  play,  and  then  the  Musqueteers  in  the  hedges  upon  both  sides,  our  bodies  of  foot 
advancing  at  all  quarters  to  the  hedges,  the  enemy's  cannon  discharging  upon  them  an  houre  and 
a  halfe  with  very  small  hurt.  This  service  continued  very  hot  until  after  twelve  of  the  clock  at 
night.  Many  officers,  who  have  been  old  Souldiers,  did  affirm  that  they  never  seen  so  long  and 
hot  service  in  the  night  time ;  there  was  divers  killed  on  both  sides ;  but  .the  number  of  their  al^> 
did  verry  farre  exceed  ours,  as  we  understood  by  the  dead  bodies  we  found  the  next  day  npcHi 
their  ground,  besides  the  seven  waggons  draft  of  dead  and  hurt  men  not  able  to  walke  that  the 
constable  of  Bouden  affirmed  he  saw  carried  away.  The  Enemy  quit  their  ground,  where  they  left 
much  of  their  powder,  match,  and  armes  behind  them;  and  retired  to  the  Hill  where  the  Body 
of  the  Army  lay. 

*The  next  day  the  enemy  began  to  retire,  but  laboured  to  conceale  it  from  us,  causing  their 
men  to  march  about  the  hill,  and  casting  up  two  breastworks  to  plant  Canon.     In  the  aftemoone, 

»  Richard8on*8  Reprints;  Arch,  JSl.,  xxi.  168. 
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when  we  understood  the  certainty  of  their  retreat,  we  followed  them,  and  their  horsemen  who  had 
stayed  on  the  Hill  while  their  Foot  marched  away,  retired  more  swiftly  than  an  ordinary  march. 
Our  horse  and  dragoons  marched  up  the  Hill,  charged  them,  and  routed  all  that  were  not  passed 
the  ditches;  divers  of  them  were  killed,  and  some  men  of  note  whom  we  know  not,  save  one 
Rutmaster  Harrison,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdales  Capt.  Lieut.  Divers  taken  amongst  whom  was 
Sir  Richard  GladhUl,  Lieut.  Col.,  and  Sir  Francis  Stetvart;  there  was  also  a  cornet  taken,  bearing 
a  crown  above  and  a  hand  and  a  sword  beneath,  with  this  Motto,  "  What  Law  cannot,  the  Sword  must, 
maintain"  The  night  hindred  us  from  doing  any  further  execution  upon  them.  The  'day  following, 
the  enemy  (who  the  day  preceding  thought  it  a  point  of  honour  to  retire  in  the  day  and  not  in 
the  night)  did  not  appear,  having  stollen  away  in  the  night  time.' 

The  Royalists*  account  of  the  fight  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Tunstall  to 
his  father-in-law,  Sir  Edward  RadclyflFe  of  Dilston,  dated  22nd  March  1644,  and  also  published 
in  Richardson's  reprints.^    He  says : — 

*  Upon  Wednesday  gon  a  sen'net,  the  Scotes  set  upon  a  littel  fort  at  the  Sheldes  and  was  forsed  back, 
but  the  horse  would  not  let  the  foute  run.  Upon  the  place  where  they  first  assaulted  it,  there  lay  maney 
deade  bodeyes.  Upon  the  next  assault  being  made  the  same  daye  they  brought  off  their  men,  but  with 
greate  loss  to  them,  Tinmouth  Castle  and  the  Fort  playing  hotley  upon  them,  and  it  was  thought  they 
had  lost  towe  hundred  men  that  daye ;  but  theye  gave  it  not  over,  soe  for  the  last  Weddnesday  they  set 
upon  it  againe  and  gained  the  Fort  and  five  eyron  pesse  of  ordenance  in  it,  our  men  fieying  doune  to  a 
penisse  in  which  it  was  reported  that  Sir  John  Pennington  was  in,  but  the  penesse  dischargeing  some 
ordenance  at  the  Scots,  they  retreated,  and  it  is  said  they  lost  three  hundred  men  at  the  taking  of  it,  and 
we  loosing  but  five  men.* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Scotch  account  placed  the  first  assault  on  the  Friday  and  the 

second  on  the  Saturday.     Both  agree  that  the  final  assault  was  made  on  the  Wednesday,  but 

there  is  the  usual  discrepancy,  wider  perhaps  than  ordinary,  in  the  reports  of  casualties.     The 

Royalists  represent  a  loss  of  three  hundred  Scots  in  all ;  the  Scots  report  says  sixteen  of  the 

besieged  were  killed  and  six  taken,  and  only  seven  assailants  killed.     Early  in  June  1644^ 

Montrose,  acting  with  Sir  John  Marley  in  Newcastle  and  the  Governor  of  South  Shields,  Captain 

Thomas  Rutherford  of*  Ranfertlie,*  seems  to  have  recaptured  the  fort,  the  Parliamentary  governor 

having  '  treacherously  surrendered  the  fort  to  the  enemy.*    For  this  he  was  tried  and  sentenced, 

but  the  Scottish  Estates  on  June  14th  instructed  General  Leven  and  the  Governor  of  Sunderland 

to  suspend  the  execution  of  his  sentence.    Leven,  on  June  21st,'  wrote  to  Lauderdale  that,  in 

obedience  to  their  order,  he  had  directed  '  that  after  a  council  of  war  hath  tryed  Captain 

Thomas  Rutherfiird,  who  gave  over  the  fort  at  South  Shields,  and  hath  cleered  the  process,  the 

same  shall  be  sent  to  be  disposed  of  as  your  lordships  shall  think  good.'    The  subsequent 

decree  of  forfeiture  against  Montrose,*  accused  him  (inter  alia)  of  *  assaulting  ye  fort  vpon  the 

water  of  Tyne  called  the  Soutshields  keeped  and  holden  for  the  tyme  be  the  said  Captain 

Thomas  rutherfiiird  for  the  use  and  be  the  command  of  ye  committee  of  ye  estates  to  this 

Kingdome,  and  forcing  the  said  Captain  Thomas  Rutherfuird  to  yield  the  said  forte  to  the  said 

coloU  clavering.*    Sir  John   Marley  was  said  to  have  intrigued   with   Rutherford  for  the 

swrender  of  the  fort.     By  the  end  of  July  ten  ships  of  the  Parliamentary  fleet  entered  the 

Tyne  to  join  in  the  blockade  of  Newcastle  by  Callendar,  who  was  later  joined  by  General  Leven, 

the  town  being  taken  on  October  IQth.'^    The  fall  of  Tynemouth  Castle  virtually  ended  the 

Civil  War  in  the  North. 

^  Quoted  .ircA.  uEl.  (N.S.),  i.  213.  *  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,   vi.  pt.  i.  pp. 

*  Artk  jEL,  xxi,  177.  31617. 

*  Thurloe's  StaU  Papers,  i.  37.  »  Arch.  JSL,  xxi.  184,  221,  229. 
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Relics  of  these  engagements  at  South  Shields  have  been  found  from  time  to  time  on  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lawe.  In  1791  some  workmen  employed  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Fairies  about 
the  spot  where  the  fort  stood,  found  cannon-balls  of  various  sizes  and  the  foimdations  of  walls 
here  and  there,  also  a  furnace  for  making  shot  red  hot  to  fire  at  an  enemy's  ships.  In  July 
1851  an  ancient  six-pounder  piece  of  ordnance  was  found  on  the  sands  below  the  Lawe,  and 
many  skeletons  were  found  about  the  same  place.    In  September  1864  the  Tyne  Commissioners' 

dredger,  while  at  work  oft'  the  Lawe,  brought  to  the 
surface  a  curious  piece  of  ordnance,  as  to  size  about 
a  nine-pounder,  of  wrought  iron,  and,  most  singular 
of  all,  apparently  of  the  breech-loading  type.  It 
had  a  square  frame  of  iron  forming  the  breech  and 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  piece.  Within  this  frame 
.    .      ^      ,  ,    ,  the  vent  piece  must  have  dropped,  and  was  probably 

Ancient  Breech-loader.  ,       ,  i/.  ii-i.t 

kept  in  its  place  by  a  wedge  of  wood  of  which  a 
portion  still  remained.  From  the  trunnions  to  the 
muzzle  were  a  series  of  wrought-iron  rings,  placed  side  by  side,  which  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  shrunk  on.  The  piece  was  naturally  very  much  corroded  by  salt  water,  and  there  was 
nothing  by  which  the  date  of  its  construction  could  be  even  approximately  given.  A  brass 
blunderbuss  was  also  dredged  up  on  the  edge  of  the  Herd  Sand.  The  stock  was  warped  and 
decayed,  but  the  brass  barrel  was  as  sharp  and  fresh-looking  as  when  in  use.  The  Royalist  fort, 
or  a  successor  thereof,  appears  to  have  existed  until  well  within  last  century.  A  writer  in 
1826  says :  '  On  the  Lawe  Bank  facing  the  sea  is  a  guard-house  and  battery  of  four  guns,  in 
allusion  to  which  Whitelock  in  his  Memorial  says, "  the  Scotch  general,  Leslie,  took  a  great  fort 
over  against  Tinmouth  which  commands  all  ships  coming  in  or  going  out  of  Newcastle,  and 
five  pieces  of  ordnance,  arms,  powder,  and  some  prisoners,  and  lost  but  nine  men."  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  late  war  [that  is,  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo]  the  guns  were  removed 
from  this  battery  to  Tynemouth  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.'  ^ 


IN  COMMONWEALTH  DAYS. 

The  close  of  the  Civil  War  brought  no  peace,  but  rather  renewed  disturbance,  to  the  tradesfolk 
and  residents  of  South  Shields.  The  union  with  Scotland  threw  open  the  English  markets  to 
the  Scottish  salters,  with  the  result  that,  as  the  Shields  salt-makers  complained,  they  were 
practically  ruined.  Some  quaint  and  curious  information  in  regard  to  the  troubles  of  the  trade 
are  contained  in  the  oft-quoted  *  Narrative  Concerning  the  Salt  Trade  *  ^ — apparently  a  memorial 
prepared  for  presentation  to  Charles  ii.  It  sets  forth  that  when  the  Scots  took  (Shields  and) 
Newcastle,  *  they  dispossessed  divers  of  the  salt- workers  of  their  pans  by  reason  of  their  loyalty  to 
his  Majesty,  and  pulled  down  and  destroyed  many  others  ...  to  the  end  they  might  lessen 
the  trade  of  salt  in  England  and  augment  that  of  Scotland.'  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Scots 
in  1646  the  salt-makers  '  made  shift  to  get  some  money  to  restore  part  of  their  ruined  pans/  and 
were  in  a  hopeful  way  to  recover  the  trade  when  the  decision  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 

*  History  and  Oazetteer  0/ Durham  and  Northumberland  ^  Lansdowne  ifss.,  oolviii.  (British  Mnsetim),  pablished 

(Parsons  and  White,  1827),  i.  277.  in  Richardson's  Reprints. 
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to  sell  all  lands  belonging  to  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  compelled  them  to  purchase  '  at  a 
very  dear  rate '  their  property,  previously  held  on  lease.  In  1648  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  then 
commanding  at  Newcastle, '  by  his  own  arbitrary  power,'  laid  an  imposition  of  4s.  on  every  wey 
of  salt  *  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  (as  he  pretended).' 

But  the  chief  grievance  revealed  in  the  narrative  is  the  admission  of  salt  made  in  Scotland 
on  equal  terms  with  that  produced  on  Tyneside,  there  being  '  an  excise  put  upon  all  forreigne 
salt  imported  of  a  penny  a  gallon,  and  on  all  English  and  native  salt  and  Scotch  salt 
a  hal^enny  a  gallon.'  The  local  makers  contended  that  the  Tyneside  salt  trade,  ruined 
by  the  Scots  army,  could  not  be  restored  unless  a  higher  duty  was  laid  upon  Scotch  salt 
as  well  as  foreign  salt :  that  the  Scots  paid  no  excise  until  the  salt  came  into  the  market, 
while  the  English  makers  paid  at  the  pans,  and  on  that  account,  by  reason  of  the  difference  of 
the  measure  with  Shields  and  London,  and  the  waste  by  the  way,  the  English  paid  excise  at 
Shields  for  twenty  wey,  which  upon  delivery  at  London  made  not  much  above  twelve  wey  and 
sometimes  less,  whereas  the  Scots  paid  for  no  more  than  was  really  sold.  Coals,  labour,  and 
diet  being  above  one-half  cheaper  in  Scotland,  a  much  heavier  imposition  on  their  salt  than  on 
our  own  was  necessary.  These  reasons  had  sufficient  weight  with  Parliament  to  induce  them, 
on  June  11, 1647,  to  take  off  all  excise  from  salt  made  in  England,  leaving  the  former  tax  on 
the  Scotch.  The  salt-makers  in  England,  still  finding  that  the  English  salt  could  not  keep 
market  with  the  Scottish,  again  appealed  to  Parliament  for  more  protection,  whereupon  by  the 
Act  of  12th  June  1649  '  it  was  decreed  that  all  salt  not  made  in  England  should  be  understood 
as  forreigne  salt  and  pay  excise  accordingly.' 

This  differential  rate  was  abolished  on  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland  after  the 

dissolution  of  the  Rump  Parliament,  whereupon  the  South  Shields  salt-makers  again  petitioned 

Cromwell,  and  induced  the  Hostmen  of  Newcastle  to  do  likewise.   The  latter  body,  on  December 

19, 1654,^  adopted  a  petition  to  Cromwell,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Council  for  Trade,  which 

set  forth  that  by  the  Act  of  Union  of  England  and  Scotland  the  latter  nation  are  invested  with 

the  same  privileges  as  the  English,  paying  no  additional  duties  or  customs  for  the  commodities 

which  they  import.     In  consequence  of  this  they  vend  the  salt  they  bring  into  England  at  no 

increase  of  price,  which  will  speedily  overthrow  the  manufacture  of  salt  at  North  and  South 

Shields,  and  other  places  near  adjacent,  the  Scotch  people  being  able  to  make  and  sell  their 

salt  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  the  English  can, '  to  the  speedie  and  inevitable  mine  and 

undoing  of  many  hundreds  who  are  now  dayly  imployed  and  sett  on  work  in  the  salt  trade.* 

Moreover,  in  the  making  of  salt  *  great  quantities  of  coarse  coles  are  used,  which  are  fitt  for  no 

other  use,  but  must  of  necessity  be  wrought  in  many  of  the  collieries  before  they  can  come  to 

the  sea  cole.'    Consequently,  if  the  coarse  coal  were  not  used  for  salt-making,  the  great  charges 

for  working  them  would  be  laid  upon  the  sea  coles, '  and  inforce  your  peticioners  to  raise  their 

prices,  which  they  conceive  will  be  a  great  burden  and  preiudice  to  the  commonwealth.'    They 

prayed  therefore  that  the  duties  laid  on  English  salt  might  be  less  than  upon  Scotch.    The 

petition  was  without  effect. 

Nor  was  this  the  full  measure  of  the  misfortunes  the  Civil  War  brought  to  South  Shields. 
The  town,  as  we  have  seen,  was  all  held  on  lease  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  and 
by  an  arrangement  made  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  i.,  the  fine  for  the  renewal  of  a  lease  was 
definitely  fixed  at  one  year's  improved  value  every  seven  years,  on  which  terms  the  tenants 
^ere  to  have  a  practically  unquestioned  right  of  renewal.*  When  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were 
'abolished'  by  the  Commonwealth   Parliament,  their  lands  came  into  the  market  for  sale, 

^  Hotimen'e  Books,  101-2.  ^  Durham  Lecueholdera'  Case  (Sunderland,  1870),  dO. 
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and  the  South  Shields  leaseholders  were  faced  with  the  alternative  of  either  buying  the  land 
they  already  held  on  lease,  or  seeing  the  properties  they  had  erected  thereon  forfeited.  In 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  tenants  they  petitioned  Parliament  against 
the  injustice,  asking  that  if  they  were  to  be  compelled  to  buy  the  land,  this  fact  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  terras.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  '  for 
removing  obstrucc*ons  in  the  sale  of  Deane  and  Chapter  lands,'  who,  on  August  17,  1649, 
reported  that  in  the  time  of  the  Prior  and  Convent,  the  said  lands  were  held  by  the  tenants 
'  as  estates  of  inheritance,  according  to  the  custome  and  in  the  nature  of  copyhold  lands,  and 
were  so  continued  for  some  time  after  the  dissoluc'on  of  the  said  Priory,  and  after  the  lands 
thereof  were  by  Henry  viri.  invested  in  a  Deane  and  Chapter,  till  afterwards,  by  their  many 
endeavours,  some  of  the  said  tenants  were  pVailed  withall  and  others  constrained  to  take 
leases  in  writing  and  to  forego  their  accustomed  way  of  holding,  and  that  the  respective 
tenants,  their  heires  and  assigns,  had  the  right  to  renew  their  leases  from  21  years  to 
21  years  for  ever  on  paying  three  years'  fine  on  the  renewal  of  every  lease.'  The  committee 
therefore  ordered  that  '  the  tenants,  have  an  abatement  and  reprize  in  their  respective 
purchase  of  their  lands,  allowed  by  the  contractors  for  sale  of  the  said  lands,  valuably 
proportioned  accordingly  to  their  present  holdings.'^  Upon  this  order  the  contractors  for 
sale  offered  the  tenants  the  reversion  in  fee  at  ten  years'  purchase,  with  seven  years'  ready 
money,  *  and  some  abatement  as  yet.'  Finally,  the  tenants  bought  the  reversion  at  about 
eight  years'  purchase.^  The  Parliamentary  Commissioners  (April  1650)  reported  the  tithes 
of  Monkton,  Westoe,  and  Sheelheugh,  with  the  tithe  bam  and  garth  at  Westoe,  leased  to 
Mary  Lively  at  £10  lis.  per  annum  (of  which  £6  8s.  6d.  was  for  Wjrvestow,  and  £1  Is.  6d. 
for  Sheelheugh),  were  worth  £60  more  per  annum ;  while  the  tithe  com  at  Harton,  leased  to 
Grace,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Hulton,  gentleman,  for  £9  10s.  per  annum,  was  worth 
£26  8s.  4d.  more  per  annum. 

While  thus  troubled  on  land,  the  Shieldsmen  had  to  face  a  renewal  of  the  old  contest 
with  Newcastle  as  to  their  river  rights.  In  this  contest,  however,  the  Commonwealth  seems 
to  have  proved  more  favourable  to  the  harbour  towns  than  the  kings  had  done.  The  erection 
of  wharves  for  the  casting  of  ballast  at  the  west  end  of  South  Shields— on  Jarrow  Slake — was 
again  the  subject-matter  of  dispute.  The  freemen  appear  to  have  taken  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  as  in  March  1645,*  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  to  be  sent  for  in  safe  custody 
at  their  own  expense  several  burgesses  of  Newcastle  *  for  violating  the  privileges  of  this  House 
in  pulling  down  a  shore  at  South  Shields  in  a  riotous  manner,  the  same  being  part  of  the 
estate  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  a  member  of  this  House.'  Newcastle  retaliated  by  reaffirming  all 
its  monopolist  claims.  The  Hostmen,  on  April  14th,*  adopted  an  *  Act  of  Guild,  prohibiteinge 
any  to  lade  Any  Shipps  or  other  vessells  with  Coles  which  should  Cast  Ballast  att  the  Sheeles, 
or  att  any  other  Shoare  not  allowed  off"  by  the  Common  Counsell  of  this  Towne,'  upon  divers 
Penalties  therein  expressed.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  *  Common  Counsell'  on  May  5th, 
and  apparently  was  put  into  execution,  since  early  in  the  following  year  the  Commonwealth 
Committee  of  Trade  at  Whitehall  received  a  petition  of  Barbary  Hilton,  widow,*  praying  on 
behalf  of  herself  and  divers  masters  of  ships  trading  to  Newcastle  that  they  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  loading  and  unloading  at  the  ballast  wharfe  erected  at  Shields,  as  tending  to  the 
good  and  preservation  of  shipping,  etc.,  *  for  that  by  reason  the  River  is  wrecked  up  with  sands 

'  Durham  Lecuehotdera*    Casey    35;    Surtees  Durham y  ^  Ho^ise  of  Commons  Journals  under  dakie, 

I.  ii.  112.  *  Bostmen's  Books,  89. 

^  Durham  Ltaathddtrs'  Cast,  35-6  ^  Qardner's  Grievance,  OS. 
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and  sunk  ships  that  ships  of  great  burdens  cannot  passe  up  without,  hazard  and  danger  of 
losing,  which  liberty  they  have  enjoyed  for  sixteen  years  past  till  of  late  the  Mayor  and 
commonalty  of  Newcastle  have  enforced  ships  to  come  up  to  their  own  shores/  The 
committee,  on  March  23rd,  ordered  that  *  the  petitioners  shall  be  at  liberty  to  load  and  unload 
at  South  Sheeles  till  other  order  be  given/  The  Hostmen  still  proved  contumacious,  for  at 
their  next  meeting  ^  the'peticion  to  the  honourable  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  of 
the  Admiralty  from  divers  Masters  of  Shipps  tradeinge  to  Newcastle  for  Coles,  desireinge  they 
may  have  libertie  to  lade  and  unlade  at  the  west  Panns  at  Southsheeles,  with  an  Order  of  the 
said  Committee  beareinge  date  Die  Martis  xxiii*^**  1646.  As  also  An  Order  of  the  said 
honourable  Committee  .  .  .  mentioninge  the  Peticion  of  Barbara  Hilton,  widowe, .  . .  desiringe 
to  lade  and  unlade  att  the  Ballast  wharfe  erected  at  South  Sheeles '  was  read,  and  the  Court 
of  Guild  after  reaffirming  the  resolution  of  April  1645,  just  quoted,  ordered  *that  the  Clerke 
of  this  Court  make  A  note  to  the  Beadle  that  he  give  notice  to  the  severall  Brethren  of  the 
said  Societie  that  they  observe  and  keep  the  same,  And  give  notice  thereof  to  their  severall 
Fitters/  Apparently  Shields  continued  to  act  on  the  order  of  the  Committee  for  Trade,  for 
on  August  13th  of  the  following  year  (1647)  the  Hostmen  again  resolved -.^  'Whereas  the 
Shippinge  of  Coles  att  Sheiles  and  other  places  of  this  River  by  persons  not  free  of  this 
Companie  hath  byn  found  to  be  verie  preiudiciall  unto  the  Brethren  of  this  Fraternitie,  and  of 
ill  and  badd  Consequence  for  the  orderly  and  due  managinge  of  the  Cole  Trade.  It  is  there- 
fore Ordered  by  the  Court,  That  John  Shelton  and  Thomas  Bainbrigg  bee  Appointed  to 
Seize  upon  All  Coles  as  shall  be  carried  downe  to  Shieles  or  Shipt  att  Sheeles  from  the 
Staithes  there  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  not  free  of  this  Companie.  .  .  .  And  that 
.  .  .  the  Moyitie  or  halfe  part  of  all  the  Coles  which  shall  be  seized  as  aforesaid  shall  be  to  the 
proper  use  and  benefitt  of  any  the  aforenamed  persons  that  shall  so  seize  the  same.  And 
thother  Moyitie  or  halfe  part  to  the  proper  use  and  benefitt  of  this  Companie/ 

In  its  anxiety  to  restrain  trade  in  the  harbour  boroughs,  however,  the  Corporation  pre- 
pared a  rod  for  its  own  back     In  1652,^  acting  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Hilton  and 
Johnson,  Newcastle  suppressed  the  brewery  of  Ralph  Gardner  at  North  Shields,  and  flung  him 
bto  *  their  common  stinking  gaol,'  after  a  forcible  arrest  and  a  scuffle,  during  which  his  wife  was 
injured.     Ralph,  the  son  of  a  writing-master,  managed  to  escape  from  prison,  and  at  once 
commenced  an  active  campaign  against  the  monopolist  claims  of  Newcastle.     His  England's 
Grievance  Discovered  in  Relation  to  the  Coed  Trade,  the  work  in  which  he  summed  up  his 
charges  against    the    Corporation,  originally  published    in    1654,*  was    republished    by   Dr. 
Lietch  during  the  Tyne  Conservancy  controversy  in  1849,  and  still  remains  one  of  the  most 
valuable  mines  of  information  we  possess  as  to  the  earlier  history  of  our  noble  river.     In  it, 
Gardner  complains,  in  effect,  that  the  whole  policy  of  Newcastle  Avas  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  therefore  against  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large.    All  vessels  of  non-freemen,  he 
says,  were  compelled  to  carry  their  ballast  up  to  the  town  shores  at  Walker  and  Newcastle, 
&  passage  frequently  requiring  ten  to  fourteen  days.     On  reaching  the  shore,  the  captain  had 
to  swear  to  the  exact  amount  of  ballast  carried  and  that  he  had  cast  none  this  side  of  Sowter 

Boitm€n*8  Books,  S9.  standing  alone  in  open  fields  at  right  angles  to  the  one 

^.,  90.     .  street.     *  Weata '  and  *  Horton '  are  each  represented  by  a 

Gardner's  Orietnince,  viii.  few  houses  with  small  groups  of  trees  in  the  fields  between 

*  The  original  edition   containeil    a   fine  and  carefully  South  Shields  and  Westoe.     *  Jarro '  comprises  little  more 

«»wninapby  the  famous  engraver,  Wenzell  Hollar  (repro-  than  the  church  and  a  few  houses  beside  it,  with  the  Black 

dnced  on  page  90),   which  shows  South  Sheclds  simply  Steath  higher  up,  while  Shields  Harbour  is  shown  full  of 

u  I  lonff  narrow  street  by  the  river-side,  with  the  church  ships. 

H 
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Point,  or  in  fourteen  fathoms  of  water  or  less,  within  the  limits  of  the  port.  On  both  these 
points  his  evidence  was  open  to  the  contradiction  of  the  common  informer, '  often  a  drunken 
fisherman/  who  found  it  a  profitable  trade,  since  the  reward  was  half  the  fine,  which  usually 
amonnted  to  £5,  then  a  large  sum.  All  discharging  of  inward  cargoes  had  to  be  done  at 
Newcastle.  Even  the  necessary  ironwork  brought  in  by  sea  for  the  use  of  the  salt-works  at 
Shields,  by  the  very  ships  which  were  coming  to  load  salt  at  those  works,  had,  if  the  ships 
beloi^ed  to  non-freemen,  to  be  carried  up  to  Newcastle  to  be  discharged  and  brought  down  again 
in  keels  or  lighters  belonging  the  freemen.  The  danger  of  the  passage  to  and  from  Newcastle 
was  such  that  the  salt-makers  complained  that  shipowners  absolutely  refused  to  carry  the 
goods  they  required,  in  consequence  of  the  risks  entailed.  Ships  of  freemen  of  Newcastle 
were,  however,  permitted  to  dischai^e  their  ballast  and  load  their  cargo  of  coal  or  salt  in 
Shields  Harbour,  with  the  result  that  they  were  often  able  to  make  their  voyage  to  London 
and  back  before  the  ships  of  non-freemen  had  taken  in  their  lading. 

The  CJorporation  having  control  of  all  the  guilds  or  companies  which  by  virtue  of  charter 
rights  and  monopolist  grants  controlled  the  shipping  trade  of  the  river,  was  able  to  impose 
almost  any  condition  it  chose.  No  one  but  a  freeman  of  Newcastle  was  allowed  to  build 
or  repair  ships  on  the  Tyne.  If,  in  entering  the  port,  any  misfortune  overtook  a  ship,  the 
master  must  not  permit  any  carpenter  or  shipAvright,  who  was  not  a  freeman  of  Newcastle, 
to  repair  or  w6rk  upon  his  vessel,  even  to  save  her  from  sinking.  No  one  who  was  not  a 
brother  of  Trinity  House,  and  consequently  a  freeman  of  Newcastle,  must  presume  to  pilot 
a  ship  in  or  out  of  the  river,  and  no  one  but  a  freeman  was  permitted  to  load  or  discharge 
vessels  in  the  port.  To  enforce  the  claims  of  Newcastle  the  Hostmen  were  bound  by  oath 
and  under  penalty  of  £20  to  supply  no  coal  to  any  vessel  which  failed  to  comply  in  all  points 
with  all  the  commands  of  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  especially  to  vessels  which  cast  ballast 
at  Shields.  All  vessels  loading  in  Shields  Harbour  were  compelled  to  send  to  Newcastle  for 
their  provisions.  No  provisions,  victuals,  or  goods  brought  into  the  Tyne  were  allowed  to  be 
diachanred  from  any  vessel  at  Shields,  or  sold  elsewhere  than  in  the  market  at  Newcastle,  and 
many  were  the  Shieldsmen  fined  and  imprisoned  for  '  forestalling  the  market '  by  buying  from 
jemfJB  arriving  in  the  harbour. 

(Gardner  pressed  his  agitation  so  vigorously,   and  found  so  much  support  from   the 

shipping  trade,  that  Newcastle  was  compelled  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  prepared  an 

elaborate  '  Flea  and  Defence  of  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Newcastle  against  the  malevo- 

knt  accusations  of  Gardner  and  his  adherents.'^     In  this  work  the  Council  was  assisted 

by   the    Hostmen,    who,    on    March    19,   1651,^   appointed    the    Governor,    stewards,    and 

tan  other  members  a  committee  *  to  consider  of  such  reasons  as  they  shall  conceive  fitt, 

Co&ceming  the  great  inconvenience  and    mischiefs  which  will    necessarily  ensue  to  the 

State  and   this  Corporation  if  ships  and  other  vessels  shall  be  permitted   to  load  their 

oolfiB  at  Sheiles  and  other  places  neere  thereabouts,'  while  a  few  days  later  it  is  ordered 

Vy  the  Court  '  that  the  Summe  of  Thirtie  pounds  be  lent  by  this  Companie  unto  the 

Mayor  and    Burgesses  of   this    Towne,  for    and    towards    their  necessarie    occasions    and 

^xpences  in  opposinge  the  loadinge  and    unloadinge  of   Shippes  at  Sheeles,      And   that 

the  same  be  levied  by  the  Poll  upon  everie  Brother  of  this  Companie.'     In  the  *  Plea  * 

^  Corporation  denied  hindering  the   trade  at  Shields,  and  stated  that  no  ships  which 

<^Me  to  load  salt  at  Shields  were  compelled   to  go  up  to  the  ballast  wharves,  but  had 

liberty  to  put  their  ballast  into  boats  for  their  more  speedy  despatch.    They  justified  their 

1  Pabllthad  in  Richardson's  Reprints.  '  ffodm$nU  Bocii^  OS. 
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opposition  to  markets  at  Shields  in  the  interests  of  the  national  revenue,  and  in  regard 
to  the  complaint  as  to  the  hindering  of  Shields  ship-carpenters  from  working,  they  said 
there  was  a  company  of  free  ship-carpenters  within  the  river,  and  a  company  of  free 
shipwrights  of  Newcastle,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  families,  and  that  'a  competent 
number  of  the  said  shipwrights  are  always  residing  at  Shields  to  save  shipps  in  distress, 
and  are  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  exercise  their  trade  of  shipwrights  there  or  at  any 
other  place  within  the  river  or  port,  either  in  building  or  repairing  of  ships  or  other 
vessels  there,  or  in  saving  or  recovering  any  ship  in  danger  of  distress  or  sinking,  and 
that  if  any  other  stranger  shipp  carpenter,  not  free  as  aforesaid,  other  than  hyred  shipp 
carpenters  coming  in  any  vessel  and  working  in  the  same,  do  take  upon  themselves  to 
exercise  the  trade  within  the  port,  they  do  as  it  were  eat  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  free  carpenters  of  Newcastle,  their  wives,  children,  and  families.  Therefore  in  such 
cases  legal  proceedings  have  been  had,  and  the  defendants  still  hope  may  be  had  against 
such  persons  who  so  oftend.' 

The  Commonwealth  Committee  of  Trade  took  up  the  matter,  and  at  a  sitting  at 
Whitehall  on  September  26,  1651,^  had  before  them  the  petition  of  Gardner  and  of 
the  masters  of  ships  trading  to  the  Tyne  in  favour  of  loading  and  discharging  at  Shields, 
and  the  counter  petition  of  Newcastle.  A  great  mass  of  evidence  was  presented  before 
the  Committee  in  support  of  the  case  for  Shields,  while  rebutting  evidence  was  called 
for  Newcastle,  one  of  the  latter's  witnesses  being  Ralph  Taylor,  notary  public  and  steward 
of  the  Carpenters'  Guild,  who  admitted  ^  that  amongst  others  John  Hubbert  of  South 
I  Shields  and  John  Read  head,  ship's  carpenters,  had  been  imprisoned  and  lined  merely 
for  working  on  ships  in  the  Tyne,  they  not  being  freemen  of  Newcastle.  John  Hardcastle, 
for  a  like  oftence,  was  in  May  1648  fined  and  made  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  £100  not  to 
repeat  the  oftence.  The  decision  of  the  Committee  for  Trade  was  on  all  points  in  favour 
of  Shields.  They  found  that  *  the  practice  of  the  Town  of  Newcastle  in  debarring  ships 
to  make  use,  within  the  river  of  Tyne,  of  Avhat  ship  carpenters  they  please,  or  find  fitted 
for  their  own  conveniency,  and  in  constraining  them  to  use  only  the  free  shipwrights  of  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  is  very  prejudicial  to  trade  and  navigation ;  that  through  the  winds,  rain, 
and  other  casualties,  washing  down  the  ballast  of  those  that  are  called  the  town  of 
Newcastle's  shoares,  has  been  a  very  great  nuisance  and  prejudice  to  the  river;  and  that 
the  practice  of  the  said  town  of  Newcastle,  in  constraining  the  said  masters  of  ships  to 
come  up  the  river  and  to  heave  out  their  ballast  at  the  town  shoares  only,  and  hindering 
them  to  load  coals  and  discharge  their  ballast  where  they  may  with  safety  perform  it 
as  well  as  to  the  roadstead  itself,  as  to  their  shipping,  is  a  damage  and  inconveniency  to 
trade.*  The  Council  added  that  to  hinder  any  ships  from  buying  or  taking  in  at  any 
place  of  the  said  port  bread  and  beer  for  their  own  spending  and  victualling,  was  also  a  very 
great  hinderance  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  they  recommended,  for  the  better  regulating 
all  such  matters,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  river  for  the  future,  that  some  '  able,  faithful 
men '  should  be  appointed  to  the  Conservancy  of  the  Tyne,  and  paid  for  their  services. 

Newcastle  still  continued  obdurate,  however,  for  a  petition  of  shipowners  and  others 
was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1653,  complaining  that  ships  were  still  compelled  to  carry 
their  ballast  six  miles  up  the  river  amongst  dangerous  sands  and  sunk  ships,  to  their 
utter  undoing  at  many  times,  and  prayed  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  cast  on  more 
convenient  shores  built  and  to  be  built  near  Shields,  which  would  save  many  shipwrecks 

^  Gardner's  Gritvance,  07,  et  8eq»  '  76m2.,  188. 
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and  enable  the  colliers  to  make  ten  or  twelve  voyages  in  the  year,  as  they  formerly  did 
when  they  cast  their  ballast  at  Shields,  and  so  cheapen  coal  in  London  and  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  State.  They  also  prayed  that  all  persons  '  who  are  willing  to  build  shipps 
and  vessells  in  that  river  [the  Tyne]  for  the  increase  of  trade  and  navigation,  or  to  save 
shipps  in  distress  from  sinking,  may  not  be  hindered  by  the  said  magistrates  [of  New- 
castle], nor  imprisoned  any  more  for  that  cause.'  The  Corporation,  in  a  counter-petition, 
allied  that  in  the  previous  August  they  had  sanctioned  the  building  of  a  ballast  shore 
within  a  mile  of  Shields  at  a  place  then  judged  to  be  convenient,  *  which  new  shore 
is  in  such  forwardness  that  several  ships  have  already  cast  ballast  there.'  This  was 
evidently  the  ballast  quay  at  Jarrow — at  the  western  end  of  the  Slake — of  which  the 
Corporation  of  Newcastle  in  1653  granted  a  lease  for  thirty-one  years  to  Benjamin  Ellison, 
merchant  and  freeman  of  Newcastle,  at  an  annual  rental  of  Is.  In  the  lease  it  is 
described  as  *  their  key  or  wharf  they  built  called  Jarrow  Key,  in  length  1000  yards  from 
the  said  quay  to  the  Black  Steath  westward  up  the  river,  for  a  ballast  key.'  The  question 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  for  Trade,  which  again  reported  in  favour  of  Shields,  and 
recommended  a  series  of  important  reforms  in  the  management  of  the  river.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  was  prepared  in  that  year  to  give  effect  to  these  recommendations,  and  was 
to  have  been  considered  on  December  13,  1653,  but  on  the  previous  day  Cromwell's 
short  Parliament  resigned  its  power  into  his  hands,  and  the  Bill  Avas  sacrificed.  Dr.  Lietch  * 
was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  it  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Rump  Parliament  by  Cromwell 
which  killed  the  Bill,  as  that  event  took  place  on  the  20th  April  previous. 

Gardner  2  gives  a  draft  of  this  Act,  according  to  Avhich  it  contained  provisions  even 
more   far-reaching   than   those  of  the  Tyne  Commission  Acts  of  to-day.      It  repealed   all 
former  powers,  privileges,  and   grants  to  Newcastle,  in   regard    to  the  conservancy  of  the 
Tyne.      The   Commissioners  of  the   Admiralty   were  authorised    to   appoint  fit  and    able 
persons  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and   Northumberland,  the  sea-coast  and   the  port  of 
London,  as  well  as  of  Newcastle,  to  be  paid  Conserv^ators  of  the  river,  under  rules  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Admiralty,  who  were   to   act  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  case  of  dispute, 
having  power  to  hear  evidence  on  oath,  etc.,  and  to  remove   and  replace  defaulting  con- 
servators.   The  conservators  were  to  do  all  matters  and  things  necessary  for  the  conservancy 
of  *  so  famous  and  commodious  a  river.'     Sufficient  and  well-formed  ballast  shores  were 
to  be  erected  at  Shields  or  other  convenient  places,  the  casting  of  ballast  at  sea,  or  in 
the  river,  to   be  prevented,  also  the  spoiling  of  the  river  by  ballast  washing  or  blowing 
into  it  from  the  shores.     Shipmasters  were  to  be  free  to  discharge  and  load  where  they 
chose,  and   to  employ  what  shipwrights  or  other  artificers   they  choose,  whether  freemen 
of  Newcastle  or  not,  and   to  take  what  able  seaman  they  might  choose  for  pilot.     They 
were  also  to  have  liberty  to  buy  and  take  in  victuals  and  bread  and  beer  at  any  part  of 
the  river.      All  goods  and  provisions  which  came  in  by  sea  for  the  use  of  the  salt-works, 
collieries,  and  other  buildings  at  or  near  Shields  were  to  be  discharged  at  Shields,  the 
dues,  etc.,  being  duly  paid.     All  persons  were   to   be  free  to  build  ships  on   the   Tyne 
without  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment.     All  merchandise  and  grain  for  the  proper  use 
of  Newcastle,  however,  was  to  be  discharged  only  at  Newcastle  or  as  near  to  that  town 
*s  had  formerly  been  accustomed.      The   Hostmen's  monopoly  was  to   be  abolished,  and 
the  coal-owners  left  free  to  sell  as  they  liked,  whether  to  Newcastle  freemen  or  not,  while 
North  Shields  was  to  have  the  right  to  hold  a  market  twice  a  week. 

^  Gardner's  Orievanct,  Introduotion,  x.  '  Ibid.,  177«  et  tq. 
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Newcastle,  rejoicing  in  its  narrow  escape,  abated  no  whit  of  its  opposition  to  the 
trade  of  the  Harbour  Towns,  which  nevertheless  continued  to  grow  and  expand  On 
March  17,  1656^  the  Host  men  adopted  a  restrictive  order  which  in  itself  bean 
testimony  to  the  expanding  trade  of  the  twin  towns:  'Whereas  the  Collieries  belonging 
to  the  several!  Members  of  this  Companie  are  much  more  burthened  with  the  nomber 
of  Keeles  than  formerly,  when  onely  shippes  of  smale  Burthen  frequented  this  harbour, 
who  tooke  in  their  ladeinge  of  coles  before  the  Towne,  and  above  the  Owesbume.  And 
whereas  at  this  time  the  most  shippes  that  come  into  and  frequent  this  River  are  great 
shippes,  in  whom  the  greatest  part  of  the  Coles  are  laden  aboard  at  Sheeles  or  thereabouts, 
so  as  thereby  everie  cole  Owner's  worke  requires  a  double  number  of  keeles,  which  keeles 
also  cost  double  as  much  in  repayringe,  besides  treble  hazard  of  the  losse  of  keeles  and 
goods,  yet  they  continue  and  last  not  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  time  as  formerly  .... 
We,  the  Governour,  Stewards,  (etc.)  ...  Do  Order  and  Enact  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawfuU  to  and  for  every  severall  and  respective  Member  free  of  this  Company,  from  and 
after  the  Twentieth  day  of  this  instant  Month  of  March  next,  to  have,  take  and  receive  .  .  . 
for  every  Chalder  of  Coles  which  shall  be  laid  and  putt  aboard  of  any  such  shippe  or 
shippes.  Barque  or  Barques,  or  other  vessell  whatsoever  within  the  same  belowe  the  Javill- 
Tree,  the  sum  of  Twelve  pence  for  Leigh ter  hire.'  This  order  was  promptly  quashed,  by 
the  Lord  Protector  and  his  Council  in  an  order  dated  at  Whitehall  April  17,  1666| 
whereupon  a  week  later  the  Hostmen^  'in  all  humble  obedience  and  submission  to  the 
said  order  declare  their  order  of  March  17  th  ..  .  hereby  wayved  and  suspended  for  and 
during  the  time  mentioned  in  the  aforesaid  order  made  by  his  said  Highness  and 
Counsel!,  and  untill  such  time  as  the  same  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  his 
Highness  and  Counsel!  or  such  other  persons  to  whome  his  Highness  and  Counsel!  shaU 
refer  the  same.' 


THE  RESTORATION. 

The  fall  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  in  the  person  of  Charles 
II.  left  various  memorials  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character  in  South  Shields.  The 
vicissitudes  of  the  Civil  War,  the  closing  of  the  Tyne  to  trade  for  many  months,  and,  under 
the  Commonwealth,  the  admission  of  Scottish  salt  duty  free  had  collectively  almost  ruined 
the  salt  trade,  then  the  principal  industry  of  the  town.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  promptly 
reasserted  their  claims  to  the  property  formerly  held  by  them  but  confiscated  by  the  Parliament 
They  refused  to  recognise  or  make  any  allowance  for  the  bargains  their  tenants  had  been 
compelled  to  make  with  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  but  treated  them  on  the  footing  that 
they  had  not  renewed  their  leases  since  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  and  demanded 
forfeiture  or  heavy  fines  for  the  renewal.  The  tenants  demurred,  and  a  petition,  which 
included  the  namtes  of  several  leaseholders  in  South  Shields,  was  forwarded  to  the  King  in 
1661,'  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  making  them  pay  fines  for  the 

1  J£o$imen*s  Baok^i  107.     The  Jayill-IVee  is  probably  the  township  of  fiebburn,  about  oppoaite  tha  bowadary 

the  tree  marked  on  the  contemporary  maps  of  the  Tyne  of  Walker  and  Wallsend. 

of  Gardiner  and  Collins,  and  therein  called  the  'half-way  '  Hostm^s  Booksy  112. 

tree.*    It  was  sitiiata  on  tha  iouth  side  of  the  river,  in  '  Hntohinaon*!  Durham,  U*  Sll. 
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renewal  of  their  leases  after  they  had  purchased  their  holdings  from  the  Commonwealth.  In 
reply  the  Dean  and  Chapter  alleged  that  the  new  fines  were  nothing  like  so  heavy  as  the 
old,  which  were  often  twelve  or  fourteen  times  the  rental,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tenement  in 
Westoe  which  paid  £2  15s.  4d.  rent  but  £38  fine,  which,  '  considering  the  proportion  there 
was  then  between  the  rent  and  the  true  value  of  the  land  and  the  great  disproportion  it  is 
now,  by  reason  of  the  great  increase  of  money,  may  be  thought  as  great  fines  as  those  which 
have  been  demanded  since.'  This  was  not  considered  a  satisfactory  reply,  and  a  Chancery 
action  was  brought  against  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  the  following  year,  which  came  to  a 
hearing  on  May  3,  1664.^  Much  interesting  evidence  was  adduced.  It  was  shown  that 
many  salt-makers,  being  unable  to  pay  the  fines,  allowed  their  leases  to  lapse  and  their  pans  to 
go  to  ruin.  Balph  Hedlie,  deputy-registrar  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  stated  that '  the  yearly 
renta,  fines,  and  profits  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  within  thirty  years  last  passed  are  much 
decayed,  and  in  particular  no  fewer  than  forty  salt-pans  at  South  Sheeles  are  decayed,  and 
quite  taken  away.  Most  of  them  paid  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  10s.  by  the  year.'  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  the  Dean  and  Chapter  expressed  their  willingness  to  renew  the  lapsed  leasee 
at  four  years'  fine,  but  without  any  compensation  for  the  amounts  paid  for  purchase  of  the 
holdings  during  the  Commonwealth.  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  thereupon  dismissed  the 
action,  but  without  costs.  Thereafter  the  practice  of  renewal  on  payment  of  one  year's 
improved  rent  every  seventh  year  continued  unchanged  until  within  the  last  century,  the 
annual  '  rents '  remaining  at  their  old  figure,  but  the  septennial  '  fines '  naturally  increasing 
enormously  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  town. 

The  earliest  minute-book  of  the  Select  Vestry  of  St.  Hild's,  which  has  been  preserved,  bears 
testimony  to  the  state  of  depression  into  which  the  civil  disorders  had  plunged  South  Shields 
and  its  trade : — 

M17  the  11,  1660.    Collected  in  pt.  of  the  ...  .  was  in  arrear  the  1  May,  1660,  (inter  alia) 

of  Mr.  Thomas  Blare  .  .  .  00 :  U  :  03 

Wm.  Lawson,  Overseer. 
Thos.  Pattison,  Overseer,  his  mark. 

Edward  Hunter,      ^  ^ 

n  \ii-M.  i  Overseers. 

George  Miibourne,  j 

May  the  16th,  1660.     Money  disbursed  to  the  poore  att  Sheelds  and  panns  out  of  the  arrears 

Jane  Wallis  0  :  04  :  10 

A  poore  boy  att  Bobt.  TwaddelFs  0  :  01  :  02 

A  poore  woman  at  Gavin  Maxwell's  0  :  01  ;  00 

To  2  childer  att  Jo**.  Thompson's  and  Rowland   .  0  :  03  :  04 

Soethat  for  the  years  1658  and  1659  the  whole  of  the  assessments  amount  to  31  :  16  :  10 

•ftdfor  the  ooHections  in  several!  churches  for  releife  of  the  poore  is  as  before  appeares  15  :  09  :  10 

Ae metres  resting:  byTho.  Ewbanke,  whose  estate  is  ruined  and  hee  in  prison     1  :  10  :  00 

By  Antho.  Smyth,  his  estate  ruined  and  hee  absent         0  :  09  :  00 
,  By  Geo.  Harle,  whose  panns  are  in  decay  0  :  04  :  00 

total  arrears   .  2  :  03  :  00 

Wm.  Lawson,  Overseer. 
Thos.  Pattisoo,  Overseer,  hia  mark.    ^ 
Edward  Hunter, 
George  Milboume, 

*  Oeue/or  the  Durham  LttutehoUUrs,  43,  et  stq. 


1 

'      }  Overseers, 
lie,  j 
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Assesst.  for  year  1660. 

Total  .  .  15:05:11 

Reed,  from  the  Old  Overseers  .  0  :  04  :  00 


in  toto         .  .  .  15  :  09  :  11 

Henr.  Ashburn,  Clerk. 
Robt.  Anderson,  "J  ^,       .  -.,     , 
Thos.  Pattison,    I  Church-Wardens. 

Robert  Logan,  R.  K. 
Christopher  Rogers. 

Some  effort  to  revive  the  salt  trade  was  made  by  the  Government.  A  differential  duty  of  a 
halfpenny  per  gallon  was  imposed  on  Scottish  salt  on  June  24,  1662,  but  the  quaint 
'Narrative  concerning  the  Salt- workers  of  South  and  North  Shields,'  etc.,  published  in 
Richardson's  Reprints,  contends  that  this  was  by  no  means  sufficient,  'since,  if  Scotch  salt 
prevailed  (before  his  Majesty's  Restoration)  ageanst  our  owne,  when  the  excise  alone  upon  it 
came  to  33s.  4d.  a  wey,  more  soe  much  more  hath  it  done  since  and  will  for  the  future,  for  as 
much  as  the  customs  are  but  a  halfpenny  a  gallon,  whereas  the  excise  in  the  times  of 
Usurpation  was  three-halfepence  a  gallon.'  The  petition  represents  that  'many  thousands  of 
poor  would  be  ruined  and  undone  and,  after  all  this  obtaineing  no  redresse,  were  for  ye  future 
resolved  not  to  put  themselves  to  any  further  charge  or  trouble '  (in  the  manufacture  of  salt). 
The  writer  contends  that  the  best  way  to  encourage  our  own  salt  is  to  *  barr  out  foreign '  by  a 
high  duty,  and  in  lieu  of  the  customs  so  lost  to  bring  on  an  excise  of  a  halfpenny  a  gallon  on 
English  salt,  and  make  no  exception  on  fishery  salt.  '  Salt  at  Shields  is  sold  for  8d.  a  bushel, 
and  so  long  as  'tis  under  2s.  a  bushel,  it  cannot  become  an  agrivance,  while  its  rising  in  price 
will  be  a  great  reliefe  to  those  poore  long  often  ruined  salt- makers  and  labourers.' 

Amongst  many  quaint  reasons  advanced  in  support  of  the  plea  that  still  higher  taxation 
should  be  levied  upon  Scottish  salt  is  alleged  the  superior  quality  of  the  white  salt  made  locally, 
*  which  is  especially  useful  and  necessary  for  the  fisheries,  for  the  curing  and  preserving  cod, 
ling,  and  other  fish.'  In  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  north  country  salt,  one  Thomas  Horth  of 
Great  Yarmouth  made  affidavit  before  a  committee  in  1666  'that  ye  said  white  salt  will 
sufficiently  secure  all  manner  of  provisions  without  the  help  of  forreigne  for  a  three  years' 
voyage.  That  one  Lewis  Frost,  master  of  the  Old  Providence,  being  employed  on  the  King's 
account  in  the  Sound  in  1666,  salting  his  provisions  with  French  salt,  was  forced  to  buy 
Lunenburg  salt  (which  is  much  Aveaker  than  our  own)  to  repack  it  with.  Moreover,  beef  hath 
been  salted  with  such  white  salt  for  an  East  India  voyage,  carried  thither  and  brought  good 
back,  and  afterwards  at  twenty  months'  end  '  four  hogsheads  of  it  sold  to  Robert  Forth  for  a 
Barbadous  voyage.'  In  confirmation  of  the  premises  *take  a  late  narrasion  of  Mr.  George 
Cowart,  a  mert.  in  Basinghalt  Street,  how  beef  was  salted  with  New  Castle  salt  and  preserved 
good  three  years  in  Scarborough  Castle  during  the  late  troubles  and  wars.'  Cowart  was  in 
those  times  a  servant  under  Sir  Hugh  Cholmly,  deceased,  who  was  governor  of  the  castle,  and 
describes  in  detail  the  method  of  slaughtering  and  salting  the  beef,  part  of  which  was  used  in 
good  condition  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

The  earliest  complete  list  of  salt-pan  owners  in  the  town  occurs  in  the  chapelwardens 
books  of  St.  Hild's  for  1667,  when  there  are  particulars  of  an  assessment  on  121  pans,  amongst 
the  owners  being :  Lawrence  Ely thman,  2 ;  Robert  Linton,  5 ;  Thomas  Pattison,  4 ;  Michael  Coats- 
worth  (then  the  largest  salt-master),  12 ;  Lewis  Frost,  3 ;  George  Selby,  2;  Robert  Logan,  Ralph 
Harrison,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Ledgard,  Mr.  Richard  Rowe,  Roger  King,  etc.    In  1674  Lawrence 
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Blythman  figures  for  2,  Kobert  Linton  for  7,  Thomas  Pattison  for  4,  Michael  Coatsworth  for 
10,  Lewis  Frost  for  5,  and  George  Selby  for  2.  In  a  list  in  1688  Bichard  Rowe  appears  as  the 
largest  salt-maker  with  13  pans,  Michael  Coatsworth  being  second  with  10,  Robert  Linton 
having  7 ;  Thomas  Pattison,  4 ;  Lawrence  Blythman,  4 ;  Lewis  Frost,  5 ;  George  Selby,  2 ;  Leonard 
Wheatly,  2 ;  Captain  Bickerstaflf,  4 ;  Thomas  Harle,  6 ;  Henry  Wilkinson,  West  Panns,  2 ;  Charles 
Southeron,  3 ;  Mrs.  Watson,  3 ;  Thomas  Chilton,  5 ;  Thomas  Cooke,  8 ;  Henry  Woolfe,  5 ;  etc.  In 
1696  the  number  of  pans  amounted  to  143,  the  owners  including:  Charles  Coatsworth,  3;  Leo. 
Wheatley,  2 ;  Widow  Wilkinson,  2 ;  Thomas  Cooke,  2 ;  Cromwell  Medlycott,  4 ;  J.  and  W.  Coulson, 
16 ;  Michael  Coatsworth,  9 ;  Ralph  Frost,  6 ;  W.  Harle,  sen.,  8 ;  Henry  Wolf,  5 ;  David  Douglas,  3 ; 
John  Pattison,  4 ;  Lancelot  Cooper,  5 ;  Charles  Southeron,  3 ;  Michael  Stansfield,  3 ;  Edward 
KiUerby,  4 ;  Thomas  Dent,  5 ;  Robert  Linton,  sen.,  7 ;  Thomas  Harle,  6 ;  Widow  Middleton,  5 ;  John 
Doubleday,  4 ;  William  Radley,  9 ;  Thomas  Chilton,  6 ;  Mr.  Raw,  10 ;  Richard  Wake,  4 ;  Michael 
Hall,  2 ;  Ralph  Harrison,  1 ;  Robert  Linton,  junr.,  2. 

It  was  probably  the  growth  of  the  salt  trade  and  the  consequent  demand  for  increased 
buildings  in  the  town  which  led,  about  1666-7,  to  the  division  of  the  South  farms  of  Westoe, 
when  Cuthbert  Carr,  who  had  succeeded  to  Cooke's  holding,  John  Wilkinson,  and  Ann 
Southeron,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  divided  and  enclosed  their  common 
field.  About  the  same  time  the  Lay  Farm,  then  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Burdon,  who  had 
married  the  widow  of  Roger  Harle,  was  enclosed  from  the  other  four  northern  farms,  and  was 
sold  by  Burdon  to  Lewis  Frost,  Michael  Coatsworth,  Robert  Linton,  and  Ralph  Milbum. 
Milburn's  farm  was  severed  and  enclosed  by  articles  dated  June  13,  1668.  All  four  of  the 
purchasers  were  salt-pan  owners,  and  possibly  part  of  the  land  was  used  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  connection  with  their  trade. 

Many  of  the  leading  salt-makers,  including  all  four  owners  of  the  Lay  Farm,  seem  to  have 
been  Nonconformists.  Several  were  Quakers,  for  Bess's  Sufferings  of  the  Qtuikera  ^  records 
that  in  'Anno  1661,  on  the  10th  of  the  month  called  August,  (a  large  number  of  Friends, 
including)  William  Trewithwaite  of  Bowdon  (Boldon),  Robert  Linton,  Thomas  Chandler, 
Thomas  Merriman,  Lancelot  Wardell,  merchant,  Thomas  Smith,  labourer,  Richard  Wilson  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  George  Carr,  salt  merchant,  Sarah  Knowles,  Dorothy  Dawson,  Joane 
Sanderson,  spinster,  William  Maud,  merchant,  George  Linton,  John  Harrison,  all  of  Sunder- 
land or  Shields,  were  taken  at  a  meeting  at  Robert  Linton's  at  South  Shields  by  Major 
Graham,  the  deputy-governor  of  Tinmouth  Castle,  and  cast  into  nasty  Holes  there,  where  they 
lay  a  full  month  and  then  he  turned  them  out,  having  so  far  as  appeared  to  them  neither 
Order,  Authority,  or  Warrant,  for  any  Part  of  his  Proceedings.'  The  Durham  Book  of  Acts 
records  that  Robert  Whitfield  and  Robert  Wilkinson,  described  as  'Quakers'  of  South  Shields, 
were  excommunicated  in  1663  for  not  coming  to  church.  At  a  later  date,  among  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Consistory  Court  at  Durham,  is  the  indictment  of  Hester  Bell,  a  Quakeress 
of  South  Shields,  and  Elizabeth  Davison,  an  Anabaptist,  of  South  Shields,  for  having  their 
children  unchristened. 

Robert  Linton,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  South  Shields  affairs,  was 
evidently  a  leading  member  of  the  Friends,  for  in  the  books  of  the  society  under  date  1678, 
10th,  7th  month, '  Friends  also  agreed  yt  Robert  Linton,  Anthony  Wynd,  John  Harrison, 
John  Linton,  and  Bridget  Binder  goe  as  soon  as  possible  may  be  and  speak  with  Jane 
Mitchell  touching  intentions  to  marry  one  of  the  world,  and  as  we  ar  informed  ar  already 
cald  in  ye  steeplehouse  and  to  bring  an  acct.  thereof  to  ye  next  monthly  meeting.'     He  lived 

1  QuoUd  Arch.  A:L,  xvi.  202. 
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in  West  Pans  Way,  now  Laygate  Lane,  and  in  the  garden  of  his  house  was  the  burial-place 
of  the  local  Quakers,^  the  register  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  Somerset  House,  bearing  the 
quaint  endorsement :  '  This  Book  bought  by  me,  Robert  Linton,  att  Randalls  Shop,  Newcastle, 
in  or  about  1678,  wch  cost  me  four  shillings/  The  volume  preserves  the  records  of  interments 
in  the  Friends*  burial-grounds,  not  only  in  Linton's  garden,  but  also  in  the  orchard  of  Chr. 
Trewett  or  Trewithwaite  of  Boldon.  Trewithwaite's  house  appears  to  have  been  identical  with 
that  now  known  as  *  the  old  Hall '  at  West  Boldon,  in  the  orchard  of  which  a  number  of 
human  skeletons  were  found  in  March  1899.^  They  had  all  been  interred  in  coflSns  of  plain 
wood  somewhat  roughly  put  together,  and  bearing  no  marks  of  identification.  The  burials 
at  Boldon  include  the  following  of  South  Shields  interest : — 

1658,    3  day,    7  mo.,  Margt.  Jackson  of  South  Shields,  widow. 

1665,    3  day,    8  mo.,  Johanna  Linton,  d.  of  Robert  and  Joan  Linton  of  South  Shields. 

1669,  George  Linton,  son  of  Robert  and  Joan  Linton  of  South  Shields,  19  3. 

1681,  17  day,  10  mo.,  Ellinor,  wife  of  George  Carr,  South  Shields. 

1682,  14  day,  12  mo.,  George  Carr,  husband  of  Ellinor  Carr,  South  Shields. 

The  South  Shields  ground  in  Linton's  garden  was  probably  not  opened  until  after  1669, 
when  Linton's  son  was  buried  at  Boldon.  The  first  burial  recorded  in  it  was  in  1673,  and  the 
last  in  1697.  The  ground  seems  to  have  been  preserved  for  many  years,  as  there  is  an  entry 
in  a  cash-book  of  the  Society  of  Friends  preserved  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Spence,  which 
shows  that  in  December  1817,  8s.  was  paid  for  'cleaning  the  Graveyard  in  South  Shields,' yet 
all  traces  of  it  have  now  disappeared.  The  burials  registered  as  having  taken  place  therein 
were  as  under : — 

1673,  6  day,    2  mo.,  Mary  Fearon,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fearon  of  South  Shields. 

1674,  28  day,  10  mo.,  Martha,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fearon. 

1674,    7  day,  9  mo.,  Margaret,  wife  of  James  Smith  of  South  Shields. 

1684,    1  day,  3  mo.,  Mary  Harrison  of  Black  well,  Co.  Durham. 

1684,  Elizabeth  Lisle,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Lisle. 

1688,  20  day,  10  mo.,  Anthony  Wynd  of  South  Shields. 

1695,  14  day,    1  mo.,  Thomas  Chandler  of  South  Shields. 

1695,    6  day,  Timothy  Frost,  son  of  John  and  Dorothy  Frost. 

1697,  20  day,  8  mo.,  Ann  Chandler  of  South  Shields. 

Robert  Linton  himself  lived  to  see  more  peaceful  days  for  Quakers,  and  when  he  died 
n  1715,  it  was  to  be  buried  at  the  *  upper  end  of  the  Friends'  burial-ground  at  North  Shields/ 
whither  his  wife  followed  him  a  year  later. 

Ralph  Milboum,  another  of  the  co-owners  of  the  Lay  Farm,  seems  to  have  been  a 
Presbyterian,  and  was  buried,  as  St.  Hild's  register  states,  in  the  garden  of  his  own  houfla 
His  tombstone^  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  during  some  alterations  in  the  garden  af  the 
Adam  and  Eve  public-house,  then  a  very  old  building,  at  the  corner  of  Laygate  and  Frederick 
Street.  It  bears  the  inscription:  'Sepulchrum  Radulphi  Mi(l)bome,  Pannicularii  obiit 
Januarius  14  ti  Anno  1G68'  (the  burial-place  of  Ralph  Mi(l)borne,  draper,  who  died  Jan.  14ili, 
1008).  '  Gr.  Woolf,  obt.  10  Janr.  170^'  and  '  Henry  Woolf,  obt.  24  Dec.  1709.'  There  is  a  coat 
of  arms  at  the  top  of  the  stone  (a  chevron  between  three  escallops,  with  an  escallop  foit  a 
crest),  which  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Adamson  believed  similar  to  the  arms  of  the  Milbums  of  Duamow 

»  Proc.  S.A.  Nfirc,  V.  100 ;  Arch.  .EL,  xvi.  202.  .  -^  Pi-oc.  S.A.  Newc  ,  ix.  26.  »  Ibid,,  v.  KMX 
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and  Maches  in  Essex,  but  the  Rev.  H.  Whitehead'  of  Lanercost  points  out  that  these  arms 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Milburns  of  Hullerbank  in  Cumberland,  who  were  known  to  be 
Quakers,  and  from  whom  Ralph  Milbum  may  more  probably  be  derived.  Milbum's  will, 
proved  at  Durham,  Feb.  6,  1668,^  bears   testimony  to   his  wealth.      The  witnesses  include 

Lewis  Ffrost,  Mich.  Cotesworth,  Thos.  Airey, Milbum,  and  Cuth.  Cotesworth,  all  elsewhere 

mentioned  as  Dissenters. 

I,  Ralph  Milbum  of  South  Shields,  Westoe  Salt  Pans,  in  the  County  P.  of  Durham,  etc ,  etc. 

Imp,  I  give  ife  bequeath  unto  my  Wife  Grace  (my  debts  being  paid  first  out  of  the  whole)  that  p*cell 
of  Ground  in  the  Lay  called  by  the  name  of  the  Bordwell  Close  wth  the  new  house  thereon  erected  and 
all  appurt  thereunto  belonging,  being  one-fourth  part  of  a  farme  lyeing  in  the  township  of  Westoe  wch 
I  bought  of  Thomas  Burden. 

Itm,  I  also  give  &  bequeath  unto  my  wife  Grace  one  full  third  part  of  all  my  other  estate  reall 
and  personal. 

Itm,  I  also  give  &  bequeath  unto  my  son  Joshua  another  full  third  part  of  all  my  estate. 

Itm,  I  also  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  two  youngest  sons  John  &  Edward  the  other  third  part  of 
my  whole  estate  to  be  equally  divided  between  them. 

Itm,  I  do  hereby  constitute  &  ordain  my  wife  Grace  Sole  Extrix  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament 
in  witness  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  this  twelfth  day  of  Jany.,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
Reign  of  King  Charles  the  second.  Anno  Dni.  1668.  Ra.  Milbourn. 

There  is  attached  a  long  inventory  of  the  stock  at  the  salt-pans,  shares  in  nine  vessels, 
etc.,  the  net  value  being  sworn  at  £640  19s.  8d.     Milburn's  widow,  Grace,  carried  on  the  salt- 
pans and  the  farm  for  some  time,  the  Halmote  Court  records  showing  that  she  was  fined  in 
1671  for  *  layinge  manure  in  the  streete  to  the  prejudice  of  people  goeingc  alonge  the  highway.' 
In  1675  she  married  Henry  Woolf,  also  a  salt-maker  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  appears  on  the  Court  Roll  for  that  year  as  the  owner  of  Milbum's  old  pans,  previously 
entered  as  belonging  to  the  executors  of  Milbum.     On  his  wife's  death  he  had  her  interred 
beside  her  first  husband,  being  himself  buried  in  the  same  spot  three  years  later,  as  the 
inscription  on  the  stone  shows.    From  his  will,  dated  April  25, 1709,^  in  which  he  is  described  as 
'of  Lay  Yett,'  Woolf  appears  to  have  been  not  only  a  salt  manufacturer  and  shipowner,  but  also 
interested  to  a  considerable  extent  in  collieries.     He  left  property  *  to  my  son-in-law,  John 
Cay,  and  Grace,  his  wife,  my  daughter,'  and  '  to  my  son-in-law,  Robert  Linskill,  and  Rubinia,  his 
wife,  my  daughter,  ...  to  my  grandson,  Robert  Cay,  a  messuage  and  fiive  salt  pans,  held 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  a  twentieth  part  of  Elswick  Colliery,  a  farm  in  Harton  late 
bought  of  Thomas  Watson  ...  £5  to  each  of  my  son-in-law  (?  step-son),  Joshua  Milboum's 
fi^e  children,  Hannah,  William,  John,  Grace,  and   Jane  Milbourn,    .    .   .    and  to  Dorothy 
iif  xiboume,  another  daughter  of  the  said  Joshua,  a  share  of  the  ship  Dove  of  which  her  father 
i»     master.'     Henry  and  John  Linskill,  grandsons,  the  children  of  Robert  and  Rubinia,  are  to 
b^    put  to  some  honest  trade,  and  Alice,  their  daughter,  is  also  mentioned  in  the  will,  of  which 
Join  Cay  and  his  wife,  Grace,  were  executors.     Robert  Linskill  was  probably  a  member  of  the 
N'oith  Shields  Quaker  family  of  that  name,  who  originally  came  from  Whitby. 

The  other  purchasers  of  the  Lay  Farm,  Lewis  Frost  and  Michael  Coatsworth,  seem  to 

h^^e  been  members  of  a  body  of  Baptists  which  possessed  a  number  of  adherents  in  South 

Shields  at  that  date.     Lewis  Froist  or  Frost  is  mentioned  as  one  of  a  deputation  appointed  by 

iH^  parent  church  at  Tuthill  Stairs,  Newcastle,  on  May  28, 1654,*  to  write  to  the  church  at 

*  Pfoc,  8,A,  Xewc,,  v.  124.  »  Arch:  jEL,  xvi,  210. 

^  Arch,  ^L,  xvi.  200.  *  Memoirs  of  Ambrose  Barnes^  Sur.  Soo.|  1.  368. 
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Hexham.  Our  principal  information  in  regard  to  the  South  Shields  Baptists  is  derived  from 
the  documents  in  relation  to  the  *  Muggleswick  Plot/  as  it  was  called,  which  first  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Courts  at  Durham  early  in  1663.  At  that  time,  according  to  Douglas,^ 
the  historian  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Churches,  a  revival  of  religion  was  in  progress  at 
Muggleswick,  and  members  from  various  surrounding  churches  were  present.  The  Govern- 
ment, terribly  suspicious  still  of  the  movements  of  the  Puritans,  scented  a  plot  and  secured 
ready  confirmation  in  the  evidence  of  one  John  Ellrington  of  Blanchland,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  regular  informer,  and  who  is  described  by  Surtees,  the  historian  of  Durham,^  as 
'an  infamous  scoundrel.'  In  an  information,  sworn  March  22,  1664,  he  declared  that 
amongst  others,  *  Lewis  Frost  of  South  Sheales,  Cuthbert  Coatsworth,  and  Michael  Coatsworth 
of  the  same,  had  attended  divers  seditious  meetings  in  Muggleswick  Park,  where  they  did 
mutually  take  an  oath  of  secrecy  not  to  discover  their  design,  which  was  to  rise  in  rebellion 
against  the  present  Government,  and  to  destroy  the  present  Parliament,  which  had  made 
a  laAv  against  liberty  of  conscience,  and  to  murder  all  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Chapters,  and  all 
ministers  of  the  Church  .  .  .  and  to  pull  down  all  churches ;  and  further  to  kill  the  gentry 
that  should  either  oppose  them  or  not  join  with  them  in  their  design.  .  .  .  That  they  have 
already  in  their  hands  some  provision  of  arms  and  do  expect  great  proportion  both  of  arms 
and  ammunition  from  Lewis  Frost  aforesaid,  who  had  undertaken  to  provide  for  them.' 
The  'plot'  caused  so  great  a  sensation  that  Bishop  Cosin  called  out  the  trained  bands  of 
the  Palatine  under  Sir  Thomas  Davison.  In  a  further  information,  sworn  April  8,  1664,^ 
Ellrington  said  Captain  Mitford  of  Mitford  was  implicated  in  the  plot,  and  that  he  had 
carried  letters  to  him,  also  that  Captain  Ed.  Shipperdson  (of  Myrton,  afterwards  of  Pidding 
Hall  Garth)  was  also  '  ingadged '  in  it,  and  was  '  present  at  the  Sheelds  with  Atkinson  the 
stokener  (manufacturer  or  dealer  in  stockings)  .  .  .  and  at  that  time  Cuthbert  Coatsworth, 
merchant,  .  .  .  took  the  oath  .  .  .  and  he  further  saith  that  Lewis  Frost  of  South  Shields  was 
ingadged  .  .  .  and  that  this  informant  hath  scene  letters  directed  to  the  said  John  Joplin, 
Rowland  Harrison,  and  John  Ward,  from  the  said  Frost,  promising  to  provide  match,  powder, 
hand  granadoes,  and  other  things  for  the  carrying  on  that  business,  and  he  hath  heard 
Frost  say  the  King  was  a  reprobate  and  brought  false  worship  into  the  realm,  sett  up  priests 
with  white  sarkes,  and  that  he  was  as  good  a  man  as  the  King,  with  manie  other  vicked 
expressions.'  In  another  information  he  declared  that  Lewis  Frost  of  South  Shields  and 
others  told  him  he  might  see  what  had  been  got  by  his  information,  and  offered  him  £200 
to  send  him  out  of  the  country.  Ellrington  asked  £400,  but  they  hesitated,  whereupon  he 
told  them  he  was  going  to  York  and  would  answer  them  upon  his  return. 

Frost  was  evidently  arrested,  as  his  name  appears  in  a  list  of  prisoners  detained  at  Durham, 
while  on  April  26,  1664,  Sir  Thomas  Davison  and  other  commanders  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  stating  {inter  alia)  that '  the  persons  who  weere  secured  vpon  the  deputy  Lieutenants 
of  Yorkshires'  letter  they  are  still  continued  in  the  Provost  Marshall's  custodie,  and  Liewis 
Frost  is  now  made  one  of  their  number,  but  as  they  are  extreeme  clamorous  for  their  libertie 
so  wee  can  doe  no  lesse  than  to  presse  for  an  information  against  them,  which  will  enable  us  to 
answer  ther  loud  cryes  of  injustice,  and  secure  them  by  a  more  legal  imprisonment' 
Apparently  the  wished-for  information  was  not  received,  or  was  insufficient,  as  there  is  no 
record  of  Frost's  trial  or  conviction.  Dean  Guy  Carleton  complained  a  few  months  later 
(October  1664*)  to  Secretary  Bennett  that  the  trial  of  John  Joplin  of  the  Fox  Holes,  one  of 

^  Douglas's  Xorthem  Baptist  Churchts,  81-86.  '  Binhop  Casiii'9  Corrtspondenee,  Sur.  Soo.,  It.  314. 

^  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Durham,  ii.  380.  *  Col.  State  Paptra  Dom,  under  d«te. 
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the  leading  Baptists,  had  been  too  lenient,  and  that  the  accused  was  treated  with  unnecessary 
indulgence.  '  Sir  Michael  Cole  and  othens  even  took  wine  into  the  prison  to  him,  and  Joplin 
was  allowed  to  go  out  of  gaol  at  night  to  meet  his  fellow- conspirators,  and  even  had  leave  to 
travel  as  far  as  Newcastle  and  Shields.  Some  of  his  bosom  friends  were  on  the  jury  who 
acquitted  him,  and  refused  to  postpone  the  verdict  until  the  King's  pleasure  could  be 
known.' 

The  meeting-house  of  this  little  body  of  Baptists  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  chapel 
and  burying-ground,  east  of  Laygate,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Holy  Trinity  Schools.  As 
we  shall  see,  it  endured  at  least  down  to  1734,  while  the  chapel,  *  now  in  ruins,'  is  mentioned 
in  Richardson's  ^itrv^t/,  1768,  and  its  position  in 'the  chapel  field 'is  shown  on  the  plan  of 
the  Green  estate  executed  by  William  Bruce  in  1769.^  The  books  of  this  ancient  chapel  have 
unfortunately  been  lost,  at  least  no  trace  of  them  exists  at  Somerset  House.  Possibly  this  w  as 
*  the  howse  of  Cuthbert  Colesworth '  (sic,  apparently  an  error  for  Coatsworth) '  in  the  Westpans 
near  South  Sheeles,  Durham  Pr.  meeting  place,*  which  on  May  13,  1672,^  was  registered 
under  the  Act  of  Indulgence  passed  that  year.  It  was  probably  the  same  Coatsworth  who, 
with  his  wife,  was,  in  1674,^  as  shown  by  the  Whitburn  Records,  cited  before  the  Consistory 
Court  at  Durham, '  for  not  comeinge  to  their  Parish  Church,  for  keeping  their  children 
unbaptised'  (infant  baptism  being  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Baptist  Church),  'and  she 
not  comeinge  to  be  churched  after  her  childe  birth,'  although  the  fact  of  the  citation  being 
made  by  the  Whitburn  churchwardens  would  suggest  that  Coatsworth  had  in  the  meantime 
changed  his  place  of  residence. 

Lewis  Frost  was  probably  descended  from  the  Lewis  Frost  who,  in  the  time  of  Henry  viii., 
owned  and  occupied  a  large  quantity  of  land  between  the  Tyne  and  Wear.     The  family  resided 
at  Biddick  Hall,  Harton,  and  tradition  also  states  that  they  at   one   time  occupied   the  old 
house  called  the  Barnes,  near  Jarrow  Slake,  which  Avas  moated  and  approached  by  an  avenue 
of  elms.     A  Lewis  Frost  is  mentioned  as  master  of  a  ship  bound  for  the  Tyne  in  Oct.  1663.* 
Sarah,  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  Lewis  Frost  and  his  wife  Thomasine,  married  Thomas 
Green,  a  shipmaster  of  Ipswich,  at  South  Shields,  on   June  24,  1686.^     By  his  will,  dated 
January  3,  1693,  Lewis  Frost  left  a  leasehold  farm  at  Harton  to  his  son  Isaac,  together  with 
a  tenement  in  Broad  Garth,  Newcastle,  and  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  ship  Blackhur.    He  left 
six  salt-pans  and  their  appurtenances,  together  with  his  own  dwelling-house  and  quay  to  his 
son  Ralph,  subject  to  a  charge  of  £300  to  the  children  of  his  daughter  Alice  Cummings ;  one- 
eighth  of  the  ship  Providence  was  also  left  to  Ralph,  who  was  to  be  master.     His  lands  and 
tenements  in  North  Shields  were   left  to  his  son-in-law  Thomas  Green,  subject  to  the  life- 
interest  of  his  uncle  Robert  Taylor.     His  fourth  part  of  the  farm  in  the  township  of  Westoe 
^as  left  to  Thomas  Green  '  except  a  wayleave  for  my  son  (in  law)  Henry  Wilkinson.'    Legacies 
^ere  left  to  his  son  Lewis  Frost,  his  daughter  Ann  Reed  (the  ancestress  of  the  Heath  and 


'  Artk.  jEly  xxii.  26-27. 
'i»t^^/.,xiii.  64. 

*  Dtan  Granville' 8  Lttters,  Sur.  Soc,  xlvii.  245. 

*  C(»i.  State  Papers  Dom.  under  date. 

Their  eldest  son,  Robert  Green,  married  on  March 
n,  1732,  at  St.  Catherine's  Cree,  London,  his  cousin, 
^^  Frost,  granddaughter  of  the  Anabaptist  Lewis,  and 
^^gh  these  two  marriages  part  of  Frost's  estate  came  to 
^  modem  Green  family.  The  Alice  Frost  here  mentioned 
^«  nine  years  prior  to  her  marriage,  been  under  the 
'oeoevity,  for  some  reason,  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
te  Qtorg«  L,  being,  it  it  6tat«d,  the  olily  Englishwoman 


north  of  the  Humber  required  to  do  so.  (See  Arch.  jEL, 
xxii.  24. )  Local  tradition  has  it  that  Mistress  Frost  was 
compelled  to  take  the  oath  through  her  having,  with  her 
brothers,  raised  a  troop  of  horse  at,  or  in  the  vicinity  of. 
South  Shields  in  1715,  in  aid  of  the  Pretender,  James 
Edward.  There  is  no  discoverable  foundation  for  this 
story,  which  appears  improbable  on  the  face  of  it,  since 
Nonconformists  had  certainly  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts.  It  is  more  probable,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Cleveland  Masterman,  that  some  question  of  title 
to  land  necessitated  the  taking  of  the  oath. 
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Masterman  families  of  to-day),  who  inherited  a  messuage  on  the  Bank  Top:  his  daughter 
Mary  Wilkinson,  his  grandson  Ambrose  Hamlet,  master  mariner,  his  daughter  Hannah  Hamlet, 
and  Lewis  Frost, '  son  of  my  son  Lewis,'  are  all  mentioned  in  the  wilL  A  messuage  was  left  to 
his  daughter  Alice  Cummings.     Thomas  Green  was  residuary  legatee  and  executor. 

The  Coats  worth  family  also  seem  to  have  been  wealthy  for  that  date.  Edward  Heslopp 
of  South  Shields,  by  will  dated  July  8,  1689,  left  to  his  cousin  Elizabeth  Coatsworth, 
wife  of  Michael  Coatsworth  of  South  Shields,  'my  moyety,  or  halfe  of  two  panns  now  in 
possession  of  ye  said  Michael,  boundering  on  Lewis  ffrost  on  the  east  and  on  the  said 
Michael  on  the  west,  with  houses,  garners,  and  all  materiall  unto  ye  said  moyety  belonging.' 
After  her  death  the  pans  were  to  pass  to  her  son  John,  who  also  inherited  *  one-eighth 
of  the  ship  fcrrtune  whereof  he  is  now  master.*  Heslopp*s  house,  with  all  other  parts  of 
shipps  whereof  he  was  owner,  were  left  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  Caleb,  William, 
Charles,  and  Michael,  sons  of  Michael  and  Elizabeth  Cotesworth.  Elizabeth,  their  daughter, 
inherited  his  household  furniture,  and  Edward,  another  son,  an  apothecary  in  London, 
heired  '  ye  little  Trunck  in  my  closet  with  all  yt  is  in  ye  said  trunck.'  Five  pounds  was  to  be 
given  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  the  residue  to  Michael  Coatsworth,  senior.  Heiu*y 
Hudson  of  Newbiggen,  who  was  buried  in  the  Quigs'  burial-ground,  by  will  dated  Nov. 
2, 1700,  bequeathed  to  *my  worthy  flFriends  Michael  Cotesworth  and  Henry  Wolfe  of  South 
Shields,  gentlemen,  and  Ralph  Harrison  of  North  Shields,  master  mariner,  the  sum  of  £100 
as  a  legacy.' 

There  are  other  mentions  of  South  Shields  Nonconformists  or  Dissenters.  In  February 
1666^  Christopher  Sanderson  of  Eggleston  Hall,  another  notorious  informer,  reports  that 
'  the  fanatics  about  Shields,  where  there  is  a  nest  of  them,  pray  and  hope  for  deliverance  by 
the  I)utch  and  French,'  with  whom  Charles  was  then  at  war.  Mr.  Lomax,  M.A.,  minister 
of  Wooler,  described  by  Bishop  Cosin  as  a  most  learned  man,  was  one  of  the  clergymen 
ejected  in  1662.*  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Shields,  whether  North  or  South  is  not 
stated,  where  he  established  the  first  apothecary's  shop  opened  in  the  town,  and  died  about 
1694.  In  the  Hunter  mss.  at  Durham  is  preserved  a  letter  from  the  famous  Royalist 
archdeacon.  Dr.  Isaac  Basire,  dated  Sept.  20,  1670,*  to  the  Rev.  S.  Bordley,  then  curate  or 
'  presbyter '  of  St.  Hild's,  evidently  in  reply  to  a  complaint  by  the  latter  against  the  laxity 
of  the  magistrates  in  enforcing  the  laws  against  the  Conventicles.  It  will  be  seen  the 
over- zealous  curate  receives  something  like  a  rebuff: — 

*  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Deane  of  Durham,  and  inclosed  a  Note  abstracted  out  of  yor  letter  concerning 
the  Conventicles;  which  should  have  been  sent  by  you  in  forme  by  way  of  presentment,  under 
the  Churchwardens'  hands  according  to  the  Instructions;  I  would  Commend  yor  Zeale,  but  that 
B&ni  pastoris  est  tenere  Canem  in  fune,  i.e.  zelum  in  discretioney  for  the  Censure  you  presume  to  passe  on 
yor  Superio",  some  of  them  to  my  knowledge  have  retorted  it  upon  you  that  you  fill  their  eares 
with  complaints  which  are  noo  sufficient  ground  to  proceed  upon  unlesse  there  be  a  Legall  In/ormaiian 
hy  witnesses  upon  oath  or  Presenimeni  subscribed  by  the  Churchtoardens  or  Constables ;  when  did  you  this 
and  it  was  neglected  ?  and  if  it  were  you  have  your  Remedy  (by  the  King's  Instructions)  to 
complaine  against  the  Justices  themselves  To  their  Superio".  Your  Complaint  against  Blytlmuui 
and  Burden  is  without  any  mention  of  time,  or  place  or  persons  as  witnesses;  had  you  sent  these 
they  might  have  been  legally  proceeded  against.  Some  of  us  have  this  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience,  that  they  have  gone  in  person  to  the  Conventicles,  dispersed  them,  convicted  some,  and 
upon  Lcgall  information  imprisoned  others;  if  some  escape  by  a  Jury's  Not  Guilty  against  the 
Evidence  of  Fact,  let  it  lay  at  their  doore.     The  more  presumptuous  the  schismatics  are,  the  neerer 

*  Col,  State  Paper  a,  Dom,  under  date.  '  Hunter  M88.,  ix.  274 ;  Froe.  8»A.  Kewe.,  ix.  IZ, 

^  Mtmoif  o/AmbroH  Bamu,  890. 
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their  fall.      I  hope  and   pray  that  Grod  may  subdue  them  and  turn  their  Hearts,  or  else  subvert 
them  and  turn  their  wayes  upside  downe/ 

In  a  pithy  postscript  the  doctor  adds : — 

'At  my  last  visitation  at  Newcastle  I  laid  it  at  the  doore  of  ye  ministers  as  a  maine  Cause 
of  so  many  Conventicles  their  supine  neglect  to  Catechise  weekely  according  to  the  Canons/ 

Less  consideration  was  shown  the  South  Shields  dissenters  a  few  years  later,  for  in  1682 
we  have  the  following  formidable  list  of  recusants  ^ : — Abraham  Ash  wood,  yeoman ;  Isabella 
Burdo,  widow;  Elizabeth  Dunn,  spinster ;  Robert  Linton,  yeoman,  and  Jane,  his  wife;  Sarah 
Linton,  spinster ;  James  Hewetson,  yeoman,  and  his  wife ;  Anthony  Wynde,  Isabella,  his 
wife;  Thomas  Chanler,  yeoman,  Annie,  his  wife;  John  Simpson,  yeoman,  Eliza,  his  wife; 
Solomon  Crosby,  yeoman,  Elizabeth,  his  wife;  Barbara  Moore,  widow;  Dorothy  Watt,  Maria 

Loadsman;  Ot way,  spinster ;  Lewis  Frost,  gent,  Ann,  his  wife ;  Thomas  Coming,  yeoman, 

Eliza,  his  wife;  Josua  Cook;  Anna  Lourison,  widow;  Elizabeth  Parker;  Ursula  Ranson, 
widow;  James  Gordon,  yeoman,  Elizabeth,  his  wife;  Margery  Ferry,  widow;  Ralph  Smith, 
yeoman,  Liddea,  his  wife;  Michael  Coatsworth,  gent.,  Elizabeth,  his  wife;  Dorothea,  wife  of 
Greorge  Fen  wick,  gent. ;  Lancelot  Green  way,  yeoman ;  Maria  Wilkinson,  widow ;  Eleanor 
Southern ;  Roger  Story,  yeoman ;  Charles  Coatsworth,  gent.,  Maria,  his  wife ;  Allan  AUenson, 
widow ;  Eldward  Heslopp,  gent. ;  Maria  Dowsay,  widow ;  Judeth  Wolfe,  widow ;  Henry  Wolfe, 
gent.  (Westoe),  and  his  wife;  Thomas  Merriman,  yeoman,  and  his  wife,  Maria;  Jan,  wife  of 
Samuel  Cooper,  yeoman ;  Margery,  wife  of  Edward  Robson,  yeoman ;  Francis  Strong,  yeoman, 
and  Hannah,  his  wife. 

In  addition  to  the  various  evidences  of  the  importance  of  the  trade  and  shipping  already 

adduced  we  have  many  references,  in  the  State  Papers  and  elsewhere,  establishing  the  fact 

that  Shields  Harbour  was  the  place  of  lading  and   discharge  for  all  foreign-going  vessels 

visiting  the  Tyne.     It  was  at  Shields   that   their  passengers   embarked   and  disembarked. 

Amongst  the  many  arrivals  from   the  Continent  soon   after  the  Restoration  was  that  of 

one  of  the  many  victims  of  Charles  ii.'s  royal  ingratitude.     Sir  William  Hamilton,  third 

son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Abercorne,  had  been  one  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the 

monarchy.     He  served  Charles  i.  for  the  four  years  succeeding  1636,  as  English  agent  or 

Resident  at  Rome,  naturally  a  post  of  great  importance,  the  salary  attached  to  which  was 

£1200  a  year.     Hamilton  never  obtained  payment.     He  returned  to  England  just  before  the 

outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  after  the  triumph  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  accompanied 

Qoeen  Henrietta  Maria  in  her  long  exile  on  the  Continent,  spending  his  fortune  freely  in 

the  relief  of  her  necessities.    The  Queen-mother  acknowledged   these  services  in  a  letter 

•ddressed  to  her  son  Charles  ii.,  who,  just  before  his  Restoration,  promised  payment  of  the 

debt  in  these  terms : — * 

'Whereas  a  debte  of  foure  thousande  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterlinge  apeares  to  be 
Pemayning  dew  by  the  King  my  father  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  brother  to  the  Earle  of  Abercorne 
^w  ibe  service  done  to  the  Queene  my  mother  I  do  hereby  promis  to  pay  ye  sayde  debte  of 
^150  to  ye  sayde  Sir  William  his  heires  and  assigns  or  to  satisfie  him  or  them  to  the  valew 
^bereof  when  it  shall  please  Gtod  to  restore  me  to  the  possession  of  my  dominions. — Given  at  Brussels 
28  Mar.  1660.  Charles  Rkx.' 

After  the  Restoration  the  baronet  embarked  at  Hamburg  for  South  Shields,  where  his 

*  ReT.  C.  E.  AdamsoB,  Dwrkmm  Book  of  Acts.  «  Sir  WUliam  Hamillon'H  Tom(»si<mt  (Rev.  C.  E.  Adam. 

*  son,  privately  printed). 
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niece,  n^e  Margaret  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Abercome,  was  the  wife  of 
Andrew  Logan,  gentleman,  whose  family  residence  stood  on  the  south  side  of  what  is  now 
Wapping  Street,  opposite,  but  a  little  westward  of,  Comical  Comer.  Before  the  ship  reached 
the  Tyne,  so  severe  a  storm  was  encountered  that  all  chance  of  escape  seemed  lost.  Sir 
William,  like  his  mistress  an  adherent  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  vowed  that  should  he  reach 
the  port  in  safety  the  sun  should  never  shine  again  upon  him.  In  conformity  with  this 
vow,  on  landing  at  Shields,  he  took  possession  of  a  small  room,  built  against  the  side  of 
the  bank,  in  the  rear  of  his  niece's  house,  and  there  he  lived  without  ever  seeing  the  sun 
for  about  twenty  years,  till  his  death  in  June  1681  set  him  free  from  his  self-imposed 
confinement.  The  floor  of  the  room,  we  are  told,  was  worn  quite  hollow  owing  to  his 
continual  walking  from  corner  to  corner,  and  by  his  constant  turning.^  Amongst  the  papers 
found  at  Sir  William's  death  was  the  draft  of  a  petition  sent  to  the  king,  but  it  was  in 
vain  that  he  applied  to  the  faithless  monarch  for  the  money  he  owed  him.  On  the  24th 
July  1680  Sir  William  assigned  all  claims  and  benefits  arising  from  the  note  to  his  niece, 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  Andrew  Logan,  and  from  her  it  passed  to  her  direct  descendant, 
Andrew  Logan  Rockwood  of  South  Shields,  surgeon,  along  with  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
seal  bearing  arms:  1st  and  3rd,  gules  three  cinquefoils  pierced  ermine  for  Hamilton;  2nd 
and  4th,  argent  a  ship  with  sails  furled  sable  for  the  earls  of  Arran.  Sir  William  was  buried 
at  St.  Hild's,  where  his  tombstone  still  stands  against  the  west  wall  of  the  tower  adjoining 
the  main  entrance,  bearing  the  following  inscription : —  * 

Here  Lieth  Interd  y?  Btniy  |  of  Sir  William  Hamelton  |  Knight  &  Baronet,  Son  of  yf  | 
Earl  of  Abercone.  Late  Servant  |  to  Henrietta  Maria  y?  Late  |  Queene  Mother  of  Our  | 
Severing  Lord  King  Charle.s  |  y;*  Second  that  now  is  over  |  ENGLAND  and  who  died  to  | 

yf  mercy  of  GOD  yf  18*^  June  |  Anno  Domini  1681 

As  a  seaport  South  Shields  naturally  lay  peculiarly  open  to  the  importation  of  disease, 
and  was  several  times  devastated  by  epidemics.  Before  the  Civil  War  it  had  been  more 
than  once  ravaged  by  the  plague.  In  April  1626  ^  the  Durham  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
ordered  a  cess  of  2d.  in  the  £  to  be  collected  throughout  the  county  for  the  relief  of 
Gateshead,  South  Shields,  and  Whickham,  infected  with  the  plague.  Again,  under  date 
Sept.  19,  1637,*  we  have  mention  that  *the  infection  is  at  Sheeles.'  The  most  severe 
visitation  was,  however,  that  of  1665-6,  despite  the  precautionary  measures  adopted.  In 
the  former  year  the  July  Quarter  Sessions  issued  a  most  stringent  order  'that  no  shipp 
from  London  or  Yarmouth  be  suffered  to  land  men  or  goods  to  any  port  town  within  the 
county,  nor  any  persons  permitted  to  goe  aboard  such  vessell  till  ye  quarantine  be  performed,' 
and  that  'such  shipps  as  shall  come  to  receive  coales  may  have  ye  coales  cast  into  them 
by  ye  keelmen  from  ye  keels,  not  suffering  either  person  or  goods  to  pass  out  of  ye  said 
shipps,*  while  at  the  following  Sessions  strict  watch  and  ward  is  ordered  against  any  coming 
into  or  going  from  Sunderland,  to  which  town  the  epidemic  had  spread.*  Shortly  after, 
however,  South  Shields  was  attacked,  as  we  find  by  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  George  Davenport, 

»  Brockie's  ShkhU,  75.  and  Baronet  sonne  to  y«  Earle  of  Abercome  and  late 

'  This  is  the  inscription  now  on  the  stone,  but  it  differs  Servant  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  y«  late  Qoeene  lloiber 

from  that  in  Surtees'  History  and  also  from  a  copy  made  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  King  Charles  that  now  ia  over 

by  tlie  Rev.  E.  H.  Adamson.     It  is  said  tliat  some  years  Kngland  &c.     Who  departed  to  y«  mercy  of  God  June  24** 

ago  the    letters  were    recut    after    having    been    almost  Anno  Dmni  1681.' 

obliterated  by  the  action  of  the  weather.     The  inscription  ^  Quarter  Sennionjs  Jfecords, 

from  the  copy  made  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Adamson  is  : —  **  Court  of  High  CommiwioH,  171. 

*Here  lieth  interr'd  y«  lx)dy  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Knt  »  Arch.  .El.,  xv.  20,21, 
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who  was  chaplain  to  Bishop  Cosin,  dated  from  Auckland  Castle,  on  August  4,  1665/  in 
which  he  says :  '  When  the  assizes  were!  held,  the  college  gates  were  locked  up  for  fear 
of  infection  .  .  .  the  sickness  hath  been  a  fortnight  at  St.  Hild's,  commonly  called 
Sheelds,  which  is  a  town  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  betwixt  Gateside  and  the  sea 
mouth.'  Liberal  succour  seems  to  have  been  afforded  to  the  plague-stricken  town.  We  have 
in  Bishop  Cosin's  correspondence  frequent  references  to  the  collections  received  in  the 
diocese  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  plague.  The  total  in  1665-6^  was  £160  6s.,  of 
which  £8  10s.  was  remitted  to  Thos.  Pattison  and  William  Lawson  '  for  the  relief  of  the 
infected  people  at  Sheeles,'  and  £20  to  Mr.  *Deane  and  Dr.  Naylor  '  for  the  reliefe  of  the 
visited  at  Sunderland  and  Sheeles.'  The  county  justices  also  levied  a  rate  of  5s.  in  the  £ 
for  the  poor  infected  people,  etc.  The  East  Di\asion  of  Chester  Ward  was  assessed  at 
418  138.  4d.  through  Mr.  Robert  Burton,  High  Constable,  of  which  the  payment  of  £10 
is  recorded.  The  disbursements  include,  to  Mr.  John  Chilton  and  Thos.  Pattison  *for  the 
poore  in  Sheiles '  £50,  an  equal  sum  being  sent  to  Sunderland,  and  £28  to  Gateshead. 

Barely  had  the  ravages  of  the  plague  been  stayed  when  South  Shields  again  tasted  of 
the  horrors  of  war.  During  1866-7,  the  country  was  at  variance  at  one  and  the  same 
time  with  Holland,  France,  and  Denmark.  The  first-named  appeared  to  be  most  feared, 
at  sea  at  all  events,  and  several  letters  at  that  period  refer  to  the  precautions  taken 
locally  against  the  descent  of  the  Dutch.  In  1666  some  Dutch  prisoners  on  board  of 
the  ship  Ipswich  lying  at  Shields  plotted  with  prisoners  on  board  of  other  ships  in  the 
harbour  to  kill  the  master,  secure  the  rest  of  the  crew  in  their  cabins,  and  carry  away  the 
ship,  but  they  were  discovered  by  a  Scot  of  their  own  party,  and  were  all  lodged  in 
Tiamoutb  Ci^stle.*  In  July  that  year,  the  Pembroke,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  landsmen 
on  board,  left  Shields  Harbour  and  engaged  a  Dutch  man-o'-war  with  twenty-two  guns  and 
well  fitted  out.  They  fought  until  eight  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  landsmen  boarded  and 
took  the  Dutchman.  The  enemy  had  twenty  killed  and  sixteen  prisoners,  the  Pemln'oke 
five  kiU^  ^lui  sixteen  prisoners.  In  June  and  July  1667,  Tyneside  was  in  a  great  state 
of  alarm  on  the  news  that  the  Dutch  fleet  had  entered  the  Thames.    The  Earl  of  Carlisle 

r 

was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  four  northern  counties  in  June  1667,  and  forthwith  went 
to  Newcastle.*  In  South  Shields  the  local  tenants  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  reinforced 
by  some  of  the  trained  bands,  were  called  out  on  service  in  command  of  Ralph  Sanderson, 
who,  in  the  following  quaint  letter  to  the  Bishop,^  details  the  story  of  a  false  alarm  : — 

South  Sheeles  June  the  23"»  1667. 
May  it  please  yo*^  Lordshipp  to  be  certiffyed  that  this  day  we  had  an  alarme,  and  according  to 
J^  Lordshipps  direction  I  made  all  in  reddienesse,  it  came  about  tow  of  the  Clocke  or  rather  affor 
ind  about  tow  of  the  Clocke  I  marched  w***  my  Company  Consisting  of  180  and  od  men  to 
tbe  sea  side  where  we  staid  a  while  but  heareing  little  of  any  of  the  Hollands  men  of  warr  and 
p'ceiveing  it  to  be  some  doubt  of  severall  men  that  the  Hollands  ffleete  were  coming  downe  to 
y*  Norward  by  reason  the  windes  were  ffare  there  being  none  of  them  scene  at  sea  Except  onely 
*  suspition  of  one  or  two  privateeres  I  with  drew  home  againe  and  intend  god  willing  to  have  my 
Company  in  Armes  againe  to  morrowe  So  intreat  yo'  Lordshipp  that  yow  will  be  pleased  to  send  by 
^iiia  bearer  our  Commissions  that  we  may  be  in  better  Capacitye  for  to  doe  service  to  his  ma***  and 
Countrye  W***  ray  service  to  yo*"  Lordshipp  I  rest. 

Sir  Ralph  Pelaval  and  Col.  Villiers  consulted  with  the  shipmasters  at  Shields  about 

*  M^  Conn's  Correspondence,  ii.  134 ».  *  Hist.     mss.     Commission,     12th    Report,     Appendix 

'  /M.,  323 ;  Mickleton  mss.,  xx.  20.  vii.  50. 

'  OaL  8laU  Papers  Dom.  under  date.  *  Mickleton  mss.,  xxxi.  21. 
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securing  their  ships,  and  the  Earl  of  Cariisle  himself  hastened  to  Tjmemouth,  whence, 
however,  on  June  29th,  he  wrote  to  Sir  George  Fletcher,  desiring  him  to  dismiss  his  men, 
there  being  no  enemy  in  sight,  the  men  to  appear  again  on  firing  of  the  beacons.  A 
day  or  two  later  the  Earl  of  Ogle  took  charge  of  Newcastle,  while  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
came  down  to  Shields  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  port.  We  can  imagine  with 
what  satisfaction  the  news  of  the  peace  in  August  of  the  following  year  was  received  in 
the  town. 

It  is  during  the  reign  of  Charles  ii.  that  we  have  the  first  record  of  South  Shields 
playing  its  part  in  the  election  of  a  representative  to  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  the  part 
was  a  small  one,  for,  just  as  the  influence  of  the  Church  prevented  the  County  Palatine 
from  having  any  representation  in  Parliament  (except  from  1653  to  1656  under  the 
Commonwealth)  until  so  late  as  1675,  so,  when  the  county  did  receive  parliamentary 
representation,  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  leasehold  land  tenure  kept  South  Shields  folk 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  disenfranchised,  since  only  40s.  freeholders  could  exercise  the 
right  to  vote.  When,  in  June  1675,  the  first  Royal  writ  was  issued,  requiring  the  return 
of  two  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Durham,  the  then  High  Sheriff,  Sir  Gilbert 
Gerard,  appears  to  have  taken  extraordinary  pains  to  bring  the  fact  to  the  notice  of  all 
possible  electors,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  local  return  to  the  precepts  he  addressed 
to  his  various  bailiffs  throughout  the  county,  copies  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  poll- 
books  for  this  election,  now  in  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore : — 

Mr.  Lodder,  This  is  to  certifie  you  that  I  have  published  your  prescript  at  South  Sheelds  and 
Westpans  on  the  12th  June,  and  nailed  a  coppy  of  it  of  Sheelds  Church  doore,  and  likewise  it  was 
published  in  Jerrey  Church  and  Whitburne  Church,  and  both  Bowdens,  on  13th  June,  and  a  coppy 
of  the  prescript  nailed  upon  the  Church  doores,  and  I  have  warned  every  freeholder  that  is  worth 
40s.  per  annum  in  the  ward  besides  where  there  is  no  Churches,  according  to  your  prescript.  As 
having  no  more,  I  rest 

Youre  ever  Loveing  friend, 

SiLLVESTKR  ROBERTS,  Bayliffe. 
From  South  Sheelds,  the  15th  June  1675. 

The  election  resulted  on  June  21st  in  the  return  of  John  Tempest  of  the  Isle  with  1039 
votes,  and  Thomas  Vane  of  Raby  Castle  with  856,  Sir  James  Clavering  of  Axwell  being 
defeated  with  747  votes.  The  paucity  of  South  Shields  freeholders  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  only  four  out  of  the  1400  electors  who  cast  their  votes  hailed  from  the  borough. 
They  were : — 

Mr.  Henry  Woofe  of  Sheelds  (Clavering  and  Vaine)  (sic), 

Mr.  Rich.  Parke  of  South  Sheelds  (Vaine)  (sic), 

Mr.  John  Chilton  of  South  Sheelds  (Clavering  and  Tempest). 

Mr.  Rich.  Carr  of  Westoe  (Tempest). 
At  the  election  of  February  24,  1679,  the  only  local  voters  were  Mr.  Richd.  Parke  of 
South  Sheeles  and  Mr.  Steph.  Bordley  of  Sheelds  (curate  of  St.  Hild's).  There  were  two 
voters,  Jos.  Bonner  and  Ro.  Dubbleday  from  Jarro,  and  one  Ro.  Thorpe  from  Monkton. 
In  the  election  of  August  25th  the  same  year  three  South  Shields  freeholders  voted:  Mr. 
Thomas  Ogle  of  Westoe,  Mr.  William  Boardley  of  South  Shields,  and  Mr.  Rich.  Parke  of 
South  Shields,  while  Ogle  and  Parke  alone  voted  in  the  election  of  February  23, 1680. 

With  the  Restoration,  too,  was  re-established  the  dual  system  of  local  government 
through  the  medium  of  the  Court  Leet  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  (the  lineal  descendant 
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of  the  Halmote  Court)  and  the  Select  Vestry  or  Four  and  Twenty  of  St.  Hild's.  The 
secular  functions  of  the  latter  body  seem  originally  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
administration  of  poor  relief  and  the  levying  of  the  requisite  assessments,  or  Poor  Cess,  as 
the  rates  were  called.  The  Select  Vestry  was  possibly  called  into  existence  for  the 
administration  of  the  earliest  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  43rd  Elizabeth,  cap.  2  (1601). 
This  enactment  required  every  parish  to  appoint  overseers,  who  were  charged  to  *set  on 
work'  (1)  the  children  of  parents  unable  to  keep  and  maintain  them;  (2)  such  persons 
who,  having  no  means  to  maintain  themselves,  used  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life 
to  get  their  living  by:  and  to  'relieve'  the  lame,  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  such  persons 
as  were  poor  and  not  able  to  work.  The  oldest  Minute-Book  of  the  Vestry  in  existence 
dates  back  to  1660-1,  and  shows  that  out-relief  only  in  money  or  kind  was  given.  Both 
overseers  and  churchwardens  were  apparently  concerned  in  the  distribution  of  the  relief. 
The  churchwardens  for  1660-1-2  were  Robert  Anderson  and  Thomas  Pattison;  the  overseers 
for  1661,  William  Lyndon,  William  Harle,  Thomas  Woolfe,  and  Jon.  Blaklock ;  and  for 
1662,  John  Olagman,  Blythman,  Blackburn,  and  Charles  Oxamb,  while  Thomas  Watson 
was  bailiff.  The  assessment  for  1661  was,  on  pans,  £9  15s.,  and  on  tenements,  £5  13s  Id., 
which  is  inaccurately  summed  up  as  a  total  of  £15  7s.  Id.,  while  we  have  the  following 
Poor  Relief  lists : — 


A  particular  accot.  of  the  money  disbursed  for  the 
releife  of  the  poore  att  Sheelds  and  Panns  the  year 
1660. 

Geo.  Lilborne  .  .  .     00  :  00  :  06 

Robt.  Blayre     .  .  .     00  :  00  :  06 

Widdow  Wallis  .     00  :  02  :  00 


Year  1661. 

Geo.  Lilborne  . 

Robt.  Blare 

Barbary  Hunter 

George  Wallis  . 

for  burying  a  poore  man 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
1 
2 
4 


10 

10 

0 

6 

2 


Disbts.  for  releif  of  poor,  1661, 

Geo.  Lilbume  . 

Robert  Blare     . 

Robt.  Reedheed 
to  a  poore  wench 

Disbr.  for  relf.  of  poor,  1662. 

Geo.  Lilburne  . 
Robt.  Blare 
Robert  Reedheed 


00  :  00  :  06 
00  :  00  ;  09 
00  :  00  ;  06 
00  :  00  :  06 


00  :  01  :  00 
00  :  00  :  09 
00  :  00  :  06 


The  assessment  of  1667,  besides  the  list  of  salt-pan  owners  already  quoted,  contains  the 
names  of  the  following  *  tradsmen '  in  the  town :  Adam  Greene,  Tho.  Cooke,  Rob.  Matthew, 
Edward  Smith,  Will.  Taler,  Geo.  Readhead,  John  Grundy,  Tob.  Smith. 

The  scope  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  Leet  may  be  gauged  by  a  code  of  by-laws, 
as  we  should  call  them  nowadays,  drawn  up  by  the  Court  originally  in  1588,  and  added 
to  and  confirmed  in  1597,  1607,  and  1662,  which  are  here  reproduced.*  It  will  be  seen 
that  on  the  whole  the  Court  had  varied  little  in  constitution  and  functions  since  the  days 
of  the  Prior  and  Convent,  with  the  exception  above  quoted,  and  also  of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  jurymen  to  the  modem  quota  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  Court  discharged 
all  the  functions  of  a  modern  Board  of  Health  and  Highway  Board,  together  with  those 
of  the  local  courts  of  justice,  while  it  also  not  unfrequently  decided  disputes  as  to  local 
boundaries,  etc.    The  by-laws  referred  to  are  as  under : — 

I.  If  any  man  or  woman  doe  lett  their  steathe  lye  down  to  the  hurt  of  their  neighbour,  their 
neighbour  taking  other  two  neighbours  to  give  the  ouner  or  farmer  of  the  said  staithes  warninge 
for  the  amendinge  of  the  saime,  if  itt  bee  not  donn  within  one  month  then  next  after,  the  owner 

*  Extracts  Jrom  Court  Rolle  of  South  Shields,  Rev.  C.  E.  Adamson  (privately  printed). 
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or  farmer  of  the  said  steath  shall  fyne  to  the  lord  20s.,  and  pity  to  the  party  which  is  wronged  What 
by  iudgement  of  neighbours  hee  hath  been  damnified  or  harmed. 

II.  That  there  shall  be  yearely  ffour  honest  men  sett  downe  for  ale-cunners  and  bread-wayers, 
and  if  they  bee  negligent  in  their  office  and  doe  not  once  euery  week  or  14  days  att  furthest  looke 
to  the  assize  of  bread  and  drinke,  that  then  vpon  information  in  the  Court,  for  euery  such  neglect 
they  shall  fyne  to  the  lord  3s.  4d. 

And  if  the  parties  so  warned  by  them  do  not  amend  their  weights  and  measures,  they  are 
to  bee  fined  to  the  lord  for  euery  offence  13s.  4d. 

III.  If  any  of  South  Sheeles  doe  wash  any  clothes  neare  the  wells  that  shall  be  thought 
hertful,  and  likewise  if  any  refuse  when  they  shall  bee  called  to  dresse  the  said  wells  by  the  officer 
of  the  said  place,  for  euery  such  fait  1 2d. 

IV.  If  any  fishermann  or  woman  refuse  to  come  to  neighbourhood  [be  neighbourly]  for  any 
good  seruice  for  the  commonwealth  of  the  towne,  or  service  of  the  lords  to  bee  donn,  they  beinge 
warned  by  the  bayliffe  or  constable  to  come,  and  refusing,  fyne  for  euery  neglect  3s.  4d. 

V.  If  any  mann  or  woman  seruant  doe  hire  themselves  with  two  masters,  for  every  such  fait  6s.  8d. 

VI.  If  any  man  or  woman  doe  abuse  the  bayliffe  or  constable  or  other  officer  by  words  or  deeds, 
they  being  about  their  lawfull  businesse  for  the  King's  ma**®,  the  Lords  of  the  Leete  or  for  any  good 
neighbourhood,  for  euery  such  abuse  3s.  4d. 

VII.  If  any  of  the  jury  doe  make  report  what  as  they  have  donne  the  time  of  their  being  of 
the  jury  and  disclose  itt  to  any  but  their  fellows,  6s.  8d. 

VIII.  What  person  or  persons  doe  refuse  to  ayde  and  assist  the  bayliffe  br  other  officer,  beinge 
thiereto  warned  and  required,  either  for  keepinge  of  the  peace  or  for  punishing  of  wicked  offendefs, 
or  for  seruice  of  the  lords,  shall  be  fyned  6s.  8d. 

IX.  That  noe  alehouse  keeper  sell  any  ale  or  beare  in  time  of  Deuine  seruice,  prayer  and 
preaching,  either  before  or  after  noon,  or  keep  any  guests  in  their  houses  above  ten  days  and  lett 
itt  not  bee  knowne  to  the  Court  and  to  the  Constables  and  Churchwardens,  whoesoe  offendeth  shall 
fyne  for  euery  fait  3s.  4d. 

X.  If  any  owner  or  farmer  of  Salt  Panns  or  any  other  inhabitant  on  both  sides  the  Damm, 
do  att  any  time  hereafter  lay  any  rubish  or  ashes  vpon  the  top  of  the  bank,  unless  they  leave  a 
way  of  three  yards  broad  to  be  spredd  level  for  people  to  pass,  fyne  2s. 

XI.  That  noe  inhabitants  in  the  Sheeles  or  Panns  shall  either  goe  themselues  or  send  their 
seruants  or  children  in  the  night  time  to  the  panns  for  to  get  coales  or  sinders  vpon  payne  hf  euery 
offence  6s.  8d.,  and  in  the  day  time,  for  every  defalt  12d. 

XII.  That  noe  person  shall  suffer  any  man's  children  or  seruants  or  others,  eithe)^  fh  Sheeles 
or  Pannes,  to  drinck  or  play  at  cards,  dice,  or  other  play  forbidden  by  the  lawes  of  this  fetim  in 
their  houses  after  nine  of  the  clock  att  night  vnless  they  have  lawfull  business,  vpon  payne  of  Ss.  4d. 

XIII.  If  any  seruant  or  othei-s  cast  any  rubbish  or  ashes  on  his  neighbour's  gtound  to  the  {M*eiudictd  of 
his  said  neighbour,  it  being  \ieued  by  honest  men,  the  party  that  layes  or  causes  the  sakne  to  bee  soe  kyed 
shall  carry  or  cause  the  same  to  bee  carried  off  the  ground  again  within  20  days  or  fine  to  die  lord  20s. 

XIV.  Noe  salt  maker  of  this  shore  or  any  sea  venturer  or  any  of  their  seruants  shall  sell  any  gray 
salt  vpon  payne  10s. 

XV.  Noe  man  shall  sell  anye  salt  by  anye  measure  or  boule  tubb  vnsealed  and  allowed  by  the 
measurers  for  the  time  being  under  payne  for  euery  bowle  soe  sold  lOs. 

The  said  bowle  tubb  to  be  sealed  with  the  accustomed  mark.  Three  of  the  Mi%  measurers  at  the 
least  to  bee  at  the  measuring  of  the  bowle  tubbs  or  bushel  tubbs,  and  see  the  same  marked  with  the 
vsual  seal  belonging  to  the  towne. 

And  if  the  Cooper  appointed  for  keeping  the  brazen  measure  and  the  seale  doe  make  any  new  bowle 
tubb,  or  mend  any  owld  tubb  and  doe  not  bringe  the  same  to  an  appointed  place  and  call  Upon  three  f^ 
more  of  the  measurers  aboue  said  to  see  the  same  bowle  measured  and  sealed  before  he  deliver  the  bowle 
or  bushell  tubb  to  the  owner  thereof,  he  shall  pay  to  the  lords  for  euery  bowle  tabb  or  biMheU  mbb  so 
delivered  3s.  4d. 

XVI.  Upon  any  complaint  or  suspition  of  dec^ipt  vsed  by  atiy  person  iii  tteasiiring  of  sail  the 
baytiffe  with  any  two  of  the  sWome  men  shall  take  the  tub  or  vessel  soe  comi^Aiiied  of  or  stepioted^  mlid 
make  tryall  of  the  same  by  the  standard  bowle  tubbe  or  gallon  provided  and  ke|it  for  dra  purpoee^  Vpott 
payne  of  6s.  8d. 
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For  euery  default  of  the  said  officers  and  of  like  payne  of  euery  person  that  shall  not  vpon  demand 
deliver  his  said  bowle  tubb  or  vessell  soe  to  be  tryed,  and  if  any  offence  or  wrong  bee  found  in  any  of 
the  said  Ineasures,  the  owner  thereof  to  forfeit  20s.  for  euery  such  offence,  and  the  vessell  to  bee  reformed 
at  the  sight  of  the  sWorne  measurers,  or  else  to  be  broken. 

XVII.  That  no  steath  or  wharfe  for  any  occupation  bee  builded  nigh  the  river,  but  that  the 
fore  wall  towards  the  river  and  both  the  side  walls  be  raised  always  two  feet  higher  than  any  ballast  or 
other  matter  bee  cast  therein  for  filling  the  same,  vpon  penalty  for  euery  default  20s. 

XVIII.  That  noe  ashes,  scales,  sinders,  or  other  rubbish  be  laied  or  cast  out  in  any  place  where  the 
same  may  be  in  danger  to  bee  washed  into  the  river  by  any  spate  or  spring  tide,  upon  payne  6s.  8d. 

XIX.  That  noe  coales,  ballast,  or  other  matter  be  cast  forth  of  any  shipp,  keel,  or  l)oate  upon  the 
shore,  but  vpon  staithes  and  wharfes  made  and  allowed  for  that  purpose,  and  that  there  bee  care  taken 
to  save  the  same  from  falling  into  the  river,  vpon  payne  in  default  20s. 

XX.  That  no  scales,  sinders,  rubbish  or  ashes  bee  cast  from  any  salt  panns,  staythes,  or  any  dwelling- 
house  in  Sheeles,  or  the  panns  into  the  river  there,  upon  payne  of  6s.  8d. 

XXI.  If  any  inhabitant  of  South  Shields  or  panns  doe  entertain  or  take  any  inmates  or  vnder- 
settes  or  any  tenant  into  their  grounds,  vnless  they  enter  bond  with  a  sufficient  suretie  not  to  be 
chargeable  to  the  said  place,  they  shall  fyne  to  the  lord  for  euery  such  inmates  or  vndersettes  10s. 

For  euery  month  they  shall  entertain  them,  such  bond  or  securitie  to  be  entred  to  the  Church- 
Wardetis  and  overseers  of  the  poore  p.  tempore. 

XXII.  That  the  owners  or  farmers  of  the  ferryboates  or  their  assignes  doe  not  bring  any  beggars 
or  strangers  to  begg  ouer  in  their  ferryboates  whereby  to  be  chargeable  or  burthensome  toe  the  towne 
Of  parrish  :  if  any  doe,  then,  for  euery  such  beggar  or  stranger  begging,  such  of  them  as  shall  soe  bring 
thetii  ouer  shall  fyne  12d. 

XXIIL  Whereas  the  owners  or  fartners  of  the  ferryboates  at  Sheeles  pretends  a  custom  that  noe 
paasengers  ought  to  passe  or  goe  ouer  the  water  in  any  other  boate,  for  wch.  euery  passenger  vsually 
paid  a  halfe  penny,  but  soe  it  is  that  his  ma^^^  subjects  are  very  much  abused  by  the  farmers  or 
occupiers  of  the  said  ferryboates  in  making  passengers  stay  their  leisure,  sometimes  one  houre,  some- 
titties  halfe  an  hoUre,  and  sometimes  more,  whereby  the  people  are  much  damnified  ;  therefore  if  the  said 
faffttierB  or  occupiers  of  ye  said  boates  from  time  to  time  doe  not,  when  passengers  come  to  the  water 
side  for  passing  or  repassing  ouer  the  water,  forthwith  cotivey  them  ouer,  that  then  for  etiery  neglect 
or  refusal  the  said  farmer  or  farmers  or  occupiers  of  the  ferryboates  shall  pay  to  the  lords  of  the  Manor 
12d. 

And  that  the  horse  boates  bee  from  time  to  time  moored  in  some  convenient  place  into  the  low 
tatet  ttiarke  or  as  neare  as  conveniently  may  bee,  whereby  the  said  boates  may  be  in  readiness  to  carry 
ot  dotitey  horses,  beasts,  or  other  goodes  ouer  the  water,  or  else  the  farmers  or  occupiers  shall  pay  for 
every  neglect  2s. 

XXIV.  Whereas  the  millers  are  very  careless  and  negligent  when  they  fetch  or  cany  home  to  the 
tenants  any  com  or  floorC)  for  that  they  or  their  seruants  doe  not  couer  ouer  their  horses'  backs  with  a 
saddle  or  couering,  whereby  the  meal  or  floore  is  very  much  abused.  Therefore,  if  they  doe  not  take 
catre  for  the  preservinge  of  the  come  or  meale  which  they  shall  carry  or  recarry,  for  euery  such  neglect 
k  4d. 

XXV.  If  any  butcher  doe  hereafter  blow  any  meate,  they  shall  fyne  6s.  8d. 

XXVI.  If  any  butcher  or  other  doe  kill  any  bull  unlesse  hee  bee  first  bay  ted,  he  or  they  shall  fyne  lOs. 

XXVII.  If  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  doe  from  the  west  end  of  the  Panns  to  the  east  end 
of  South  Sheeles  encroach  vpon  the  high  street  either  by  building  any  staires,  cottages,  shops,  two  foles 
('teefalls*),  porches,  coaleholes,  or  any  other  walls  or  buildings  into  the  streete  whereby  the  commin 
pi^ttitge  may  any  wayes  be  hindered  either  for  horsemen,  footmen,  sack  or  sea  cart,  or  carryage,  that 
^n  for  eaery  month  they  shall  continue  the  same  so  built  to  the  prejudice  or  annoyance  of  his  ma^^ 
"Objects,  euery  such  offender  or  trespasser  shall  fyne  10s. 

The  Halmote  Cotirt  regul&riy  appointed  various  local  officials  fot  the  good  government  of 
Afe  town.  Thoee  for  1662-3  were :  Ale;Cimnei*8,  and  bread-weighers,  Edward  Killerby  Mid 
8obm  Bell  for  West  Panns,  Tho.  Ha&well  and  Nicho  Woolfe  for  Sheels  (all  constables  to  be 
tiieir  assiatants).    Salt  measurers,  Tho.  Patterson,  William  Lawson,  £d.  Kawe,  Wm.  Uarle, 
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Roger  King,  Law.  Blythman,  Ra.  Milbome,  Mich.  Cotesworth,  for  West  Pannes ;  Robert  Logan, 
Joan  Chapman,  Geo.  Milbome,  Jon.  Chilten,  for  East  Pannes.  Overseers  for  the  Highways, 
the  bread-weighers  and  constables  before  mentioned.  These  officials  continued  to  be  appointed 
down  to  the  nineteenth  century.  There  was,  however,  at  times  some  difficulty  in  filling  the  offices 
or  keeping  the  officials  up  to  their  duties,  for  at  a  Court  on  April  26, 1670,  John  Potter,  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  a  bread-weigher,  was  fined  20s,  and  George  Grey,  for  not  taking  the 
oath  of  a  constable,  31s.  8d.,  while  Richard  Parke,  who  had  neglected  to  keep  the  stocks 
repaired,  while  he  was  constable,  was  mulcted  in  3s.  4d.  The  Court's  officials  *  presented ' 
delinquents  for  a  wide  variety  of  offences,  everything  apparently  except  felonies,  the  charges 
being  dealt  with  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  borough  justices  of  to-day. 

The  Court  was  a  vigilant  custodian  of  the  rights  of  the  public  on  matters  which  are  now 
considered  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  our  local  authorities.  In  1662,  for  example,  Richard 
Parke  was  fined  12d.,  for  the  heinous  crime  of  'forestalling  the  market'  by  'buying  a  boule  of 
oatemeale  before  the  townspeople  could  have  liberty  to  bee  served  with  itt,  and  for  selling  it 
again  immediately  att  excessive  gaine  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poore.'  We  can  imagine  that 
modern  Town  Councils  would  be  glad  to  exercise  a  like  power  for  the  prevention  of  the  'forestalling' 
of  the  public  interests  where  important  improvement  schemes  are  on  foot.  At  a  subsequent 
Court  on  April  26,  1670,  Josh.  Cooper,  for  trespassing  upon  the  Church  Close  with  his  swine, 
was  fined  Is. ;  Edward  Matthew  was  fined  13s.  4d.  for  killing  unwholesome  and  insufficient  meat ; 
Ralph  Noble,  6d.,  for  selling  bread  which  is  not  weight ;  Margaret  Hall,  for  the  same  offence  and 
for  breaking  the  scales  and  abusing  the  bread- weighers,  2s. ;  a  like  penalty  being  imposed  on 
Robert  Harper,  William  Blake,  and  Richard  Parke,  for  selling  bread  which  was  not  weight  and 
abusing  the  bread-weighers.  The  owners  and  farmers  of  the  ferry-boats  were  fined  13s.  4d.  for 
not  keeping  the  horse  boat  afloat,  and  they  were  ordered  to  remove  it  out  to  the  common 
landing  before  the  1st  September,  and  from  time  to  time  keep  it  afloat,  *  so  that  passengers  may 
passe  and  re-passe  readily  upon  any  occasion,  under  paine  of  26s.  8d.'  A  curious  order  in  1671 
threatens  that  as  '  some  bull  or  bulls  have  lately  been  killed  unbayted  in  the  township,  any 
butcher  who  shall  presume  hereafter  so  to  do  shall  be  fined  10s.' ;  while  George  Dauison,  seruant 
to  George  Wealans,  'bocher,*  for  blowing  meate  (a  practice  not  unknown  in  comparatively 
recent  times),  was  fined  3s.  4d. 

The  Court  had  frequently  to  adjudicate  in  disputes  between  the  farmers  of  the  mills, 
Cuthbert  Blackburn  and  Robert  Leadsman  (who  held  apparently  under  William  Carre,  the 
lessee),  and  the  tenants,  who  were  bound  by  the  terms  of  their  lease  to  grind  all  home-grown 
com  at  the  manorial  mill.  Thus  in  1662  Oswald  Chambers,  Martin  Holmes,  and  John  Jefferson 
of  Westoe,  William  Jackson,  James  Liidler,  George  Robinson,  William  Pearson,  Elinor  Young 
of  Harton,  and  Dorothy  Clegg,  presented  by  Cuthbert  Blackburn  and  Robert  Leadsman, 
farmers  of  the  mill,  for  grinding  corn  from  (at  some  other  place  than)  the  said  miUs,  were  each 
fined  12d.  An  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  at  the  same  Court  to  compel  the  tenants  of 
Shields  as  well  as  Westoe,  etc.,  to  grind  at  the  mill.  The  millers  presented  John  Potts,  John 
Cutter,  Elizabeth  Daglease,  Richard  Parke,  Widdow  Carpenter,  Thomas  Morton,  John  Grundy, 
John  Nesbitt,  Jane  Smyth,  Margery  Whytanne,  Stephen  Ransom,  Margery  Gaskine,  Richard 
Hope,  Antho.  Andrew,  and  Richard  Haswell,  for  grinding  at  other  mills,  but  the  jury  '  doc  not 
find  by  any  prescription  that  the  tennants  or  inhabitants  of  Shields  and  Panns  are  bound  or 
ought  to  grind  their  corne  at  the  said  mills  vnless  they  please.'  The  tenants  retaliated  on  the 
miller  whenever  opportunity  offered.  At  the  same  Court,  Cuthbert  Blackburn  was  ordered  to 
pay  Is.  10<l.  damage,  and  fined  18d.  for  '  ill-grinding,  namely,  for  grinding  inwards  a  peck  of 
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wheate  in  a  land  bushell  of  Thomas  Harle's  of  Westoe,'  while  at  a  subsequent  Court,  Blackburn 
and  Antho.  Wind  (mentioned  in  records  of  the  Friends'  meeting-house),  millers,  of  the  Shields 
mills,  were  fined  5s.,  with  a  threat  to  double  the  penalty  on  the  next  offence,  for  '  retaining  come 
belonging  to  Thomas  Smart  of  Harton,  a  whole  week  in  harvest,  to  his  great  prejudice/  In 
April  1670  Cuthbert  Blackbume  was  fined  6s.  6d.  on  the  complaint  of  Elizabeth  Carre,  that 
*  whereas  she  sent  a  bowl  of  wheat  to  be  grinded  at  Sheels  Mill,  her  corn  hath  been  embezelled, 
and  she  wants  in  fflour  the  quantity  of  four  pecks.' 

The  Court  also  maintained  and  asserted  public  rights  of  way  in  all  partsof  its  jurisdiction, 
the  mill-owners  and  farmers  frequently  figuring  in  this  respect.  Mr.  William  Carr,  the  lessee 
of  the  mills,  was  in  1662  fined  £2  10s.,  with  a  threat  that  it  would  be  doubled  in  case  of  further 
default, '  for  that  he  did  not  as  ordered  at  the  last  court  repaire  the  footpath  all  along  the  Mill 
Dam  which  leadeth  to  the  Church,  it  being  a  common  highway,  and  verie  dangerous  for  people 
to  pass,  he  being  owner  of  the  Sheeles  Mill  there ' ;  while  a  further  order  states  that  *  whereas 
theres  a  verie  dangerouse  bridge  lyes  ouer  the  clower  [sluice]  at  Sheeles  Mills,  the  planks 
thereof  being  broken  and  is  verie  dangerouse  both  for  horse  and  foot,  if  the  said  bridge  be  not 
mended  or  repaired  to  prevent  danger  before  the  25th  Feby.  next  by  Cuthbert  Blakeburne  and 
Robert  Loadsmen,  ffarmers  of  the  said  mills,  or  by  Mr.  William  Carr,  owner  of  the  same,  that 
they  pay  a  fine  of  20s.'  In  April  1670  the  owners  of  Sheeles  Mills  were  ordered  to  repair  the 
Mill  Bridge  Landing  between  the  water-mill  and  the  ballast  key,  and  make  it  suflScient  for 
sacke  and  seame  before  Martinmas,  upon  paine  of  26s.  8d  A  later  session  fined  certain  parties 
unnamed  £4  for  neglecting  to  reopen  *  an  usual  way  from  the  Deane  Bridge  all  along  to  the  Lay 
Gate,  and  soe  to  the  New  Close  Gate,*  which  had  been  stopped  up  :  presented  W^illiam  Lynton 
for  *  digginge  ye  way  from  ye  Chappel  Close  style  to  ye  shoppe  end  late  in  ye  occupacion  of 
Thomas  Cook,'  and  ordered  him  to  make  it  good  again  under  a  penalty  of  20s.  Robert  Lynton, 
who  figures  prominently  in  other  directions,  was  ordered  to  repair  *  the  waye  downe  the  bancke 
toward  the  dame  lying  right  aboue  the  ground  he  now  enjoys.*  Lawrence  (  ?  of  the)  Brewhouse 
was  ordered  to  repair  the  hedges  between  his  land  and  Hayning  Wood,  the  old  episcopal  chase. 
In  1671  the  Court  ordered  that  as  the  inhabitants  'have  been  and  are  in  continual  danger  of 
life  and  limb  in  their  necessary  passing  between  South  Shields  and  the  West  Panns,  all  and 
along  the  Mill  Bridge  there,  a  sufficient  wall  or  rail  be  made  from  the  horse  mill  to  the  bridge, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  under  a  penalty  of  40s.*  The  same  Court  ordered  that  a  piece 
of  ground  '  att  ye  west  salt  panns  vpon  ye  back  of  ye  rubbish  hills,  where  many  holes  are  digged 
verie  dangerouse  for  people  that  passe  there,*  should  be  filled  up  and  levelled  under  a  penalty 
of  £2. 

The  Court  also  acted  as  a  sort  of  sanitary  authority,  and  from  time  to  time  fined  house- 
holders for  failing  to  cleanse  and  keep  clean  the  highways  past  their  dwellings,  failing  to  convey 
away  the  water  from  the  street,  or  permitting  their  sinks  to  run  into  *  The  King*s  High  Street.* 
In  1662  Cuthbert  Blackburn,  the  miller,  was  fined  20s.  for  not  stopping  up  the  sincke  at  the 
north  end  of  his  dwelling-house,  as  ordered  at  the  last  Court,  with  the  threat  of  an 
additional  penalty  if  he  failed  to  cleanse  and  keep  clean  the  highway  at  the  north  end  of  his 
dwelling,  and  to  convey  underground  or  close  to  the  end  of  his  house  the  water  which  comes 
from  a  trench  lately  digged  at  the  back  of  his  house.  Mary  Parke  and  William  Lodseman  were 
fined  lOs.  for  failing  to  cleanse  the  highway  before  their  dores,  and  level  the  ground  at  the 
west  end  of  their  dwelling-houses,  that  the  water  might  have  a  free  passage  instead  of  lying  on 
the  road  to  the  annoyance  of  the  people,  with  a  threat  to  double  the  penalty  if  the  work  was  not 
completed  in  six  months.     Anthony  Andrew  was  fined  10s.  for  not  stopping  up  his  sink,  ^  which 
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comes  into  the  King's  High  Streete.'  Margery  Whitance  was  fined  Ss.  4d.  for  failing  to  oleanse 
'  a  pudle  of  myre  and  water  before  her  dore,  but  suffered  the  same  to  lye  there  very  offensive 
to  the  people/  and  Thomas  Burdon  was  fined  a  shilling  for  *  obstructing  the  streete  by  setting 
barrells  of  tarre  and  pitch  into  it/  all  the  inhabitants  being  warned  against  sueh  practices  under 
penalty  of  half-a-crown. 

Offenders  against  the  '  Peace  of  the  Bishop/  as  the  writs  then  ran,  were  summarily  dealt 
with ;  Margaret  Southern,  presented  as  a  scold,  being  fined  Is.,  a  like  penalty  being  imposed  on 
Margaret  Wallis  of  East  Panns  for  an  affray  upon  Catherine  Atkinson ;  and  Ann  Swarlen,  a 
single  woman,  was  fined  8d.  for  stealing  coals  in  the  daytime.  Penalties  of  3s.  4d.  each  were 
usually  imposed  for  '  bloods  and  affrayes ' — aggravated  assaults,  as  modem  magistrates  would 
probably  call  them.  The  Court  also,  as  the  by-laws  show,  had  to  see  that  the  '  fishers '  did  not 
evade  the  common  services  due  under  their  conditions  of  tenancy,  and  was  from  time  to  time 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  certain  tenants  lived  in  Westoe  or  Shields.  Thus,  at  one  sitting, 
it  found  that  the  '  several  houses  wherein  Solomon  Crosby,  James  Carr,  and  Richard  Haswell 
now  inhabit  are  situate  and  doe  stand  aboue  the  bank '  (i.e.  the  Long  Bank,  a  position  always 
held  to  be  within  Westoe  township),  also  *  that  the  house  wherein  Robert  Readhead  now 
inhabits,  together  with  several  other  houses  menconed  in  a  certain  deede,  bearing  date  Anno 
1645,  granted  by  Margery  Harle,  senior,  to  Margery  and  Rebecca  Harle  .  .  .  several  of  which 
houses  were  burned  downe  divers  years  past  ...  lye  aboue  the  bancke  south-eastward  from  the 
streete,  directly  opposite  to  ye  panns  and  ground  now  in  the  possession  of  Lewis  Frost*  From 
this  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  part  at  least  of  the  salt-pans  of  Lewis  Frost,  so  frequently 
mentioned,  were  situated  in  or  near  what  is  now  known  as  Wapping  Street,  and  possibly  gave 
rise  to  the  place-name  in  that  quarter  of  Pan  Ash  Quay.  The  economical  working  of  the  salt- 
pans appears  to  have  necessitated  a  good  deal  of  Sunday  labour,  of  which  we  have  complaints 
again  and  again  in  the  records  of  both  the  Court  Leet  and  Vestry.  The  Coiu-t  of  Qui^rter  Sessions 
at  Durham,  on  July  13,  1664,  issued  the  following  order  :-^ 

The  Court  is  given  to  understand  that  the  salters  of  South  Shields  do  usually  upon  every  Lord's 
Day  follow  their  ordinary  labour  in  working  at  their  pans  about  the  making  of  salt  to  the  great 
dishonour  of  God  and  the  constant  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day.  All  and  every  the  salters,  tkeir 
workmen  and  servants,  to  forbear  their  working  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  and  that  their  fires  about  the  salt- 
pans may  soak  upon  every  Sunday  from  six  o'clock  in  the  moniing  till  six  o'clock  at  night,  and  that  they 
shall  not  draw  their  pans,  nor  burn  brine,  nor  put  in  coals. 

The  Churchwardens  were  directed  to  look  after  the  execution  of  this  order,  and  apparently 
did  so,  since  their  accounts  for  1673  contain  an  entry  of  5s.,  'charges  on  getting  and  serving  a 
warrant  on  ye  salters  yt  frequently  used  to  work  on  ye  Sunday.' 

The  borough,  despite  its  limited  power  in  politics,  still  seems  to  have  held  its  own  in  the 
struggle  with  Newcastle  for  shipping  rights.  It  would  appear  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had 
obtained  possession  of  Sir  Harry  Vane's  quay  on  the  forfeiture  of  his  property  at  the  Restoraticm. 
This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  a  letter  from  Guy  Carleton,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  whose 
animus  against  his  Right  Rev.  and  Very  Rev.  brethren  of  Durham  crops  out  frequently  in  his 
correspondence.  Writing  under  date  July  18,  1665,*  he  urges  that  the  question  of  whether 
Vane's  forfeited  estate  belongs  to  the  King  should  be  tried  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
a  London  jur}%  on  the  ground  that  *most  of  the  estate  is  unjustly  seized  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  as  he  nominates  Sheriff  and  Coroner,  they  are  his  creatures,  and  the  adverse  party 
fear  a  packed  jury.'     The  Dean  and  Chapter  seem  to  have  maintained  their  claim  against  the 
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Crown,  it*  the  question  ever  aime  to  a  trial,  and  to  have  leased  the  quay  to  Sir  Charles  Adderley 
and  Mr.  Crook.  Apparently  it  was  then  in  ruins  or  very  much  decayed,  and  on  the  lessees 
beginning  to  rebuild  it,  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  renewed  its  opposition  to  the  existence 
of  any  quay  at  all  in  Jarrow  Slake.  Several  petitions  having  been  presented  to  the  King  in 
Council,  a  trial  was  onlered  at  the  Exchequer  Bar.  This  took  place  in  the  Easter  terra  of  1669, 
when  a  Buckinghamshire  jury  found  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  coukl  not  erect  a  quay  on  the 
Slake  without  the  licence  of  Newcastle.  Adderley  and  Crook  again  appealed  to  the  King,  urging 
that  the  quay  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  public,  and  tend  to  the  advantage  of  trade 
and  security  of  shipping,  etc.  King  Charles  referred  the  matter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  and  the  Trinity  Brethren  of  London,  who,  on  October  27,  1670,  returned  the 
sweeping  finding  that  the  shore  would  be  destructive  to  trade,  dangerous  to  shipping  and  life, 
tt^nd  to  obstruct  and  choke  the  Tyne,  and  be  mischievous  to  the  bar  of  Tinmouth  Haven. ^ 
That  this  was  not  the  only  ballast  quay  in  the  town  is  shown  by  the  mention  in  the  Court  Leet 
records  of  1670  of  a  ballast  quay,  separated  from  the  water-mill  by  the  bridge,  and  apparently 
on  or  near  the  site  of  what  is  called  Cookson's  Quay.  That  the  Bishop  also  maintained 
his  right  to  wrecks  at  South  Shiekls  despite  the  Great  Charter,  is  proved  by  the  following 
memorandum  : — 

*  May  ye  27th,  1676,  upon  ye  view  and  taking  into  custody  ye  shipwreck  now  near  South  Shields, 
1  do  hereby  undertake  to  clear  Nicholas  Conyers,  Esq.,  now' Sheriff  of  Durham,  and  Mr.  John  Spearman, 
under-sheriff,  of  all  charges,  wages,  and  other  demands  which  may  accrue  by  ye  salving  and  getting  off 
and  bringing  of  ye  same.     Witness  my  hand  ye  day  and  year  above  written.  Thomas  Buroon.' 

Newcastle  also  maintained  the  fight  against  brewing  and  the  victualling  of  ships  at  Shields. 

At  a  Court  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  Company  of  Newcastle  on  October  16,  1678,^  a  petition 

was  presented  by  the  Company   of  '  beere   brewers '   desiring  the  assistance   of  the   Society 

*  towards  the  great  charge  expended  in  the  manadgement  of  the  suit  against  one  Overing,  who 

had  sett  up  a  brew-house  at  Sheeles  to  thegreate  prejudice  of  the  burgesses  of  this  towne  and  the 

priviledges  thereof.'    A  grant  of  £20  was  made  by  the  Company.    We  have  also  a  year  or  two  later 

—probably  about  1675-7 — an  indictment  of  the  monopolist  policy  of  Newcastle  in  a  curious 

document  entitled,  *  Expedients  for  advantaging  the  Coal  Trade  and  lowering  the  price  of  Coals 

in  London,'  which  is  preserved  in  the  books  of  Trinity  House  with  the  objections  of  Newcastle 

to  the  proposals  annexed.     It  runs  as  under  : — 

(1)  That  all  ships  have  liberty  to  take  in  such  beer  and  other  provisions  as  they  shall  at  any  time 
want  for  their  voyages,  in  or  at  Sheeles,  and  not  to  l)e  forced  to  send  seven  miles  up  to  Newcastle  for 
the  same,  whereby  they  often  lose  the  opjK)rtunity  for  a  fair  wind  or  a  convoy,  and  in  consequence  the 
whole  voyage. 

(Newcastle  answers  that  they  may  take  in  their  beer  and  provisions  at  Sheeles  from  Newcastle  while 
loading  their  coal,  and  without  loss  of  time.) 

(2)  That  it  may  be  lawful  for  any  ship  in  distresse  to  make  use  of  any  carpenter,  though  no 
freeman  of  Newcastle. 

(Newcastle  answers  that  it  is  lawful  for  any  ship  master  to  use  his  own  carpenter,  and  if  the  ship 
^  in  distress  the  master  may  use  any  carpenter  whatsoever  at  Sheeles,  and  besides  care  is  taken  that 
there  be  alwaies  carpenters  that  are  freemen  of  Newcastle  that  live  near  the  mouth  of  the  haven.) 

(3)  That  a  free  ballast  shore  may  be  built  by  the  owners  of  Jarrow  Slake  near  Sheeles  ...  (in 
orier)  that  vessels  may  make  two  or  three  voyages  in  the  year  more  than  they  do  now,  and  that  coles, 
glasse,  salt,  and  mill  stones,  the  proper  commodities  of  those  parts,  would  be  much  cheaper. 

(Answer  that  Jarrow  Slake  is  not  a  fit  place  for  a  shore,  being  too  near  the  mouth  of  the  haven, 

etc.) 

*  Brand,  ii.  25.  '^  Merchant  Admnturern   Rookt*,  i.  217. 
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The  opposition  to  Shields  trade  was  pushed  to  an  even  greater  length  after  the  Revolution, 
for  by  an  ordinance  dated  Oct.  2,  1691,^  the  Hoastmen  determined  to  confiscate  all  coals 
loaded  there : — *  Whereas  by  the  ancient  customes,  franchises,  and  libertyes  of  the  Company  of 
Hoastmen,  Persons  not  freed  of  the  said  Society  ought  not  to  shipp  coals  or  cause  the  same  to 
be  laid  on  board  of  Shipps  or  other  vessels  att  Sheilds  or  other  places  in  the  River  of  Tine.  .  .  . 
It  is  this  day  ordered  by  the  Governor,  Stewards  (&c.)  that  George  Headlam  and  (six  others) 
doe  seize  upon  all  such  coals  as  shall  be  carryed  downe  to  Sheilds  or  any  other  place  or  places 
in  the  River  of  Tine,  and  there  shipped  or  laid  on  board  any  shipps  or  other  vessells  from  any 
staith  or  staithes  within  the  said  river  of  Tine  by  any  p***"  or  p*®°*  whatsoever  not  free  oi 
the  said  fraternity  of  Hoastmen  .  .  .  one  half  part  of  the  coales  seized  to  go  to  the  seizor  and 
the  other  to  the  company.' 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  summarise  the  further  history  of  Jarrow  Slake  ballast  quay, 
which  had  proved  so  fruitful  a  source  of  litigation.  Talbot  and  Allen  retained  their  lease  of 
the  Slake  for  some  years,  although  they  seem  to  have  made  no  profitable  use  of  it,  since  in 
March  1692  ^  the  deputy-surveyor  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  reporting  on  the  petition  of 
John  Whiteing  for  a  lease  of  the  Slake,  stated  that  although  Talbot  and  Allen's  rent  was  in 
arrear  from  the  Restoration,  their  patent  still  held  good ;  but  as  they  had  made  no  profit  upon  it, 
they  might  be  prepared  to  relinquish  it  in  favour  of  Whiteing  if  the  arrears  of  £159  10s.  owing 
by  them  were  discharged.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  had  meanwhile  granted  a  lease  to 
one  Samuel  Shepherd  for  the  erection  of  a  ballast  shore  in  the  Slake,  whereupon  in  1694  the 
Corporation  commenced  an  action  against  them  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  on  June  18, 
1697,^  a  verdict  was  found  that  the  defendants  could  not  lawfully  use  a  ballast  quay  or  wharf 
at  Westoe  or  Jarrow  Slake  without  the  licence  of  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Newcastle,  and 
that  the  erection  of  such  a  ballast  wharf  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  river.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  appeal  was  dismissed  on  May  8,  1698,*  and 
the  order  in  favour  of  the  Corporation  confirmed.  This  decision  appears  to  have  ruled  until 
the  abolition  of  Newcastle's  control  of  the  river,  no  further  attempt  to  erect  quays  or  wharves 
without  the  licence  of  the  Corporation  being  recorded. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  South  Shields,  although  a  small  town  as  modem 
populations  run,  a  shipping  and  maiuifacturing  centre  of  considerable  importance  and  prosperity. 
The  Siilt  trade  was  almost  at  its  zenith,  the  town  possessing  a  larger  number  of  pans  than  its 
immediate  rival,  North  Shields.  Glass-making  had  been  added  to  its  staple  industries,  and  the 
manufacture  of  alum,  which  was  to  develop  into  the  great  chemical  trade  of  the  following 
century,  had  been  commenced.  South  Shields  folk  were  already  a  wealthy  shipowning  com- 
munity. The  town  held  its  full  share  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  river,  and  the 
Eustcndcrs  were  largely  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry.  The  town  had  already  its  postmaster 
juid  postal  services,  as  we  learn  from  a  curious  letter  dated  December  1706,*  from  John  Bell, 

'   Hostmurs  liook-M,  148.  ■*  House  of  Lords  Journals,  xrL  239. 
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who  (les(Tibes  himself  iis  'Post  Master  at  Newcastle  and  North  and  South  Shields/  He  states 
that  he  bid  held  that  office  ever  since  the  Revohition,  and  fanned  '  the  by-letters  of  the  Post 
Miister  General,  for  which  I  paid  £24  a  year  for  several  years,  then  they  raised  me  to  £30. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  Sir  Henry  Liddell  and  Mr.  Robert  Ellison,  his  son-in-law, 
to  wrest  part  of  the  benefit  of  my  farm  out  of  my  hands,  not  with  design  for  public  good,  or  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  South  Shields  in  general,  but  for  a  private  end  of  their  own,  the 
obtaining  it  for  the  Post  Master  of  Durham,  who  had  married  Sir  Henry  Liddell's  maid.  They 
hiul  mjide  two  former  attempts  to  effect  this,  and  now  ventured  on  a  third,  by  a  representation 
to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Durham,  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  and  of  my  answer  thereto.  Sir 
Henry  Liddell,  being  now  in  the  town,  will  push  the  matter  with  all  imaginable  expedition.' 
Appiirently  it  was  the  Postmastership  of  South  Shields  Sir  Henry  Liddell  wished  to  bestow  on 
his  friend  at  Durham. 

The  prosperity  of  the  town  had  already,  indeed,  reawakened  the  hostility  of  Newcastle. 
The  Hostmen,  in  November  1699,^  had  re-enacted  their  ordinances,  providing  (under  a  penalty 
of  £10,  half  to  go  to  the  informer)  that  '  no  free  brother  shall  .  .  .  goe  or  send  to  North  or 
South  Shields,  or  any  of  the  ballast  Shoares,  or  within  any  part  of  the  river  of  Tine,  or  in  any 
pla<'e  whatsoever  without  the  walls  of  the  towne  of  Newcastle,  to  talk  or  speake  with  the  owner, 
Miister,  Purser,  or  other  person  belonging  to  any  shipp.  Hoy,  or  other  vessell  whatsoever  upon 
the  water';  while  in  May  1707^  several  members  were  fined  the  large  sum  of  £10  each  for 
having  loaded  at  '  Sheales '  the  ships  Jacob  and  Sarah,  Eagle  of  Scarborough,  Liddle  of 
London,  and  Thovrias  of  Whitby,  which  had  first  taken  in  part  of  their  loading  at  Sunderland. 
On  December  8,  1726,^  the  Merchant  Adventurers  Company  resolved  'that  this  Company 
does  agree  with  the  Committee  that  divers  goods  and  merchandises  are  landed  at  Shields  to  the 
great  loss  of  this  Company  and  the  Corporation  by  neglect  of  the  water-bailiff'  there,  and  hopes 
that  effectual  care  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  same  for  the  future.' 

Curiously  enough,  however,  we  find  Newcastle  interesting  itself  in  the  salt  trade  of  the 

town,  for  on  June  6,  1701,*  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Newcastle  petitioned  the  House  of 

Commons  in  favour  of  the  numerous  body  engaged  in  the  salt-works  upon  the  Tyne,  who  from 

the  great  decay  of  that  trade  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  indigence,  and  became  a  burden  to  the 

town  and  places  adjacent.     On  October  7th  the  same  year  a  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 

Excise  Wiis  presented  to  Parliament,  on  the  petition  of  the  Company  of  the  Royal  Fishery,  as  to 

frauds  by  drawbacks  upon  salt  obtained  by  fishermen  of  North  and  South  Shields  and  other 

pliices  in  the  North,  which  salt  was  used  for  curing  fish  in  the  North  Sea  and  never  exported 

*^  pretended.     The  report  states  that  the  practice  of  taking  in  salt  in  Scotland  to  cure  fish  and 

'"ifterwards  bringing  it  to  England  was  a  great  prejudice  to  the  duties,  and  prosecutions  against 

^he  offenders  were  ordered.      On  February  2,  1702,  a  petition  occurs  from  the  coal-owners 

coiieeming  the  decay  of  the  salt  trade,  by  which  to  their  great  distress  they  lost  the  means  of 

disposing  of  their  small  coals.     There  is  a  similar  petition  from  the  sidt-makers.     Indeed,  we 

can  imagine  the  importance  of  the  salt  industry  to  the  coal  trade  when  we  remember  that  it 

required  50  cwt.  of  coal  to  make  a  ton  of  Siilt.     This  enormous  consumption  of  fuel,  naturally, 

with  the  imperfect  means  of  combustion  then  adopted,  created  a  vast  quantity  of  smoke,  which 

hung  over  the  town  like  a  pall,  and  was  visible  for  miles.     Daniel  Defoe,^  in  his  journey  to  the 

Sortli  in  1768,  siiys:  *  Prodigious  are  the  quantities  of  coals  which  those  salt-works  consume, 


^  HoistmtiCs  Books,  156. 
'  'W.,  171. 

'  ^tnhant  Adventurers'  Books,  i.  2)4. 
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and  the  tires  make  such  a  smoke  that  we  saw  it  ascend  in  huge  clouds  over  the  hills  tour  miles 
before  we  came  to  Durham,  which  is  at  least  sixteen  miles  off.'  Again,  in  describing  his  ascent 
of  the  Cheviots,  he  says :  '  We  could  plainly  see  the  smoke  of  the  salt-pans  at  Sheals  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,  which  was  about  forty  miles  south  from  this.*  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  on  his 
tour  of  the  North  in  May  1725,  records  that  the  salt  boilers  of  South  Shields  made  only  Gd. 
per  day.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Gumming  of  Langley  that  about 
1760  coal  was  worked  out  of  Langley  and  Charlaw  Pits  and  carried  on  the  backs  of  ponies  to 
South  Shields  to  supply  the  Si\lt-pans.  When,  however,  various  methods  of  coking  and  ushig 
these  small  coals  were  adopted,  the  cost  of  salt-making  from  sea- water  increased  considerably, 
and  finally  the  trade  became  unprofitable. 

Holborn  was  the  chief  centre  of  the  salt  industry,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  pans  also  existed 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  These  seem  to  have  been  disused  or  abandoned  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter  leased  on  Januarj^  1,  1765,  to 
Elizabeth  Blagdon,  widow,  certain  waste  ground  and  site  of  salt-pans  which  William  Blythman 
Adamson  had  held,  and  on  which  twelve  cottages  and  two  shops  had  been  erected.  From 
internal  evidence  this  lease  applied  to  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  running  from  the 
Mill  Dam  to  the  Lawe.  The  salt  output  of  the  town  was  exceedingly  large.  The  Excise 
returns  show  that  the  local  make  of  salt  in  the  eight  years  from  1739  to  1746  was  88,886  tons, 
of  which  Bly th  produced  8339  tons ;  Hartley,  2673  tons ;  Sunderland,  2548  tons ;  Shields,  74,574 
tons ;  and  Howdon  Pans,  752  tons.  In  1760  there  were  140  pans  in  South  Shields,  chiefly  located 
around  the  Mill  Dam  and  Stone  Quay.  Each  pan  paid  in  that  year  2s.  3d.  cess,  a  total  of 
16  guineas,  the  owners  being  entered  in  the  assessment  list  as  under: — M.  Bell,  Esq.,  13  pans; 
Jno.  Simpson,  Esq.,  6;  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  2;  Ld.  Ravensworth,  26;  Mr.  Ekl.  Hodgson,  3; 
M.  Ridley,  Esq.,  2 ;  Mr.  Ed.  Fairies,  6;  Mr.  Rutherford,  2 ;  Hill,  for  Atkinson,  4;  Mr.  Hill,  4; 
Mr.  Crofton  (now  Mr.  Dears),  3 ;  Mr.  Trotter  (now  Mr.  Isaac  Cookson),  6 ;  Jno.  Cookson,  Esq., 
5;  William  Thompson,  4;  Mr.  White,  2  ;  Jno.  Thompson,  for  Chandler,  4;  Mr.  Shrives,  2;  Jno. 
Burdon,  Esq.,  5  ;  Mr.  Nicholas  Fairies,  4 ;  Kirkby  and  Co.,  2 ;  Wm.  Thompson,  4 ;  Cookson  and 
Deer,  4 ;  Mr.  Henry  Radley,  6 ;  Mr.  Smithson,  6 ;  Tavnor  and  Mourhouse,  4 ;  G.  Bowes,  Esq., 
3;  Mrs.  Pearson,  2;  Mrs.  Logan,  2;  Jno.  Thompson,  4.  Four  years  later  Thos.  Winship 
appears  as  owning  six  pans,  including  the  four  held  by  Cookson  and  Deer  in  the  above 
return. 

The  town  two  centuries  ago  presented  in  every  way  a  wide  contrast  to  the  county  borough 
of  to-day.  It  still  consisted  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the  jumble  of  buildings  which  constituted 
the  long  line  of  narrow  streets  running  parallel  with  the  river  from  the  Lawe  to  Jarrow  Slake. 
A  great  part  of  the  township  of  Westoe — the  four  northern  farms  before  referred  to — was 
still  unenclosed  and  cultivated  in  common.  About  1714,  Mary  Eden  (apparently  the  widow  of 
Robert  Eden,  Mayor  of  Newcastle  in  1699)  leased  a  farmhold  or  ninth  part  of  Westoe  (being 
one  of  the  two  fanns  held  along  with  a  freehold  in  1667  by  William  Blythman)  in  the  name  of 
herself  and  her  son  Robert,  then  a  lad  of  thirteen,  and  probably  the  Robert  Eden  later  D.D. 
and  Archdeacon  of  Winchester.  Her  farm  represented  a  fourth  part  of  the  northern  aud 
unenclosed  portion  of  Westoe.  Another  fourth  part  was  held  on  lease  by  Robert  Adamson, 
gent.,  as  successor  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth  (a  daughter  of  William  Bljrthman,  gent.,  of  Westoe, 
who  died  in  1706);  another  fourth  by  George  Harle,  gent,  Adamson's  brother-in-law,  and  the 
remaining  fourth  by  Barbara,  wife  of  Adam  Bentley.  Robert  Adamson  also  held  the  Blythman 
Freeholds.  This  imenclosed  portion  of  Westoe  township  consisted  of  the  great  field  of  417^ 
acres  extending  from  Westoe  village  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the   freehdd  of  Fowler's 
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Close  (that  is,  the  line  of  the  modern  Ogle  and  Wellington  Terraces),  and  from  Laygate  Lane 
to  the  sea ;  the  New  Close  of  40  acres  lying  west  of  the  line  ot  Fowler  Street,  and  including 
the  site  of  St.  Hilda  Colliery  and  the  streets  from  Claypath  Lane  to  about  the  line  of  Burrow 
and  Oyston  Streets;  the  Horse  Night  Fold,  of  about  7 J  acres,  adjoining  it  on  the  west;  the 
Ox  Night  Fold  of  17  acres,  represented  by  the  modern  Green  estate  at  High  Shields,  on 
which  Green,  Cuthbert,  Adelaide,  and  several  adjoining  streets  were  erected;  and  the  Cow 
Night  Fold  of  2  acres,  to  the  east  of  Fowler's  Close,  and  approximately  represented  by  the 
Woodhave  and  Broderick  Streets  of  to-day.  Fowler's  Close,  so  often  mentioned,  was  a  block 
of  freehold  land  of  about  25  J  acres,  occupying  the  area  enclosed  by  Shields  Heugh  boundary 
on  the  north  (approximately  the  line  of  Denmark  Street)  and  Fowler  Street  on  the  west. 
Bent  House  Road  on  the  south,  and  about  the  lino  of  Woodbine  Street  on  the  east.  In  all 
probability  this  is  one  of  the  ancient  freeholds  created  in  1324,  although  its  measurement  does 
not  correspond  with  any  then  given.  Shields  Heugh  was  held  as  a  separate  farmhold,  having, 
as  we  have  seen,  been  enclosed  in  1489.  Some  complications  in  regard  to  holding  the  land  in 
common  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  Adamson's  freehold  interests,  and  these  difficulties 
resulted  in  the  institution,  in  1715,  of  proceedings  in  the  Durham  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which 
the  Edens  and  Bentleys  were  the  plaintiffs  and  Harlo  and  Adamson  the  defendants. 

The  Court,  on  Sept.  11,  1715,  decided  that  the  Common  field  should  be  divided  amongst 
the  four  tenants,  and  under  date  Dec.  1st,  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of  Thomas 
Hilton  of  Hilton,  Thomas  Garth  of  Bolton  Garth,  Anthony  Young  of  Fulwell,  and  John 
Huntley  of  Sunderland-by-the-Sea,  *  for  the  division  of  the  lands  and  grounds  called  Westoe 
Common  Field,  for  the  better  settling  and  assuring  the  shares  of  the  several  persons  concerned, 
in  proportion  to  their  several  farmholds  in  the  township  of  Westoe.*  The  award  of  the 
Commissioners,  dated  Feb.  25,  1716,  after  reciting  the  interests  of  the  respective  parties, 
relates  that  *  when  any  part  of  the  said  grounds  have  been  ploughed,  the  owner,  usually  agreed, 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  sowing  and  reaping  in  common,  that  each  of  them  should  hold 
some  particular  ridges  or  parcels  of  ground  themselves,  but  for  the  residue  of  the  said  ground, 
and  also  the  arable  ground  after  the  corn  thereof  is  reaped,  or  when  the  same  is  laid  down  to 
grass,  the  same  was  and  is  used  and  enjoyed  in  common  .  .  .  and  that  the  division  of  the  said 
ground  would  tend  much  to  the  improvement  thereof"  The  Commissioners  awarded  to  Adam 
Bentley  and  his  wife  (whose  homestead  in  Westoe  village  is  represented  by  the  modem  house 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Heath  family,  and  later  to  Mr.  T.  T.  Dale)  a  narrow  strip  of  160 
acres,  extending  from  the  borough  boundary  at  Westoe  down  to  the  Shields  Heugh  estate,  or 
to  where  the  Pier  Parade  now  runs.  Its  western  boundary  ran  a  little  westward  of  the  line  of 
Sea  View  and  Seafield  Terrace,  coinciding  with  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  old  or  Westoe 
Cemetery.  When  enclosed  it  was  called  the  Bents  Fann,  and  the  Bents  House  was  built  as 
its  homestead.  It  was  the  largest  of  the  four  divisions,  but  it  included  56  acres  of  the  Bents, 
which  were  described  in  the  Terrier  of  Richardson's  Survey  as  *  very  barren,  being  all  sandy 
land  and  broken  ground ;  in  wet  weather  it  keeps  small  sheep  and  young  cattle.'  The  adjoin- 
ing strip  of  103  acres  was  awarded  to  George  Harle,  the  site  of  whose  homestead  in  Westoe 
village  is  now  occupied  by  Alderman  Bowman's  house.  The  western  boundary  of  his  strip  wtis  on  a 
line  now  indicated  by  the  west  wall  of  the  old  cemetery.  He  also  receiveil  the  Cow  Night  Fokl  of 
2  acres  at  the  north-east  comer  of  his  strip.  Robert  Adamson,  whose  farmstead  was  that  long 
occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  Potts,  the  stackgarth  now  forming  the  gardens  of  the  houses  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Mabane,  Graham,  and  Binks,  received  in  right  of  his  leasehold  a  narrow  strip  of  69 
acres  lying  between  Harle's  farm  and  the  Sunderland  highway  (now  Westoe  Lane),  extending 
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from  Westoe  to  Ogle  Terrace  (on  which  the  Infirmary,  St.  Michael's  Church  and  Vicanige,  and 
the  site  reserved  for  the  Municipal  Buildings  are  situated),  together  with  the  New  Close  of 
40  acres,  already  described,  while  the  Ox  Night  Fold  of  17  acres,  together  with  the  miners, 
quarries,  and  minerals  thereunder,  was  allotted  to  him  in  respect  of  his  freehold.  The  share  of 
Mary  Eden  and  her  son  comprised  the  remaining  land,  93  acres  in  extent,  to  the  west  of  the 
Sunderland  Road  and  south  of  the  New  Close.  Their  homestead  in  Westoe  covered  the  site 
later  occupied  by  the  residences  of  Mr.  M.  Wood  and  the  present  Town  Clerk. 

The  award  also  set  out  several  private  roads,  including  one  (afterwards  known  as  the 
Jingling  Gate  Road) '  from  Mr.  Coulson's  grounds,  along  by  the  north  side  of  the  he<lge  ot  the 
New  Close  to  the  common  highway  leading  from  the  town  of  Westoe  to  South  Shields': 
another,  in  continuation  of  this  (later  known  as  Bent  House  Road),  from  the  highway  at  the 
west  corner  of  Fowler's  Close, '  along  by  the  south  side  of  the  south  hedge  of  Fowler's  Close, 
through  the  several  allotments  of  the  said  Robert  Adamson  and  George  Harle,  eastward  as  far 
as  there  shall  be  occasion  for  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  siiid  allotments  to  use  the  same.' 
A  third  private  road  was  to  run  '  through  the  gate  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  of  Westoe  and 
so  along  by  the  west  hedge  of  the  high  garth  parcel  of  the  gromids  allotted  to  George  Harle,  to 
the  allotments  of  Adam  Bentley'  (?Horsley  Hill  Road);  and  a  fourth,  *for  the  use  of  all  the 
said  partys  from  the  north  side  of  the  town  of  Westoe  through  the  gate  there,  down  Fulwell 
Balk  and  Halliway  Slids,  parcel  of  the  grounds  allotted  to  George  Harle  and  Adam  Bentley  as 
the  same  way  is  now  used,  and  so  to  the  seaside.'  A  fifth  private  way  '  to  be  eight  yanls  in 
breadth,  and  laned  ott'  for  the  use  of  Adam  Bentley  and  his  wife  through  the  gate  into  the 
allotment  of  George  Harle  along  the  north  side  of  the  hedge  dividing  the  same  from  Harle's 
grounds,  and  so  eastward  to  the  allotment  of  Adam  Bentley  and  his  wife.'  George  Harle  was 
also  given  a  right  of  way  out  of  the  west  end  of  the  Cow  Night  Fold  into  the  highway  to  South 
Shields  (this  way  would  be  approximately  on  the  line  of  Denmark  Street  of  to-day),  while 
Bentley  and  his  wife  were  to  have  liberty  to  water  their  cattle  at  the  spring  or  pool  in  Harle's 
allotment  in  time  of  drought,  and  the  Edens  were  to  have  liberty  to  lead  coals  or  other 
materials  for  the  use  of  the  farm  along  the  way  awarded  to  Bentleys,  from  Mr.  Coulson's  ground 
along  by  the  south  hedge  of  the  New  Close  to  the  Horse  Close.  All  the  tenants  were  to  have 
the  right  to  work  stone  at  the  quarry  in  Eden's  ground  (the  Casten  Quarry)  on  levelling  the 
rubbish. 

The  highway  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  award  was  the  road  which  ran  between  the 
old  ferry  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  at  South  Shields  and  that  belonging  to  the  Bishop 
at  Sunderland.  Origmally  the  Shields  ferry-landing  seems  to  have  been  near  what  is  now  the 
Coble  Landing.  It  formed  an  important  link  in  the  line  of  communication  coastwise,  aftbnling 
ivs  it  did  the  only  alternative  to  journeying  round  by  the  bridge  at  Newcastle,  and  was  con- 
sequently jealously  guarded  by  the  authorities.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion  in 
1715,  Lord  Scarborough,  commanding  the  royal  troops,  seized  the  Shields  ferries  and  took 
away  the  boats  for  three  days  to  prevent  the  possibility  ot  their  being  used  by  the  rebels, 
whilst  the  guns  and  arms  belonging  to  the  colliers  in  the  harbour  were  also  seized,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  both  the  harbour  towns  required  to  sign  an  '  Association  to  stand  by  King 
George.'  The  Dean  and  Chapter  jealously  guanled  their  monopoly  of  ferry  rights,  which  makes 
all  the  more  inexplicable  the  incident  related  in  the  rare  appendix  to  Spearman's  Enquiry 
into  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  printed  in  1729. 
It  states  that  the  Deim  and  Chapter's  lessee  of  the  ferry-boat  at  South  Shields,  a  poor  widow, 
being  injured  by  another  person's  setting  up  a  ferry-boat,  and  taking  unto  himself  the  convey- 
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aiice  of  passengers  over  the  river  Tyiie,  prosecuted  an  action,  and  recovered  about  £20  and 
costs,  for  which  the  defendant  was  confined  in  prison.  The  lessee,  who  was  desirous  of  renewing 
her  lease,  thought  that  it  would  count  as  a  piece  of  merit  that  she  had  in  this  manner  sup- 
ported the  Dean  and  Chapter's  ferry  rights,  but  on  applying  to  that  body  for  a  renewal  of  her 
lease  at  the  usual  fine  and  fee,  was  refused,  unless  she  would  discharge  the  prisoner,  and  forgo 
the  damages  and  costs  she  hiul  recovered,  *  whereupon  her  attorney  told  the  Dean  he  had  a 
letter  of  an  extraordinary  character  from  their  registrar  and  wrote  by  their  order,  threatening 
his  clyent  that  her  lease  should  never  be  renewed  unless  she  complied  with  these  harsh  terms.  He 
(the  Dean)  seemed  surprised,  and  told  his  brethren  (present  in  Chapter)  that  it  was  imprudently 
(lone  to  let  such  a  thing  appear  under  their  hands,  which  might  be  made  ill  use  of  upon  a 
complaint  in  Parliament,  or  to  that  effect,  and  pressed  the  attorney  to  deliver  it  up ;  which  he 
refused  to  do  unless  they  would  renew  such  lease  to  his  clyent  upon  the  old  terms;  which  they 
thereupon  complied  with,  granted  the  renewal!,  and  took  up  the  letter.'  A  little  later  the 
ferries  appear  to  have  been  leased  by  the  Newcastle  Corporation,  whose  monopoly  Wiis  success- 
fully challenged  by  Robert  Wallis,  the  first  South  Shields  shipbuilder,  who  established  a 
service  of  sculler-boats, 

Originally  the  road  from  the  ferry-landing  ran  direct  up  the  face  of  the  cliff  on  the 
site  now  covered  by  the  Corporation  staithes,  and  thence  along  the  line  of  Mile  End  Road, 
Fowler  Street,  and  Westoe  Lane.^  It  apparently  continued  southward  on  the  line  of  the 
footpath  which  still  crosses  Westoe  village,  and  runs  along  the  west  wall  of  the  cemetery 
(in  the  field  tuijoining  which  part  of  the  causeway  can  still  be  traced)  through  old  Harton 
\'illage  and  by  the  back  of  Linden  Gardens.  The  northern  end  of  the  road  was  diverted 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  easier  gradient  of  the  Long  Bank,  the  old  Scotch 
Church  being  erected  in  1718  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  road,  which  as  'formerly  the  King's 
Highway'  was  one  of  the  few  freehold  sites  in  South  Shields  township.  The  increasing 
traffic  early  in  the  century  rendered  the  highway  inadequate  for  the  public  requirements, 
and  in  February  1731  ^  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  number 
of  freeholders  and  inhabitants,  setting  forth  that  the  road  le^iding  from  South  Shields  by 
Cleadon  to  Monkwearmouth  shore,  and  from  thence  by  Hylton  Bridge  to  Newciistle, 
nineteen  miles  in  length,  was  by  reason  of  the  deepness  of  the  soil  and  many  carriages 
jmssing  along  become  very  ruinous  and  much  out  of  repair.  The  inhabitiints  of  the 
several  parishes  through  which  the  road  leads,  not  being  of  ability  to  amend  the  same, 
pniyed  that  a  Bill  might  be  passed  for  repairing  and  amending  the  road.  Evidence 
having  been  given  by  John  Harle  (possibly  one  of  the  Harles  of  whom  we  find  such 
frequent  mention  amongst  the  ancient  tenants  of  the  borough)  in  support  of  the  petition, 
Iciive  to  bring  in  the  Bill  was  granted,  and  it  subsequently  became  law.  Under  this  Act 
was  constructed  the  existing  high-road  from  South  Shields  ferry  through  Harton  and 
Cleadon  to  Fulwell.  This  highway  in  its  earlier  days  was  an  exceedingly  lonely  rojul,  not 
without  its  share  of  tragedies  and  crimes.  One  of  the  most  mysterious  of  these  occurred 
on  January  24,  1753.  William  Maud,  a  Sunderland  merchant,  visited  South  Shields  on 
business  on  that  date,  and  sUirted  on  his  return  journey  on  horseback  in  the  evening,  but 
never  reached  his  home.  Every  search  was  made  for  him,  even  the  Tyne  being  dragged, 
and  the  sea-banks  and   ballast   hills  examined.      His  horse,   with   saddle  and  bridle,  was 

*  Although  the  portion  of  the  footpath  from  the  Westoe      liighway  followed  this  course,  as  it  certainly  ran  along  the 
Hotel  into  Weatoe  village  has  only  been  opened  to  the      line  followed  by  the  footpath  southward  of  Westm*. 
public  in  recent  years,  the  presumption  is  that  the  ancient  -  Hoxme  of  Commons  Journalft^  xxv.  923. 
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found  within  throe  hundred  yards  of  where  ho  was  last  seen.  Rewards  of  150  guineas  were 
offered  by  his  widow,  the  Crown,  and  the  M.P.s  for  the  county,  but  it  was  not  until  two 
months  hful  elapsed  that  any  trace  of  him  was  found.  On  March  22nd  his  body  was  dis- 
covered by  a  country  lad  in  a  runner  of  water  at  Boldon,  not  far  from  the  roadside  at  Cleadon. 
At  the  inquest  next  day  a  verdict  of  *  wilful  murder  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown ' 
was  returned,  and  the  crime  has  remained  a  mystery  to  this  day. 

The  only  communication  the  highway  niiide  with  the  sands  and  seashore,  other  than 
by  the  private  roads  referred  to  in  the  Award,  seems  to  have  been  by  the  narrow  Field 
House  Lane,  which  ran  along  the  line  of  the  modern  Bath  Street,  to  the  south  of  Field 
House,  and  of  the  site  of  St.  Aidan's  Church,  and  so  eastward  to  the  sands.  Many 
ineffectual  attempts  to  close  this  road  to  the  public  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
sometimes  by  fastem'ng  up  the  gates,  at  others  by  turning  ferocious  bulls  out  to  graze  in 
the  fields,  but  the  public  rights  were  mainUiined,  and  the  fact  that  this  had  been  an  ancient 
footpath  was  accepted  in  a  trial  at  Durham  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  foreshore  wjis  then 
undisfigured  by  the  masses  of  ballast  and  rubbish  deposited  in  later  years,  and  the  sands 
stretched  unbroken  from  the  foot  of  the  Lawe  to  the  Trow  Rocks.  On  this  expanse  were 
held  annually,  usually  in  the  autumn,  the  South  Shields  races.  They  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  September  1723  in  the  following  advertisement  from  the  Newcdsfle  Courant: — 

*To  be  run  for  upon  South  Shields  Sands,  26th  September,  a  plate  of  the  value  of  £3 — three 
heats — three  miles  to  each  heat,  etc.      To  book  at  Mr.  W.  Hudson's  in  South  Shields. 

*  Also  a  smock  of  the  value  of  one  guinea  to  be  run  for  by  women  the  same  day,  etc.* 

In  1740  the  races  were  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  that  year — really  directed  against  the 
*  race  meetings '  got  up  as  a  cover  for  Jacobite  gatherings — which  forbade  the  holding  of 
any  races  where  the  stake  was  below  a  certain  amount.  They  were  not  revived  until  early  in 
the  last  century. 

We  have  a  concise  account  of  the  town  preserved  in  the  Universal  Magazine  for 
1748:  *  South  Sheeles,  as  it  is  commonly  pronounced,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  Wearmouth,  is  a  large  village  in  which  are  200  pans  for  boiling  sea- 
water  into  stilt,  of  which  such  quantities  are  made  here  as  not  only  furnishes  the  city  of 
London,  but  all  the  towns  between  the  Thames  and  the  Tyne,  where  there  is  water 
carriage,  and  the  meadows  to  the  west  and  south  of  London.  The  river  before  this  village 
is  full  of  ships,  either  to  load  Sidt  or  coals,  which  are  brought  from  the  steathes  or 
loading- places  in  barges  or  lighters  or  keels,  as  they  are  called  by  the  inhabitants  on  this 
coiist,  all  of  which  greatly  contribute  to  the  trade  and  improvement  of  Shields,  which  on 
this  account  is  well  inhabited  by  the  manufacturers  of  salt,  several  substantial  captains  or 
masters  of  ships,  and  such  tnulesmen  and  artificers  as  are  necessary  and  depend  upon  the 
said  works  and  the  sea  service.'  Wellington  Street  was  then  the  aristocratic  quarter  of 
the  town,  in  which  the  shipowners  and  other  wealthy  inhabitants  had  their  residences. 
The  Bixnk  Tops,  now  known  as  the  Liiwe,  were  covered  with  wormwood  scrub,  and  formed 
a  favourite  lounging-place  for  those  interested  in  watching  the  shipping  work  its  way  in 
and  out  across  the  bar.  What  is  now  the  business  centre  of  the  town — the  Market-Place 
and  King  Street — was  open  fiekls,  sometimes  in  grass,  sometimes  in  com.  These  fields, 
whirh,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  formed  part  of  the  original  donation  of  King  Oswin 
to  the  n^ligious  house  of  St.  Hild,  then  formed  part  of  the  Wviug  of  that  church,  and  in 
the  mi(l-(?entury  were  leased  by  Nicholas  Fairies  (father  of  the  unfortunate  magistrate  who 
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St.  Hild'sin  1760. 
Drawn  from  an  old  Plan  of  Green's  Estate. 


was  murdered  at  Jarrow  Slake  in  1832)  at  a  rental  of  £16  per  annum.  A  raised  footpath 
of  pan  rubbish  led  across  the  fields  from  the  end  of  Saltwell  Lane  to  the  church  gate, 
where  stood  the  stocks  as  a  warning  to  evil-doers. 

St.  Hildas  was  a  pretty  little  country  church  of  antique  design,  described  by  Bourne  in 
1731  as  *  going  to  decay,  and  is  about  to  be  rebuilt.'  Its  main  entrance  was  through  a 
porch  in  the  south.  On  the  north  side,  in  a  small  garden, 
and  at  right  angles  with  the  church  tower,  the  parsonage, 
an  unlovely  square  brick  building,  was  erected  about  1770. 
The  churchyard  on  the  south  sloped  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  Mill  Dam  Creek,  or  the  river  Branin,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  up  which  the  tide 
flowed  as  far  as  the  modern  Catherine  Street.  The  creek, 
when  filled  with  water  at  high  tide,  formed  a  picturesque 
lake,  the  sides  clothed  with  bright  green  salt  grass,  with 
fields  and  gardens  sloping  down  to  its  margin  on  either 
hand,  where  to-day  we  have  the  un picturesque  and  grimy 

outlines  of  St.  Hilda  Colliery  and  the  Gas-works  on  the  one  side,  and  the  squalid  streets 
built  early  in  this  century  on  the  other.      In  a  hard  winter  skating  could   be   carried   on 
where  Waterloo  Vale  now  runs.     From  the  church  gates  a  footpath  ran  diagonally  across 
to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  churchyard,  into  the  district  known,  from  its  abundance  of 
trees  and   foUage,  as  *  Paradise.'      The  only  exit  for  cart  trafiic  westward   from  the  Market- 
place  was    by  a   narrow   lane,   skirting    the   north   wall    of    the  churchyard,  and   running 
straight  down  to  what  is  to-day  known  as  the  Mill  Dam,  where  it  crossed  the  creek  or  gut 
by  a  crazy   wooden   bridge — barely  wide   enough  for  one  vehicle   to   cross   it  at  a   time — 
which  divided  the  town  into  '  Fishergate '  and  *  Pannergate,'  and  its  inhabitiints  into  *  over- 
dammers'  and  *  under-dammers.'     The  two  water-mills  from  which   the  inlet  took   its  name 
were  contained  in  a  large  stone  building,  which  stood  where  is  now  the  entrance  to  Cowen's 
Place,  a   little  above  the  Seaman's  Institute  in  Commercial   Road.      The  mills  only  worked 
when   the   tide  was  in,  and  in    later  times   the    building   was   transformed   into    tenement 
property. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  wooden  bridge  across  the  Mill  Dam,  the  road 
separated  into  two  branches.  One,  a  steep  narrow  lane  called  the  Newcastle  Road,  ran 
'back  of  the  hills'  on  the  line  followed  by  the  Commercial  Road  of  to-day.  Oflf  this 
road,  on  the  east  side,  stood  the  mansion  of  the  Green  family,  who  owned  so  much 
property  in  South  Shields.  It  was  a  large  stone  house,  standing  in  its  own  courtyard,  and 
was  subsequently  used  as  a  farmhouse,  and  later  as  a  stable,  being  destroyed  during  the 
brick-making  operations  of  the  Messrs.  Cuthbert  in  the  first  half  of  last  century.  The 
other  road  continued  westward  for  some  distance  on  the  line  of  East  Holborn  of  to-day. 
It  then  passed  up  Durham's  Bank  as  far  as  the  old  poorhouse,  which  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Poorhouse  Landing,  where  Yoimg's  graving  dock  was  afterwards  constructed.  From  the 
I^eanmouth  bridge  the  roiul  circled  round  the  edge  of  the  Slake,  but  was  usually  impass- 
able at  high  water,  and  always  so  in  a  storm.  Communication  with  Newcastle  was  only 
obtainable  in  bad  weather  by  way  of  Boldon  Lane  (the  Hudson  Street  of  to-day)  and 
Harton  Green  Lane,  but  when  the  weather  was  favourable  the  more  direct  route  by  the 
^m  Lane  of  to-day  was  followed^  From  the  Dean  Bridge  a  lane  ran  off  south-eastward 
to  the  Sunderland  highway  at  Westoe.      It  bore  the  ominous  name  of  Cut  Throat  Lane, 
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on  account,  tniclition  says,  of  some  dark  tragedy  which  it  had  once  witnessed,  but  of  which 
no  record  has  been  preserved,  and  became  the  Dean  Lane  of  a  later  period.  Some  distance 
along  this  lane  the  Laygate  Lane,  originally  Pan  Ash  Lane,  branched  off,  running  north- 
ward through  the  rubbish  hills  which  then  separated  West  Pans — the  Holborn  of  to-day — 
from  the  Lay  Gate.  By  it  and  its  connecting  Lime  Kiln  Opening,  now  Nile  Street,  the 
stone  from  Gisten  Quarries  and  the  limestone  from  Fulwell  wiis  carted  to  the  Stone  Quay 
(hence  named)  for  shipment. 

The  importance  of  South  Shields,  and  especially  of  its  trade  and  shipping  at  that 
period,  is  attested  by  the  care  taken  to  guard  it  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,^  when  Burrell's 
regiment  was  quartered  in  the  town  in  order  to  protect  the  harbour,  whilst,  on  October 
24th  that  year,  no  fewer  than  seventeen  transports  with  troops  arrived  in  Shields  Harbour. 
Possibly  the  vigilance  of  the  guard  was  relaxed  after  the  shattering  of  Prince  Charles's 
hopes  at  Culloden,  since  it  was  at  South  Shields  that  the  famous  Earl  of  Perth,  who 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Pretender's  forces  in  the  battle,  landed  a  fugitive.  After 
many  adventures  he  hjul  managed  to  smuggle  himself  on  board  a  small  coasting- vessel 
bound  for  Shields,  from  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Biddick,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity 
until  his  death,  his  son,  Thomas  Drummond,  working  in  the  pits.  Some  of  the  e^irl's 
descendants  still  reside  in  the  borough. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  trade,  indeed,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  century,  compelled 
Newcastle  to  make  a  concession,  against  which  she  had  always  stubbornly  fought,  by 
granting  a  licence  for  the  erection  of  a  ballast  wharf  in  South  Shields  to  Alderman 
Simpson,  a  member  of  that  Corporation,  whose  quay  is  described  as  being  at  *  the  high 
part  of  Shields.'  In  June  1754  ^  John  Burden,  then  the  principal  magistrate  in  South 
Shields,  sought  leave  to  erect  a  ballast  quay  *on  the  sands  at  the  east  end  of  South 
Shields,'  but  the  Trinity  Brethren,  to  whom  the  question  was  referred,  were  of  opinion 
'  that  if  a  quay  is  built  upon  the  said  sand  in  the  maimer  above  mentioned,  it  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  Tyne,  and  be  a  great  nuisance  to  the  said 
river.'  Two  years  later  another  South  Shields  applicant  was  more  successful.  In  1756,' 
Mr.  Isaac  Cookson,  who  was  a  freeman  of  Newcastle,  having  secured  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham  the  most  eligible  site  for  a  ballast  wharf  at  South  Shields,  drove  a 
very  good  bargain  with  the  Corporation,  whereby  he  and  his  successors,  for  a  term  of  two 
hundred  years,  were  to  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  13d.  per  ton  on  all  ballast  discharged 
there.  Mr.  Burden  obtained  a  licence  for  a  wharf  at  the  Broad  Landing  shortly  after.  Its 
position  ciin  be  accurately  fixed  from  the  knowledge  that  a  half  share  therein  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Fairies  a  few  years  later,  and  it  was  later  known  as  Fairies'  Quay.  In  the  construction 
of  these  quays  we  have  the  beginning  of  those  huge  accumulations  of  London  gravel  and 
sand  which  still,  although  many  of  them  have  been  removed,  disfigure  the  riverward  part 
of  the  town,  and  have  rendered  the  task  of  the  civil  rulers  so  diflBcult  and  complicated. 
Many  extraneous  articles,  of  course,  were  unknowingly  shipped  as*  ballast,  and  the  ballast 
hills  occasionally  proved  a  veritiible  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  to  the  lucky  searcher.  There  is 
a  curious  story  extant  of  a  find  of  treasure-trove  in  this  way  at  Cookson's  Quay.  As  the 
collier  John  and  Mary,  Captiiin  Cummings,  was  casting  her  ballast  there  in  May  1778,* 
seveml  silver  coins  were  discovered,  whereupon  the  whole  of  the  ballast,  which  had  been 


*  Calendar  of  Stale  Papers  Dom.  under  date. 
'"*  Trinity  House  Books. 


'  Report  of  Mumcipal  CorponUums  Inquiry  at  NeweatUe^ 
Oct.  1833  {Journal  Office,  Newcastle). 
«  Richarddon's  Table-book,  il  257. 
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Uikeu  up  in  the  Thames,  was  systematically  examined,  with  the  result  that  a  large  number 
of  gold  coins  of  the  Henrys,  very  well  preserved,  and  of  silver  shillings  and  sixpences, 
chiefly  of  Elizabeth,  were  discovered. 

In  1768  another  important  step  in  the  development  of  the  town  was  made  as  the  result 
of  a  very  astute  move  on  the  part  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  who,  in  the  early 
part  of  that  year,  enclosed  eight  acres  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  town  for  the  purposes 
of  a  market  and  buildings,  and  on  July  26th  decided  '  to  petition  Parliament  about  Shields 
Market  enclosed  for  the  purpose/  They  had  already  induced  the  then  curate  of  St.  Hild's, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Dennis,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  by  which  the  curate  handed  over  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  eight  acres  of  the  Glebe  land  of  St.  Hild,  in  return  for  an  annuity 
of  £30  per  annum  secured  to  him  and  his  successors  from  the  Chapter  funds.  A  more 
short-sighted  policy  in  the  interests  of  St.  Hild's  could  hardly  bo  conceived,  for,  had  the 
church  still  enjoyed  the  income  of  those  eight  acres,  the  living  would  have  been  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  county  at  the  present  day.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  in  the  following 
Session  secured  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  ratifying  the  agreement.  The  preamble  of  the 
Act  is  worth  quotation : — 

An  Act  for  vesting  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  a  certain  piece  of  ground,  adjoining 
to  the  town  of  South  Shields  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  and  for  making  an  adequate 
compensation  to  the  curate  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Hild  in  the  said  county,  and  his  successors  for 
the  same ;  and  for  enabling  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  to  remove  the  fairs  and  market  out  of 
the  said  town  of  South  Shields,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  held  on  the  said  piece  of  ground. 

Whereas  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  etc.,  are  seised  to  them  and  their  successors  of 
the  Manor  of  Westoe  .  .  .  and  also  are  Patrons  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Hild's,  etc.  .  .  . 

And  whereas  the  town  of  South  Shields  ...  is  within  and  part  of  the  said  manor  of  Westoe, 
and  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  are  seised  of  and  entitled  to  hold  two  fairs  (that  is  to  say)  one 
fair  upon  the  24th  day  of  June  and  the  other  fair  upon  the  5th  day  of  September  in  every  year, 
and  also  a  market  on  Wednesday  in  every  week  within  the  same  town. 

And  whereas  the  said  town  of  South  Shields  in  which  the  said  fairs  and  markets  can  now 
be  held  consists  of  one  street  only,  extending  in  length  one  mile  and  a  half  along  the  south  side 
of  the  River  Tyne,  near  the  mouth  or  entrance  thereof,  where  the  ships  using  the  coal  trade  and 
resorting  to  the  port  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  generally  receive  their  loading  of  coals,  on  which 
account  and  by  reason  of  the  many  considerable  manufactories  carried  on  at  South  Shields,  the 
inhabitants  thereof  and  the  great  number  of  persons  resorting  thither  are  of  late  so  much  increased 
that  the  said  town  of  South  Shields  from  its  narrowness  is  not  only  very  improper  and  inconvenient 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  said  fairs  and  markets,  but  the  passage  through  the  same  would 
i»e  much  oljstructed  and  other  great  nuisances  thereby  unavoidably  occasioned. 

And  whereas  Samuel  Dennis  Clerk  is  the  present  Curate  of  the  said  Chapel  of  St.  Hild's,  and 
in  right  of  his  curacy  is  seised  of  and  entitled  to  a  certain  piece  of  ground  containing  eight  acres 
or  thereabouts  reputed  to  be  within  the  township  of  South  Shields  and  contiguous  to  the  said 
t^wn  of  South  Shields,  and  the  same  being  situated  near  the  centre  thereof,  would  not  only  be 
^  proper  and  convenient  place  for  holding  the  said  fairs  and  markets  and  for  making  all  suitable 
^nd  necessary  erections  and  buildings  for  the  accommodation  thereof,  but  would  prevent  the 
aforesaid  obstructions  and  nuisances  in  the  said  street  of  South  Shields,  and  be  a  great  convenience 
and  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  and  all  persons  resorting  thereto. 

And  whereas  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  have  proposed  to  pay  and  secure  to  the  said  Samuel 
Dtinnis  and  his  successor-s,  Curates  of  the  said  Chapel  for  the  time  being,  a  yearly  sum  fully 
adequate  in  value  to  the  said  piece  of  ground  as  a  compensation  for  the  same,  and  the  said 
Samuel  Dennis  hath  consented  and  agreed  to  accept  the  same,*  etc.  etc. 

The  Act  provides  that  'the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  land  .  .  .  bounded  by  other  ground 
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or  knd  belonging  the  Chapel  of  St.  Hild's  towards  the  south,  by  lands  and  grounds  of 
John  Cookson  towards  the  west,  and  of  Nicholas  Fairies  towards  the  east,  and  the  said 
town  of  South  Shields  towards  the  north  .  .  .  shall  from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June 
1768  be  vested  in  and  settled  upon  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  etc.,  and  that  as  a  compensation 
to  the  said  Sanuiel  Dennis  and  his  successors,  Curates  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Hild's,  one  clear 
annuity  or  yearly  sum  of  £30  be  paid  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  their  Successors  to 
the  Curates  of  St.  Hild's  for  ever,  by  two  equal  half-yearly  pajmaents  on  December  24th  and 
June  24th,  clear  of  any  deductions.  .  .  .  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
to  remove  their  fairs  and  markets  from  the  town  of  South  Shields  to  the  said  piece  of 
ground,  and  to  lease  such  parts  of  the  land  as  they  choose  for  terms  not  exceeding  forty 
years  for  the  building  of  dwelling-houses,  shops,  and  warehouses,  so  as  to  enclose  the  eight 
acres  with  proper  and  commodious  buildings.  And  .  .  .  when  and  so  soon  as  the  said 
eight  acres  shall  be  vested  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  it  shall  be  adjudged  and  taken  to 
be  within  the  township  of  South  •  Shields  as  well  in  respect  to  the  holding  of  fairs  and 
markets  as  in  respect  to  the  payment  of  taxes,  rates,  assessments,  etc.*  This  clause,  together 
with  the  wording  of  the  preamble,  seems  to  support  the  contention  that  the  Glebe  land 
had  not  been  considered  as  part  of  either  Shields  or  Westoe  township,  but  as  a  sort  of 
imperium  in  imperio  prior  to  that  date.  The  fact  of  its  remaining  so  distinct  would 
explain  many  things  in  the  ancient  records,  and  especially  the  occasional  mention  of  St.  Hild  s 
and  Shields  as  though  they  were  separate  places. 

The  laying  out  of  the  central  part  of  the  town  into  a  Market-Place  and  business 
streets,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  development  of  the 
town.  Of  the  eight  acres  acquired  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  two  acres  and  one  perch  were 
reserved  as  the  Market  Square,  and  the  remainder  disposed  of  upon  forty  years*  building 
leases.  Upon  the  land  so  leased  was  erected  all  the  valuable  property  now  comprised  in 
the  Market-Place,  East  Street,  West  King  Street,  Thrift  Street,  Dean  Street,  West  Street, 
and  Church  Row.  For  the  dual  purpose  of  providing  offices  for  their  officials  and  a  place 
for  the  holding  of  the  manorial  courts,  etc.,  and  of  sheltering  the  market  people,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  in  or  about  1768,  erected  the  quaint  edifice  now  indifferently  known  as  the 
Town  Hall  and  the  '  Cross.*  The  builder  was  a  South  Shieldsman  named  Hunter.  Although 
there  is  no  record  or  other  evidence  of  the  fact,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  structure 
derives  its  popular  name  of  *  the  Cross  *  from  the  pre-existence  of  a  Market  Cross,  which 
in  that  case  must  have  stood  somewhere  in  the  Low  Street.  At  all  events,  when,  in  the 
summer  of  1901,  the  venerable  structure  was  under  repair,  it  was  found  that  the  central 
pillar,  which,  it  had  been  supposed,  assisted  to  support  the  floor  of  the  Council  Chamber, 
really  served  no  such  purpose,  being  entirely  detached  from  the  floor  and  surmounted  by 
a  capital.  The  pillar,  which  stands  on  a  square  base  of  four  steps,  appears  to  be  of  a 
different  kind  of  stone  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  is  believed  by  some  to  have  been 
part  of  a  cross  erected  anterior  to  the  construction  of  the  Town  Hall.  The  pillar  bears 
carved  on  its  north  side  the  legend,  'Durham  18 J  miles.*  The  open  basement  of  the  Town 
Hall,  supported  on  eight  pillars  and  arches,  was  intended  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for 
use  as  a  corn  and  provision  market.  Prior  to  the  enclosure  of  the  Market-Place,  as  stated 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  authorising  the  sale  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  a  weekly  market 
had  been  held  in  the  crooked,  narrow  street  along  the  river-side  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town.  This  the  Dean  and  Chapter  promptly  transferred  to  the  Market-Place.  They  also 
obtained  from  Bishop  Trevor,  as  Count  Palatine,  a  charter  sanctioning  a  market  to  be  held 
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weekly  on  Wednesdays  from  October  17,  1770,  with  two  annual  tairs  on  the  24th  Jime 
and  the  1st  September.  The  first  fair  was  held  on  June  24,  1771.  Neither  fairs  nor 
markets  are  held  now  on  the  days  originally  prescribed,  the  present '  fairs  *  being  a  survival  of 
the  servants* '  hirings/ 

A  most  interesting  list  of  the  property  owners  in  the  borough  at  that  period  is  afforded 
by  the  Plan  and  Terrier  of  Survey  made  by  Richardson   of  Darlington,  apparently  for   the 
Dean    and   Chapter,  in    1768,  a  manuscript  copy  of  which,  made  by  Mr.  Andrew   Stoddart 
(the  Dean  and  Chapters  agent  in  South  Shields  in  the  early  part  of  last  century),  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  J.P.     Through  this  the  modern  descent  of  much  of 
the  property  can   be   traced.     The  Terrier  embraces   the  whole  of  the  township  of  Westoe 
and  Harton,  and  not  merely  the  portion  dealt  with  in  the  Enclosure  Commissioners*  Award. 
It  shows  that  at  that  date  the  Bents  farm,  allotted  by  the  Award  to  the  Bentleys,  belonged 
to  Woodhouse  Suggett,  from   whom  it  subsequently  passed   to   the   Anderson    family,  and 
through  them  to  the  Harton  Coal  Company.     The  northern  portion  of  Suggett's  holding  is 
now  represented  by  the  South  Marine  Park,  and  the  eastern  portion,  between  the  park  and 
Trow  Rocks,  by  the  Bents  Recreation  Ground,  conveyed  to  the  Corporation  in  1897,  by  the 
Harton  Coal  Company  and  the   Ecclesiastical   Commissioners,  in   exchange  for  certain   con- 
cessions for  the  extension  of  the  railways  owned  by  the  Coal  Company.     The  remainder  of 
the  Bentleys*  holding,  of  course,  is  represented  by  the  Bents  Fann  and  Bents  Cottages  of 
to-day.     Harle's  farm  was  held  by  the  executors  of  Robert  Walker  (who  built  the  old  mansion 
facing  down  Westoe  village),  presumably  in  trust  for  his  daughter  Jane,  who  subsequently 
became  the  wife  of  William  Ingham,  surgeon,  and  mother  of  Robert  Ingham,  the  first  M.P.  for 
South  Shields.     The  latter  inherited  the  estate,  and  having  enfranchised  it,  sold  the  central 
portion  for  the  cemetery,  and  laid  out  the  northern  part  in  building  sites.     Walker's  executors 
also  held  the  High   Garth   of  5f   acres  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Hall.     The  three  fields 
adjoining  Harton  Dyke  on  the  south  side  of  Westoe,  between  the  village  and  the  township 
^un(lar)%  and  running  up  to  the  Sunderland  Road,  known  as  Meadow  Croft  and  North  and 
'^tith  Shepperd  Leigh  (called  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  1618  Shipperlaw),  were  held  by 
I".    Wilkinson.      The   two  latter  probably  represent   the  land  held   in  ancient  days  by  the 
sh(3j>herd  in  return  for  his  services. 

Robert  Adamson's  holding,  both  freehold  and  leasehold,  was  left  at  his  death  in  1733 

lu  thrust  for  his  son,  William   Blythman   Adamson,  then   a  minor.     This   son,  on  attaining 

the     iige  of  twenty-one,  in  1738,  in  order  to  discharge  his  father's  debts,  sold  the  estate  for 

£31  S5  to  Robert  Green,  the  husband  of  Alice,  granddaughter  of  Lewis  Frost,  the  Noncon- 

forixkist    The  western  portion  of  the  Green  estate  at  the  time  of  the  Terrier  (as  shown  by 

tiae    sun^ey  of  William  Bruce  made  the  following  year)^  consisted  of  eight  fields  together, 

nearly  surrounding  that  part  of  Jarrow  Slake  which  is  now  the  Tyne  Dock,  also  two  fields 

At  the  Deans,  near  what  is  now  the  West  Park.     It  possibly  represents  the  land  bequeathed, 

as  We  have  already  seen,  by  Lewis   Frost   to   his   son-in-law,  Thomas   Green,  father  of  the 

ipurchaser  of  the  Adamson  holding.     The  Eden  holding,  which  included  Casten  Quarry  and 

ibe  surrounding  land,  belonged  at  the   time  of  the  survey  to  Adam  Bowlby,  ancestor  of  a 

Double  Shields  family.      In   the   middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  held   by  Mr.  Thomas 

Forrest,  and   subsequently  by  his  executors.     On   this   farmhold,  since  its  enfranchisement, 

have  been  erected  all  the  streets  between  Claypath  Lane  and  Meldon  Terrace,  and  between 

Westoe  Lane  and  Laygate.     On  the  west  of  the  Sunderland  Road,  running  up  to  the  township 

*  Arch.  uEl.f  xxii.  26. 
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boundary,  was  Coldwell-Batts,  of  teu  acres,  part  of  the  South  Farms  divided  in  1618,  lying 
between  what  is  now  Wood  Terrace  and  the  borough  boundary,  and  forming  part  of  the 
leasehold  of  John  Cookson.  This  land  contained  a  fine  well  (the  Caldwell,  reserved  for  the 
five  north  farms  in  the  division  of  1618),  the  water  of  which  was  in  great  repute  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  glass-blowers  employed  at  the  works,  and  was  reserved  for  that  purpose. 
Next  lay  Brinkburn,  the  holding  of  John  Upton,  lying  to  the  south  of  what  is  now  Oxfonl 
Avenue,  and  running  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  borough  towards  the  Deans.  It 
is  represented  by  the  Mortimer  and  Stanhope  Road  districts  of  the  modern  lx)rough.  The 
Moor  Hills  or  Murls,  the  land  between  Meldon  Terrace,  Westoe  Parade,  and  Wood  Terrace, 
and  including  the  cricket-field,  belonged  to  Henry  Wilkinson.  The  whole  of  the  Deans, 
except  Green's  freeholds,  but  including  the  site  of  the  brewery  and  most  of  the  West  Park, 
formed  part  of  the  farmhold  of  John  Watson,  his  land  lying  between  what  is  now  Westoe 
Parade,  Dean  Lane,  and  Boldon  Lane,  but  excluding  the  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Meadow  of 
4J  acres  on  the  east  of  Boldon  Lane,  approximately  where  Tyne  Dock  Station  now  stands, 
which  belonged  to  Mrs.  Smart.  Simonside,  the  portion  of  the  borough  l3ang  round  Jarrow 
Slake,  was  allotted  amongst  the  various  Westoe  farms. 

To  the  north  of  Dean  Lane,  between  it  and  the  Barnes,  and  west  of  Laygate  Lane,  the  Coal 
Potts  and  the  Deeps  of  34  acres  together  belonged  to  Henry  Wilkinson.  Mr.  Radley,  who  was 
lecturer  at  St.  Hild's,  and  held  other  ecclesiastical  appointments,  held  the  Barnes  farm  of 
62  acres,  its  field  running  from  near  Dean  Lane  to  the  river-side,  on  both  sides  the  road  from 
Holborn.  Eiistward  of  this,  on  the  west  side  of  Laygate  Lane,  lay  the  Laygate  homestall,  with 
Barly  Hill  and  Hibberletch,  two  closes  of  13^  acres  in  all.  North  of  this  again  was  the  Lay 
Farm  of  41  acres,  held  by  Mr.  Shrive  and  others,  the  homestall  being  afterwards  known  as  the 
Liiygate  House,  once  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Stevenson  of  the  Jarrow  Chemical  Works.  The 
farm,  identical  with  that  belonging  in  1668  to  Ra.  Milburn,  lay  to  the  west  of  Laygate,  where 
that  thoroughfare  runs  through  the  rubbish  hills  to  East  Holborn.  To  the  east  of  Laygate  was 
the  Laygate  Pasture,  part  of  Mr.  Green's  freehold.  In  the  Pan  Close,  which  lay  between  it  and 
what  is  now  Commercial  Road,  was  the  ancient  Baptist  chapel  and  burying-ground,  which  stood 
to  the  east  of  what  is  now  Holy  Trinity  Churchyard.  Where  High  Shields  Station  now  stands 
was  a  ballast  hill,  with  a  windmill  belonging  to  the  Newcastle  Corporation.  The  latter  body 
also  held  the  Pan  Close  of  8i  acres  and  a  len&e  of  8  J  acres  covered  by  the  Mill  Dam  Creek, 
which  they  forfeited  in  1816  for  filling  up  with  ballast  that  splendid  sheet  of  water.  St.  Hilda 
Colliery  and  buildings  stjind  on  land  which  then  belonged  to  John  Cookson,  and  of  which 
4  acres  of  a  total  of  8  J,  between  the  road  and  the  Mill  Dam  Creek,  and  running  up  'nearly  to 
the  parting  of  the  Chester-le-Street  and  Jarrow  Roads,'  had  been  *  broke  for  brick-making.' 

The  Shields  Heugh  farmhold,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  accommodation  road  to  the 
Cow  Night  Fold,  on  the  line  of  the  Denmark  and  Dale  Streets  of  to-day,  and  extending  to  the 
La  we  and  the  river,  was  then,  with  a  trifling  exception,  the  leasehold  estate  of  Nicholas  Fairies, 
whose  residence  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Green's  home,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of 
the  Sunderland  Road.  W' here  St.  Stephen's  Church  and  graveyard  are  now,  was  the  Docken 
Field,  then  a  pjisturc  which  extended  as  far  south  as  about  Robertson  Street,  and  as  far  east  as 
Baring  Street.  The  site  of  Green's  Terrace,  Blumer's  Terrace,  and  the  Beacon  was  the  Roper's 
Walk  and  Ropery  Close,  the  *  walk'  being  then  in  active  operation.  Immediately  below  on  the 
sands  was  Hogshead  Well,  in  later  times  known  as  the  Roman  Well,  which  was  so  wantonly 
destroyed  by  the  levelling  of  the  ballast  hills  for  the  North  Park  extension.  The  site  of  this 
park  is  described  as  the  Bents  Hills  of  24  acres.     The  Lawe  Fields  occupied  the  space  between 
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Baring  Street  and  the  Lawe  Road,  Jis  far  down  as  where  Woodlands  Terrace  is  now,  while  from 
the  latter  to  and  across  the  present  line  of  Ocean  Road  ran  Hungry  Hole  Field,  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  which  stood  the  Field  House  farmstead.  This  was  bought  by  the  Corporation  in 
1898,  in  order  to  complete  Roman  Road  between  Fairies  Street  and  St.  Aidan's  Road,  and  to 
open  out  the  latter  through  to  Baring  Street.  In  the  opposite  corner  ot  Hungry  Hole  was 
afterwards  (in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign)  erected  the  old  South  Shields  workhouse. 
Between  Hungry  Hole  and  the  Sunderland  turnpike  (now  Mile  End  Road)  wiis  Field  Close, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  what  is  now  Occixn  Road,  on  the  north  by  an  accommodation  road, 
whose  line  is  followed  by  that  of  Bath  Street. 

In  the  north-eiist  corner  of  Field  Close  lay  the  only  piece  of  freehold  (except  the  site  of  the 

old  Scotch  Church,  apparently  built  on  what  had  originally  been  part  of  the  king's  highway)  on 

this  side  of  the  valley.     This  was  the  freehold  Butts,  IJ  acres  in  extent,  lying  on  the  east  side 

of  the  highway.     This  freehold  had  originally,  as  shown  by  the  name,  and  by  an  old  tithe  map, 

been  the  place  set  apart  for  the  practice  of  archery.     It  included  17  rigges  or  ridges,  which  were 

not  fenced  off  from  the  leiisehold  land,  but  had  always  been  ploughed  the  contrary  way  to  the 

other  ridges.     The  Mill  Field,  containing  a  windmill  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle, 

lay  to  the  north  of  the  line  of  Bath  Street,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Dockcn  Field.     Mr.  Fairies' 

leasehold  estate  extended  to  the  west  of  the  highway,  now  Mile  End  Road.     This  portion 

included  the  Tilery,  the  southernmost  field,  of  which  8  acres  was  '  broke  and  used  as  a  Tilery 

and  brickworks.'     Its  site  is  now  represented,  approximately,  by  the  streets  and  buildings  from 

the  old  and  new  poUce  stations  to  the  railway  station.     Northward  of  this  field  were  the  South 

and  North  Parks,  'daily  decreasing  by  the  ballast  hills  daily  increasing.'      The  hills  then 

occupied  19  acres.     Upon  the  balhist  hills  stood  Mr.  Fairies' stable,  which  'stands  above  the 

bank,  hence  in  Westoe.'     The  parks  ran  northward  to  about  Wellington  Street,  at  the  east  end 

of  which  Mr.  Masterman  had  his  '  homestall '  opposite  the  Fairies*  mansion.    Thomas  Brewis  had 

another  adjoining,  while  a  third  residence  in  the  street  belonged  to  Fairies.     Mr.  Stephenson 

owned  a  homestall  at  the  east  end  of  the  street,  and  John  Harding  held  the  Shields  homestall 

'  at  the  top  of  the  bank  at  the  north  end  of  the  Market-Place.'     In  the  Long  Bank,  or  the  High 

Street  below,  were  the  houses  of  John  Fairies,  Mrs.  Wardle,  and  Mr.  Pemberton,  one  of  the 

latter's  three  tenements, '  Cobblers'  Hill,'  not  then  being  built  upon.     From  the  Fairies  family 

this  estate  passed  into  possession  of  the  Anderson  family,  being  reacquired  by  the  Ecclesiastical 

Commissioners,  who  laid  it  out  for  building  purposes. 

At  Harton,  Robert  Stote  of  Horseley  Hill  held  314|  acres,  including  the  Frenchmen's  Bay, 
^hich,  we  are  told, '  has  its  name  from  a  French  ship  being  drove  ashore  there,'  and  the  Trow 
Head  Bents  of  28j  acres,  described  as  whins  or  furze  on  a  barren  benty  soil.  John  Thompson  of 
I^owu  Hill  held  138i  acres;  Mr.  Hogg,  who  had  taken  Walker's  tenement  of  125^  acres,  held 
Jilso  another  tenement  of  122^  acres,  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  which  was  broken  by  quarries. 
Mr.  Sunder  held  a  tenement  of  103  acres,  from  which  the  Simonside  of  24i  acres  had  been  sold 
off  to  Mr.  John  Blenkinsopp.  Mrs.  Sikes  held  137  acres,  and  there  was  a  footway  through  the 
entty  of  her  house;  Mr.  Clay,  84  acres;  and  the  Rev.  R.  1).  Brewster  and  others,  178 J  acres, 
including  Harton  homestall  (the  site  of  Harton  Hall),  the  New  Close,  Harton  Letch,  Coldwell 
Hill,  Hardyards,  Bird's  Hill,  Moorhouse  homestead,  the  east  and  west  High  Moor,  and  Simonside 
Meadow  Close.  Mrs.  Smart  held  part  of  a  tenement  with  the  East  Homestall,  35  acres  in  all, 
'in  which  stands  Ellen  Key's  Cottage.'  Mr.  Cole  had  the  other  part  of  the  tenement,  67 f  acres. 
The  executors  of  Robert  Walker  had  Brunton  Field ;  Elizabeth  Atkinson,  a  homestall  and  garth ; 
John  Potts,  a  homestall ;  William  Hardcastle,  a  homestall  on  the  waste ;  Ellen  Key,  a  homestall, 
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*  which  seems  likely  to  become  a  freehold,  it  pays  no  acknowledgement,  seems  to  have  been  a  part 
of  Mrs.  Smart's,  as  it  stands  in  the  square/  There  was  also  a  house  built  on  the  waste,  for  the  use 
of  the  smith,  but  not  occupied  by  him,  and  the  pinfold,  for  the  *  folding  *  of  stray  horses  and  cattle. 

Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  ballast  landed  at  South  Shields  from  vessels  was  being 
piled  up  in  the  huge  mounds  which  still  disfigure  the  town.  In  Fryer's  Map  of  the  Tyne, 
dated  1778,  nine  of  these  hills  are  shown  on  the  south  side  of  the  Low  Street,  eastward  of  the 
Market-Place,  and  eighteen  as  extending  from  the  Mill  Dam  to  Jarrow  Slake,  on  the  south  side 
of  Holborn.  Many  of  the  latter,  however,  were  the  rubbish  heaps  accumulated  during  the 
centuries  of  Sidt-making.  These  hills,  largely  consisting  as  they  did  of  cinders  and  imperfectly 
consumed  coal,  with  the  refuse  of  the  salt-pans,  came  to  form  a  serious  menace  to  the  safety  of 
the  town.  Whether  by  spontiuieous  combustion  or  in  some  other  way,  some  of  these  hills  took 
fire  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  The  Dean  and  Chapter,  on  Dec.  7,  1793,^  resolve<l  *  that 
£20  be  advanced  to  Mr.  Hargrieve  towards  the  expense  of  extinguishing  the  fire  in  the  rubbish 
hill  at  South  Shields.'  Several  similar  donations  are  recorded  at  subsequent  dates,  while  on 
the  19th  of  the  same  month,  the  Chapter  resolved  'that  a  copy  of  the  case  concerning  South 
Shields  fire  be  sent  and  counsel's  opinion  taken.'  There  is,  it  is  Siiid,  a  picture  in  possession  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  about  that  date,  representing  the  '  Burning  Hills  at  Shields.'  These 
underground  fires  occiu'red  intermittently  down  to  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  ballast  hills 
soon  became  the  battle-ground  of  the  rival  factions  of  fishers  and  panners,  especially  those 
divided  by  the  depression  where  the  South  Shields  Railway  Station  now  stands.  Thomas 
Salmon,  spe^xking  with  the  abundant  knowledge  of  a  former  combatant,  gives  this  spirited 
account  of  these  faction  fights: — 'The  fishers  in  the  low  part  of  the  town  fought  with  the 
paimers  in  the  high  part,  the  sons  of  the  upper  classes  being  mingled  with  the  other  classes  in 
the  contests,  the  missiles  being,  not  smooth  stones  from  the  brook  such  as  those  with  which 
David  slew  Goliath,  but  stones  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  gathered  from  the  hills  and  battle-grounds 
of  the  respective  belligerents.  The  two  youthful  armies  were  usually  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  chasm  in  the  hill,  used  as  a  road  by  the  carts  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  balhist  from 
ships  discharging  at  Fairies'  Crane  to  the  place  of  deposit,  and  when  the  charges  were  made, 
the  combatants  rushed  down  from  their  encampment  on  the  hill,  across  the  ravine,  and  up  the 
other  hill  to  the  opposite  encampment,  with  shouts  and  threats,  the  hats  taken  on  such 
occasions  being  ruthlessly  sacrificed  and  destroyed  as  warlike  spoils.' 

In  course  of  time  the  powers  once  exercised  jointly  by  the  Court  Leet  and  the  Select 
Vestry  seem  to  have  devolved  more  and  more  exclusively  upon  the  latter,  the  Court 
confining  itself  largely  to  the  adjustment  of  civil  disputes  and  the  making  of  presentments 
to  the  Vestry  on  various  subjects.  The  Select  Vestry,  or  Four  and  Twenty,  combined  in 
itself  many  of  the  functions  now  discharged  by  the  Town  Council,  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  the  magistrates.  It  looked  after  the  sanitary  condition  and  policeing  of  the  town, 
the  administration  of  the  poor-law,  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  rates,  and  the 
raising  of  the  quota  of  militia  or  naval  recruits  to  be  furnished  by  the  town,  while  its 
members  included  the  most  responsible  and  influential  of  the  inhabitants,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  list  of  the  Vestry  as  it  existed  shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century : — 


1.  John  Hill  elected  1758 

2.  James  Johnson  ,,       1765 

3.  Charles  Wilson  „       1771 


4.  William  Glazonby  elected  1774 

5.  John  Wallis     *  „       1777 

6.  Thomas  Wallis  „       1779 

*  Book  of  Ada  of  Dean  and  Chapter, 
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7.  Cuthbert  Marshall 

elected  1779 

16. 

Lockwood  Brodrick 

elected  1790 

8.  Isaac  Cooksoii 

1784 

17. 

Leonard  Wright 

lY 

1790 

9.  Henry  Robson 

1784 

18. 

Joseph  Bulmer 

>> 

1791 

10.  Nicholas  Fairies 

1786 

19. 

Henry  Heath 

>l 

1793 

11.  Robert  Green 

1787 

20. 

Simon  Temple 

}) 

1793 

12.  Thomas  Clarke 

1788 

21. 

Francis  Blackett 

>> 

1793 

13.  Matthew  Smith 

1788 

22. 

Thomas  Robertson 

>> 

1794 

14.  Charles  Cockerill 

1789 

23. 

William  Blackburn 

n 

1794 

15.  Nicholas  Teasdale 

1790 

24. 

John  Sharpe 

}> 

1794 

Of  these  gentlemen  Mr.  Charles  Wilsoti  died  before  Easter  Tuesday,  1795,  and  Mr.  Michael 
Rockwood  was  elected  in  his  room;  and  again  at  a  meeting  held  November  16,  1795, 
Messrs.  Joseph  William  Roxby  and  William  Masterman  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Hill  and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  William  Glazonby.  The 
members  elected  in  1794  replaced  Mr.  Edward  Giles,  deceased,  Mr.  William  Tliompson, 
who  had  left  the  town,  and  Mr.  Robert  Cummin,  who  had  resigned.  Membership  of  or 
office  under  the  Vestry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  appreciated,  for  the  records 
of  the  Trinity  House  show  that  on  July  29,  1746,  'upon  a  complaint  of  Mr.  Hodgshon,  a 
brother  of  this  House,  that  he  was  summoned  to  attend  as  a  Parish  Officer  of  the  Parish 
of  South  Shields,  and  several  instances  having  been  shown  that  all  brothers  of  this  House 
are  and  have  been  exempt  from  such  duties,  a  letter  was  wrote  to  John  Burdon,  Esq., 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  of  that  Parish,  to  inform  him  accordingly.' 

For  assessment  purposes  South  Shields  township  was  divided  into  four  wards,  East 
and  West  Pan  Ward,  Middle  Ward  and  Elast  Ward,  the  two  former  representing  roughly 
the  Holborn,  and  the  two  latter  the  Shields  Wards  of  the  modern  borough.  In  1760  the 
salt-pans  and  glass-houses  paid  £17  15s.  3d.,  while  the  assessments  on  the  tenements 
in  Shields  township  only  produced  £9  10s.  6Jd.  Westoe  and  Harton  were  divided  for 
rating  purposes  into  farmholds,  the  number  of  which,  however,  appear  to  have  varied. 
Originally  there  appear  to  have  been  in  Westoe  township  13,  while  in  1760  the  assess- 
ments only  total  up  to  12.}^.  So  in  Harton  in  1760  the  list  shows  9J  farms,  but  in  1778 
only  9|.  In  1760  the  Westoe  'farmes'  yielded  in  all  £5  Os.  OJd.  In  1773-4  Westoe  farms, 
assessed  at  9s.  each,  yielded  £5  4s.  4fd.  The  divisions  seem  to  have  been  arbitrary,  Mr. 
Fairies,  for  instance,  holding  2y*^  farms,  Mr.  Green  ly-y,  while  other  fractional  parts  were 
J,  J,  several  J,  and  J.  Hutchinson,  writing  about  1783,  gives  £120  as  the  Jarrow 
impropriation  from  Fowler's  Close  (the  freehold  before  mentioned),  Sheelheugh,  South 
Shecls,  and  East  and  West  Pans,  while  he  also  mentions  Sheels  Mills  and  Moody's  Mills. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  out-rents  were  for  Harton,  £47 ;  Westoe,  £42 ;  and  Sheels,  £92.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  rents  for  the  borough  are  given  as:  Symondsyd,  £22,  ISs.  4d. ;  Harton, 
£27  6s.;  Westoe,  £25  5s.;  Sheelheugh,  £8  6s.  6d.:  South  Shields  burgages,  £15  17s.; 
salt-pans  and  waste  ground,  £78  (the  salt-pans  in  the  list  numbered  139);  waste  ground 
on  Jarrow  Slake,  then  built  for  a  ballast  shore,  3s.  2d.;  Sheels  Mills  (two  water-mills 
and  two  windmills),  £13  6s.  8d.  The  land-tax,  at  4s.  in  the  £,  was  on  Harton,  £19  13s.  4d. ; 
South  Shields,  £139  9s.  4^d.;  East  Pan  Ward,  £52  14s.;  Middle  Ward,  £12  14s.;  East 
Ward,  £15  13s.;  Westoe,  £30  12s.  lljd. 

The  most  onerous  duty  of  the  Vestry  was  the  administration  of  the  poor-law,  and 
the  management  of  the  Poorhouse,  erected  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
West  Holbom,  'one  mile  from  the  Market-Place.'  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  used 
for  Westoe  and   Harton  as  well  as  for  South  Shields,  but  in   later  years   the   two   former 

R 
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townships  had  each  its  own  poorhouse,  the  site  of  that  at  Westoe  being  now  enclosed  in 
the  garden  of  the  house  erected  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  occupied  later  by  Mr.  James 
Readhead.  The  cost  of  poor  relief  to  the  Vestry  about  1734,  we  learn  from  the  Rev.  T. 
Simpson's  replies  to  the  Bishop,  was  £130  to  £160  per  annum.  At  that  period  the  overseers 
maintained  the  poor  in  the  workhouse  directly,  the  master  being  paid  £25  per  annum. 
From  the  accounts  for  1749-51  we  obtain  some  interesting  information  as  to  the  prices 
then  paid.  Beef  was  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  4id.  per  stone  of  14  lbs.,  mutton  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  8d.  per 
quarter,  a  leg  or  '  loyn '  costing  lOd.,  the  same  price  as  a  neck  of  veil  (veal),  while  a  quarter 
of  veal  cost  Is.  8d.  Pork  was  2s.  6d.  per  stone,  a  goose  for  the  Christmas  dinner  cost  only 
15d.,  butter  was  5^d.  to  7d.  per  lb.,  cheese  2d.  per  lb.,  while  on  the  other  hand  sugar  was 
5d.  per  lb.  and  black  pepper  20d.  A  ^bowl'  (two  bushels)  of  wheat  cost  6s.  lOd.  to 
8s. ;  of  rye,  5s.  7d.  to  6s.  3d. ;  and  of  '  maslen/  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  largely  used  for 
making  a  sort  of  coarse  bread  (and  still,  we  believe,  in  use  in  upper  Weardale),  5s.  6d. 
Oatmeal  wjis  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  a  peck;  small  beer  was  Is.  per  firkin  of  nine  gallons,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  inmates,  although  'ginn*  or  'geneva*  was 
occasionally  obtained  at  4s.  the  gallon  for  the  sick,  with  mint  waters — a  popular  cordial 
in  those  times  —  and  even  occasionally  brandy.  Clothing  materials  were  equally  cheap. 
Shoes  cost  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  6d.  per  pair;  ham  (harden)  cloth,  ll^d.  per  yard;  woollen  cloth, 
7Jd.,  or  a  better  quality  for  petticoats,  9d.  The  ordinary  price  for  a  coffin  was  about  6s., 
and  the  other  items  of  funeral  expenses  averaged  the  same  amount.  Night  nurses  and 
washerwomen,  when  employed,  were  remunerated  at  the  same  rate — 6d.  per  day. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  convenient,  if  not  very  praiseworthy,  system  of 
'  farming '  the  poorhouse  was  adopted,  the  farmer  receiving  a  fixed  sum,  finding  all  provisions, 
clothing,  etc.,  for  the  paupers,  and  making  what  he  could  out  of  their  labour.  The  earliest 
record  of  such  an  arrangement  in  the  South  Shields  Poorhouse  occurs  under  date  November 
10,  1780,  when  Richard  Rain  undertook  'during  the  space  of  one  whole  year,  at  his  own 
proper  costs  and  charges,  to  find  and  provide  for  all  such  poor  people  as  shall  be  duly 
registered  in  the  poor-book  kept  for  the  said  township,  or  lawfully  entitled  to  relief,  collection, 
and  maintenance,  and  be  sent  by  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  to  the  Poor  House  for  the 
township  of  South  Shields,  good  and  sufficient  meat  and  drink  according  to  the  Bill  of  fare 
signed  by  the  parties.'  He  was  to  provide  washing,  fire,  physic,  and  wearing  apparel,  pay  the 
expenses  of  removal  of  paupers  from  the  township  (law  costs  excepted),  and  of  paupers  whose 
settlement  had  been  saddled  on  the  township,  in  being  brought  thereto.  He  had  to  meet  all 
other  charges  except  funeral  expenses,  rates,  and  taxes.  He  was  to  reside  rent  free  in  the 
poorhouse  with  his  family,  employ  the  paupers  for  his  own  benefit,  and  receive  from  the  township 
£400  per  annum.  According  to  an  inventory  attached,  the  poorhouse,  which  appears  to  have 
been  meagi'ely  furnished,  consisted  of  sixteen  rooms  and  a  bakehouse.  At  the  expiration  of 
three  years  a  new  agreement  was  entered  into,  the  payment  by  the  township  being  increased  to 
£500  per  annum.  A  year  later  Major  Dixon  became  the  master  under  a  different  agreement, 
by  which  he  received  two  shillings  per  week  *  for  every  person  admitted  into  the  poorhouse  .  .  . 
and  fed,  clothed,  and  maintained  .  .  .  with  a  further  sum  of  one  shilling  per  week  towards  the 
care,  watching  and  government  of  any  person  received  into  the  poorhouse  as  a  maniac.'  The 
master  was,  moreover,  paid  '  after  the  rate  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  as  a  stipend 
or  SiUary  for  reading  prayers  and  instructing  the  children  in  the  House  to  read,  and  regulating 
the  conduct  of  the  poor  persons.'  Fuel  was  provided,  and  rooms  in  the  poorhouse  were 
assigned  for  the  use  of  the  master,  who  wjus  empowered  *to  make  to  his  own  use  the  benefit 
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of  the  work  and  labour  of  the  persons  who  shall  from  time  to  time  reside  there.*  In  1790  the 
House  was  again  farmed  to  Thos.  King,  sen.,  of  Newcastle,  for  £800  a  year,  increased  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  high  price  of  provisions  to  £850.  The  bill  of  fare  he  undertook  to  provide  was 
certiiinly  not  niggardly  or  lacking  in  variety,  being  as  under : — 


Days. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Sunday  and 
Wednesday. 

Monday  and 
Thursday. 
Tuesday  and 
Saturday. 
Friday. 

Hasty  pudding,  with 
milk  or  beer. 

yy                       >» 

Butcher  -  meat,  with  petis 
pudding,  potatoes,  or  vege- 
tables and  bread. 

Pea  soup  and  bread. 

Boiled  barley  and  milk. 
Suet  pudding  and  dumplings. 

Broth  and  bread. 

Milk  boiled  with 

oatmeal. 
Milk  and  bread. 

Milk  and  bread. 

The  old  system  was  speedily  reverted  to,  as  in  1794  the  overseers  were  directed  by  the  Vestry 
to  purchase  the  com  required  for  the  use  of  the  poorhouse  in  South  Shields  Market. 

Medical  relief  was  also  paid  for  by  the  Vestry,  which  moreover  discharged  the  duties  of 

a  sanitary  authority.     In  consequence  of  a  serious  outbreak  of  fever  in  1790,  the  Four  and 

Twenty,  on  Oct.  4th,  appealed  to  *  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  for  information  and  advice  as 

to  the  most  probable  means  of  preventing  the  contagion.'     Application  wiis  also  ordered  to  be 

made  *  immediately  to  the  surveyors  of  highways  in  the  township  of  Westoe  to  repair  and 

sufficiently  amend  the  road  in  Pig  Lane,  and  also  to  the  surveyors  of  the  highways  in  this  town 

to  cleanse  the  streets  and  remove  all  reservoirs  of  filth  in  their  different  wards.'     In  addition 

it  was  resolved  that  the  '  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  do  give  orders  to  the  bellman  to  give 

notice  to  all  who  keep  pigs  in  this  town,  that  if  they  are  found  on  the  streets  and  not  kept  in 

their  pig-houses,  the  owners  will  be  indicted  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  expense  thereof 

paid  out  of  the  poor  rate.'    The  fever  soon  yielded  to  these  common-sense  measures.     A  further 

outbreak  occurred  in  1794,  and  on  August   20th,  the  Vestry  decided  'that  the  surgeon  be 

requested  to  attend  all  poor  people  who  have  the  fever,  and  administer  to  them  such  medicine 

as  he  shall  think  needfi^l  at  the  charge  of  the  township  in  addition  to  his  present  salary,'  and 

also  that  the  overseers  shall  be  requested  to  send  such  support  as  the  surgeon  shall  order. 

The  surgeon's  salary  for  the  poorhouse  work  in  1791  was  £8,  while  six  years  later  P.  Lee  was 

appointed  surgeon  at  £20  per  annum,  including  medicine  and  attendance  to  all  the  poor  of 

the  township. 

The  continually  increasing  cost  of  poor  relief  was   a   problem  with  which  the  Vestry 

frequently   wrestled,  and   various   expedients   were   adopted    to   check   it.      On   October    17, 

1783,  it  was  'agreed  by  ye  major  part  of  ye  Four  and  Twenty  that  Mr,  Rich.  Burdett,  Sam 

Greanway,  Mr.  Pigswick,  and  Henry  Bell  shall  duly  and  industriously  inspect  yt  part  of  South 

Shields  eastward  from  Henry  Bell's  House  yt  no  person  whatever  com  into  yt  part  of  ye  town 

3^  may  anyway  be  supposed  likely  to  be  chargeable  to  ye  said  town,  w*  giving  sufficient  surety 

^  ye  persons  entrusted  yt  they  shall  not  be  hindersome  to  ye  said  town  ;  and  yt  Adam  Groom, 

Mr.  Anderson,  Thomas  Chilton,  and  C.  Brown  are  mider  ye  like  obligation  to  inspect  in  ye 

^te  manner  yt  part  of  ye  town  below  ye  Mill  Dam,  and  yt  Henry  Bell,  Edward  Hillarry, 

Thomas  Southern,  Mr.  M.  Harle,  Mr.  R  Raw.  Blythman,  and  Lau.  Wheatley,  do  ye  like  betwixt 

y«  south  of  ye  Mill  Dam  and  ye  west  of  ye  town  to  ye  westmost  part  of  ye  town.'     Indeed  the 

poor-law  expenditure  in  those  '  good  old  times  *  was  on  a  scale  which  would  raise  a  mutiny 
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amongst  the  ratepayers  of  the  present  day.  Tn  1795  the  poor-rate  in  South  Shields  amounted 
to  '  fourteen  pence  per  pound  per  month,  viz.  eleven  pence  per  pound  for  the  poor,  and  three 
pence  for  the  county  quota.'  The  following  year  it  was  fixed  at  lOd.  per  pound  per  month, 
and  in  1797,  at  Is.  in  the  pound,  while  the  church-rate  in  the  former  year  was  8d.  in  the  pound 
additional,  having  been  incrciised  to  enable  the  chapelwardens  to  pay  off  some  arrears,  so  that 
the  total  amount  of  local  rates  for  the  year  reached  10s.  8d.  in  the  £.  The  poor-law 
expenditure  continued  excessive  for  many  years.  In  Westoe  township,  for  instance,  the  poor- 
rate  for  1823-4  was  6d.  in  the  £  per  month,  producing  £2251  19s.  3d.,  of  which  £1846 
was  spent  in  relief,  although  the  population  of  the  township  at  that  time  was  barely  8000.  In 
1827  the  amount  collected  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  South  Shields  township,  which  had  then 
a  population  of  about  9000,  amounted  to  about  £5037,  while  in  Westoe  it  reached  £2400. 

The  Vestry  also  appointed  the  parish  constables,  four  substantial  householders  elected 
yearly,  one  for  each  of  the  four  wards.  They  had  the  right  to  appoint  deputies,  who  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office  for  the  sake  of  the  fees  received  for  serving  summonses,  etc.  This  would 
explain  how,  in  1794,  a  woman.  Aim  Smart,  came  to  serve  as  constable  for  the  East  Ward,  her 
colleagues  being  William  Brown  for  the  West  Pans,  Thomas  Walker  for  the  East  Pans,  and 
Nathaniel  Graham  for  the  Middle  Ward.  Mrs.  Smart  was  a  considerable  landholder,  as  we 
know  from  Richardson's  Terrier  of  Survey,  and  as  a  large  ratepayer  would  be  obUged  to  take 
her  share  of  police  duty,  engaging,  of  course,  a  substitute  to  act  in  her  stead.  The  four 
constables  were,  however,  considered  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  danger  of  riot  diuring  the 
dear  com  agitation  of  the  following  year  (1795),  and  a  number  of  special  constables  were  sworn 
in.  South  Shields  escaped  the  serious  riots  which  occurred  in  Newcastle  and  Durham  on 
November  10th  and  11th,  when  the  populace  seized  all  the  provisions  brought  to  market,  and 
sold  them  out  at  the  ordinary  prices  prevailing  in  former  years.  There  was  a  slight  attempt  to 
enforce  a  similar  policy  in  South  Shields  on  Friday  the  13th,  but  it  was  quickly  checked  by 
the  action  of  the  magistrates,  aided  by  the  special  constables,  the  Vestry  subsequently  tendering 
its  thanks  to  '  Robert  Green,  Esq.,  for  his  spirited  conduct  on  Friday  last  (Nov.  13th),  and  his 
readiness  at  all  times  to  serve  the  town  as  a  magistrate,'  while,  in  order  to  remove  as  far  as 
possible  the  cause  of  the  discontent,  the  same  body  resolved  that '  for  the  decreasing  of  the 
present  high  price  of  grain  and  potatoes,  a  reward  of  ten  guineas  shall  be  given  on  conviction 
to  any  person  who  shall  give  information  of  any  monopoliser  of  these  Articles,  and  that  all 
monopolisers  be  prosecuted  at  the  general  expense  of  the  Chapelry  and  allowed  in  the  Church- 
wardens* Accounts.*  ^ 

Many  other  miscellaneous  duties  devolved  upon  the  Vestry.  The  Weights  and  Measures 
Act  of  1795  placed  upon  it  the  responsibility  of  appointing,  or  rather  requesting  Quarter  Sessions 


^  The  four  constables  and  their  deputies  proved  unable 
to  cope  with  the  riots  which  broke  out  in  the  town  in  the 
winter  of  1815,  in  consequence  of  the  distress  caused  by 
the  reduction  of  the  army  aad  navy  after  Waterloo,  coupled 
with  the  seamen's  strike  on  the  Tyne.  As  the  outcome  of 
a  public  meeting  on  December  2l8t  that  year,  Charles 
Magnay,  Daniel  Heatley,  Errington  Bell,  Christopher 
Wawn,  John  Turner,  James  Craster,  and  Francis  Jeffer- 
son were  appointed  to  engage  and  pay  night-watchmen, 
the  funds  being  provided  by  public  subscription,  while  a 
number  of  special  constables  were  sworn  in  from  amongst 
the  householders  in  the  town,  three  of  whom  had  to  attend 
in  the  Town  Hall  each  night  during  the  winter  months  to 
see  that  the  watchmen  did  their  duty.  This  system  of 
paid   watchmen   appears   to  have   been   abandoned  very 


shortly  afterwards.  The  efforts  of  the  somewhat  inefficient 
constabulary  were  supplemented  by  those  of  a  volantary 
association,  formed  early  in  the  last  century,  which  was  in 
existence  down  to  comparatively  recent  times.  This  was 
the  South  Shields  and  Westoe  Association  for  ProaecatiDg 
Felons.  A  meeting  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Sonth  Shields 
and  Westoe,  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Oct.  5,  1826, 
petitioned  Quarter  Sessions  to  provide  a  Honse  of  Correc- 
tion in  the  town,  and  appointed  the  resident  magiatratea, 
chapelwardens,  and  members  of  the  Four  and  Twenty  a 
committee  for  furthering  the  project,  but  it  proved  un- 
successful, and  for  many  years  the  old  dongeona  beneath 
the  Town  Hall  steps,  still  in  existence,  famished  the  only 
means  for  the  detention  of  prisonera. 
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to  appoint,  proper  persons  to  discharge  the  duties  of  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  a  work 
hitherto  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  Leet.  The  first  nominated  by  the  Vestry  in  November  that 
year  were  Messrs.  Henry  Heath,  Thomas  Robertson,  John  Wright,  WiUiam  Blackburn,  Joseph 
Bulmer,  Cuthbert  Marshall,  Henry  Robson,  Lockwood  Brodrick,  John  Sharp,  Edward  Dale, 
Isaac  Scarth,  Matthew  Wood,  Joseph  William  Roxby,  Thomas  Wallis,  William  Laidler,  and 
John  Carlen.  The  Vestry  had  also  some  supervision  of  the  public-houses  in  the  town,  which  in 
1795  appear  to  have  been  considered  too  numerous  (a  note  in  the  Vestry  books  Siiys  there  were 
about  164),  and  the  magistrates  were  requested  to  refuse  licences  to  all  publicans  who  did  not 
pay  the  poorhouse  rates  !  In  the  same  year  the  town  was  called  upon  to  raise  a  quota  of  men 
for  service  in  the  na\y,  and  the  Easter  Vestry  meeting  directed  *  That  the  expenses  incurred  in 
obtaining  the  quota  of  men  required  from  the  town  for  the  navy  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
poor-rate/  A  town's  meeting  on  March  27th  had  authorised  the  payment  of  a  bounty  of  25 
guineas  per  man  for  the  eight  men  to  be  foinid  by  the  township,  and  indemnified  the  overseers 
against  the  fine  incurred,  should  they  after  all  fail  to  raise  the  men  in  the  allotted  time.  There 
are  frequent  entries  in  the  Vestry  books  of  rewards  paid  for  the  destruction  of  '  foumcrts '  or 
*  foulmarts ' — i.e.  polecats,  the  churchwardens  paying  4d.  each  for  the  heads  of  as  many  as 
fourteen  in  1769.  Premiums  for  the  killing  of  these  and  other  *  varmen  '  or  *  viments  '  (vermin) 
contiimed  almost  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Vestry  was  also  charged  with  enforcing  the  edicts  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  regulating 
the  price  and  quantity  of  bread  sold  to  the  public.  The  orders  (several  of  which  were  issued  in 
the  earlier  years  of  last  century)  were  usually  to  the  effect  that  only  bread  of  whole  wheat  meal 
should  be  baked,  while  the  weight  was  fixed  in  one  order  at  2  lb.  2  oz.  of  fine  and  3  lb.  3  oz. 
of  coarse  bread  in  the  3d.  loaf,  rising  to  8^  lb.  of  fine  and  15^  lb.  of  coarse  in  the  shilling  loaf. 
A  later  order  fixed  the  weight  of  the  shilling  loaf  at  10  lb.  from  fine  flour,  11  lb.  from 
seconds,  12  lb.  from  teamsed  or  bolted  meal,  and  19  lb.  from  rye-bread.  These  orders  seem  to 
have  been  from  time  to  time  enforced  in  South  Shields.  On  September  16,  1816,  Robert 
Green  and  Nicholas  Fairies,  two  of  the  Four  and  Twenty,  seized  five  hundred  cakes  and 
rolls  for  being  deficient  in  weight,  the  forfeited  bread  being  given  to  the  poor.  The  bakers 
strongly  denied  the  charge,  alleging  that  they  gave  fourteen  rolls  for  a  shilling  (one  more  than 
the  traditional  baker's  dozen  of  to-day),  and  that  if  so  weighed  there  was  no  deficiency.  The 
justices  were  also  called  upon  more  than  once  to  enforce  the  order  of  the  chapelwardens,  dated 
September  1,  1823,  that  'from  the  day  and  date  hereof,  if  any  barber  or  hainlresser  in  the 
township  of  Shields  or  Westoe  opens  his  shop  to  follow  his  occupation  on  the  Sabbath  day,  he 
will  be  inm[iediately  proceeded  against,  according  to  law.'  Another  of  the  Vestry's  duties  was 
the  preservation  of  public  roads  and  footpaths.  In  April  1824  the  annual  Vestry  meeting 
represented :  *  That  the  road  leading  from  the  Jingling  Gate  through  the  fields  to  the  church  is 
in  a  very  improper  state,  and  in  wet  weather  nearly  impassable.  That  a  Committee  of  the 
Vestry  be  appointed  to  search  into  and  examine  what  are  the  rights  of  the  public  as  to  this  road, 
and  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  it  in  repair.  That  the  Committee  consist  of  Messrs.  Heath,  Laing, 
Bainbridge,  Jos.  Anderson,  and  George  Marshall.'  Although  the  Vestry  more  than  once 
repeated  their  instructions,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  in  this  particular  case. 

By  early  last  century  Westoe  had  its  separate  Vestry  or  township  meeting.  One  of 
the  iissessments  made  by  it  may  be  quoted  here,  both  because  it  illustrates  the  method  of 
assessment  at  that  date— -stock  -  in  -  trade  and  rental  being  separately  assessed,  and  the 
former  held  to  include  ships — and  also  because  it  illustrates  the  way  in  which  assessments 
were    then    promulgated,  the    'William   Wouldhave,    P.C.,'  or  Parish    Clerk,  being    WiUie 
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Wouldhave,  the  inventor  of  the  lifeboat,  who  was  elected  Sexton  at  St.  Hildas  in  April  1803, 
but  resigned  before  entering  on  the  appointment,  and  afterwards  accepted  the  Parish  Clerkship. 

An  Assessment  for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  Poor  and  for  the  other  purposes  on  the  several 
Acts  of  Parliament  mentioned  relating  to  the  Poor  for  the  township  of  Westoe  in  the  Parish  of 
Jarrow  in  the  County  of  Durham,  made  and  assessed  the  fifth  day  of  July,  being  a  rate  of  2d.  in 
the  £  per  month  for  six  months  in  the  year  1809. 

The  assessment  is  levied  at  £4477  on  stock-in-trade  and  £8145  on  rental,  total  £12,622, 
is  signed  by  James  Kirkley,  Chapelwarden ;  Fredk.  Anderson,  John  Lee,  and  Matthew  Wardle, 
Overseers;  and  allowed  by  William  Fairless  and  Jos.  Bulmer,  magistrates.     It  is  endorsed 

The  .oove  assessment  was  read  on  Sunday,  Oct.  15th,  immediately  after  Divine  Service,  by  me, 

WiLUAM  Wouldhave,  P.C. 

Of  the  £4477  assessed  on  stock-in-trade,  over  £3500  was  upon  ships.  Mr.  Robert  Benton 
Roxby  appealed  against  the  assessment  on  his  ships  as  illegal.  A  '  public  general  or  vestry 
meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Smith,  Beehive,  Bank  Top,  South  Shields,  on  Tuesday, 
the  12th  day  of  December  1809,  in  pursuance  of  notice  read  in  the  church,'  G.  T.  Fox  in 
the  chair,  instructed  Messrs.  Cockerill,  solicitors,  to  defend  the  rate,  but  the  appeal  was 
allowed,  with  five  guineas  costs,  and  a  subsequent  meeting  on  January  10,  1810,  resolved 
*  that  the  decision  of  Quarter  Sessions  shall  be  final,  and  that  no  case  shall  be  taken  to 
the  King's  Bench,  and  that  ships  be  not  assessed  in  future  to  the  township  rates.' 

The  following  list  of  Westoe  rates  within  the  next  two  years  shows  the  remarkable 
variations  in  rating  which  prevailed  at  that  date : — 

A  rate  of  assessment,  etc.,  made  and  assessed  15th  day  of  March  1810,  being  a  rate  of  Ninepence 
per  £  for  one  month,  namely  from  the  said  15th  day  of  March  to  the  15th  day  of  April  now  next. 

(Signed)  Matthew  Wardlk. 
Francis  Anderson. 

Rate  made  13th  June  1810,  at  Ninepence  per  £  for  one  month,  namely  from  the  said  13th  June 
to  the  1 3th  July. 

13th  July  1810,  at  3d.  in  the  £  for  3  months. 
13th  Oct.    1810,  „  3d.  „  6      „ 

3rd  May   1811,  „  3d.  „  6       „ 

6d.  „      for  building  of  gaol. 

13th  Apr.    1812,  „  4d.  per  £  for  6  months. 

9th  May   1812,  „  6d.  County  rate. 
21st  Oct.     1812,  „  4d.  per  £  for  six  months. 
28th  Apr.    1813,  „  4d. 


3rd  Nov.  1813,  ;,  6d. 

4th  May  1814,  „  6d. 

12th  Oct.  1814,  „  6d. 

21st  Apr.  1815,  „  4d. 

21st  Oct.  1815,  „  6d. 


>»  »» 
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typo  of  countenance.  He  was  white-haired  and  venerable,  a  slight  stoop  detracting  from  his  full 
height.  His  trade  was  that  of  a  travelling  tinker,  although  he  had  evidently  seen  better  days. 
He  lived  and  died  alone  in  a  house  on  the  Long  Bank,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  could  not, 
as  the  old  phrase  has  it, '  rest  easy  in  his  grave.'  His  spirit  made  its  presence  known  by  loud 
knockings  on  the  gable  of  the  house  as  with  a  hammer.  The  noise  is  described  as  being  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  bank,  and  the  sound  was  always  the  forerunner  of  a  storm  at 
sea,  the  longer  and  more  severe  the  storm  the  louder  the  knocking.  The  house  was  tenantless 
for  years,  until  an  old  man,  who,  in  his  own  phrase,  *  feared  neither  ghost  nor  devil,'  was  put  into 
it  as  Ciiretakcr  by  the  landlord.  He  declared  that  the  ghost  was  all  nonsense,  but  old  Shields 
seamen  believed  in  it  as  firmly  Jis  in  the  Black  Middens  themselves. 

A  marvellous  thoroughfare  was  the  narrow  winding  lane  ruiming  from  the  Lawe  foot 
to  the  Market-Place.  It  was  popularly  known  as  the  Low  Street,  but  in  official  documents 
as  *  the  King's  Majesty's  High  Street.'  Its  course  might  have  suggested  the  comparison, 
made  long  afterwards  by  an  American  humorist,  of  the  street  which  was  'straighter  than 
a  corkscrew,  but  not  much.'  Despite  the  construction  of  the  Market-Place,  this  thoroughfare 
was  still  the  business  centre  of  the  town,  almost  every  building  it  contained  being  a  shop 
or  tiivern.  The  stir  and  traffic  of  the  street  knew  little  cessation  night  or  day,  for  there 
was  no  stiitutory  closing  time  for  the  public-houses,  and  Jack  was  welcome  to  drink  all 
hours  so  long  as  his  money  lasted.  Butchers,  bakers,  and  ship-chandlers  drove  a  thriving 
trade  in  supplying  the  shipping  which  crowded  the  port,  while  the  river  frontage  parallel 
with  the  street  was  given  up  to  shipyards,  dry  docks,  ballast  quays,  raft  or  timber  yards, 
sail  and  rigging  lofts,  etc.  Saltwell  Liuie,  which  ran  from  Commerce  Street  (now  Thrift 
Street)  river  ward,  derived  its  name  from  a  saline  spring,  reputed  very  efficacious  in  the 
treatment  of  sore  eyes.  It  possessed  also  a  famous  fresh-water  well,  supposed  to  be  supplied 
from  springs  in  the  high  ground  above  the  street.  At  the  comer  of  the  lane  stood  another 
haunted  house,  an  old  building  which,  from  its  appearance  and  fittings,  had  evidently  been 
at  one  time  a  mansion  of  considerable  pretensions,  its  fine  ample  staircase  and  carved 
chimney-pieces  all  speaking  of  the  wealth  of  its  former  owners.  This  was  the  haunt  of 
*  the  ancient  lady.'  Tyne  Street  contained  the  Charity  School,  then  quite  a  new  structure, 
of  which  Shields  folk  were  justly  proud.  The  site  now  covered  by  Wood's  Brewery  was 
occupied  by  the  original  chemical  works  of  Isiuic  Cookson,  the  Alum  House  from  which 
Alum  House  Ham  derives  its  name.  Close  by,  on  the  western  side,  was  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Cookson  himself,  a  fine  old  house  with  gardens  and  terraces  sloping  to  the  river. 
A  iK>rtion  of  the  structure  still  exists  in  the  Ferry  Inn  on  the  western  side  of  the  Penny 
Ferry  Ljinding,  and  in  the  house  adjoining,  with  its  quaint  bow-window  looking  up  Dean 
Street. 

The  chief  of  the  numerous  public  landing-places  along  the  river-side  was  the  Alum 
House  Ham,  from  which  plied  a  numerous  array  of  scullermen.  A  race  apart  were  these 
old  scullermen,  grizzled  and  weather-beaten  sea-dogs  every  man  of  them,  who  had  taken 
to  the  boats  to  earn  a  crust  and  a  gill  when  too  stiff*  in  the  joints  to  have  any  chance  of 
signing  on  for  another  voyage.  Many  of  them  were  old  naval  men.  For  the  most  part 
it  was  of  no  fn^e  will  that  they  had  served  on  board  His  Majesty's  fleet,  but  by  dire 
compulsion  of  the  prossgaiig.  But  serve  they  did,  under  Nelson  and  our  own  CoUingwood, 
who  always  loved  to  have  his  ships  maimed  with  ShieldsmeiL.  Many  of  them  possessed 
Trafalgar  medals,  but  the  nu\  of  it  all  was  that,  old  and  perhaps  disabled,  their  countrj' 
tm-ned  them  out  of  the  fieet,  to  st^irve  in  the  gutter  or  die  in  the  poorhouse  as  they  chose. 
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The  Shieldsmen,  with  characteristic  dourne&s,  declined  to  do  either.  If  out  of  luck  they 
still  had  pluck,  and,  as  they  were  wont  to  say,  *  wad  rather  parish  like  thowls  in  a  scuUerboat 
than  gan  te  th'  poorhoose/  They  usually  hired  their  boats  at  eighteenpenco  a  week,  and 
thought  themselves  lucky  if  they  cleared  a  shilling  a  day.  Often  an  old  man  stuck  by 
his  boat  all  day  long  for  a  single  fare,  which  brought  him  threepence  or  fourpence  perhaps. 
The  fare  across  the  harbour  was  twopence  or  two  passengers  for  threepence,  and  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  scullerman's  luck  was  a  long  pull  up  the  river,  which  brought  him  eighteenpence, 
the  highest  tariff  for  a  job.  They  had  their  laws  as  irrefragable  as  those  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  The  earlier  risers  started  at  two  or  three  in  the  nK)rning,  the  last  turn  was 
on  duty  till  midnight.  The  first  man  up  in  the  morning  took  the  first  place  at  the  sUdrs. 
The  last  comer  must  put  a  stick  in  his  boat,  which  remained  up  till  another  boat  came  in, 
to  which  it  was  transferred,  and  none — be  trade  brisk  or  slack — ever  sought  to  steal 
another's  turn. 

West  of  the  Alum  House  Ham,  Cookson's  glassworks  were  in  full  swing,  the  caves 
or  fireholes  of  the  furnaces  opening  from  the  street  nejir  the  Mill  Dam.  The  glassworks' 
rubbish  and  the  ballast  from  the  wharf  were  being  piled  up  in  two  great  mounds  on  each 
side  of  the  Mill  Dam  Creek.  That  on  the  north  side  the  creek  was  the  High  Ballast  Hill, 
which  in  later  times  was  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge  with  the  hill  on  the  south  side, 
known  as  Vitriol  Hill  from  a  vitriol  factory  erected  on  the  top,  and  later  still  as 
the  Station  Ballast  Hill,  the  old  railway  sUitioti  being  constructed  on  part  of  its  site.  At 
the  foot  of  this  ballast  hill  two  limekilns  stood  for  many  years.  The  ballast  landed  at 
Cookson's  (^ay  was  raised  from  the  ships'  holds  by  a  gin  or  crane  worked  by  horses,  and 
tipped  into  waggons  on  the  quay,  the  waggons  being  hauled  up  on  to  the  ballast  hill, 
originally  by  horses,  later  by  a  stationary  engine  on  the  quay,  with  a  rope  running  roimd 
a  sheave  on  the  summit.  The  Mill  Dam  Creek  still  filled  with  water  at  each  tide  above 
the  line  of  Waterloo  Vale.  Indeed,  so  late  as  when  Chapter  Row  Chapel  was  built  in 
1807-8,  the  timber  used  in  its  construction  was  floated  up  the  gut  opposite  the  site. 
The  north  bank  of  the  creek,  eastward  of  the  church,  was  occupied  by  the  Broken  Gardens, 
ill  which  the  Shields  lads  of  that  day  coidd  chase  butterflies  and  *  bummlers '  to  their  heart's 
content.  The  land  formed  part  of  St.  Hild's  Glebe,  and  in  1801  was  sold  by  the  then 
incumbent,  the  Rev.  Richard  Wallis,  to  Henry  Robson  and  Nicholas  Fairies,  upon  a  J>9f) 
years'  building  lease,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  £115.  A  private  Act  was  obtiiined  to  sanction 
this  agreement,  which  bears  date  June  24,  1801.  The  incumbent  was  popularly  supposed 
at  the  time  to  have  made  a  remarkably  good  bargain  (a  view  his  modern  successors  are 
hardly  likely  to  endorse),  the  transaction  being  commemorated  by  a  local  couplet,  declaring 
that 

'  Long  Harry  and  Little  Nick 
Were  both  outwitted  by  Skinny  Dick ' ; 

or,  as  another  version  has  it,  *  Guinea  Dick,'  in  allusion  to  a  sobriquet  bestowed  on  Mr.  Wallis 
hy  a  rhyming  cordwainer  at  Seaham.  On  the  sites  so  acquired,  all  the  streets  between 
the  Churchyard  and  Waterloo  Vale  east  and  west,  and  Barrington  and  Oyston  Streets  north 
and  south,  were  erected.  So  open  was  then  the  prospect  seaward,  that  the  residents  in 
the  first  house  built  in  Cornwallis  Street,  that  erected  by  Thomas  Yoimg  the  shipowner 
(the  site  of  which  is  now  absorbed  in  the  Northern  Press  and  Engineering  Works  adjoining 
the  Savings-Bank  buildings),  could  watch  from  the  windows  ships  crossing  the  bar. 

From   the  Market-Place,  by  the  east  end   of   the  church,  a  bridle-road  led  acrosfi  the 
S 
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Broken  Gardens,  and  the  road  appears  to  have  crossed  the  Mill  Dam  by  a  ford  provided 
with  stepping-stones.^  From  this  road  a  footpath  ran  on  the  line  of  the  Mount  Terrace  of 
to-day  towards  the  *  Golden  Babby  *  farmhouse  at  the  comer  of  what  is  now  Winchester 
Street — an  old-fashioned,  red-tiled,  high-peaked  building,  with  barns  and  outbuildings,  for 
long  the  only  house  between  the  top  of  the  Long  Bank  and  Westoe.  Where  the  bridle- 
road  joined  the  Sunderland  turnpike — near  where  Claypath  Lane  now  begins — was  the 
famous  Jingling  Gate,  which  stood  until  within  the  memory  of  Shieldsmen  still  living. 
It  had  a  whale's  jawbone  for  gate-post,  a  sign  of  the  town's  association  with  the  whale- 
fishery.  The  gate,  when  closed  in  a  hurry,  used  to  swing  backwards  and  forwards  with 
a  clattering  sound,  hence  its  name.  The  land  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  Fowler 
Street,  from  about  the  Kepple  Street  of  to-day  to  Mount  Terrace,  was  occupied  as  gardens, 
while  eastward  of  Fowler  Street  there  were  no  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  an  old  ropery 
running  eastward  from  the  site  now  occupied  by  St.  Thomas's  Church.  King  Street,  which 
stopped  short  at  Waterloo  Vale,  was  then  a  quaint  thoroughfare,  its  buildings  picturesque 
in  their  irregularity,  many  of  the  houses  low,  with  red-tiled  and  high  pitched  roofs,  some 
even  with  fruit  trees  growing  in  the  gardens  in  front,  and  nearly  all  with  cellar  kitchens 
and  area  railings.  There  were  comparatively  few  business  premises  in  the  street  as  yet, 
but  several  public-houses.  The  old  brew-house,  whose  site  is  now  covered  by  the  Theiitre 
Royal,  Wiis  a  famous  hostelry.  The  Golden  Lion  Hotel,  still  in  existence,  was  the  first  hotel 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  in  the  town,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  for 
many  years  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  Oyston  family,  the  first  of  whom  came  from  West 
Auckland.  The  hotel  had  originally  a  quaint  projecting  portico,  and  in  its  snug,  old- 
fashioned  parlour  the  shipowners  and  retired  skippers  of  that  period  met  nightly  to  discuss 
their  politics  and  liquor.  At  the  junction  of  East  King  Street  and  Waterloo  Vale  was  the 
Coach  and  Horses  Inn,  which  was  not  only  the  first  public-house,  but  the  first  building 
erected  in  East  King  Street.  Its  name  was  originally  the  Tile  Sheds  Imi,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  tile  sheds  of  Nicholas  Fairies. 

The  Market- Place  was  still  chiefly  occupied  by  private  houses  and  the  residences  and 
offices  of  professional  men.  Beside  the  church  gates  stood  the  stocks,  now  an  obsolete 
form  of  punishment  for  evil-doers.  The  churchyard  was  a  horrible  enclosure,  so  overcrowded 
that  the  digging  of  every  new  grave  disturbed  the  bones  of  two  or  three  previous  occupants 
of  the  site.  A  narrow  lane  ran  along  the  north  wall  of  the  churchyard,  straight  across 
Ferry  Street  down  to  the  Mill  Dam,  which  was  crossed  by  a  rickety  wooden  bridge.  The 
site  now  covered  by  St.  Hilda  Colliery  was  green  fields,  the  district  being  indeed  so  well 
furnished  with  trees  and  verdure  as  to  be  known  as  Paradise,  while  Pleasant  Place  oflf 
Commercial  Road  still  preserves  the  same  idea.  Near  this  lane,  at  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  churchyard,  stood  a  substantial  two-story  house,  popularly  known  as  the  Bogle  Bo 
House.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  good  garden,  possessing  some  fine  elm-trees,  but  of  course 
it  was  haunted !  From  one  of  the  attics  or  lofts  weird  and  fearsome  sounds  were  wont 
to  be  heard,  which  were  always  worst  on  stormy  nights,  and  were  of  course  the  work  of 
supernatural  agency.  At  least  so  it  was  firmly  behoved,  until  some  daring  mortal,  bent 
on  solving  the  mystery,  resolved  the  ghost  into  a  rolling  empty  half-anker,  possibly  a  relic 
of  smuggling    days,  which   appear   to  have   been   responsible    for  spirits    both  ardent  and 

'  A  series  of  water-worn  boulders,  evidently  placed  in  house  at  the  comer  of  Waterloo  Vale  and  Oyston  Street, 

position    by  human    agency,   and    probably  constituting  which  was  pulled  down  in  1875  to  make  room  for  St.  Hild's 

either  ancient  stepping-stones  or  the  stone  causeway  of  Y.  M.  Institute. — Lincoln  MSB. 
the  furd,   were  found  below   the  foundations  of  the  old 
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supernatural  in  the  old  town.  In  later  days  the  house  was  used  as  a  ladies'  school.  It 
was  pulled  down  in  1827,  when  some  fine  elm-trees  aroimd  it  were  rooted  up,  and  its 
site  occupied  by  the  second  Charity  School,  and  afterwards  by  the  offices  and  warehouses 
of  the  Tyne  Plate  Glassworks.  Holborn  was  the  great  centre  of  the  glass-making  trade. 
The  old  bottle-works  occupied  the  Stone  Quay,  and  higher  up  Holborn  a  white  glasswork, 
afterwards  known  as  Shortridge's,  stood  near  the  Penny  Pie  stairs. 

Adjoining  these  works  stood  *  the  old  Hall,'  once  the  family  residence  of  the  Burden 

family,  in  later  times  a  public-house.      In  this  house  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  slept,  but 

there  appears  to  be  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  ever  visited  South  Shields.     It 

was  also  understood  to  be  haunted,  and  fearsome  stories  used  to  be  told  about  it  by  the 

old    brewer-women — it  being  the  fashion   at   that  time  for   private   families   to   brew  their 

own   beer,  and  a  number  of  women    made  a    livelihood   by  going  out  for   that   purpose. 

Brockie  gives  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  uncannincss  of  the  old  Hall.      *  A  lady 

whom  I  know,'  Siiys  he,  *  lived  in  it  for  some  time,  and  she  and  her  family  used  to  hear 

and   see   strange   things   in   it.      Dreadful   deeds   must  at   some   time   or  other  have   been 

perpetmted  in  its  spacious  and  splendid,  but  now  ghastly,  rooms.      On  one  of  the  grand 

mantelpieces  are   the  marks   of  two   bloody  fingers  and   a   thumb,  which  no  chemical   art 

could    eflface.      The    finger-marks  were  doubtless  those  of  some    female  victim   of  lawless 

brutiility,  for  her  shade  is  sometimes  seen.     One  night  about  midnight,  Mrs.  C.  was  awake 

and  saw  a  tall,  handsome  lady  dressed  in  white,  with  a  scarlet  waistband,  glide  across  the 

room  from  a  door  which  was  always  shut  up,  towards  one  of  the  windows  on  the  opposite 

side,  where  she  disappeared.     Beneath  the  sill  of  that  window,  a  huge,  old-fashioned  affair, 

was  a  recess  which  no  one  thought  of  prying  into.     Through  a  knot  having  dropped  out 

of  the  wood,  there  was  a  hole  through  which  small  articles  were  constantly  falling.     One 

of  the  family  undertook  one  day  to  fish  them  up  with  a  broken  wire,  and  with  this  drew 

up  lots  of  beetles  and  other  vermin  such  as  infest  graves.     Mrs.  C.  once  saw  the  apparition 

of  a  soldier  standing  on  the  head   of  a  stair,  and   others  of  the  family  at  different  times 

saw  him  likewise.     There  was  one  apartment  in  the  house  which  no  one  ever  entered ;  no 

earthly  tenant  would  have  it  for  nothing.     Strange  noises  were  heard  in  it  occasionally,  as 

if  the  ghosts  were  kicking  up  a  racket  amongst  themselves.     The  door  was  nailed  up  fast, 

anil  the  window,  in  which  not  a  pane  of  glass  remained,  was  so  situated  that  it  would  be 

very  difficult  to  get  a  peep   into  the  interior.'     About  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  old   Hall 

>^a^  purchased  by  Mr.  Edward  Moore,  who  demolished  it,  and  erected  on  the  site  a  large 

glsx^ss  warehouse.     Nothing  of  a  mysterious  nature  was  discovered  in  its  ruins.     The  mansion 

hii^d  originally  occupied  a  pleasant  situation,  its  gardens,  well  furnished  with  trees,  sloping 

do^vm  to  the  river.     The  western  portion   of  the  modern  borough  was   open   country;    the 

Tc^TTipletown   and  Corstorphine   Town   of  to-day  were  green  fields,  the  site   of  Tyne  Dock 

co^vered  by  the  Slake,  while  the  Tyne  Dock   Ward  we  know   was  chiefly  represented   by 

i^^^nkinsopp's  farmhouse  and  farm,  and  the  Barnes  farm  covered  the  whole  of  the  populous 

afoa  to  which  it  was  to  bequeath  its  name. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  overcrowded  condition  of  St.  Hild's  Churchyard 

occasioned  great  scandal.     The  churchwardens,  in  June  1805,  advertised,  inviting  offers  of  about 

^"ve  acres  of  land  for  a  new  churchyard,  but  without  result.     The  Bishop  was  thereupon  appealed 

to  on  the  subject,  but  was  unable  to  offer  anything  beyond  the  suggestion  that  the  churchyard 

^nould  be  covered  with  ships'  ballast  in  order  to  raise  the  surface,  a  proposition  to  which  the 

churchwardens  said  *  there  are  some  strong  objections  as  well  as  a  great  prejudice  on  account  of 
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removal  of  grave-stones  and  the  replacing  them/  Eventually,  ten  or  eleven  years  later,  the 
authorities  were  driven  to  adopt  the  Bishop's  suggestion  and  to  raise  the  level  of  the  burymg- 
ground  by  the  use  of  the  ballast  from  the  High  Ballast  Hill  before  mentioned.  The  work  was 
undertaken  partly  in  the  nature  of  relief  labour,  at  a  time  of  great  distress  in  the  town  following 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  fleet  and  the  disbandment  of  a  great  part  of  the  army  after  the  defeat 
of  Buonaparte  at  Waterloo.  The  distress  was  accentuated  by  the  currency  panic  which  put  a 
stop  to  enterprise,  a  large  number  of  shipwrights  and  other  shore  workers  being  thrown  idle  in 
addition  to  the  seamen.  At  a  town's  meeting  in  December  1816  the  suggestion  to  cover  the 
churchyard  with  the  ballast  was  approved,  a  public  subscription  opened,  and  the  unemployed  of 
the  town  were  engaged  by  the  Committee  to  carry  out  the  work,  the  hours  of  labour  being  from 
7.45  A.M.  to  4  P.M.,  with  an  hour's  interval  for  dinner.  Unfortunately  the  work  did  not  stop  with 
the  levelling  up  of  the  churchyard,  or  Shields  folk  to-day  woidd  not  have  so  much  reason  to 
regret  the  *  improvements '  then  effected.  The  Mill  Dam  Creek  was  under  lease  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Newcastle,  but  was  regarded  by  many  Shields  folk  as  the  ideal  site  for  the  creation  of  a 
wet  dock  in  the  town.  Such  a  project  had  already  been  brought  before  the  Corporation,  indeed, 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Smeaton,  the  great  engineer.  In  reporting  to  that  body  on  his 
inspection  of  the  Tyne  on  January  21,  1769,  after  recommending  the  removal  of  various 
obstructions  to  navigation,  he  added :  *  In  coming  down  by  way  of  Shields,  I  observed  a  place 
called  the  Mill. Dam,  which,  if  trade  requires  it,  may  be  very  properly  constructed  into  a  wet 
dock.'    The  Corporation,  however,  resolved  to  fill  it  in,  probably  with  a  view  of  utilising  the  land 

*  _ 

so  gained  for  building  purposes.  The  remainder  of  the  ballast  hill  was  employed  for  this  object, 
and  a  first-class  site  for  a  wet  dock  thus  converted  into  fourth-class  sites  for  tenement  property. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  however,  that  Newcastle  did  not  profit  by  this  deed,  since  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  declined  to  renew  their  lease,  on  the  ground  that  its  conditions  had  been  infringed. 
Another  great  step  in  advance  was  made  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  when  the  town 
was  brought  into  direct  communication  with  the  outer  world  by  means  of  the  stage-coach.  It 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Rowland  Burden,  the  builder  of  Monkwearmouth  Bridge,  that  in 
1806  the  Eoyal  Mail-coach  commenced  running  from  York  to  the  Southern  Harbour  Borough. 
Its  route  was  by  the  great  North  Road  to  Thirsk,  where  it  branched  ofiF  to  the  north-east, 
rimning  by  the  Great  Tontine  Inn,  Yann  and  Stockton,  thence  by  Castle  Eden  to  Sunderland, 
and  by  the  turnpike  over  Cleadon  Hill  to  South  Shields,  the  Golden  Lion  being  the  coaching- 
house.  This  coach,  which  started  from  South  Shields  at  8  o'clock  every  morning  (arriving  in 
the  town  about  7  a.m.  on  the  return),  appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  and  a  rapid 
traveller,  running  in  connection  with  the  mail-coaches  to  London.  The  new  means  of  con- 
veyance wjis  soon  adopted  for  the  carriage  of  the  South  Shields  mails,  those  for  the  north  aide 
being  sent  across  from  South  Shields  by  messenger.  But  great  complaints  were  made  as  to  the 
unnecessary  delays  which  attended  the  transmission  of  letters,  never  less  than  forty  hours,  and 
often  more,  elapsing  between  the  despatch  of  a  letter  from  London  and  its  delivery  in  South 
Shields.  Numerous  deputjitions  from  the  town  waited  on  the  postal  authorities  in  London  on 
the  subject,  a  strong  local  agitation  being  raised  in  1814,  and  again  in  1816,  but  it  was  not  mitil 
September  8,  1819,  that  *  the  mail  from  London  arrived  in  South  Shields  at  20  past  9  in  the 
morning,  and  departed  at  12  noon  precisely.  .  .  .  Now  Sunderland  and  both  the  Shields,  as 
well  as  Newcastle,  have  the  mail  to  London  and  bick  in  four  complete  days,'^  The  first  Post 
Office  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  kept  in  a  single  room  in  King  Street  by  Thomas  Wilson, 
and  afterwards  by  his  sistci-s  for  many  years.     In  1827  the  mails  from  the  South  arrived  by  7  A.M. 

*  NetrroMth  Courant  under  date. 
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and  were  despatched  at  11  a.m.,  while  there  were  three  despatches  daily  to  North  Shields,  at 
7.20  and  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  The  public  portion  of  the  Post  Office  was  restricted  to  a  small  lobby, 
and  all  business  had  to  be  transacted  through  a  small  window  *  about  the  size  of  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief/ as  an  old  Shieldsman  describes  it,  with  the  exception  that  for  any  business  of  extra- 
ordinary importance  a  similar  aperture  at  the  end  of  the  lobby  was  utilised.  Ordinary  letters 
from  London  then  cost  Is.  Id.,  and  from  Durham,  Sunderland,  or  Newcastle,  4d.  or  6d.  Another 
mail-coach  commenced  running  between  Leeds  and  South  Shields  on  October  10,  1833.  It  left 
Leeds  at  5.30  p.m.  running  via  Knaresborough,  Borough  Bridge,  Thirsk,  Yarm,  Stockton  and 
Sunderland,  reaching  South  Shields  at  5.15  a.m.  and  leaving  on  the  return  journey  at 
8.15  P.M.,  Leeds  being  reached  at  7.30  a.m.  About  the  same  period  the  Royal  Pilot  started 
from  the  Golden  Lion  Hotel,  and  ran  via  Stockton,  Thirsk,  and  Knaresborough,  to  the  Bull 
and  Mouth  at  Leeds,  in  connection  with  coaches,  thence  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  The 
Expedition  left  the  Cross  Keys,  Market- Place,  at  5.30  a.m.  for  Leeds,  connecting  with  the  coaches 
to  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  To  Sunderland  there  were,  from  the  Golden  Lion 
the  Lura  and  Hope  (the  latter  twice  a  day),  from  the  Rose  and  Crown  the  George  and  the 
Friends  (morning  and  afternoon),  and  from  the  Cross  Keys  the  Imhistry  daily.  Cars  and  gigs 
for  different  places  also  ran  from  the  Golden  Lion,  the  Cross  Keys,  the  Rose  and  Crown,  and 
the  Market-Place  Tavern  in  the  Market-Place,  and  the  Mariners'  Arms,  Etxst  King  Street. 

With  Newcastle  and  the  West  the  highway  communication  remained  verj^  defective  until 
about  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  The  Royal  assent  was  given  on  the  22nd  March  1826 
to  *  an  Act  for  the  making  and  maintenance  of  a  turnpike  road  from  the  termination  of  the 
pavement  near  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Market-Place  in  South  Shields  along  the  road  over 
Jarrow  Slake  in  the  township  of  Westoe  to  White  Mere  Pool  in  the  parish  of  Boldon,  and  also  a 
branch  road  to  the  town  or  vill  of  East  Boldon,  to  lead  from  out  of  the  said  intended  turnpike 
road  at  or  near  to  Jarrow  Slake,  through  the  townships  of  Westoe,  Harton,  Whitbuni,  and  East 
Boldon,  along  the  present  road  leading  from  Jarrow  Slake  to  East  Boldon,  and  also  the  extending 
of  the  said  first-mentioned  line  of  road  by  making  and  maintaining  a  turnpike  road  from  White 
Mere  Pool  aforesaid  to  the  present  turnpike  road  leading  from  the  city  of  Durham  to  Tyne 
Bridge,  and  to  join  the  last-mentioned  turnpike  road  at  or  near  to  a  certain  road  called  Vigo 
Lane  in  the  parish  of  Chester-le-Street,  which  roads  are  called  the  Shields  Turnpike  Roads.' 
The  new  tiurnpike,  it  will  be  seen,  followed  practically  the  course  of  the  old  and  dangerous  lane. 
Its  construction  proved  a  costly  business.  In  addition  to  bridges  at  Dean  Bum  and  Templetown, 
a  quay,  half  a  mile  long,  had  to  be  built  to  carry  the  road  across  the  heml  of  the  Slake  above 
high-water  mark.  Indeed  the  South  Shields  work  represented  a  third  of  the  total  expenditure 
on  the  road,  which  was  so  heavy  that  the  extension  from  White  Mere  Pool  to  Vigo  Lane  had  to 
be  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds.  A  toll-gate  was  erected  at  the  parting  of  Boldon  Lane  from 
the  turnpike,  at  Jarrow  Slake,  and  another  at  the  junction  of  Harton  Green  Lane  with  Boldon 
Lana  These  toll-gates,  like  that  on  the  Sunderland  Road  at  Caldwell,  were  maintiiined  till 
long  after  the  incorporation  of  the  borough. 

The  improvement  of  the  means  of  communication  by  road  naturally  called  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  adopting  a  safer  and  more  expeditious  means  of  crossing  the  river  than  the  clumsy 
and  dangerous  ferry-boats.  In  1824  the  idea  of  a  suspension-bridge  between  the  high  land  of 
North  and  South  Shields  was  brought  forward,  in  the  first  instance  by  Captiiin  Samuel  Brown, 
RN.,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  the  original  inventor  of  suspension-bridges.  He  proposed  to 
erect  a  bridge  starting  from  the  west  side  of  the  high-road  in  South  Shields,  now  Mile  End  Road, 
immediately  behind  Wellington  Street,  across  Cook's  Quay,  on  which  the  southern  pier  should 
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be  built,  and  landing  at  the  south  end  of  Camden  Street,  North  Shields,  with  the  northern  pier 
in  front  of  Fen  wick's  Brewerj\  The  distance  between  the  two  riverward  piers  was  to  be  800  feet, 
the  height  under  the  centre  115  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  roadway  at  the  piers  100  feet  above 
the  level  of  high  water  at  mean  spring-tides,  this  height  being  *  greater  than  that  of  the  topgallant 
masts  of  more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  vessels'  then  frequenting  the  harbour.  The  piers 
were  to  be  73  feet  by  40  feet  at  the  base,  with  a  total  height  of  218  feet.  There  were  to  bo 
two  smaller  piers  or  abutments,  one  on  each  bank,  450  feet  inland  from  the  towers,  each  31  feet 
by  36  feet  square,  in  which  to  anchor  the  chains  by  which  the  bridge  was  suspended.  On  the 
south  side  there  were  to  be  three  approaches,  one  curving  east  to  join  Mile  End  Road,  one  direct 
southward  into  King  Street,  and  the  other  curving  west  to  the  Market-Place.  Captain  Brown's 
estimate  of  the  cost  was  £90,000.  At  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Northumberland  Arms, 
North  Shields,  on  February  23,  1825,  Mr.  William  Wright  presiding,  it  was  decided  to  form  a 
company  and  issue  shares  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  project.  As  a  precautionary  measure, 
William  Chapman,  C.E.,  of  Newcastle,  was  consulted  as  to  the  feasibility  of  Captain  Brown's 
scheme,  and  in  his  report,  dated  July  12th,  he  approved  the  plans,  recommending,  however,  that 
the  distance  between  the  piers  be  increased  to  880  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better 
foundations,  an  alteration  which  would  increase  the  cost  to  £110,000.  His  estimate  of  the 
probable  revenue  of  the  bridge  is  interesting  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  traflSc  of  the 
ferries  to-day.     It  was  as  under : — 

Daily.  Yearly. 

2289  foot-passengers,  716,457  at  Id. 

4J  four-horse  coaches,  2,408  at  28.  6d. 

2  three-horse      „  626  at  2s.  3d. 

13  two-horse      „  4,069  at  2s. 

23  one-horse      „  71,990  at  lOd. 


£2985 

4 

9 

£301 

0 

0 

£70 

8 

6 

£406 

9 

0 

£299 

19 

2 

£2580 

0 

0 

£6643 

1 

5 

Lomled  wagons,  from  28.  for  four-horse  to  1  s.  for  single-horse,  and  6d.  ^ 
for  unloaded  one-horse  wagons,  > 

Oxen  Is.  per  head,  sheep  Is.  per  score  (same  charges  as  at  Sunderland),  ) 

Total, 

A  Committee  was  formed,  with  Sanderson  Ilderton  (who  was  the  defeated  candidate  for 
Tynemouth  at  the  first  election  after  the  Reform  Bill)  as  Chairman,  the  sanction  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Newciistle  to  the  erection  of  the  bridge  obtained,  and  a  prospectus  issued,  setting  forth 
the  local  and  national  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  construction.  At  a  meeting  in  the 
Mayor's  Chamber,  Newcastle,  on  September  10th,  the  Committee  resolved  to  advertise  for 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  towers  and  masonry  of  the  bridge,  the  plans  and  specifications 
having  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  estimated  quantity  of  ashlar  and 
rubble  masonry  required  being  600,000  cubic  feet.  The  scheme  was  savagely  attacked  in  the 
columns  of  the  Tyne  Mercitri/,  in  November  1825,  and  in  consequence  the  promoters  consulted 
the  eminent  engineer,  Thomas  Telford,  who  constructed  the  Suspension-Bridge  over  the  Menai 
Straits.  His  report  stated  that  the  expense  might  be  greatly  curtailed  by  narrowing  the 
oixjning  between  the  piers  of  the  bridge  to  GOO  feet,  but  that  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation  that  the  opening  should  be  made  even  so  much  as  900  feet,  it  was 
quite  practicable  to  construct  a  suspension- bridge  of  that  span.  There  is  still  in  existence  the 
mamiscript  subscription  contraet^  of  the  Bridge  Company,  dated  6th  November  1825.    The 

^  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Newcastle,  ix.  24. 
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shares  were  of  £100  eiich,  and  the  contract  is  signed  by  83  persons,  who  subscribed  for  225 
shares,  while,  in  a  later  printed  copy,  more  than  half  the  shares  were  subscribed  for,  the  signatories 
including  the  principal  inhabitants  of  North  and  South  Shields  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  of 
Newcastle  and  elsewhere.  The  scheme,  however,  was  subsequently  abandoned,  it  is  said,  on  the 
ground  that  although  it  ran  from  the  heart  of  the  town  on  the  north  side,  its  southern  terminus 
was  *  a  long  way  from  King  Street  and  the  Market- Place,'  the  business  centre  of  South  Shields. 
The  real  reason,  however,  for  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme,  which  was  decided  upon  by  the 
directors  in  February  1826,  was  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  money  market.  The  revised 
estimate  for  the  whole  of  the  work  did  not  then  exceed  £106,000.  £1  per  cent,  upon  the  shares 
subscribed  for  was  called  up  to  defray  expenses,  the  solicitors,  however,  making  no  charge  for 
their  services. 

The  colkpse  of  the  bridge  scheme  left  Shields  as  badly  off  as  ever,  but  not  for  long.  A 
number  of  the  principal  inhabitants  on  both  sides  the  water  conceived  the  idea  of  adapting 
steamboats  to  the  working  of  the  ferries,  as  they  had  already  been  adapted  to  the  passenger 
traffic  up  and  down  the  river.  A  commencement  was  made  in  1827,  when  a  private  company 
Wius  formed.  In  the  Session  of  1829  the  company  promoted  'an  Act  for  establishing  a  ferry 
across  the  river  TjTie  between  North  Shields  in  the  County  of  Northumberland  and  South 
Shields  in  the  County  of  Durham,  and  for  opening  and  making  proper  roads,  avenues,  ways,  and 
piussages  to  communicate  therewith.'  The  solicitors  to  the  Bill  were  John  Tinley,  North  Shields, 
Russell  Bowlby,  and  Henry  Anderson,  South  Shields.  It  was  regarded  with  some  suspicion  in 
South  Shields,  a  public  meeting  being  held  to  oppose  it  on  April  18th,  but  the  opposition  was 
unsuccessful,  and  the  Act  obtained  the  Royal  assent  on  June  1st,  a.s  the  10  George  iv.  cap. 
98  (local).  The  preamble  sets  forth  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  convenient  means  of 
conveyance  or  communication  between  the  two  towns,  and  that  from  the  greatly  increased  and 
incrciising  population  there  was  much  necessity  for  convenient  means  of  intercourse  between  the 
mhabitants  thereof,  and  that  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  advantage,  accommodation,  and 
safety  of  the  inhabitants,  and  be  of  great  pul)lic  utility,  to  have  a  ferry  established  for  carriages, 
horses,  cattle,  goods,  ware,  merchandise,  and  other  portable  articles,  and  foot-piissengers,  over  the 
river  between  North  and  South  Shields,  and  to  have  a  good  road  or  way  from  such  ferry  into  the 
main  street  of  the  low  town  of  North  Shields,  called  Duke  Street,  and  from  such  ferry  at  South 
Shields  into  the  street  called  Dean  Street.  Certain  shareholders  with  all  necessary  powers  for 
the  making,  establishing,  and  maintaining  of  the  ferry,  were  united  into  a  company  by  the  name 
of  the  North  and  South  Shields  Ferry  Company.  A  maxinmm  scale  of  tolls  was  fixed,  and  it 
wjus  enacted  that  after  the  ferry  wtxs  made  fit  for  carriages,  horses,  cattle,  and  foot-pa^engers,  no 
other  ferry  involving  the  use  of  any  vessel  of  the  burden  of  four  tons  or  upwards,  should  be  set 
up  across  the  river  Tyne,  within  the  limits  of  the  parish  of  Tynemouth  and  of  the  townships  of 
South  Shields  or  Westoe, '  otherwise  Wivestoe,  in  the  parish  of  Jarrow.' 

The  new  company  had,  however,  to  reckon  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  claimed  an 
ancient  ferry  right  between  the  two  towns,  and  adduced  in  support  of  their  claim  a  legal  decision 
establishing  their  rights  some  two  or  three  hundred  years  before.  A  bargain  was  eventually 
arrived  at,  imder  which,  in  December  1829,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  sold  their  ferry  rights  to  the 
new  company  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  one-fifteenth  of  the  annual  profits,  while  a 
claim  of  6s.  8d.  per  annum  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  the  landing  rights  of  the  old 
ferry  on  the  north  side,  was  also  admitted  by  the  company.  These  ancient  ferry  landings,  so 
acquired  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  Duke,  are  those  in  use  to-day  for  the  direct  or 
halfpenny  ferry.      The  original  capital  of  the  company  was  £9950  in  199  £50  shares,  the 
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company  being  formally  constituted  in  October  1829.  Part  of  Cookson's  Quay  was  secured  as. 
the  site  of  the  South  Shields  Ferry  Landing,  and  by  permission  of  the  Improvement 
Commissioners,  the  carriage-way  in  Dean  Street  was  lowered  and  altered  to  suit  the  ferry.  A 
regular  steam-ferry^  service  for  both  foot-passengers  and  cart  traflSc  was  commenced  in  July 
1830,  with  two  steamboats.  Altogether  the  company  spent  £10,415  in  building  boats,  acquiring 
and  preparing  landings,  and  establishing  the  ferries.  Originally  the  boats  ran  during  the  day- 
time only,  and  not  with  the  utmost  regularity.  Indeed,  Mr.  Robert  Ingham,  M.P.,  in  a  lecture 
in  Berwick,  of  which  town  he  was  Recorder,  rather  fancifully  deduced  the  origin  of  the  local 
proverb,  'AH  together  like  the  folk  of  Shields/  from  the  delays  incidental  to  the  use  of  the  ferries. 
He  thought  the  proverb  shoukl  read  *  We  all  gang  together  like  the  folk  in  Shields/  and  that  it 
had  its  origin  in  the  way  in  which  the  Shields  people  were  obliged  to  wait,  sometimes  as  long  as 
a  couple  of  hours,  in  order  to  allow  the  tide  to  make  so  as  to  enable  the  boats  to  get  across  the 
river.  By  the  time  their  deliverance  arrived,  there  was  naturally  a  big  crowd  collected  and 
a  rush  of  passengers  ensued. 

The  original  ferry-boats  were  probably  largely  responsible  for  this  state  of  affaira  The  first 
pair  were  the  Baron  Rewcastle,  bought  in  Scotland  for  the  service,  which  proved  absolutely 
useless  and  had  to  be  sold,  and  the  Durham,  a  double-hulled  wooden  steamer,  built  by  Oliver  of 
South  Shields.  She  was  a  veritable  curiosity  of  naval  architecture,  propelled  by  one  gigantic, 
clumsy  paddle-wheel  in  the  centre.  The  twin  hulls  were  joined  by  an  iron  stanchion,  and  the 
craft  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  floating  dock.  The  ponderous  gangways  had  to  be  raised 
and  lowered  by  a  hand- winch,  an  arrangement  which  did  not  conduce  altogether  to  the  safety  of 
the  passengers  nor  to  the  improved  morale  of  the  employes,  for  sometimes  the  apparatus  refused 
to  work,  in  spite  of  the  combined  forces  of  language  and  physical  strength.  The  carrying 
capacity  of  the  Durham  was  four  carts,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  passengers ;  and  against  a  spring- 
tide she  would  take  twenty  minutes  to  cover  the  journey  between  landing  and  landing.  The 
first  Northumherland,  built  in  Sunderland,  was  of  a  different  type,  having  only  a  single  hull, 
but  was  lacking  so  seriously  in  stability  that  a  bogie,  heavily  laden  with  chains,  had  to  be  rmi  on 
rails  from  side  to  side,  as  occasion  required,  to  maintain  her  proper  balance.  When  she  listed 
she  took  in  water  copiously,  and  even  when  she  was  upright  she  always  had  sufficient  leakage  to 
keep  replenishing  her  well,  from  which,  instead  of  from  the  river,  the  boilers  were  regularly  fed. 
These  curious  craft  drew  about  six  feet  of  water  each,  and,  being  difficult  to  handle,  could  not 
approach  the  landing  at  low  tide,  the  passengers  having  to  be  put  ashore  by  sctdler  boats,  while 
it  was  not  an  infrequent  thing  for  the  boats  to  ground  upon  the  Dortwick  Sand,  which  then 
encumbered  the  middle  part  of  the  Harbour,  and  upon  which  they  sometimes  remained  fast  a 
couple  of  hours. 

In  its  earlier  years  the  Ferry  Company  was  by  no  means  a  financial  success.  No  divideDd 
whatever  was  paid  for  1829  or  1830,  and  many  of  the  shareholders  forfeited  their  shares  in 
disgust  rather  than  meet  further  calls.  In  1831  the  first  dividend  of  £1  per  £50  share  was 
paid.  After  that  the  company's  prospects  improved,  and  eventually  the  dividend  readied 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum.  Its  prosperity,  however,  brought  threats  of  competitkm.  The 
prospectus  of  the  *  New  Steam  Ferry  Company  between  the  boroughs  of  North  and  South 
Shields,  to  be  called  the  Tyne  Steam  Ferry,  was  issued  in  1835,  and  set  forth  that  'in 
consequence  of  the  near  completion  of  the  Newcastle  and  North  Shields  Railway  on  tiie 
north,  and  the  Brandling  Junction  on  the  south,'  it  was  proposed  to  eslablMi  a  steam^iSsny 
in  as  direct  a  line  as  possible  between  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river,  and  to  keep  H 
in  constant  operation  during  the  day,  while,  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  it  would  j^y  at  slated 
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times  during  the  whole  night.  The  prospectus  adds  that  the  old  company  *has  paid  an 
annual  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  paid  up  capital  of  £50  per  share,  and  has  besides 
accumulated  such  a  guarantee  fund  as  to  render  the  £50  shares  worth  £120,  or  at  least 
the  shares  could  not  lately  be  purchased  for  £110.'  The  capital  of  the  new  company  was 
to  be  £10,000  in  £10  shares.  The  chief  promoters  seem  to  have  been  John  Lowry,  solicitor, 
North  Shields,  and  George  Potts,  notary,  South  Shields.  The  scheme  fell  through, 
however. 

In  February  1847  the  Tyne  Direct  Ferry  Company  was  provisionally  registered 
with  a  capital  of  £2500,  *  to  afford  a  direct  communication  for  passengers  between  the 
towns  of  North  and  South  Shields,  by  means  of  steam-vessels  under  four  tons  burthen, 
being  the  size  limited  in  the  present  Ferry  Company's  Act  of  Parliament.  The  stations 
of  the  intended  company  shall  be  chosen  so  as  to  accommodate  those  portions  of  the 
passenger  traffic  which  lie  out  of  the  course  of  the  existing  ferry.  The  fare  to  be  the  same 
as  that  charged  by  the  present  company.'  The  company  was  formed  at  a  meeting  on 
March  2nd,  at  the  Northumberland  Arms,  North  Shields,  and  speedily  commenced  opera- 
tions. To  evade  the  provision  in  the  old  company's  Act,  the  new  company  acquired  two 
small  steamers  of  under  four  tons  burden,  and  commenced  running  them,  for  foot-passengers 
only,  at  five  minutes'  intervals  between  the  New  Quay,  North  Shields,  and  Kirton's  Quay, 
South  Shields,  the  fare  being  eventually  reduced  to  a  halfpenny,  hence  the  popular  name 
of  the  direct  ferry  of  to-day. 

The  old  Ferry  Company  applied  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  running  of  the  opposition 

boats,  whereupon  the  proprietors  of  the  latter  introduced  into  Parliament,  in  the  Session  of 

1848,  an  Act  *for  establishing  a  direct  steam  ferry  at  Shields.'     The  original  promoters,  whose 

names  are  inserted  in  the  Act,  were  Thomas  Barker,  Charles  Newby  Wawn,  Enoch  Dunkerley 

Thompson,  Shepperd  Skee,  William  Pearson,  Thomas  Hudson,  George  Johnson,  Terrot  Glover, 

and  Emmanuel  Young.     The  solicitor  was  T.  C.  Lietch  of  North  Shields,  who  had  taken  an 

active  share  in  the  establishment  of  the  direct  ferry.     The  Bill  proposed  to  incorporate  them  as 

the  Tyne  Direct  Ferry  Company,  with  a  capital  of  £9300  in  £5  shares,  and  borrowing  powers  to 

the  extent  of  £3100,  the  subscribers  above  named  to  be  the  first  directors.     The  object  of  the 

new  company  was  stated  to  be  *to  establish  and  maintain  steam  and  other  boats  for  the 

carrying  of  foot-passengers  across  the  River  Tyne  at  South  Shields,  and  horses,  carts,  and 

passengers  between  Willington   Quay  and  Jarrow,  and   also   the   establishment  of  a  ferry 

between  Whitehill  Point,  North  Shields,  and  Penny  Pie  Stairs,  South  Shields.'     The  Bill  Wiis 

naturally  opposed  by  the  old  Ferry  Company,  but  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  passed 

the  Bill  with   a  proviso  (in  section  49)  that  the  old  Ferry  Company  might  purchase  the 

undertakings  authorised  by  the  Act  within  twelve  months  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.     For  that 

purpose  the  old  company  was  authorised  to  raise  £8200  by  the  issue  of  new  shares,  half  the 

amount  to  be  allotted  in  shares  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Direct  Ferry  Company,  the  boats, 

gangways,  landings,  etc."  of  the  latter  company  to  be  purchased  at  a  valuation,  and  the  Direct 

^erry  to  be  maintained.    The  purchase  was  duly  effected,  some  of  the  Direct  Ferry  promoters 

were  added  to  the  directorate  of  the  old  company,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  United  Company 

^^  held  on  June  22,  1849.     Thereafter  the  Market-Place  Ferry  began  to  run  at  night  as 

^ell  as  during  the  daytime. 

South  Shields  was  well  abreast  of  its  neighbours  in  the  adoption  of  the  new  form  of 
'light'mg  by  smoke,'  which  was  so  vehemently  but  unsuccessfully  opposed  in  the  Northern 
Harbour  Borough  in  1817.     On  December  5,  1823,  a  meeting  to   consider  the  desirability 
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of   establishing  gas-works  in  ihe  town  was  held,  the  result  of  which  is  embodied  in   the 
following  document : — 

'  The  undersigned  being  of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  a  Company  for  supplying  this  town 
with  coal  gas-light  would  be  greatly  advantageous,  and  having  obtained  from  the  manager  of  the  gas- 
works at  North  Shields  and  other  sources  the  probable  capital  that  would  be  required,  request  that  you 
will  attend  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  intended  establishment  at  Oyston's  on  Tuesday  next  the 
9th  inst.,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  precisely,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  becoming  shareholders, 
appoint  a  committee  of  management,  etc.' 

The  signatories  are  Ed.  Pattison,  James  Kirkley,  John  Allen,  John  Waller,  William 
Anderson,  Joseph  Hargreaves,  Ralph  Middlemost,  William  Richardson,  Timothy  Matherson, 
and  Thomas  Wilson.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts  the  first  South  Shields  Gas  Company  was 
formed  by  deed  of  covenant,  dated  March  17,  1824,  with  a  capital  of  £4000  in  £25  shares. 
The  first  works  were  constructed  in  what  was  called  '  Paradise,'  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mill 
Dam.  Mr.  Sanderson  was  appointed  engineer.  Gas  was  first  supplied  to  the  houses  and  shops 
in  the  town  on  October  1st  in  that  year,  though  it  was  not  until  five  years  later,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Improvement  Commissioners,  that  street  lighting  was  first  commenced. 

Tlie  new  company  was  not  left  long  without  opposition,  as  in  May  1829  the  South  Shields 
New  Gas  Company  was  formed,  Messrs.  Shortridge,  Smallman,  and  Dawson  being  amongst  its 
most  active  promoters.  George  Straker  was  chairman,  and  George  Potts  secretary  of  the 
company,  on  whose  shares  a  call  of  £1  was  made  on  May  7th,  when  it  was  reported  that  a  plot 
of  land  had  been  purchased  from  William  Cuthbert,  and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  with  the 
erection  of  the  works  without  delay,  the  '  foundation  stone  '  being  actually  laid  in  that  month. 
However,  a  satisfactory  agreement  seems  to  have  been  effected  with  the  old  company,  since  on 
June  1st  a  meeting  of  shareholders  resolved,  upon  a  division,  that  *  the  Gas  Company  having 
reduced  the  price  of  gas  to  the  consumer,  the  further  proceedings  of  this  company  be  for  the 
present  suspended,'  while  in  September  of  the  following  year  its  accounts  were  finally  closed, 
the  shareholders  receiving  a  return  of  lis.  2d.  for  each  £  paid.  Another  attempt  to  'break 
down  the  monopoly 'was  made  in  December  1840,  when  a  new  gas  company  was  projected 
by  Andrew  Stoddart,  agent  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  but  the  attempt  was  again  met  and 
defeated  by  the  like  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  old  company — a  reduction  of  the  charge  to 
consumers.  This  proved  so  successful  an  expedient  that  the  works  were  considerably  extended. 
A  second  gasholder  was  constructed  in  1851,  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  with  a  rope  tied 
round  the  legs,  evidently  that  of  a  victim  of  foul  play,  being  discovered  on  April  2nd  that  year 
while  the  excavations  for  the  work  were  in  progress. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  COMMISSION. 

As  the  town  extended  and  the  population  increased,  the  Select  Vestry  became  unequal  to 
the  Uisk  of  discharging  all  its  multifarious  duties.  In  December  1810  an  attempt  was  made  to 
()l)tain  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  paving,  lighting,  and  watching  the  town.  Messrs.  Cockerill  and 
Haiiibridgc^  wore  the  solicitors,  but  the  attempt  failed.  It  was  renewed  in  November  1815,  when 
a  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  requesting  them  to  countenance  an  applica- 
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tion  for  the  same  purpose.  This  effort  also  failed,  and  the  matter  rested  until  1828.  In  that 
year,  when  the  town  contained  over  17,000  inhabitants,  and  had  a  dozen  shipyards  in  active 
employment,  in  addition  to  the  glass  and  chemical  works,  etc.,  a  proposal  to  promote  '  a  Bill  for 
pa\4ng,  lighting,  watching,  cleansing,  regulating,  and  improving  the  town  of  South  Shields  and 
neighbourhood,'  was  approved  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  on  September  24,  1828, 
and  a  Committee  appointed  to  promote  the  measure,  with  Messrs.  Chris.  Bainbridge  and 
William  Bell  (Bainbridge  and  Bell)  as  solicitors.  With  them,  Mr.  Thomas  Salmon  was 
subsequently  joined.  The  opponents  of  the  proposal,  numbering  about  sixty  ratepayers,  and 
including  the  leading  manufacturers,  promptly  convened  another  meeting  'for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  the  occupiers  and  proprietors  of  property 
from  being  charged  at  this  time  with  an  unnecessary  tax,'  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  '  from 
the  depressed  state  of  trade,  the  intended  application  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
to  Parliament  is  inexpedient  and  unnecessary.'  A  large  committee  was  formed  to  raise  funds 
for  and  manage  the  opposition  to  the  Bill,  Messrs.  Russell  Bowlby  and  Anderson  being  the 
solicitors,  but  the  opposition  either  failed  or  was  conciliated,  and  the  Bill  became  law  as  the  10th 
George  iv.  cap.  40. 

It  provided  that  the  government  of  the  town  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
of  Commissioners,  consisting  of  all  Justices  of  the  Peace  residing  within  the  townships  of  South 
Shields  and  Westoe,  the  perpetual  curate  and  chapelwardens  of  St.  Hild,  and  the  bailiff  for  the 
manor  of  Westoe, '  otherwise  Wivestoe,'  for  the  time  being,  and  every  pei'son  who,  either  in  his 
own  right  or  in  right  of  his  wife,  was  possessed  of  leasehold  or  freehold  property,  situate  within 
the  limits  of  the  Act,  of  the  cleiir  yearly  value  of  <f*30,  or  occupied  lands,  tenements,  etc.,  of  the 
value  of  £30,  or  possessed  real  or  personal  property,  or  both,  to  the  value  of  £2000.     The 
Commissioners  were  to  become  the  highway  authority  within  the  improvement  area,  all  highway 
rates  hitherto  levied  ceasing,  and  were  empowered  to  light,  clean,  and  water  the  streets,  to 
purchase  property  for  street  widening  where  required,  and  to  acquire  or  establish  gas-works  for 
the  lighting  of  the  town  and  the  supply  of  the  public.     The  streets  were  to  be  named  and  the 
houses  numbered.     W^atehmen  were  to  be  appointed  and  sworn  as  constiibles,  and  amongst 
many  other  miscellaneous  duties  the  Commissioners  were  ordered  to  destroy  all  mad  dogs ! 
Their  rating  powers,  however,  were  strictly  limited.     The  assessment  must  not  exceed  8d.  in  the 
£  per  annum  on  agricultiu-al  land,  docks,  shipyards,  wharves,  manufactories,  etc.,  and  Is.  4d. 
per  annum  on  dwelling-houses,  the  lessee  or  landlord  to  pay  one-half  and  the  occupier  the  other 
half  of  the  rate.     The  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  borrow  a  maximum  of  £4000,  the 
tirst  loan  being  obtained  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  Act,  which  was  £1078.     The  improvement 
area  to  which  the  Act  applied  represented  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  modem  borough,  the 
Commissioners,  however,  ha\ing  power  to  declare  any  streets  or  squares  built  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  within  the  townships  of  South  Shields  and  Westoe,  as  being  within  the  improve- 
ment area.     The  boundaries  of  the  latter  were  thus  described  : — 

'  On  the  east,  a  line  drawn  from  the  Tyne  in  a  south  direction  along  the  Bents  to  the  termination  of 
the  Shields  Heugh  estate  ;  from  thence  in  a  west  and  south-west  direction  to  where  it  forms  a  junction 
with  a  rope-walk  belonging  to  Robert  Ingham,  Esq.  (adjoining  the  modern  Denmark  Street),  and  thence  in 
a  south  direction  along  the  east  boundary  fence  of  the  freehold  ground  of  the  Rev.  John  Saville  Ogle,  to 
the  south-east  corner  thereof.  On  the  south,  a  line  drawn  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  said  J.  S.  Ogle's 
freehold  ground  in  a  west  direction  along  the  south  boundary  of  such  freehold  land,  and  along  the  wall 
in  fnmt  of  Ogle  Terrace  to  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  South  Shields  to  Sunderland,  and  from  thence 
in  a  south  westerly  direction  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  freehold  ground  of  Sarah  Green,  and  from 
thence  along  the  south  boundary  of  the  sajd  freehold  ground  to  the  road  leading  to  Westoe  at  the  east 
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corner  of  the  ground  of  William  Wallis,  Esq.,  and  from  the  said  corner  of  that  ground  in  a  west  bj 
south-west  direction  in  a  straight  line  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Ropery  formerly  belonging  to 
Matthew  Smith,  and  now  to  John  Chambers,  and  from  thence  along  the  south  side  of  the  said  Ropery  to 
the  turnpike  road  leading  from  South  Shields  to  the  White  Mere  Pool,  and  from  thence  in  a  south-west 
direction  in  a  straight  line  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Mister  Cuthbert  Young's  dockyard,  and  thence 
along  the  south-west  boundary  of  the  last-named  property  to  the  Tyne ;  and  on  the  west  and  north  the 
river  Tyne.' 

• 

As  provided  in  the  Act,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  July  1,  1829, 
in  the  vestry  of  St.  Hild's,  when  a  number  of  Commissioners  qualified.  Thomas  Salmon,  Joseph 
Anderson,  and  William  Bell  were  appointed  joint-clerks  to  the  Commission  at  the  joint-salar}'  of 
£80  per  annmn.  (Mr.  Bell  resigned  on  his  leaving  the  to^vn  in  the  same  year.)  William 
Chapman  was  appointed  treasurer ;  Alf  Johnson,  rate-collector,  at  £50  per  annmn ;  and 
Clark  Johnson,  permanent  surveyor,  at  £20  per  annum.  The  first  rate  of  Is.  in  the 
£  on  dwelling-houses,  and  of  6d.  on  other  properties,  was  levied  on  November  10th, 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1830,  but  objection  being  made  to  it,  eoimsers  opinion  was 
obtained,  which  negatived  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to  make  the  rate  retrospective.  A 
new  rate  had  therefore  to  be  levied  for  the  half-year  ending  July  1830,  which  produced  £440, 
the  rate  for  the  first  complete  year  realising  £913,  or  about  the  amount  a  rate  of  Jd.  in  the  £ 
would  produce  on  the  present  assessment.  By  1834-5  the  improvement  rate  had  been  increased 
to  its  maximum  of  8d.  in  the  £  on  land  and  factories,  and  Is.  4d.  on  dwelling-houses,  at  which 
it  remained  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Commission.  The  first  levy  of  the  maximum  rate 
realised  £1466.  The  Commission  indeed  throughout  its  career  seems  to  have  been  crippled  in 
reganl  to  finance.  Its  expenditure  in  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence  may  be  reproduced 
here  as  a  contrast  to  the  municipal  budgets  of  to-day. 

Watching  and  Police,  . 
Lighting,  .... 

Paving,  .... 

Interest,  .... 

All  other  expenses, 

Total, 

Despite  their  limited  powers  and  resources,  the  Commissioners  were  able  to  effect  some 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  town.  They  introduced  a  regular  system  of  scavenging, 
had  the  numerous  close  courts  and  alleys  periodically  cleansed  and  whitewashed,  and  set 
about  the  systematic  repair  of  the  roads,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  a  truly  wretched 
condition,  judging  from  the  frequent  'presentations'  on  the  subject  by  the  Court  Leet.  In 
March  1831  the  Jury  reported  that  'the  ancient  road  leading  from  Dairy  Lane  is  in  a 
dangerous  state  .  .  .  and  should  be  repaired  by  a  wall  from  the  cowhouse  to  the  archway 
thrown  under  the  mound  erected  by  Crawley  &  Co.,  and  that  the  (continuation  of  the  same) 
lane  or  road  from  North  Street  to  Dairy  Lane  is  dangerous  opposite  to  Mr.  Fairies*  brickgarth, 
a  great  part  having  fallen  in.'  ^  Another  presentment  a  little  later  stated  *  that  the  road  leading 
to  the  Alum  House  Ham  past  the  north  pillar  of  the  Steam  Ferry  Company's  gates  is  in  a 

*  There  is  a  note  attached,  signed  W.  Gray,  apparently  from  written  document*  as  well  as  oral  testimony,  they 

the  Steward  of  the  Court,  stating  *  this  appears  not  to  be  find  '  that  the  road  leading  from  Wellington  Street  «loDg 

an  ancient  road  by  the  relation  of  Nicholas  Fairies,  Esq.,  Dairy   Lane,  and  so  through  an  archway  to  a  pond  or 

and  Mr.  Stoddani.'    This  annotation  apparently  was  not  watering-place,  is  an  ancient  road,  and  on^ht  to  be  open 

accepted  by  the  jurors,  as  in  1842  they  represented  that,  to  the  public. ' 


To  July  1830. 

1830-1831. 
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dangerous  condition/  requiring  the  Commissioners  to  repair  it  within  three  months.  The  same 
Court  reported  that  *  the  Bank  from  the  east  part  of  the  premises  in  lease  to  Mr.  Philip  Laing 
to  the  east  end  of  Shadwell  Street,  has  shrunk  and  settled  down  upon  the  public  footpath  and 
road  at  the  bottom  landing  to  the  east,  and  thereby  decreased  the  width  of  the  road,  which  has 
become  dangerous.'  The  roads  indeed  were  in  a  filthy  condition.  A  contemporary  writer  tells 
us  that  '  Swine  wallowed  unmolested  in  the  unwholesome  sumpholes  of  the  public  thorough- 
fares, foul  water  and  filthy  offal  were  thrown  with  impunity  upon  the  streets.  Houses  were 
built  according  to  the  whim  or  interest  of  .those  who  obtained  building  leases  from  the 
Dean  and  Chapter ;  they  were  undrained,  unventilated,  and  too  often  without  yards  or  out- 
offices.' 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  condition  of  things,  and  to  aid  in  keeping  down  the  rates,  an 
arrangement  was  come  to  with  the  Vestry  whereby  the  outdoor  paupers  were  employed  as 
labourers  and  scavengers  in  the  public  streets,  being  paid  8s.  per  week  from  the  Commissioners, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  they  received  in  relief  The  relief  to  these  men  was  also  disbursed 
through  the  Commissioners,  who  were  reimbursed  fortnightly  by  the  overseers.  At  the 
beginning  of  1832  the  Vestry  applied  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  able-bodied  paupers  in  the 
poorhouse  should  also  be  utilised  in  sweeping  the  streets.  The  Commissioners  agreed,  and 
allowed  the  overseers  Is.  per  week  in  respect  of  each  indoor  pauper  employed.  One  result  of 
this  early  '  labour  test '  was  seen  in  the  report  of  the  Vestry  on  October  25,  1833,  which  stated 
that  the  paupers  had  been  reduced  in  number  very  considerably,  the  number  of  inmates  of  the 
poorhouse  having  fallen  from  100  to  83,  and  the  cost  per  head  from  3s.  4d.  to  2s.  8d.,  while  the 
number  of  outdoor  paupers  was  reduced  from  1411  to  1318. 

The  Commissioners  also  lighted  part  of  the  town,  twenty  gas-lamps  being  provided  and 
lighted  for  the  first  time  on  Nov.  1,  1829,  the  lighting  costing  £2  5s.  per  lamp  for  the  six 
winter  months,  and  the  lamps  being  left  unlit  for  seven  nights  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon. 
By  1822-3  115  gas-lamps  were  in  use.  The  time  of  lighting  was  extended  to  eight  months,  at 
an  extra  cost  of  8s.  per  lamp,  in  the  winter  of  1836-7,  but  this  charge  being  considered 
excessive,  efforts  were  made  in  1840-1  to  form  a  new  Gas  Company,  which  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  charge  to  £2  10s.  per  lamp  for  eight  months,  with  only  three  nights'  darkness  at 
the  time  of  the  full  moon.     By  1845  the  number  of  lamps  had  been  increased  to  178. 

At  their  first  meeting  the  Commissioners  took  in  hand  the  question  of  policing  the  town, 
resolving  *  that  the  town  be  watched  during  the  ensuing  winter  months.'  Accordingly  in  the 
following  September  twelve  watchmen  were  appointed  at  12s.  per  week  each,  with  James  Robb, 
at  18s.,  as  captain,  and  Joseph  Wagstaff,  at  14s.,  as  deputy-captain.  The  watchmen  were  for 
night  duty  only,  the  first  watch  being  set  on  October  17th,  and  for  the  first  winter  the  watch- 
men called  the  hour,  usually  adding  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  weather,  a  practice 
thereafter  discontinued.  Part  of  the  watchmen  were  required  to  assist  the  head-constable  in 
the  Market- Place  every  Saturday  night  from  8  o'clock,  for  which  they  received  extra  pay.  The 
local  Dogberrys  were  provided  with  hooks,  lanthorns,  rattles,  and  constable's  staves,  whilst  the 
force  also  possessed  two  pairs  of  handcuffs  amongst  them.  It  had  been  intended  to  use  the 
old  Weighhouse  in  the  Market-Place  as  a  watch-house,  but  it  was  found  unsuitable,  and  a 
building  long  known  to  Shields  laddies  as  *  the  Kitty '  was  rented  in  Deer  Lane  at  £11  10s.  per 
annum.  In  the  autumn  of  1831  the  Commissioners  dispensed  with  all  the  watchmen,  except 
Robb  and  his  deputy,  Tomlinson,  who  were  for  the  first  time  styled  '  police,'  and  had  the 
occasional  help  of  *  deputy-constables '  for  night  duty  in  winter.  There  were  at  that  time  only 
two  magistrates,  Robert  Green  and  Nicholas  Fairies,  resident  in  the  town,  with  three  pipre, 
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Bryan  Abbs,  William  Cuthbert,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Baker,  qualified  to  act  in  South  Shields, 
but  who  rarely  attended.  The  following  local  gentlemen,  who  had  been  appointed  but  had  not 
qualified  as  magistrates,  were  in  October  1831  urgently  requested  by  the  Commissioners  to  do 
so :  Messrs.  Robert  Ingham,  Henry  Major,  Charles  Millner,  Samuel  W.  Parker,  and  Richard 
Shortridge. 

The  difficulties  of  policing  the  town  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  centuries-old  claim 
of  Newcastle  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Tyne.  The  magistrates  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  had  no  jurisdiction  on  the  river,  all  offences  arising  thereon  having  to  be 
tried  by  a  Newcastle  magistrate.  The  Shields  shipowners  complained  strongly  of  the 
depredations  from  which  they  suffered  under  the  system,  and  demanded  that  an  efficient 
police  force  be  established  in  the  harbour,  and  that  South  Shields  magistrates  should  have 
jurisdiction  over  thieves  caught  on  that  side  of  the  river.  Newcastle  was  at  length 
stirred  to  action.  Joint  meetings  of  the  magistrates  of  that  town  and  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  were  held  in  May  1832,  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  obtain  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  police  force  for  the  two  harbour  towns  and 
Shields  Harbour,  Newcastle  offering  to  defray  one-third  of  the  cost.  The  harbour  towns, 
however,  contended  that  as  Newcastle  received  the  whole  of  the  dues  from  the  river,  that 
Corporation  was  bound  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of  an  efficient  police,  or  give  up  a 
proportional  share  of  the  dues.  This  view  was  expressed  in  a  memorial  by  the  Improve- 
ment Commissioners  to  the  Municipal  Corporations  Commissioners,  who  sat  at  Newcastle 
on  October  29,  1833.  The  memorial  set  forth  that  thefts,  depredations^  and  misdemeanours 
were  of  consUmt  occurrence,  and  riots  and  tumults  frequently  broke  out  upon  the  river 
and  extended  to  the  shore,  ships  were  violently  stopped  from  proceeding  to  sea  and  the 
seamen  taken  out  of  them,  and  the  whole  maritime  trade  of  the  town  brought  to  a 
standstill  for  lack  of  an  efficient  police.  The  memorial  urged  that  the  only  remedy  was 
the  estiiblishment  of  an  efficient  police  force,  both  on  the  river  and  also  on  shore  at 
Shields,  to  include  magistrates  as  well  as  constables.  Mr.  Clayton,  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Newcastle,  in  his  reply  gave  a  general  denial  to  all  the  allegations,  and  no  more  was 
heard  of  the  scheme. 

Thrown  back  on  their  own  resources,  the  Commissioners  appointed  four  r^ular 
constables  at  12s.  6d.  per  week  each,  who,  with  the  captain  and  deputy- captain,  represented 
the  first  regular  police  force  of  the  borough.  A  Police  Committee  was  also  appoiut<xl 
to  divide  the  town  into  beats,  and  frame  rules  and  directions  for  the  force.  Jamt*s 
Robb  resigned  the  captaincy  in  1839,  having  l)een  appointed  Governor  of  the  Tynemouth 
House  of  Correction.  Evidently  there  was  then  no  Lottery  Law,  since  the  chief  of 
police  himself  advertised  his  bay  pony  to  be  disposed  of  by  lot  at  10s.  each,  the 
owner  to  give  £3  and  the  winner  £2  towards  refreshments!  The  Police  Committee 
considered  Robb's  resignation  a  fit  opportunity  for  obtaining  an  experienced  superintendent 
for  the  town,  and  opened  negotiations  with  Mr.  Stephens,  the  superintendent  of  Newcastle 
force,  for  that  purpose,  but  the  general  body  of  Commissioners  insisted  upon  making 
the  appointment,  and  selected  Joseph  Robb,  son  of  the  previous  captain,  at  the  salar}' 
of  18s.  per  week.  The  Police  Committee  thereupon  resigned,  but  was  reappointed 
immediately  afterwards  with  full  power  to  elect  all  officers  in  future.  In  anticipation 
of  a  Chartist  rising,  on  August  10,  11,  and  12,  1839,  over  one  thousand  persons, 
including  nearly  all  tlu^  glass-makers  and  pilots,  were  sworn  in  as  special  constables. 
The   old   police   station    in   Deers   Liine  becoming   inadequate  to   the  recjuirements   of    %h^ 
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force,  the  Commissioners,  in  1840,  decided,  jointly  with  the  Durham  Quarter  Sessions,  to 
erect  a  building  to  Ix)  used  as  Police  Station,  Lock-up  House,  and  Commissioners'  Offices, 
on  a  site  known  as  the  Tile  Sheds,  at  the  foot  of  Chapter  Row  and  Barrington  Street, 
forming  part  of  the  Shields  Heugh  farmhold.  The  celebrated  architect  Bonomi,  of  Durham, 
designeil  the  structure.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  in  the  new 
building  on  February  13,  1845,  the  total  cost,  including  the  site,  having  been  £953,  of 
which  Quarter  Sessions  contributed  £350.  On  Joseph  Robb's  resignation  of  the  superin- 
tendency  on  June  20,  1846,  the  Police  Committee,  after  a  sharp  struggle  with  the  general 
Ixxly  of  Commissioners,  who  again  wished  to  make  the  appointment  themselves,  appointed 
James  Buglass  Police  Superintendent  at  £80  per  annum. 

The   Commissioners   also   endeavoured  to   establish   a   fire-brigade   for   the   town.      The 

Vestry  had  reorganised  a   primitive   fire-brigade  in  1804,  when  it  was   decided   that   Robert 

Learmont   have   charge   of   the    parish    fire-engine,   and    that    he   employ   Thomas   Coulson, 

Andrew  Telford,  and  Joseph  Birch,  gliiss -makers,  and  William  Baker,  mason,  to  avssist   him 

in  exercising   the  engine,  Learmont  receiving  five  and  the  other  members  of  the  '  l)rigade ' 

one  guinea  each  per  annum.     The  Fire  Offices,  however,  refused  to  contribute  to  the  repair 

and   maintenance  of  the  engine,  and  in  later  years  were  compelled  to  maintain  their  own, 

the   parish   engine   disappearing.     The   Commissioners   in    1839   appointed   a   Committee   to 

inquire  as  to  the  necessity  for  providing  a  town  engine.     It  reported  that  there  were  then 

four   engines,  two   the   property   of  Cookson    &   Company  at   their   Plate   and   Crown   Glass 

Works,   and   one   at   the  Jarrow   Alkali    Works.      All   four,   although    in   good   repair,  were 

not   provided  with   hose  and  buckets  to  render  them  available  in  case  of  an  extensive  fire. 

The  Conmiittee  recommended  that  a  system  of  constant  and  permanent  supervision  of  the 

fire-engines  should  be  introduced,  and  the  police  instructed  to  work  the  engines  occasionally, 

while  a  set  of  men  should  be  appointed  and  trained  in  working  each  engine.      The  Water 

Company  ought  to  provide  sufficient  water-pressure  at  all  times  for   fire  extinguishing,  and 

also   fire-plugs  to  the  whole  range  of  pipes  in  the  town.      The  Fire  Insurance  Companies 

refusing  to   contribute   to  the  expense  of  supplying  fire-plugs,  and  the  Commissioners  not 

having  power  to  borrow  any  money  for  that  purpose,  it  Wiis   decided  to  appeal   for   public 

subscriptions.      Subsequently,  however,   it   was   arranged  that    the   Water   Company   should 

supply   the    plugs,   the   Conmiissioners    paying    7i    per   cent,    per    aimum    upon   a   capital 

outlay  which  Wixs  not  to  exceed  £100.      The  Conunittee  also  recommended  that  an  engine 

of  the  latest  design  be  purchased  at  a  cost  of  £100,  but  its  recommendations  were  never 

carried  out. 

South   Shields  shared  in   the   terrible  epidemic   of  cholera  which   ravaged  the  district 

^^  1831,  when  a  *  Board  of  Health'  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  clergy,  medical  men,  and 

principal  inhabitants,  with  Mr.  R.  Fell  as  Secretary,  its  object  being  to  take  every  possible 

pi'ecaution  to  prevent   the  outbreak  or  spread  of  the  epidemic.      This   body,  in  December 

1^31,  wrote  the  Improvement  Commissioners,  requiring  them  forthwith  to  appoint  an  extra 

numl>er    of  watchmen,   to    be    placed   under    the    direction    of    the   Board   of    Health,   for 

f^stricting  the   entry  of  vagrants   into   the   town,  and   to  assist   the   Board  as   they  might 

Te(^uire.    The  Commissioners  were  also  requested  to  take  more  efficient  means  for  cleansing 

t\ie   narrow  lanes  and   other  offensive   parts  of  the   town.      The  Commissioners  somewhat 

i^cseuted  this  interference  with  their  duties,  and  replied  that  *  they  felt  it  within  their  duty, 

^s  ^vell  as   their  inclination,   not   to   permit  any   nuisance  to  exist:   that  having   a   street 

surveyor  as  well  as  other   paid   officials,  they  think   they  wiU   be  more   properly  employed 
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under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners/  but  added  that  any  suggestion  from  the  Board 
of  Health  would  be  attended  to.  They  did,  however,  employ  an  additional  number  of 
street  sweepers,  and  took  measures  to  cleanse  and  whitewash  aU  the  courts  and  closes 
in  the  town.  January  11,  1882,  was  observed  as  a  fast  day  in  South  Shields.  All 
business  was  suspended,  all  shops  closed,  and  services  of  intercession  were  held  in 
St.  Hild's  and  the  various  chapels  that  the  cholera  scourge  might  be  stayed.  The  Select 
Vestry  expended  about  £250  in  precautions  against  the  spread  of  the  epidemic. 

In  view  of  the  frequent  outbreaks  of  cholera  and  other  epidemic  diseases.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Government,  in  1843,  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  health  of 
large  towns  and  populous  districts.  A  South  Shields  Committee  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  fullest  possible  local  information  for  the  Commission,  the  Reverend 
James  Carr  being  Chairman,  and  J.  L.  Barker  Honorary  Secretiiry.  Its  report,  dated  February 
1,  1844,  states  that  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town  the  houses  were  two  or  three  stories 
high,  many  of  them  back  to  back,  and  closely  built  in  narrow  streets  and  alleys  along 
the  bank  of  the  river.  In  other  parts  of  the  town  the  houses  were  chiefly  single  cottages 
of  two  or  three  rooms.  The  number  ot  families  in  each  house  varied  from  one  to 
seventeen,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  each  room  being  three  and  three -fourths. 
The  tenement  houses  were  always  bjidly  ventilated,  almost  always  destitute  of  necessary 
conveniences,  and  their  condition  'had  led  to  the  formation  amongst  the  poorer  classes 
of  habits  not  only  disgusting  and  imwholesome  but  inconsistent  with  a  high  tone  of 
morals.'  The  supply  of  water  to  the  poor  was  inadequate,  and  the  provision  of  cheap 
public  baths  urgently  necessary.  Some  of  the  courts  were  closed  at  the  end,  and  there 
was  little  provision  for  cleansing  except  in  the  main  streets.  Many  of  the  streets  and 
courts  were  imeven,  impaved,  and  favourable  only  for  the  retention  of  water  and  accumula- 
tions of  refuse.  There  were  some  sewers  and  drains,  but  the  arrangements  for  under 
dminage  were  very  defective,  and  the  house  dmins,  where  they  existed,  were  not  properly 
cleansed,  and  frequently  choked  with  refuse.  The  nuisances  most  strongly  complained  of 
were  the  smoke  from  the  glassworks  and  manufactories,  the  exhalations  from  the  alkali- 
works,  the  overcrowded  condition  of  St.  Hild's  Churchyard,  and  the  want  of  suitable 
slaughterhouses.  The  report  alleged  that  the  worst-conditioned  part  of  the  town  was  the 
district  including  Commercial  Road,  Johnson's  Hill,  Carpenter  Street,  Nile  Street,  Dockwray 
Bank,  Cone  Street,  Academy  Hill,  Pleasant  Pkce,  etc.,  with  a  population  of  2302,  where 
the  death-rate  was  37*3  per  thousjuid,  or  14*9  above  the  average.  The  next  worst  district 
was  that  including  Heron  Street,  part  of  Heugh  Street,  Union  Alley,  Harding's  Hill,  Thames 
Street,  etc.,  with  a  death-rate  of  33*4  per  thousand.  Withal  the  report  stated  that  'The 
general  condition  of  the  town  as  regards  health  may  be  pronounced  favourable.  It  is 
rarely  visited  by  epidemic  fevers.  With  the  exception  of  cholera  which  prevailed  in  1832, 
the  town  has  not  suffered  to  any  extent  from  contagious  fever  since  1826.  During  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1843,  there  were  661  deaths,  of  which  178  were  infants  under  one 
year,  and  317  under  five  years,  131  were  over  sixty,  fifty-one  of  this  niunber  being  between 
seventy  and  eighty,  twenty-three  between  eighty  and  ninety,  and  nine  between  ninety  and 
one  hundred.'  The  rates  of  mortidity  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  had  been,  in  1801, 
23  5:  in  1811,  20;  in  1821,  20  5:  in  1831,  16  8;  in  1843,  224  per  thousand— although,  in 
view  of  the  defective  system  of  registration  in  those  days,  these  figures  must  not  be  taken 
as  equally  reliable  with  the  mortality  returns  of  to-day. 

This  outbreak  r)f  cholera  led  to  the  a})pointment  by  the  Improvement  Commission  of  a 
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Committee  to  inquire  into  the  water-supply  of  the  town,  which  at  that  time  waa  of  a 
most  unsatisfactory  character.  The  chief  source  of  supply  was  from  the  springs  and  stream!^ 
near  Caldwell,  by  the  pipes  of  the  South.  Shields  Water  Company,  incorporated  in  1787 
under  the  28th  George  iii.  cap.  15,  passed  in  that  session,  and  entitled  *An  Act  for 
supplying  with  water  the  town  of  South  Shields  and  parts  adjacent,  and  the  shipping 
resorting  to  the  said  town.'  It  incorporated  George  Rippon,  Richard  Armstrong,  WiUiam 
Taylor,  Edward  Hall,  all  of  North  Shields,  brewers ;  Charles  Cockerell,  of  South  Shields, 
gentleman;  John  Rippon  and  WiUiam  Watson,  of  South  Shields,  brewers,  as  *  the  Company 
of  Proprietors  of  South  Shields  Waterworks,'  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  and  the  shipping  resorting  to  the  harbour.  They  were  empowered  to  '  enter 
any  land  in  the  Manor  of  Westoe,  to  dig  and  search  for  springs  of  water,  and  to  convey 
such  water  into  the  town  of  South  Shields,  etc.,  and  for  that  purpose  to  lay  pipes,  erect 
engines,  water-houses,  etc.,  and  maintain  reservoirs ;  to  break  up  streets  for  the  laying  of 
pipes,  subject  to  the  liability  to  do  as  little  damage  as  possible,  to  replace  the.  streets, 
etc.,  and  to  refrain  from  injuring  any  house.'  The  inhabitants  at  their  own  expense,  and 
with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Company,  might  make  connection  with  the  Company's 
main  and  lay  branch-pipes  into  their  houses  on  paying  an  agreed  sum  proportionate  to 
the  bore  of  the  supply-pipe,  and  not  exceeding,  for  dwellers'  houses,  £2  10s.;  for  beer 
retailers,  £5;  licensed  victuallers  brewing  their  own  beer,  £10;  and  common  brewers,  £50 
for  each  brew-house — provisions  which  afford  a  wide  contrast  to  the  Water  Acts  of  the 
present  day.  The  original  works  seem  to  have  been  of  the  most  primitive  character, 
consisting  simply  of  a  sort  of.pond  or  reservoir  to  collect  the  water  from  Caldwell  Springs. 
From  this  the  water  was  conveyed  into  the  town  by  wooden  pipes,  consisting  of  the 
hollowed  trunks  of  young  trees,  the  narrow  end  of  each  being  fitted  into  the  broader  or 
base  section  of  the  next.  The  water  was  distributed  to  the  shipping  and  to  most  of  the 
inhabitants  by  barrels  on  wheels.  At  a  later  date,  householders  were  supplied  from  'pants' 
(one  of  which,  in  West  Holboni,  is  still  in  existence),  at  the  rate  of  a  farthing  per  'skeel' 
of  about  three  and  a  quarter  gallons.  The  skeels  were  large  wooden  buckets,  carried  on 
the  head,  the  use  of  which  imparted  a  graceful  carriage  to  the  *  bonny  lasses  of  Shields.' 
The  business  arrangements  of  the  Company  seem  to  have  been  equally  primitive.  The 
directors'  meetings  were  held  at  the  Golden  Lion  Hotel,  and  a  standing  rule  of  the 
business  was  that  the  last  to  arrive  had  to  pay  for  the  dinners  of  the  whole. 

At  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  outbreak  of  cholera,  the  scarcity  of  water  resulted  in 
the  holding,  in  October  1805,  of  a  town's  meeting  which  resolved : — 

That  it  spears  to  this  Meeting  that  the  following  Publick  Wells  ought  to  be  opened  out 
immediately,  made  deeper  if  necessary,  Pumps  on  the  best  Construction  erected,  and  Reservoirs  made 
where  requisite — viz. : — 

1.  Beau  or  Bore  Wells.  3.  Pigeon  Well.  5.  Market-Place  Well. 

2.  Shepherdson's  Well.  4.  Mill  Dam  Well.  6.  Bankside  and  Hogshead  Wells. 

That  the  Church  wardens  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  be  requested  immediately  to  open  the 
same — and  the  Expence  of  the  same  be  borne  out  of  the  Poor's  Rate  of  South  Shields. 

That  a  Paper  be  handed  about  for  the  Subscriptions  of  well-disposed  Persons  and  others  in  Aid 
of  the  Poor's  Rate — and  another  Paper  for  the  Signatures  of  such  persons  who  chuse  for  indemnifying 
the  Parish  Officers  in  the  application  of  the  Poor's  Rate  towards  supplying  any  Deficiency  in  carrying 
these  Resolutions  into  Effect,  and  any  Costs  or  Charges  they  may  be  put  into,  but  not  hereby  conceding 
the  opinion  that  they  have  not  the  Right  of  applying  the  Poor's  Rate  for  the  foregoing  parochial 
and  laudable  Piu^poses. 
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A  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Select  Vestry  resolved  *  that  all  Publick  Wells  are  repairable 
by  the  Parish  Officers  out  of  the  public  Parochial  rates.*  Of  the  wells  referred  to,  the  Beau 
or  Bore  Well  was  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Eldon  Street.  The  Pigeon  Well  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  Mill  Dam  Gut,  but  often  overflowed  by  the  tide.  Being  inconvenient  to  get  at, 
a  hole  was  sunk  a  little  higher  up  the  bank,  and  the  spring  was  foimd  equally  good,  both 
in  quality  and  quantity.  Piles  were  driven  to  form  steps  to  the  well,  which  was  in 
existence  in  quite  recent  years  near  the  entrance  to  Oyster  Street  Timnel.  The  Market-Place 
Well,  with  the  pump  added  in  consequence  of  this  recommendation,  was  long  a  familiar 
feature,  being  eventually  filled  up  during  the  repairing  of  the  square  in  1860.  The  Brewers' 
or  Mill  Dam  Well  was  in  Waterloo  Vale,  and  was  rediscovered  during  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Mechanics*  Arms  Inn,  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  its  strong  flow  caused  great  inconvenience 
to  the  builders.  There  were  also  available  St.  Cuthbert*s  Well,  after  which  an  old  public- 
house  in  the  town  was  christened;  Field  House  Well,  situated  in  the  bend  of  Field  House 
Lane  before  the  door  of  the  farmhouse,  and  famous  as  the  place  at  which  Willie  Wouldhave 
obtained  his  inspiration  for  the  proper  shape  of  the  lifeboat,  and  a  fine-flowing  spring  in 
Westoe  Road,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Cald  Well  beyond  Westoe;  the  Deans  Well,  from  its 
secluded  position  a  famous  resort  of  lovers,  as  was  that  at  the  foot  of  the  road  leading  from 
the  Bents  to  Bents  House,  called  Peg  Hops,  or  Anderson's  Well,  in  later  years  known  as 
Cobblers*  Well,  it  being  alleged  that  the  sons  of  St.  Crispin  were  in  the  habit  of  quenching 
their  Monday's  thirst  at  it.  As  a  result  of  the  opening  up  of  these  wells,  water  was 
regularly  hawked  about  the  streets  in  barrels  by  men  who  made  a  living  in  that  way. 
Keel-loads  of  water  were  also  brought  from  Dunston  and  retailed  at  a  hal^nny  per  stand. 
This  competition  at  last  compelled  the  Water  Company  to  seek  to  increase  its  supply.  The 
Cald  Well  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  24  feet,  and  its  yield  conveyed  to  a  reservoir  constructed 
at  the  Deans  (within  the  area  of  the  present  West  Park),  which  contained  about  30,000 
gallons.  The  supply  was  further  increased  by  utilising  an  old  pit-shaft  in  the  Deans,  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  96  feet,  and  tapping  a  feeder  of  water  in  the  sandstone,  while  it  also  received 
the  surface-water  of  the  Dean  Bum.  From  the  pit-shaft  the  water  was  pumped  into  the 
reservoir  by  a  small  low-pressure  steam-engine,  with  a  15-inch  cylinder  and  three-feet  stroke, 
delivering  137  gallons  per  minute.  The  water  was  distributed  by  a  three-inch  main,  the 
greater  part  of  the  supply  being  taken  by  manufacturers  and  the  shipping,  the  domestic 
demand  being  comparatively  small.  The  shipping  was  supplied  from  *a  water  cistern  with 
casks  and  other  conveniences  at  Messrs.  Kirkley,  Taylor  &  Co.*s  Quay,  near  the  Pan  Ash, 
South  Shields.*  A  similar  arrangement  was  subsequently  installed  'at  Mr.  Wood*8  Quay  on 
the  Alum  House  Ham.* 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  when,  in  April  1845,  the  Improvement  Conunissioners 
appointed  a  Special  Committee,  of  which  James  Mather  was  Chairman  and  Thos.  Salmon 
Secretary,  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  existing  quality  and  quantity  of  the  supply,  and 
the  practicability  of  increasing  and  improving  it.  The  report,  a  most  elaborate  document, 
stated  that  of  3911  inhabited  houses  in  the  town,  only  180  had  the  water  laid  in,  and  977 
obtained  it  regularly  at  a  weekly  charge  from  the  Water  Company's  pants  or  standpipes,  of 
which  there  were  then  24,  chiefly  in  the  old  *  King's  High  Street,'  the  remaining  2754 
houses  depending  on  the  water-carts  or  their  own  resources.  The  report  detailed  at  length 
the  existing  sources  of  supply,  the  Water  Company  having  by  that  time  made  arrangements 
for  availing  themselves  of  the  Westoe  Lane  Well,  22  feet  deep,  which,  in  addition  to  its 
springs,  collected   the   day  water  from   the  surface.     They  had  put  down  an  eight-horse- 
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power  steam-engine  capable  of  pumping  114  gallons  per  minute,  but  had  not  commenced 
to  use  the  new  supply.  The  total  available  daily  supply  of  water,  exclusive  of  the  Westoe 
Lane  Well,  then  running  to  waste,  was : — From  the  Water  Company's  supply,  188,580  gallons, 
and  by  water-carts  6600,  a  total  of  195,180  gallons  per  day,  of  which  the  manufactories  and 
shipping  consumed  at  least  105,000  gallons,  leaving  only  about  90,180  gallons  for  domestic 
consumption,  etc.  The  Deans  reservoir  contained  a  large  quantity  of  impiuities  from  the 
Deans  Bum,  which  passed  two  farmhouses,  where  embankments  had  been  thrown  across  the 
bed  of  the  bum,  forming  large  ponds,  to  which  the  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  geese,  ducks,  etc., 
fix)m  the  farmhouses  continually  resorted.  In  addition,  the  accumulated  filth  of  the  byres 
and  stables  was  discharged  into  it ;  the  whole  mixture  being  then  transmitted  to  the  Deans 
Well  and  lifted  by  the  engine  into  the  reservoir.  The  Committee  recommended  that  the 
supply  for  domestic  purposes  from  the  Deans  and  Cald  Well  be  discontinued  altogether ;  that 
the  supply  be  augmented  from  Pigeon  Well  and  Westoe  Lane  Well  (these  two  being 
estimated  as  equal  to  fully  supply  the  domestic  requirements  of  the  town) ;  that  large  open 
storage  tanks  be  provided  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  supply  every  part  of  the  town,  and 
pipes  laid  in  every  street;  that  a  full  supply  be  maintained  night  and  day  in  case  of  fire; 
that  the  charges  be  reduced ;  and  that  by  voluntary  arrangement  the  Commissioners  should 
levy  a  rate  for  the  supply  of  all  dwellings  with  water.  These  proposals,  however,  were  not 
acted  upon.  The  Water  Company  began  boring  at  the  Pigeon  Well  as  suggested,  but  salt 
springs  were  encountered,  and  the  work  was  abandoned.  The  polluted  supply  from  Dean 
Bum  was  not  cut  off,  and  although  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  and  manufacturers 
waited  upon  the  Water  Company  in  October  1849,  they  were  unable  to  obtain  any 
satisfactory  reply. 

Another  serious  outbreak  of  cholera  occurred  in  1848,  the  first  case  being  reported  on 

December  18th.     The  epidemic  raged  principally  in  the  Holborn  district  of  the  town  and 

in  Corstorphine  Town,  both  at  that  time  filthy  and  ill-drained.     Stringent  precautions  against 

its  spread  were  taken  by  cleansing  and  whitewashing  the  courts  and  alleys,  and  the  authorities 

also  took  steps  to  ensure  the  speedy  burial  of  the  victims.     While  engaged  in  this  work  in 

the  high   part   of  the  town,  Police  Superintendent   Buglass  was  savagely  attacked  by  the 

relatives  of  a  victim  who  wished  to  keep  the  body  longer  in  the  house.     October  5,  1849, 

was  observed  as  a  general  fast  day  in   South   Shields,  and  special  services  of  intercession 

against  the  cholera  were  held  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  in  the  town.     The  epidemic 

lasted  eleven   months,   the  last  patient    being  reported   recovered   on   November  15,   1849, 

when  a  public  thanksgiving  was  held  in  the  places  of  worship  in  the  town  for  the  removal 

of  the  plague.     The  total  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  in  South  Shields  Borough  amounted 

to  about  150,  and  in  the  Union  to  254. 

One  of  the  reforms  effected  by  the  Improvement  Commission  was  the  naming  ot  the 
streets  and  numbering  the  houses.  The  old  Sunderland  turnpike,  tis  it  was  called,  was  sub- 
diTided  into  Mile  End  Road,  to  the  north  of  King  Street,  Fowler  Street  from  that  point  tp 
the  comer  of  Ogle  Terrace,  and  Wastoe  Lane.  Amongst  other  renaming  of  streets,  the  '  Back 
of  the  Long  Row '  became  Lower  Thames  Street ;  '  Scotch  Marget*s  Bank/  Thames  Lane ; 
*the  Victoria  Bank  Top,'  Heron  Street;  'Cuddy  Heron's  Opening'  and  *  Cuddy  Heron's 
Stairs,'  Palatine  Street  and  Dock  Stairs  respectively ;  and  *  Back  of  the  Shaft,'  Spring  Lane. 
The  Lady's  Walk  was  officially  recognised  by  that  title,  and  Commerce  Street  became  Thrift 
Street  Pig  Alley,  cacophoniously  named  from  the  number  of  pigs  kept  in  the  gardens 
which  then  stretched  up  the  hillside  to   Mill  Street  (so  called  from  an  old  windmill  on 
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the  ballast  hill  adjoining  the  present  railway  station),  was  transformed  into  Union  Alley. 
Beiggar's  Bank,  near  Harding  Hill,  became  Price's  Bank.  Joe '  Lee's  Lane  became  West 
Street.  East  Street  had  previously  rejoiced  in  the  dual  appellation  of  Kill-and-Cure  Street 
(possibly  a  sly  hit  at  the  number  of  doctors  then  residing  in  it)  and  Society^Lane,  the  latter 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Society  of  Methodists,  established  in  the  town  by  John 
Wesley,  had  there  its  first  meeting-place.  The  Back  of  the  Hills,  the  old  route  of  com- 
munication between  the  town  east  of  the  Mill  Dam  and  the  New^castle  Road,  became 
Commercial  Rotul.  Lime  Kiln  Opening  was  renamed  Hill  Street;  Clay's  Opening,  Nile 
Street;  Gallows  Bank,  Dockwrays  Bank;  and  Pan  Bank,  West  Pan  Street.  Incidentally, 
we  are  told  that  William  Street  was  so  styled  in  honour  of  'William  the  King,  William 
the  Bishop  (Van  Mildert),  and  William  the  Builder.'  Coronation  Street,  completed  in  1821, 
was  so  designated  in  honour  of  the  coronation  of  George  iv.  Corstorphine  Town  derives  its 
name  from  Robert  (or  Roby)  Corstorphine,  who  built  it  in  1839,  and  was  afterwards  long 
landlord  of  the  Cookson's  Anns  Inn  therein.  Templetown,  originally  the  pit  cottages  roimd 
Simon  Temple's  Collierj^,  took  its  name,  of  course,  from  the  colliery  owner. 

Although  throughout  their  existence  the  Commissioners  were  crippled  for  lack  of  fimds, 
they  effected  great  improvements  alike  in  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  the  sanitation  of  the 
town.  The  Market-Place,  originally  most  unevenly  paved  with  cobble  stones, -and  abounding  in 
ruts  and  holes,  was  repaved  and  channelled,  and  the  Town  Hall  flagged  round  in  1834,  two 
ciuious  relics  of  barbarism  being  destroyed  in  the  process.  These  were  the  stocks  which  stood 
opposite  the  Parsonage  on  the  south  side  of  the  Market-Place,  and  the  Bull  Ring  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  fish-market  is  now  held.  It  is  recorded  that  the  last 
time  the  ring  was  used,  the  bull  was  roused  to  such  a  furious  state  that  it  broke  the  rope  and 
charged  the  spectators,  smashing — with  a  fine  sense  of  dramatic  justice — a  number  of  the  stalls 
in  the  butcher-market  before  it  could  be  captured.  The  Commissioners  also  endeavoured  to 
purchase  for  demolition  the  old  parsonage,  which  obstructed  the  south  side  of  the  Market-Place, 
but  were  unable  to  accede  to  the  terms  asked  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  incumbent 
Several  unsuccessful  efforts  were  also  made  to  improve  the  entrance  to  the  Market-Place  from 
the  western  end  of  the  town.  Some  time  before,  Messrs.  Cookson  had  diverted  the  old  lane 
which  ran  through  their  works  from  the  foot  of  Dean  Street  to  the  Mill  Dam,  and  substituted 
for  it  a  narrow  lane,  also  running  through  their  works,  and  forming  a  continuation  of  Church 
Row  to  the  Mill  Dam.  In  July  1834,  Mr.  R.  W.  Swinburne,  on  behalf  of  Cookson  and  Co., 
submitted  to  the  Commissioners  plans  for  a  new  forty-feet  road  in  substitution  for  this  narrow 
lane,  to  run  from  the  north-west  angle  of  Church  Row  and  the  Churchyard  to  Pleasant  Cottage 
at  the  end  of  Commercial  Road,  the  gradient  of  Coronation  Road  being  considerably  lowered  to 
the  Mill  Dam.  Another  new  road  would  run  from  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Churchyard  to 
the  Waterworks  Lane  (near  the  modern  Cuthbert  Street),  passing  St.  Hilda  CoUiery.  The 
Commissioners  approved  the  scheme,  conditionally  upon  Messrs.  Cookson  undertaking  that  no 
building  should  be  erected  or  business  conducted  on  the  ground  given  up  by  the  town  to  the 
Company  which  was  likely  to  create  a  nuisance  to  the  public.  Over  this  conditioii  the 
negotiations  broke  down.  They  were  renewed  in  1839-40  when  the  railway  station  was  being 
built.  The  Railway  Company  then  undertook  to  carry  out  a  similar  scheme,  but  in  consequeiice 
of  the  continued  opposition  of  a  portion  of  the  Commissioners,  withdrew  their  jpropoa&ls  and 
instead  thereof  constructed  a  new  road,  still  known  as  Station  Road,  from  the  north-west  oovner 
of  the  Churchyard  past  St.  Hilda  Pit  to  Claypath  Lane,  on  the  line  of  what  appears  to  haye 
been  oidy  a  bridle-path.   Cuthbert  Street  was  laid  out  shortly  after,  as  a  continuation  of  this  road. 
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by  the  Messrs.  Cookson,  who,  in  Jiine  1844,  requested  the  Commissioners  to  take  it  over  as  a 
public  road.  At  that  time  Claypath  Lane  was  not  recognised  by  the  Commissioners  as  a  public 
highway. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  Improvement  Commission,  public  interest  in  its  work  seems  to 
have  declined,  and  the  Commissioners  themselves  to  have  become  somewhat  supine  in  the 
exercise  of  the  limited  powers  they  possessed,  for  frequently,  with  some  160  qualified  Com- 
missioners on  the  list,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  a  quorum  at  their  meetings.  Indeed 
for  several  years  the  duties  of  the  Commissioners  were  virtually  discharged  by  four  or  five  of  the 
members,  George  Potts,  Dr.  Toshach,  James  Mather,  and  Richard  Shortridge,  with  the 
indefatigable  clerk,  Thomas  Salmon.  Mr.  Potts,  it  is  related,  wa.s  in  the  habit  of  rising  at  five 
in  the  morning,  and  making  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  town,  generally  accompanied  by 
Surveyor  Orr — a  *  character '  in  his  way.  A  word  as  to  the  officials,  indeed,  may  be  interesting. 
George  Finch  Wilson  succeeded  Alf.  Johnson  as  rate-collector  in  1832  at  £50  per  annimi,  Robert 
Mould  being  appointed  on  his  resignation  in  August  1846  at  £70  per  armuni.  Charles  Orr  was 
appointed  surveyor  in  May  1835,  in  succession  to  Clark  Johnson,  having  to  give  his  whole  timfe 
to  the  work  for  16s.  a  week,  whilst  Tomlinson,  the  deputy  head-constable,  was  in  the  following 
month  appointed  inspector  of  nuisances.  Mr.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Anderson  continued  joint-clerks 
down  to  early  in  1844,  when,  on  February  4th,  Mr.  Salmon  wrote,  declining  to  act  longer  with 
Mr.  Anderson  or  any  one  else  as  joint-clerk.  Mr.  Anderson  also  wrote  complaining  of  the 
disposition  of  Mr.  Salmon  '  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  office,  and  to  endeavour  to  exclude 
me  from  the  appointment.'  The  Commissioners  thereupon  resolved  that  there  be  only  one 
clerk,  and  Mr.  Salmon  was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £30  per  annum,  the  old  salary  previously 
divided  between  the  two  officials.  The  salary  wtis  raised  to  £50  in  September  1848.  Mr.  Salmon 
did  not,  however,  measiu*e  his  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  Commission  by  the  test  of  the  re- 
muneration he  received  therefrom.  With  him  it  was  a  labour  of  love.  He  was  a  model  clerk, 
one  noteworthy  trait  being  his  careful  preservation  in  the  minute-books  of  any  and  every  docu- 
ment which  might  be  of  subsequent  value  to  the  town.  In  his  last  ainiual  report,  Mr.  Salmon 
referred  with  pardonable  pride  to  the  fact  that  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence  *  no  por- 
tion of  the  Commissioners*  funds  hiis  been  spent  or  wasted  in  law.*  The  income  of  the 
Improvement  Commisi?ion  in  its  last  year  of  existence  (1849-50)  amounted  to  £1840,  of  which 
j£1745  was  the  product  of  the  rate. 

As  we  have  seen,  practically  the  whole  of  the  land  in  the  borough  was  held  imder  twenty- 
one  years*  leases  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.     A  few  enfranchisements  were  made 
uncJer  the  Tithe  Redemption  Act  of  1805,  but  the  first  considerable  enfranchisement  took  place 
under  the  Durham  University  Act,  which  obtained  the  Royal  assent  on  July  4,  1832.    This 
Act  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  appropriate  a  specific  part 
^^     their  property  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  the  University.     It  provided  that  a 
^^^f^e  number  of  leasehold  tenements  in  South  Shields  and  Westoe,  *  otherwise  Wivestoe/ 
^'^^^gr^ther  with    two  blocks  of  property   in  Sunderland,  should  be  vested  in  the  Dean    and 
^h.«^pter  as  trustees  for  the  University,  with  power  to  sell  them,  subject  to  existing  leases,  to  a 
^t^l  value  of  £95,000,  of  which  £2000  might  be  expended  in  fitting  up  existing  buildings  for 
^txo   iise  of  the  University.     The  lands  not  sold  under  the  powers  of  the  Act  were  to  be  leased 
*^^<i  managed  as  hitherto.     The  schedule  specified  324  properties  in  South  Shields  township 
^^^  68  in  Westoe  township,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  riverside  property,  extending  from 
^*^adwell  Street  to  Jarrow  Slake.    With  the  exception  of  23  properties  in  the  Market-Place, 
^^i^g  Street,  and  Dean  Street,  which  were  held  on  forty  years*  leases,  the  whole  were  of  21 
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years*  leasehold  tenure.  One  remarkable  feature  in  the  schedule  is  the  number  of  public- 
houses  comprised,  97  in  all.  The  terms  asked  for  enfranchisement  varied  from  3^  to  10  years* 
purchase  of  the  improved  rental,  and  on  these  terms  property  to  the  value  of  about  £48,000 
was  enfranchised,  consisting  chiefly,  in  addition  to  the  Market-Place  premises,  of  the  manu- 
factories, shipyards,  etc.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  dwelling-house  property  was  not 
enfranchised,  and  continued  to  be  let  on  21  years'  leases  by  the  University. 

The  leasehold  tenure  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  was  generally  regarded  as  almost  equal  in 
security  to  freehold.  Renewals  were  given  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  tenants'  improvements  were 
not  included  in  the  valuation  for  fine  until  the  second  renewal,  nor  the  value  of  new  premises  until 
the  third  renewal  after  their  erection.  But  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  University  Act  a 
shock  was  given  to  the  feeling  of  security,  which  led  to  many  years*  agitation.  The  temporal 
possessions  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  were  surrendered  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in 
1836,  and  efforts  were  made  about  that  time  to  obtain  the  transfer  of  the  Capitular  Estates  also. 
In  March  1837  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  introduced  a  Bill  for  the 
better  management  of  Church  Estates,  which,  inter  alia,  proposed  to  enfranchise  leaseholds,  on 
terms  to  which  the  South  Shields  tenants  objected  as  making  no  recognition  of  their  right  of 
perpetual  renewal.  Accordingly  a  committee  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Salmon  (afterwards 
lirst  Town  Clerk)  as  hon.  sec,  and  it  was  largely  through  the  information  circulated  and  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  this  body  that  the  Bill  was,  on  May  3rd,  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  of  Church  leaseholds  and  the  best  methods  of 
dealing  with  them.  Before  this  Committee  much  valuable  information  was  placed  by  the 
South  Shields  witnesses,  including  Mr.  Andrew  Stoddart,  since  1823  bailiff  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham  for  the  Manor  of  Westoe,  in  which  he  said  there  were  over  830  holdings  in 
all,  mostly  of  21  years'  tenure.  Several  local  instances  of  long  hereditary  holdings  were 
adduced  in  support  of  the  leaseholders*  case,  including  the  estate  of  the  Brewsters  at  Harton, 
which  had  been  held  by  the  same  family  under  Dean  and  Chapter  leases  for  upwards  of  200 
years,  while  the  house  and  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Cookson  and  Company  had  been  in  possession 
of  that  family  for  120  years.  The  Committee  in  1838  recommended  that  in  the  principles  of 
enfranchisement  which  might  afterwards  be  laid  down,  the  customary  confidence  of  renewal 
by  the  lessees  should  be  considered  according  to  local  circumstances.  This  report  restored 
confidence  in  leasehold  property,  and  building  operations  proceeded  rapidly. 

The  agitation  was  renewed  in  1849,  when  Lord  Carlisle  introduced  a  Bill  authorising  the 
enfranchisement  of  Church  lands  on  terms  which  the  South  Shields  leaseholders  contended 
disregarded  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Committee.  In  April  that  year  another  committee 
was  formed,  again  with  Thomas  Salmon  as  its  secretary,  to  oppose  the  measure,  and  to  give 
evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  which  sat  to  consider  the  question 
in  1850.  The  Lords  Committee  in  its  report  also  recommended  that  the  lessees'  expectation  of 
perpetual  renewal  should  be  fully  recognised  in  any  changes  which  might  be  made.  A  Bill  for 
the  management  and  regulation  of  episcopal  and  capitular  estates  was  introduced  in  the 
following  year  (1851),  and  was  again  strongly  opposed  by  South  Shields,  the  leaseholders 
raising  the  necessary  funds  by  a  voluntary  rate  of  3d.  in  the  £  on  their  property.  The  Act 
(14  and  15  Victoria,  cap.  104)  was  passed  in  permissive  form,  however,  enabling  episcopal  and 
capitular  bodies  to  enfranchise  their  estates  within  the  following  three  years,  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Church  Estates*  Commissioners,  and  *with  due  r^ard  to  the  just  and 
reasonable  claims  of  leaseholders  arising  from  the  long-continued  practice  of  renewaL'  This 
latter  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Act  largely  through  the  exertions  of  the  South  Shields 
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Committee,  who  had  thus,  as  they  stated  in  their  report, '  The  honour  of  being  instrumental  in 
securing  for  the  first  time  for  all  lessees  under  the  Church,  a  statutory  recognition  of  the  long- 
continued  practice  of  renewal.*  The  measure  proved  almost  a  dead  letter  locally,  owing  to  the 
high  terms  asked  for  enfranchisement,  the  whole  property  enfranchised  under  i^  provisions  in 
the  borough  not  reaching  a  total  value  of  £1000  during  the  three  years  to  which  its  operation 
was  originally  limited. 

The  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates  Bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the  Session  of  1854, 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  proposed  to  continue  for  two  years  longer  the  permissive  Act 
of  1851,  and  to  transfer  the  estates  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
but  made  no  provision  for  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  perpetual  renewal.  The  South  Shields 
leaseholders,  thereupon,  in  May,  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  R.  W.  Swinburne,  W. 
Anderson  (Bents  House),  J.  C.  Stevenson,  and  Thomas  Salmon,  who  drafted  several  important 
clauses,  which  Mr.  Ingham  succeeded  in  adding  as  amendments  to  the  Bill.  These  provided 
that  the  annual  value  of  the  fee-simple  of  property  to  be  enfranchised  should  be  fixed  by 
arbitration;  that  in  fixing  the  terms  of  enfranchisement  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
vested  interests  of  the  tenants  arising  from  the  long-continued  practice  of  renewal ;  while  the 
estates  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were  not  to  be  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
until  the  death  of  three  then  senior  Canons  of  Durham  Cathedral.  The  Act  became  law  as  the 
17  and  18  Victoria,  cap.  116.  By  a  subsequent  Act  in  1857  every  lessee  was  entitled  to  have 
his  lease  extended  to  August  1,  1880,  on  paying  a  proportionate  fine  according  to  the  usual  rate, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  extended  term  should  he  decide  to  enfranchise. 
All  twenty-one  years'  leases  would,  however,  expire  on  August  1,  1880. 

In  1868,  under  the  Act  31  and  32  Victoria,  cap.  114,  the  estates  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 

were  transferred  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  intimated  that  thereafter  they  would 

renew  no  lease  whatever.     This  naturally  created  the  greatest  alarm  and  anxiety  amongst  the 

remaining  leaseholders.    A  strong  committee  of  their  number  was  formed,  of  which  Mr.  R.  W. 

Swinburne  of  South  Shields  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Heath  of  Westoe  were  members,  and  Mr.  F.  V.  Wallis 

of  Westoe  hon.  sec.     The  Commissioners*  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  estates  was  lodged  with 

the  Privy  Council  on  August  10,  1869,  and  was  promptly  petitioned  against  by  the  lessees. 

Caveats  were  lodged  on  their  behalf  in  the  Privy  Council  office  in  December  against  the 

scheme,  and  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  case  for  the  leaseholders  was  prepared.    The  dispute 

and  negotiations  lasted  a  considerable  time.     On  March  7,  1871,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson  called 

^tention  to  the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  moved  that  *  in  order  to  prevent 

hardships  being  inflicted  on  lessees  of  Church  property,  by  the  running  out  of  their  leases,  on 

^hich  they  and  their  predecessors  had  invested  capital  on  the  faith  of  the  continued  renewal 

of  such  leases,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  in  fixing  the  terms  for  enfranchisement  or  for 

the  purchase  of  leasehold  interests,  ought  to  have  regard  to  the  just  and  reasonable  claims  of 

Iwaees,  arising  from  the  long-continued  practice  of  renewal.'    The  Government  having  given 

satisfactory  assurances,  the  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  the  scheme  was  eventually  formally 

approved  at  a  Privy  Council  at  Windsor  on  November  22,  1872.     Under  it  all  the  Commis- 

Mouers'  land  in  the  borough  has  since  been  either  sold  as  freehold  (the  mines  and  minerals 

being  reserved)  or  upon  999  years'  leases.    The  latter  system  is  now  exclusively  followed. 

The  disproportionate  number  of  public-houses  offered  for  enfranchisement  under  the  Durham 
Drnversity  Act  has  been  referred  to.  The  town,  indeed,  appears  to  have  simply  swarmed  with 
public-houses.  A  local  directory,  published  in  1834,  contains  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  153  hotels, 
"^.  and  taverns,  exclusive  of  ten  houses  licensed  to  sell  beer  under  the  new  Act,  and  five 
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extensive  common  breweries — the  Dean  Brewery,  J.  Kirkley ;  Holbom  Brewery,  John  Booth ; 
High  Brewery,  Lowes  and  Clay ;  Market- Place  Brewery,  C.  Wood ;  Waterloo  Vale  Brewery,  Park 
and  Son :  and  the  Subscription  Brewery,  in  £50  shares,  Corporation  Quay,  under  the  firm  of  Bell 
and  Co.  The  wide  variety  of  public-house  signs  must  have  afforded  a  fruitful  field  for  the 
curiosity  hunter.  There  were  no  fewer  than  eleven  Ships  and  three  Ship  Launches,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Ship  and  United  States  and  the  Ship  in  Dock  (or  Dock  and  Yard)  at  th^ 
West  Docks,  which  retained  its  licence  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  make  use  of  it,  and  been 
enclosed  within  the  limits  of  the  shipyard.  There  were  half-a-dozen  Boards,  two  Cobles,  and 
a  Boat  Five  signs  sported  the  Rose  and  Crown,  and  one  the  simple  Rose.  There  were  three 
Black  Bulls,  a  Black  Boy,  Black  Horse,  Black  Lion,  and  Black  Swan,  together  with  the  Black 
and  Grey  (in  Union  Alley),  three  Crowns  and  Anchors,  two  Crowns,  a  Crown  and  Cannon  (in 
Laygate),  Crown  and  Thistle,  and  Crown  and  Mitre,  besides  the  Crown  Glassworks  Inn,  three 
of  the  Hope  and  Anchor,  three  King's  Heads,  three  Mariners'  Arms,  and  a  Mariners*  Tavern, 
tluree  Three  Tuns,  three  Yarmouth  Arms,  while  Scarborough  figured  thrice  in  the  Scarborough 
Castle,  Scarborough  *  Spaw,'  and  Scarborough  Lighthouse.  There  were  two  Masons'  Arms,  two 
Masonic  Arms,  two  White  Swans,  two  Shakespeares,^  two  Ploughs,  two  Half-Moonfi,  two 
Britannias,  while  two  houses  sported  the  Star  and  Garter,  two  the  sign  of  the  Seven  Stars, 
and  two  the  Beehive.  One  of  the  latter,  in  Wellington  Street,  is  said  to  have  had  for  its  sign 
tJie  picture  of  a  beehive,  with  the  motto : — 

*  In  this  Beehive  we  're  all  alive, 
Good  liquor  makes  us  funny  ; 
If  you  are  dry,  come  in  and  try 
The  flavour  of  our  honey.' 

Amongst  the  more  curiously  named  houses,  or  those  of  more  than  local  fame,  were  the 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Laygate,  the  Blue  Gate  in  Claypath  Lane,  the  Dog  and  Duck  (afterwards 
the  High  Dock  Inn),  the  Cross  Keys  (later  the  Middle  Dock  Hotel)  in  West  Holbom,  the  Old 
Waggon  (afterwards  the  North- Eastern)  in  Prospect  Row,  the  Hop  Pole  in  East  Holbom,  the 
Yellow  House  in  Pan  Bank,  the  Draw  Well  Inn  in  Hill  Street,  the  Galvaniser  in  Nile  Street, 
the  Engine  House  at  the  Mill  Dam,  the  Brighton  Beach  in  Coronation  Street,  the  Lifeboat  Inn 
right  opposite  Wouldhave*s  grave  in  Church  Way.  The  Alum  House  Ham  was  at  the  Penny 
Ferry,  with  the  Spotted  Bull  in  Tyne  Street,  near  the  Market-Place ;  the  Brew  House  and 
Shoulder  of  Mutton  in  Spring  Lane;  the  Black  Swan,  the  Greenland  Fishery,  and  JoUy  Jack 
Tar  (the  latter  facing  each  other)  in  Commerce  (now  Thrift)  Street.  Another  public-house 
in  the  same  street,  opposite  Young's  Dock,  perpetrated  a  gross  libel  on  the  fair  sex  by  its  sign 
of  the  *  Silent  Woman,'  a  decapitated  female  carrying  her  head  under  her  arm.  The  Ship  and 
Launch  was  at  the  Broad  Landing ;  the  Berwick  Arms,  Tyne  End,  and  Burnt  House  in  Long 
Row ;  the  Fox  and  Lamb  (long  since  burnt  down  and  never  rebuilt)  in  Wapping  Street ;  the 
Barley  Mow,  the  Seven  Stars,  the  Justice,  the  Brown  Cow,  and  Noah's  Ark  in  Shadwell  Street 
The  latter,  probably  the  oldest  public-house  in  the  town  at  that  date,  was  as  famous  for  its  ship- 
launch  dinners  as  for  its  ghost,  and  curiously  enough  lent  its  long  room  for  the  first  mission 
school  held  in  South  Shields,  as  well  as  for  the  meetings  of  more  than  one  religious  body. 
The  Traveller's  Rest  beer-house  in  Waterloo  Vale  had  also  great  claims  to  antiquity.  The 
*  tied '  evil  was  not  unknown  even  in  those  days,  for  James  Mather  in  his  evidence  before  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  licensing  question,  over  which  Mr.  Yiliieis 
presided,  stated  that  all  the  beer-houses  and  all  but  sixty-eight  of  the  public-houses  were  *  tied ' 
to  take  their  supply  from  brewers  and  spirit  merchants.    His  evidence,  perhaps  not  quite 
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unprejudiced,  since  he  was  in  '  the  trade '  himself,  was  that  the  tied  houses  were  usually  ill- 
conducted,  while  no  complaint  had  been  made  against  any  of  the  free  houses  during  the 
previous  ten  years.  More  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  parliamentary  electorate  at 
that  time  were  publicans  or  beer-house  keepers. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Town  Hall  was  the  property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  Improve- 
ment Commissioners  holding  their  meetings  first  in  the  Vestry  of  St.  Hild's  and  later  in  the 
Police  Court  in  Waterloo  Vale.  The  Courts  Leet  of  the  Manor  coutinuetl  to  be  held  in  the 
Town  Hall  until  after  the  incorporation  of  the  borough,  an{l  several  of  the  oflicials  we  have  met 
with  in  the  Halmote  Court  records  continued  to  be  appointed  long  after  their  duties  had 
lapsed.  For  c:[ample,  in  1S31,  Mr.  John  Walker  of  South  Shiehls,  Chyniist,  was  ale-conner; 
Mr.  George  Walker  Barnes,  stationer,  was  bread-taster ;  and  the  constables  were,  for  South 
Shields,  Richard  Bowman,  Matthew  Sawkill,  Robert  Mills,  and  James  Wardle;  while  in  1842, 
John  Jackson,  common  brewer,  was  bread-taster,  and  John  Best,  ale-conner.  In  later  years 
the  Court  Leet  was  chiefly  used  for  the  recovery  of  debts  and  the  settlement  of  small  civil 
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disputes,  and  we  have,  so  late  as  1851,  a  complaint  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  abused  by 
being  made  the  medium  of  recovering  their  debts  and  small  loans  by  Scotch  drapers  and 
'  tallymen.'  Even  this  relic  of  its  ancient  usefulness  was  gradually  lost,  however,  as  the  County 
Court  came  into  prominence,  the  first  sitting  of  the  latter  in  South  Shields  being  held  before 
Judge  Stapylton  on  June  26,  1847.  The  Town  Hall  was  also  used  as  a  reading-room  and 
as  a  sort  of  exchange  for  the  local  shipowners,  while  the  open  basement  beneath  was  Jack  Tar's 
club,  forum,  and  shipping  office  all  in  one.  There  he  resorted  to  meet  old  acquaintances — '  I  '11 
We  you  at  the  Cross '  was  the  farewell  of  Shields  seamen  in  the  Hooghly,  the  Canton  River, 
or  tie  Plate — to  discuss  the  rate  of  pay,  the  scale  of  provisioning,  on  this  or  that '  pld  hooker,' 
tho  character  and  eccentricities  of  his  last  'old  man,'  and  the  reputation  of  his  owners. 
There,  too,  he  went  to  seek  a  ship  when  he  was  tired  of  shore-going  and  wished  to  be  afloat 
igavn,  for  there  were  no  Board  of  Trade  shipping  offices  as  yet,  and  even  when  they  were 
opened.  Jack,  for  some  time,  would  have  none  of  them.  The  only  shipping-master  he  knew 
anything  of  was  the  crimp,  who  found  berths  for  incompetent  or  shiftless  men,  and  with  whom 
no  A.B.  worth  his  salt  would  have  anything  to  do. 

The  Market-Place,  too,  was  the  daily  rendezvous  of  most  of  the  Shields  "characters"  of 
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that  day.  Most  famous  of  these,  {lerhaps,  wiis  Dolly  Peel,  a  fishwife,  who  la  the  days  before  free 
trade  flid  not  scruple  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  hoodwinkirifj  the  excise  otKcers,  and  smuggling 
ashore  brandy,  tobacco,  cigars,  lace,  scents— in  fact,  anything  dutiable.  She  did  quite  an 
extensive  trade  in  the  contraband  way,  and  would  take— and  execute-  orders  for  any  excisable 
article  that  might  be  required.  She  was  a  strong,  muscular  woman,  and  absolutely  fearless, 
as  the  pressgang  more  than  once  <ii3covcred.  A  gang  was  one  day  in  hot  pursuit  of  her 
husband,  who  managed  to  reach  home — an  upper  flat  in  Shadwell  Street.  Dolly,  singlc- 
hande<l,  kept  the  pressgang  at  bay  until  her  husband  got  out  of  the  window  on  to  the  roof. 
He  was  captured  at  last  and  sent  on  board  a  man-o'-war,  where  Dolly  accompanied  hiui. 
When  he  was  in  action  Dolly  was  with  hitn  and  rendered  service  in  the  cockpit  She  had  a 
nerve  of  iron.  Had  she  been  an  educated  woman  she  might  have  made  a  reputation  as  a 
poetess.  As  it  was,  she  was  famous  for  her  ability  to  rhyme  extempore  on  any  subject.  She 
composed  an' address  in  poetry  congratulating  Mr.  Robert  Ingham  (with  whom  she  was  a  great 
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favourite)  on  his  return  as  the  first  M.P.  tor  South  Shields;  also  a  song  on  the  loss  of  the 
barque  Dove  of  Sunderland,  laden  with  Russian  tallow,  which  came  ashore  on  the  Herd  Sand 
on  November  20,  1836.  It  was  a  very  hard  winter  for  the '  Townenders,'  as  the  inhabitants 
living  at  the  '  low  end  '  of  the  town  were  called  by  Shields  folk,  and  Dolly  made  it  appear  that 
the  wreck  of  the  '  Russian  tallowship,'  as  it  was  called,  was  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence 
to  help  them.  Tom  Place,  the  sand  merchant,  with  his  donkeys  and  his  monotonous  cry  of 
'  Buy  my  bonnie  rede  sand,  buy  my  bonnie  yaller  sand,'  was  another  character,  who  innocently 
figured  as  the  hero  of  an  elaborate  election  joke  in  1K32.  He  earned  a  precarious  livelihood 
by  hawking  sand,  which  ho  used  to  bring  from  the  seashore  in  long  bags  placed  upon  the 
hacks  of  donkeys.  He  generally  had  a  string  of  three  of  these  animals,  each  with  its  load  of 
sand,  and  with  no  harness  save  a  piece  of  old  rope  by  way  of  halter.  He  was  the  butt  of  all 
the  lads  in  the  vicinity,  who  delighted  in  overturning  the  bags  and  contents  into  the  road. 

In  the  first  half  of  last  century  tlie  com  and  butter  market,  for  which  Bishop  Trevor's 
Charter  was  originally  granted,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  weekly  meat,  fish,  and  Testable 
market  wliich  is  stil!  held  on  Saturdays,  had  taken  its  place.  The  half-yearly  fur  bad 
grachially  become  less  and  less  of  a  business  gathering  and  more  and  more  of  a  pleasure  resort. 
It  may  not  be  generally  knowit  that  one  of  the  earliest  travelling  menageries  (afterwards  sold 
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to  Manders)  was  formed  by  a  local  man  named  Hylton,  whose  uncle  resided  in  South  Shields, 
where  he  was  popularly  known  as  '  Baron '  Hylton,  in  consequence  of  his  claim  to  be  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  Hylton  Castle  estates,  for  the  recovery  of  which  he  entered  an  action  at  law.  It 
was  probably  in  connection  with  this  lawsuit  that  he  issued  a  curious  handbill,  bearing  date 
South  Shields,  June  10,  1809,  which  runs  thus: — 

'Thomas  Hylton,  now  of  South  Shields  in  the  County  Durham,  but  formerly  of  Lincoln,  having 
been  proved  (as  before  publiabed)  by  wills  and  docnments  in  bis  possession  the  legal  heir  to  Hylton 
Castle,  with  the  estates  thereto  belonging  (situated  principally  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland),  being  himself  unable  to  raise  suph  a  sum  of  money  as  will  enable  him  to  proceed  in 
this  case  in  order  to  obtain  legal  possession  of  the  said  castle  and  estates,  has  taken  the  liberty  of 
informing  such  ladies  and  gentlemen  aa  shall  be  disposed  to  contribute  towards  the  same,  that  whatever 
sum  shall  be  contributed  by  each  individual  shall  be  repaid  with  50  per  cent,  additional  upon  Mr. 
Hylton  being  put  into  pOBsession  of  his  property.  Mr.  Hylton  in  gratitude  feels  It  to  be  his  duty  to 
inform  such  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  their  former  subscriptions 
were  returned,  it  was  owing  to  no  default  in  him  personally  nor  in  the  merits  of  his  cause.  Subscriptions 
will  be  received  at  the  Union  Joint  Stock  Bank,  North  and  South  Shields,  or  at  Messrs.  Backhouse 
and  Co.,  Sunderland,  where  further  information  will  be  given.' 


The  Washhouse  Hill. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  half-yearly  fair  for  years  was  the  booth  of  Billy  Purvis,  the 
famous  Tyneside  comedian,  who,  in  one  of  his  harangues  therefrom,  originated  the  local  saying 
that '  North  Shields  is  the  sunny  side,  but  South  Shields  the  money  side.' 

Id  the  first  half  of  last  century  the  eastern  portion  of  the  borough  was — with  the  exception 

of  the  Lawe — entirely  unbuilt  upon.      In  the  thirties  a  railway,  partly  underground,  was 

constructed  from  Swinburne's  glassworks  at  the  Mill  Dam  to  the  foreshore  near  Bent  House, 

^y  which  the  ballast  and  glasshouse  refuse  was  conveyed  for  deposit  on  the  Bents  (to  which 

^'h  time  to  time  a  claim  of  public  right  has  been  made),  and  sand  brought  from  the  beach 

^^^  use  in  the  glassworks.     Another  ballast  railway  from  Salmon's  Quay  cros.eed  the  low  street 

'  <"!  gears,'  and  was  carried  by  a  tunnel  imder  Wellington  Street  and  by  a  bridge  over  Mile  End 

wad  to  the  Lawe,  the  ballast  being  hauled  up  by  a  stationary  engine  near  Trinilj  Towers. 

The  huge  mounds  of  ballast  so  accumulated  formed  an  eyesore  for  years,  until  removed  for  the 

uniting  of  the  parks  and  recreation  ground.     What  is  to-day  Ocean  Road  was  little  better  than 
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a  cart  track,  ending  in  the  sand-dunes  on  the  shore.  The  north  side  was  almost  entirely 
unbuilt  upon,  the  Field  House  commanding  a  clear  view  over  the  fields  to-day  occupied  by 
long  rows  of  crowded  streets.  On  the  south  side  almost  the  only  building  was  the  German 
Cottage  Inn,  which  endured  until  1875,  when,  on  its  demolition  for  the  erection  of  the  Skating 
Rink,  now  the  People's  Palace,  Mr.  J.  M.  Moore  presented  part  of  the  site  as  a  free  gift  to  the 
town  for  the  widening  of  the  roadway.  The  new  Workhouse  was  erected  in  1838  on  the  site 
now  covered  by  Park  Terrace  and  George  Scott  Street.  Opposite,  approximately  where  is 
now  the  entrance  to  the  South  Park,  was  the  famous  Spring  Gardens  Inn,  better  known  as  the 
Washhouse,  and  still  better  as  Betty  Heron's  Palings.  Behind  it  rose  Spring  Gardens  or  the 
Washhouse  Hill,  which  was  the  wonted  resort  of  two  well-known  'characters,'  Jarvie  Johnson, 
pilot,  and  Bobbie  Ackey,  both  famous  hands  at  recognising  an  incoming  vessel  before  an 
ordinary  mortal  could  make  out  more  than  her  topsails.  On  ascertaining  the  identity  of  an 
incoming  ship  the  lucky  discoverer  would  post  off  to  inform  her  owner  or  fitter  that  the 
Yoovjidissy  or  the  Belly  Ally-ans  was  coming  in — and  to  claim  their  *  dues'  for  the  information. 
Neither  was  ever  seen  without  his  '  tail '  of  small  boys,  picking  up  crumbs  of  information  which 
fell  from  the  great  man,  and  rushing  off,  as  soon  as  they  could  coax  him  into  telling  them  the 
name  of  an  approaching  vessel,  to  claim  their  dues  for  the  good  news  they  carried  to  the  wives 
of  the  crew. 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  BOROUGH. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  practically  excluded  by  its  leasehold  system  from  all  share  in 
political  power,  South  Shields  appears  to  have  taken  an*active  interest  in  politics.  So  far  back 
as  1770  thetown  gave  itself  up  to  rejoicings  and  illuminations  on  the  liberation  of  John 
Wilkes,  a  proceeding  repeated  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  against  Queen  Caroline  in 
December  1820.  An  attempt,  on  the  latter  occasion,  to  get  up  a  counter  demonstration  proved 
a  failure.  A  public  meeting,  convened  and  presided  over  by  Nicholas  Fairies,  the  senior 
resident  magistrate,  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  to  adopt  a  loyal  address  to  George  iv.,  practically 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  king  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  but  only  100  people 
attended  out  of  a  population  of  some  16,000,  and  the  adoption  of  the  address  was  strongly 
opposed  by  several  members  of  the  Reform  Society.  The  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  of  1827 
roused  the  strongest  opposition,  and  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  on  March  2nd  that 
year,  Nicholas  Fairies  presiding,  a  strongly  worded  petition  was  adopted  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  protesting  against  any  further  concessions  to  the  Catholics.  The  adoption  of  the 
memorial  was  stoutly  opposed  by  a  handful  of  reformers,  with  James  Mather  at  their  head,  who 
afterwards  formed  a  local  committee  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
and  continued  their  action  until  the  Acts  were  annulled  in  1828. 

In  the  agitation  for  a  reform  of  political  representation  in  1819,  which  culminated  in  the 
great  Manchester  reform  meeting  of  August  16th,  and  the  fatal  cavalry  charge  made  thereat, 
popularly  known  as  the  '  Peterloo  Massacre,'  North  and  South  Shields  alike  took  an  active  part 
In  both  towns  Reform  Societies  were  formed,  divided  into  classes  under  the  direction  of  a  *  class 
leader/  an  idea  probably  borrowed  from  the  Methodist  system  of  organisation.  The  two  Shields 
societies  were  strongly  represented  at  the  great  demonstration  held  on  Newcastle  Town  Moor 
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in  October  that  year,  the  South  Shields  Society  being  accompanied  by  about  300  seamen. 
On  November  1st  the  *  Loyal  and  Constitutional  Declaration  of  the  Political  Protestants  of 
Shields '  was  published.  While  declaring  *  firm  attachment  to  the  three  Estates  which  con- 
stitute the  executive  and  legislative  government  of  this  Kingdom,  and  our  deep  abhorrence  of 
the  attempts  now  making  by  violent  and  designing  men  to  subvert  the  laws,'  it  'deplored 
the  imprudence  and  precipitancy  of  the  magistrates  in  this  part  of  the  Kingdom,  who  are 
actively  endeavouring  to  raise  local  corps  under  the  specious  pretext  of  guarding  property  not 
endangered,  and  of  supporting  laws  not  attacked,  but  which  must  ultimately  destroy  all  our 
dearest  rights,  and  will  most  assuredly  form  an  awful  and  irremediable  breach  between  the  two 
hostile  classes  thus  formed  in  the  community.' 

The  borough  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  long  agitation  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform, 
which  culminated  in  the  Act  of  1832.  The  actual  demand  for  the  direct  representation  of  the 
town  in  Parliament  was  initiated  by  Thomas  Salmon,  in  a  letter  dated  December  18,  1830, 
signed  * Causidicus,'  which  urged  the  necessity  of  laying  before  Parliament  the  'undeniable 
claims  which  so  large  and  populous  a  place  as  South  Shields,  with  its  immense  tonnage  of 
shipping,  its  numerous  docks  and  valuable  manufactories,  has  to  a  direct  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation.' In  pursuance  of  a  numerously  signed  requisition  (the  first  names  being  those  of  the 
Rev.  William  Maughan,  incumbent,  and  the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  lecturer),  the  local  magistrates 
convened  a  public  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  last  day  of  1830,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  petition  the  legislature  in  favour  of  the  direct  parliamentary  representation  of  the  town. 
The  petition,  the  first  praying  for  direct  representation  presented  by  any  local  town,  was  signed 
by  over  2300  householders.     It  set  forth : — 

*That  the  present  state  of  the  representation,  excluding  from  direct  influence  in  the  election  of 
members  of  Parliament,  very  many  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  who  sustain  a  great  charge  of  direct 
taxation,  has  thereby  departed  from  the  principle  of  the  constitution,  and  has  become  in  an  especial  degree 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country  in  respect  of  the  trading  community  inhabiting  large  towns. 

*That  the  town  of  South  Shields,  extending  through  the  contiguous  townships  of  South 
Shields  and  Westoe,  contained  in  1821  a  population  of  16,500  persons,  exclusive  of  seamen.  That 
that  number,  as  your  petitioners  believe,  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased,  and  is  chiefly  engaged 
either  in  manufactures,  for  which  the  situation  of  the  town  and  the  resources  of  its  neighbourhood 
afford  great  facilities,  or  in  extensive  concerns  of  shipping,  there  being  thirteen  graving  docks  and 
58,000  tons  of  shipping  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  South  Shields. 

*That  your  petitioners  humbly  state  their  persuasion  that  the  trade  and  shipping  interests  of  the 
town  might  have  been  more  effectually  promoted,  if  your  petitioners  had  been  able  to  convey  to  the 
legislature  the  facts  and  arguments  collected  by  their  own  experience  through  the  constitutional  organ 
of  representatives  of  their  own  choice,  and  that,  under  every  event,  the  decision  of  the  legislature  would 
be  acted  upon  with  greater  alacrity  if  your  petitioners  could  feel  satisfied  that  such  decision  had  pro- 
ceeded upon  that  full  consideration  of  their  interests  which  it  would  be  the  office  and  duty  of  their 
local  representatives  to  procure. 

*That  the  county  of  Durham,  wherein  your  petitioners  reside,  returns  from  within  the  entire  body 
of  the  county  fewer  members  in  the  ratio  of  its  population  than  any  other  P^nglish  county,  namely,  four 
only,  two  for  the  county  and  two  for  the  city  of  Durham.  That  there  is  no  community  between  your 
petitioners  and  the  electors  of  the  county  of  Durham  in  respect  of  trade  or  local  interests,  and  that 
the  property  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood  being,  with  an  inconsiderable  exception,  leasehold  under 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  your  petitioners  do  not  enjoy  any  influential  voice  in  the  return  of 
the  members  for  the  county  ;  and  it  is  the  belief  of  your  petitioners  that,  owing  to  these  circumstances, 
they  labour  under  a  more  serious  destitution  of  the  elective  franchise  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
town  in  Great  Britain  of  equal  trade  and  magnitude. 

*  That  it  is  not  the  intent  of  your  petitioners  to  obtrude  on  your  honourable  House  any  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  particular  schemes  by  which  the  defects  of   the  representation   may  best  be 
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remedied  ;  that  they  confide  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  your  honourable  House  so  to  regulate  the 
elective  franchise  as  to  impart  it  more  extensively  to  those  of  their  fellow-subjects  who  possess  enough 
of  intelligence  to  form  a  judicious  choice,  and  enough  of  property  (the  fruit  of  industry  and  skill)  to 
maintain  that  choice  with  independence.  And  your  petitioners  most  earnestly  entreat  your  honourable 
House  to  take  such  early  measures  of  Parliamentary  Keform  as  may  redress  these  grievances  of  your 
petitioners,  which  they  have  humbly  set  forth,  and  promote  the  concord  and  stability  of  the  Empire.' 

The  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  forwarded  to  the  Marquis  (afterwards  Duke)  of 
Cleveland,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  for  presentation.  It  was,  as  may  be  imagined, 
both  a  bulky  and  weighty  postal  packet,  and  as  the  maximum  weight  for  parliamentary- 
petitions  carried  free  was  only  6  oz.,  a  very  heavy  excess  postage  indeed  was  demanded  from 
the  noble  recipient,  w^ho,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Salmon,  dated  December  11, 1831,  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  petition,  says: — 'I  must  remark  that  £6  5s.  8d.  is  charged  postage,  which  I 
hope  to  receive,  or  must  apply  to  you  for  the  same.'  This  contretemps,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  Marquis  from  cordially  supporting  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  for  on  Lord  Kenyon  sug- 
gesting a  committee  to  inquire  into  its  allegations.  Lord  Cleveland  said  if  the  proposal  was 
made  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements,  he  begged  to  say  from  his  personal 
knowledge  that  every  allegation  in  the  petition  was  true.^  The  petition  to  the  Commons 
was  presented  by  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  and  Mr.  John  Hodgson,  the  members  for 
Newcastle.  The  petition  so  far  succeeded  that  in  Lord  John  Russell's  Bill,  introduced  on 
March  1,  1831,  'South  Shields  and  Westoe'  figured  among  the  nineteen  towns  or  groups 
of  towns  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  allot  one  member  each.^  The  question  of  the  extent 
and  boundaries  of  the  proposed  new  borough  was  referred  to  a  Commissioner,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Tancred,  whose  report  presented  to  the  House  shows  the  views  entertained  locally  upon 
the  question : — 

'  The  shipowners  of  this  port  (and  the  observation  applies  equally  to  North  and  South  Shields)  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  in  giving  the  elective  franchise  to  them,  it  was  the  intention  to 
enable  them  to  return  members  to  watch  exclusively  over  the  interests  of  their  own  body ;  and  they 
regard  with  jealousy  and  aversion  any  extension  of  the  franchise  to  adjoining  districts,  though  filled 
with  persons  engaged  in  the  difierent  highly  important  and  complicated  branches  of  commercial  enter- 
prise which  are  here  carried  on.  If  they  shall  be  thought  to  have  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  intentions 
of  the  legislature,  no  preferable  boundary  for  the  borough  of  South  Shields  to  that  pointed  out  in  the 
schedule  of  the  late  Bill  can  possibly  be  suggested. 

^  But  if  it  be  desirable  that  all  branches  of  trade  should  have  an  interest  in  the  election  of  the  new 
member  for  South  Shields,  it  is  submitted  as  a  subject  deserving  serious  consideration,  whether  the 
borough  of  South  Shields  should  not  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  chapelry  of  South  Shields,  the  town- 
ship of  Westoe,  the  township  of  Monkton  and  Jarrow,  and  the  chapelry  of  Heworth,  which  runs  along 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Tyne  till  it  reaches  the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Gateshead.  In  short,  the 
boundary  would  then  include  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Jarrow,  with  the  exception  of  the  agricultural 
township  of  Harton. 

*  Gateshead  is  a  neighbouring  instance  in  which  the  whole  parish  has  been  included  within  a 
borough,  where  the  character  of  the  whole  district  is  obviously  commercial  rather  than  agricultural. 
By  the  members  of  Gateshead  and  South  Shields  the  immense  interests  of  commerce  fixed  on  the  souUi 
bank  of  the  Tyne  would  then  be  equally  and  similarly  represented ;  those  townships  would  be  taken 
from  the  county  representation,  which  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  agricultural,  and  the 
shipowners  of  South  Shields  would  have  a  proportionate,  and  very  likely  a  prevailing  influence  in  the 
return  of  their  member,  instead  of  that  exclusive  right  which  they  expect  to  possess. 

'  Should  this  appear  too  large  a  sweep  of  country,  the  following  boundary  seems  to  afiTord  ample 
scope  for  the  future  increase  of  the  town  of  South  Shields.     The  southern  extremity  of  South  Shields, 

'  Mirrm^  of  Parliament  under  date.  a  Molesworth,  HiH^y  qf  BngUmd^  L  e7. 
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known  by  the  name  of  Templetown,  consists  of  very  mean  houses,  tenanted  by  the  workmen  of  the 
different  manufactories  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  the  town  is  not  at  all  likely  to  stretch  beyond  its 

S^resent  limits  in  this  quarter.  Although  the  village  of  Westoe  is  situated  near  the  boundary  proposed 
or  the  new  borough,  yet  the  vacant  space  between  the  town  and  that  village  is  very  considerable ;  and 
the  situation  being  removed  from  the  liver,  it  will  not  be  sought  after  by  persons  engaged  in  commerce, 
except  for  purposes  of  residence. 

*  The  borough,  in  this  case,  would  consist  of  the  chapelry  of  South  Shields  and  the  township  of 
Westoe.* 

Largely  in  consequence  of  the  active  agitation  of  the  shipowners,  the  more  restricted 
area  of  the  townships  of  South  Shields  and  Westoe  was  adopted  as  the  borough,  which  is 
one  of  the  few  parliamentary  boroughs  whose  boundaries  have  undergone  no  alteration  since 
their  creation.  When  the  bill  reached  the  committee  stage  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
famous  Mr.  J.  W.  Croker  wished  to  unite  North  and  South  Shields,  urging  that  '  the  River 
Tyne  united  and  incorporated  North  and  South  Shields,  for  it  is  a  great  navigable  river,  and 
gave  to  those  towns  a  community  of  interests  and  of  employment.'  This  proposal,  however, 
did  not  find  acceptance,  and  the  bill  went  up  to  the  Lords  with  both  South  Shields  and 
Tynemouth  still  in  the  schedule  of  new  boroughs.  The  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the 
Peers  on  October  8,  1831,  evoked  angry  protest  in  South  Shields.  Bishop  Van  Mildert  of 
Durham,  who  had  spoken  strongly  against  the  bill  in  debate,  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the 
pilots ;  while  a  town's  meeting,  assembled  at  two  hours'  notice,  and  presided  over  by  Nicholas 
Fairies,  adopted  addresses  to  the  king  and  Earl  Grey's  ministry,  expressing  indignation  and 
alarm  at  the  rejection  of  the  measure,  but  confidence  in  the  firmness  of  the  king  and 
Government  and  determination  to  'pursue  to  the  uttermost  every  constitutional  means  of 
obtaining  a  full,  free,  and  fair  representation  in  Parliament.'  On  the  resignation  of  the  Grey 
ministry  in  April  1832,  another  public  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  Richard  Shortridge  presiding, 
petitioned  the  king  to  exercise  his  Royal  prerogative  so  as  to  ensure  the  passing  of  the  bill 
entire  through  its  remaining  stages,  while  the  Lords,  who  had  threatened  to  emasculate  the 
bill  in  committee,  were  urged  to  pass  it  *  without  alteration  or  mutilation.'  When,  on  June  5th, 
the  bill  received  the  Royal  assent  as  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  2ud  William  iv., 
cap.  45,  the  news  was  received  with  great  jubilation  in  the  new  borough.  The  church  bells 
were  rung,  tar  barrels  burned  in  the  streets  and  on  the  ballast  hills,  and  on  June  14th  a  great 
public  dinner  was  held  at  the  Golden  Lion  Hotel,  at  which  a  prodigious  toast- list  was 
honoured,  no  fewer  than  sixteen  several  toasts  being  enumerated  in  the  newspaper  report, 
which  naively  adds  that '  many  others  followed.' 

The  first  list  of  electors  for  the  new  borough  contained  only  540  names,  of  which  306  were 
in  South  Shields  and  234  in  Westoe  township.    Several  of  these,  however,  represented  dupli- 
cate entries,  the  actual  voting  strength  available  at  the  first  election  being  only  495  in  a 
population  of  19,000,  or  about  2*6  per  cent,  of  the  population  as  compared  with  about  16  per 
cent,  at  the  present  time.     The  creation  of  the  new  borough  had  been  anticipated  by  active 
electioneering.     As  early  as  March  1831  three  gentlemen  announced  their  intention  of  con- 
testing the  seat — Mr.  John  Ogle  of  Kirkley,  a  member  of  an  old  South  Shields  family,  as  an 
Independent;  Mr.  Robert  Ingham  of  Westoe,  a  rising  young  lawyer,  who  had  taken  a  very 
motive  part  in  promoting  the  enfranchisement  of  the  town,  as  a  Whig  or  Moderate  Liberal ; 
a-nd  Mr.  John  Brandling  of  Gosforth,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Hilda  Colliery,  as  a  Conservative. 
TVie  death  of  Mr.  Ogle  and  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Brandling  left  Mr.  Ingham  the  only  candidate 
when  the  bill  eventually  became  law.     The  South  Shields  Independent  Election  Committee, 
^th  James  Mather  as  chairmap  and  G.  Pringle  and    G.  Lockey  as   secretaries,  promptly 
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brought  forward  a.s  the  Radical  caiididato  Captain  Gowans  of  London  (afterwards  better  known 
in  the  North  as  Captain  Mauleverer  of  ArncUffe  Hall,  Northallerton),  a  friend  and  ardent 
disciple  of  Josepli  Hume.  Mr.  Russell  Bowlby  of  Oleadon,  a  practising  solicitor  in  South 
Shields,  also  came  forward  as  '  a  thorough  reformer,  anxious  to  see  every  abuse  in  Church 
or  State  corrected,  ami  rigid  economy  the  order  of  the  day,'  but  opposed  to  Free  Trade  or 
the  abolition  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  Mr.  Ingham,  while  supporting  Free  Trade  in  principle 
and  the  gradual  abolition  of  protective  duties,  also 
opposed  the  rejKjal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  Mr.  George 
Palmer,  chairman  of  the  London  Shipowners'  Society, 
.stood  as  a  shipowner  pure  and  simple,  pledging  him.sclf 
to  oppose  Free  Trade  and  Reciprocity  as  the  cause 
of  the  then  depression  in  shipping,  and  to  support  a 
return  to  Protection. 

The  to\vn  enjoyed  to  the  full  its  first  experience  of 
a  parliamentary  election.  Party  feeling  ran  high, 
especially  amongst  the  non-enfranchised.  With  the 
exception  of  the  pilots  (who  always,  throughout  his 
long  political  career,  stood  staunchly  by  Mr.  Ingham) 
the  non-voters  were  largely  on  the  side  of  Captain 
Gowans.  His  candidature  was  supported  by  the  veteran 
Joseph  Hume,  who  visited  the  town  in  November 
and  addressed  a  great  meeting  in  the  Seamen's  Hall, 
Fowler  Street.  All  the  candidates,  except  Mr.  Bowlby, 
made  a  '  state  entry '  into  the  town  amid  great  excite- 
ment, Mr.  Ingham's  procession  on  September  5  being 
headed  by  a  large  blue  banner,  bearing  the  inscription 
■  Bright  Star  of  Westoe,'  and  presented  by  the  ladies 
of  the  borough.  The  electioneering  waa  of  an 
exceedingly  lively  type.  Squibs  and  caricatures 
abounded,  and  under  the  noms  de  plujne  of  'Q  in  the  Comer'  and  'Analyzer,'  a 
long  paper  warfare  was  waged  between  Thomas  Salmon  and  James  Mather.  The  chief 
practical  joke  of  the  contest  was  the  announcement  of  the  candidature  of '  Mr.  Thomas  Place, 
sand  merchant,  a  resident  of  this  borough,'  one  of  the  local  characters  already  referred  to.  The 
joke  was  kept  up  by  the  issue  of  a  bogus  address,  and  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Place's 
committee  met  daily  at  the  Poorhouse.  After  some  most  elaborate  fooling,  'the  popular 
candidate,'  as  Tommy  bad  been  styled  in  all  his  literature,  formally  withdrew  his  candidature. 
The  gulf  which  separates  the  political  quarrels  of  that  period  from  those  ot  to-day  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  a  duel  was  fought  in  connection  with  the  election.  It  arose  out  of  a  political 
meeting  at  South  Shields  on  September  2,  at  which  Mr.  Russell  Bowlby  designated  Mr. 
Braddyll,  the  Conservative  candidate  for  North  Durham,  as  *  a  chicken  hatched  under  the  wing 
of  Mother  Church.'  Mr.  Braddyll  declared  the  statement  false,  and  an  hostile  meeting  ensued 
on  September  27,  in  Oft'erton  Lane,  near  Herrington.  Mr.  Braddyll  having  received  uninjured 
Mr.  Buwlby's  tiro,  discharged  his  own  pistol  into  the  air,  and  mutual  explanations  and  apologies 
were  tendered.  .Mr.  Shortridge,  the  senior  local  magistrate,  on  the  nomination  of  the  ye8tt7 
acted  as  returning  oHicer  in  the  election.  The  nomination  took  place  on  Monday,  December 
10,  1«32,  on  hustings  erected  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall,  from  which  the  four  candidatea 
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addressed  the  electors.  The  show  of  hands  was  in  Captain  Gowans'  favour,  and  a  poll  was 
demanded  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ingham  and  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Bowlby  withdrawing  his  candidature. 
The  poll  commenced  on  the  Tuesday,  and  closed  the  next  day  at  2  p.m.,  when  Mr.  Ingham  was 
declared  duly  elected  by  a  majority  of  97  over  Mr.  Palmer,  who  was  second  on  the  poll.  Mr. 
Ingham  was '  chaired '  on  the  following  day  from  his  house  at  Westoe  through  the  town  to 
the  Market- Place,  a  custom  which  continued  until  his  retirement  in  1868. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  summarise  the  subsequent  political  history  of  the  borough. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Reformed  Parliament  in  December  1834,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Melbourne  Grovemment,  Mr.  Russell  Bowlby  again  came  forward  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Ingham. 
A  sharp  contest  (the  poll  being  limited  to  one  day)  ended  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Ingham  by 
a  majority  of  145.  At  the  election  which  followed  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  in  July 
1837,  Mr.  Ingham  was  returned  unopposed.  The  local  reformers,  early  in  the  new  reign, 
exhibited  increased  activity.  A  public  meeting,  convened  by  requisition  signed  by  many 
prominent  townsmen,  and  held  on  August  29,  1837,  demanded  vote  by  ballot.  At  another 
meeting  a  year  later  the  South  Shields  Political  Union  was  re-established,  to  forward  the 
attainment  of  the  People's  Charter,  with  its  five  points — universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot, 
annual  Parliaments,  equal  electoral  districts,  and  the  payment  of  members.  The  local  authori- 
ties were  greatly  alarmed  by  this  development  of  Chartism,  and  on  May  13,  1839,  issued  the 
following  proclamation : — 

'  Caution. — Whereas  information  has  been  laid  before  the  magistrates  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
seme  individuals  to  hold  a  meeting  of  Chartists  at  South  Shields,  which  meeting  is  contrary  to  law  and 
Her  Majesty's  proclamation,  this  is  to  give  notice  that  all  persons  attending  such  meeting  will  render 
themselves  liable  to  be  apprehended  and  dealt  with  according  to  law.' 

This  did  not  deter  the  local  Chartists,  who,  a  week  later,  took  part  in  large  numbers  in  the 

Whit- Monday  demonstration  on  Newcastle  Town  Moor,  at  which  they  displayed  a  splendid  silk 

banner,  with  the  device  of  Liberty  standing  on  the  globe,  and  the  inscription  '  Equality  and 

justice,  man  is  man,  and  who  is  more  ? '     The  chairman  was  also  a  South  Shieldsman,  the 

famous  Thomas  Hepburn,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pitmen's  Union,  and  then  a  miner  at 

Templetown.     About  the  end  of  June  that  year  the  famous  Feargus  O'Connor  visited  the  town 

and  delivered  an  impassioned  address  from  the  Market-Place  steps,  but  the  movement  gradually 

died  out,  and  the  Political  Union  collapsed  in  the  following  year. 

The  election  of  June  1841,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government 

and  the  accession  to  power  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  largely  fought  in  South  Shields  upon  the 

Free  Trade  question^    Mr.  Ingham  was  not  advanced  enough  on  that  and  other  points  for  the 

local  reformers,  and  another  Liberal  was  put  forward  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Twizel  Wawn,  a 

local  shipowner,  who  supported  the  entire  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  sugar  duties,  but 

opposed  any  interference  with  the  timber  duties  or  the  Navigation  Laws.     The  Conservatives 

brought  forward  Mr.  George  Fyler  of  London,  a  strong  Protectionist  and  supporter  of  the 

^TaTigation  Laws.     Newcastle's  monopoly  of  the   Tyne   formed  a   burning   question  in  the 

corkiest    Mr.  Ingham  was  accused  of  favouring  the  '  Canny  Toon,*  which  had  not  long  before 

iatroduced  a  River  Improvement  Bill.     This  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Shields  shipowners, 

on.    the  ground  that  it  would  empower  the  appropriation  of  river  funds  to  Newcastle  town 

purposes.     Mr.  Ingham,  after  unsuccessfully  opposing  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  succeeded 

la  obtaining  a  proviso  or  compromise  clause  in  committee,  which,  however  did  not  satisfy  the 

Shieldsmen,  and  his  action  in  this  matter  undoubtedly  contributed  to  his  defeat.     The  election 

tesulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Wawn  by  a  majority  of  33  over  Mr.  Ingham,  Mr.  Fyler  only 
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poUing  34  votes.    One  remnrkable  incident  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wnwn's  return  vaa  the  iact 
that  his  supporters  htid  pledged  themselves  to  return  him  '  free  of  expense  to  the  door  of  St. 

Stephen's.'  They  literally  fulfilled  this 
pledge,  by  not  only  defraying  the  whole  cost 
of  his  election,  but  also  presenting  him, 
when  he  left  to  ttike  his  seat  at  the  openiD<r 
of  Parliament,  with  a  tirst-class  ticket  to 
King's  Croas  and  his  cab  fare  thence  to 
Westminster '  Mr.  Wawn  rendered  strenu- 
ous assistance  in  furthering  the  claim  of 
South  Shields  to  a  separate  custom-house, 
and  also  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
obtain  charters  of  incorporation  for  the  two 
harbour  towns.  He  also  supported  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  movement — in  favour  of 
which  John  Bright  addressed  a  great 
uieeting  in  South  Sliields  Market-Ftace — 
and  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties,  and 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  Navigation  Laws.  The  tatter  vote 
gave  great  oflence  to  many  of  the  shipowners, 
who,  at  the  ensuing  election  in  1847,  put 
forward  Mr.  William  Whjiteley,  a  London 
barrister.  Thomas  Dickinson  of  Suodertond, 
a  prominent  local  Cliartist,  also  came  forward 
«.  i.  ..•wii.  advocating  the  '  five  points.'  He  was  nomin* 

ated  and  ivddressed  the  electors  from  the 
hustings,  but  withdrew  his  candidature  and  advised  his  supporters  to  vote  for  Mr.  Wawn,  who 
was  returned  by  a  majority  of  157. 

Political  interest  in  the  borough  grew  steadily  in  intensity,  and  parties  b^an  to  organise 
their  forces  more  thoroughly.  In  September  1848,  a  'Society  of  gentlemen,  holding  the  prin- 
ciples of  Conservatism  and  Protection  tor  Britisli  trade,'  was  formed  at  a  meeting  at  the  Golden 
Lion  Hotel,  J.  R.  Buckland  and  M.  Furnace  being  the  hononiry  secretaries.  Nor  was  the 
other  side  less  active.  In  May  1849  tho  South  Shields  Land  Society  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  working-men  to  quality  iis  voters  by  obtaining  allotment  gardens  or 
freehold  dwellings.  In  the  following  month  a  great  petition  in  favour  of  the  People's  Charter 
was  got  up  in  the  town,  and  forwarded  for  presentation  to  Parliament.  In  September  1850. 
£mest  Jones,  the  famous  Chartist  leader  (whose  son,  Mr,  L.  A.  Atherley  Jones,  is  now  M.P.  for 
North- West  Durham),  addressed  a  public  meeting  from  tho  Town  Hall  steps  in  the  Market- 
place, and.  referring  to  a  threat  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  to  arrest  any  Chartist  found 
speaking  there,  he  '  defied  the  bench  to  commit  such  an  illegal  act.'  A  Political  and  Financial 
Reform  Association  was  formed  about  tho  same  time,  and  continued  in  existence  for  soma 
years. 

At  the  General  Election  of  1852  Mr.  Wawn  decided  not  to  seek  re-election,  but  nominated  as 
the  Liberal  candidate  Mr.  Ingham,  who  now  stoixl  as  an  out-and-out  free  trader.  The  Conserra- 
live  and  Proteciiunist  candidate  was  the  Hou.  Henry  Thomas  Liddell  (afterwards  Lord  Ravens- 
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worth).  A  third  candidate  came  forward  in  the  person  of  Mr.  James  Mather,  who  only  arrived 
late  in  the  field,  having  been  detained  in  London  by  the  negotiations  connected  with  the  attack 
on  his  son  Erskine  in  Florence  by  an  Austrian  officer.  Mr.  Mather  advocated  Protection  on 
shipping  in  order  to  preserve  the  merchant  marine  as  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  Navy,  but  on 
all  other  questions  was  an  advanced  Radical.  He  retired  before  the  poll,  when  Mr.  Ingham 
was  again  returned  with  a  majority  of  181.  Mr.  Ingham  frequently  exhibited  his  sympathy 
with  the  Italians  in  their  fight  for  independence,  which  excited  intense  enthusiasm  especially 
amongst  the  working-men  of  the  borough,  some  of  whom  joined  the  Tyneside  contingent  which 
went  out  to  fight  under  Garibaldi.  When,  after  the  failure  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Garibaldi 
visited  the  Tyne  in  1854,  as  master  of  the  Comvionwealth  (a  vessel  of  about  1000  tons, 
registered  in  Baltimore,  but  owned  and  manned  by  Italian  exiles),  the  local  interest  was  roused 
to  a  high  pitch.  On  Tuesday,  April  11,  a  deputation,  headed  by  Joseph  Cowen,  junr.  (the  late 
proprietor  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle),  and  including  Robert  Sutherland,  Richard  Miller,  Thomas 
Hudson,  and  Solomon  Sutherland,  of  South  Shields,  waited  on  the  patriot  on  board  his  ship 
and  presented  him  with  a  sword  and  telescope,  purchased  by  a  penny  subscription  amongst 
the  working-men  of  Tyneside.  The  sword  was  frequently  used  by  Garibaldi,  was  drawn  to  lead 
the  decisive  charge  which  won  the  day  at  Voltumo,  and  was  offered  by  his  son  to  the  service 
of  England  in  the  South  African  War  of  1900.  In  February  1857  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen, 
with  Mr.  R.  B.  Reid,  formed  in  South  Shields  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Reform  Union.  Mr. 
Ingham  was  returned  unopposed  at  the  election  of  March  1857,  but  at  the  election  of  1859  his 
return  was  again  opposed  by  Mr.  Wawn,  who  stood  as  an  advocate  of  Reciprocity  in  shipping, 
that  is,  the  imposition  of  duties  in  English  ports  on  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations  which  did  not 
admit  our  own  ships  free  to  their  ports.  On  this  issue  the  election  was  fought  out,  Mr.  Ingham 
being  elected  by  a  majority  of  206.  This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Ingham  was 
opposed  while  he  continued  to  represent  the  borough,  an  honour  he  enjoyed  in  seven  Parlia- 
ments. 

In  preparation  for  the  Reform  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1866,  some  important 
statistics  were  obtained  from  South  Shields.  They  showed  that  there  were  then  1211  parlia- 
mentary voters  (excluding  81  duplicates),  and  2793  burgesses,  out  of  a  total  of  7736  male 
householders  in  the  town.  Of  the  latter,  4452  occupied  premises  of  a  gross  estimated  rental 
of  under  £6,  and  5673  of  under  £7,  the  latter  the  limit  to  which  the  bill  proposed  to  reduce  the 
borough  jEranchise,  so  that  its  result  would  have  been  to  add  only  836  additional  voters  to  the 
borough  electorate  (including  776  working-men),  increasing  it  to  2047.  A  town's  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall  on  April  4th,  convened  by  the  Mayor  on  requisition,  at  which  a 
resolution  was  adopted  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  Government's  proposal  to  extend  the 
suffrage  in  counties  and  boroughs,  but  regretting  that  redistribution  was  not  included  in  the 
measure.  The  bill  was  defeated,  but  household  suffrage  was  conferred  upon  the  borough  by  the 
Franchise  Act,  carried  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1867.  Under  the  scheme  submitted  in  connection 
with  that  bill,  it  was  proposed  to  unite  Jarrow  to  South  Shields,  in  order  that  the  former  might 
obtain  the  electoral  privileges  of  a  borough,  and  an  inquiry  was  held  on  September  24, 1867, 
at  South  Shields  into  the  question  before  Major-General  Moody  and  Mr.  Algernon  Bathurst. 
The  proposed  extension  of  the  borough  was  stoutly  opposed  by  Mr.  Salmon  on  behalf  of  South 
Shields,  and  Mr.  Richardson  on  behalf  of  Jarrow.  The  former  stated  that  the  gross  estimated 
rental  of  the  borough  was  then  £110,368,  the  rateable  value  £83,961,  the  estimated  population 
39,406,  and  the  niunber  of  parliamentary  voters  1292.  Jarrow  had  a  population  of  about  1500, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  about  500  additional  voters  would  be  created  under  the  Act  in  the 
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district.     The  inhabitants  of  both  towns  were  averse  to  '  the  unholy  alhance,'  as  Mr.  Salmon 
christened  tlio  proposed  union,  and  eventually  the  Boundary  Commissioners  reported  in  favour  of 
leaving  the  parliaraentary  boundaries  unchanged.    The  Act  vastly  increased  the  number  of 
■  electors,  wliieh  was  over  7000  at  tlie  election  of  1868. 

Mr.  Ingham,  in  June  1868,  announced  that  he  would  not  again  contest  the  borough.  Mr, 
James  Cochran  Stevenson,  who  had  liecn  chairman  of  the  retiring  member's  committee  in  the 
two  previous  elections,  at  once  issued  his  address  as  a 
Lil>eral  candidate.  Mr.  Charles  Mark  Palmer,  the  great 
■ftirrow  ironmaster,  and  himself  a  native  of  the  town, 
also  came  forwanl  as  a  Liberal  candidate.  AS  the  election 
did  not  take  place  until  November,  the  contest  was  long 
and  exciting,  It  was  the  first  fought  on  the  enlarged 
electorate,  and  the  Ia.st  in  which  the  hustings  were  used 
and  open  voting  prevailed,  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  resigned 
the  mayoralty  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  contest, 
eventually  won  by  a  majority  of  305.  The  declaration 
of  the  poll  was  received  in  a  way  that  would  not  be  con- 
sidered permissible  to-tlay,  merry  peals  being  rung  on 
St.  Hild's  Church  bells,  while  bonfires  and  tar  barrels 
blazed  in  the  streets,  a  favourite  diversion  of  the  youth  of 
the  town  lieing  to  start  one  of  the  latter,  when  in  full 
blaze,  down  a  steep  street.  Mr.  Stevenson  retained  his 
I  scat  uninterruptedly  for  twenty-seven  years.  At  the 
I  General  Election  of  1874  ho  was  unopposed.  In  1880 
he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Hans  Hamilton,  barrister, 
I  a  member  of  a  well-known  Northumbrian  family,  this 
being  the  tirst  time  a  Conservative  candidate  had  come 
forward  in  the  borough  since  1852.  The  number  of  voters 
on  the  register  was  then  9893,  and  after  a  sharp  contest  Mr,  Stevenson  was  returned  by  a  majority 
of  2949.  In  I«85  his  opponent  was  Mr.  William  Digby  Seymour,  Q.C.,  Recorder  and  afterwards 
County  Court  judge  of  Newcastle,  who  entercil  the  contest  only  at  a  late  stage,  but  fought  it 
with  remarkable  tenacity  and  vigour,  the  Liberal  member  being  returned  with  a  majority  of 
918.  At  the  famous  Homo  Kule  election  of  1886,  Mr,  Stevenson,  who  adhered  to  the  policy 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  returned  unopposed,  his  Ijist  contest  being  in  1892,  when  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Herbert  Wainwright,  of  Blackpool,  was  the  Conservative  candidate,  Mr. 
Stevenson's  majority  being  1007. 

Before  the  General  Election  of  1895,  Mr.  Stevenson  intimated  his  intention  to  retire.  The 
Liberal  party  brought  forward  Mr.  William  Snowdou  Robson,  Q.C.,  a  native  of  Newcastle,  and 
Mr.  Seymour's  successor  in  the  Rccordership  of  that  city.  Mr.  H.  H.  Wainwright  was  again  the 
choice  of  the  Conservative  party,  the  Liberal  majority  on  that  occasion  being  reduced  to  133. 
At  the  Generivl  Election  of  October  1900,  Mr,  Robson  i^ain  contested  the  seat,  Alderman  Robert 
Keadliead,  a  nativeof  the  borough,  being  the  Conservative  candidate.  Mr.  Robson  waa  re-elected 
by  a  majority  of  3298.  Both  political  parties  in  the  borough  are  well  organised.  A  Liberal 
As.sociation  on  modern  lines  was  established  in  1874,  with  Alderman  J.  R  Dale  as  its  preadenL 
Shortly  afterwards  a  Conservative  Association  was  established,  which  was  replaced  in  1890  by 
a  Unionist  Association,  cmbracit^  both  Liberal  Unionists  and  Conservatives.     A  Unioiiist  Club 
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was  formed  in  1894,  and  subsequently  erected  a  handsome  new  club-house  in  Catherine  Street, 
which  was  opened  by  Lord  Londonderry  on  August  24, 1898.  A  Liberal  Club  was  established  in 
1894,  and  is  now  located  in  Ocean  Road. 

The  official  return  of  the  poll  at  each  contested  election  is  as  under : — 

Dec.  12,  1832.  ■  

Robert  Ingham  (Liberal),  .20! 

George  Pumer  (Coneervative),  .  .     IW 

WiUiam  Gowaut  (Radical),  .  .104 

RdsmII  Bowtby  (Independent),  i 

Jan.  8,  1835. 

Robert  Ingham  (Liberal),  .27! 

Rauell  Bowlby  (Radical),  .     I2f 
June  30,  1841. 

■    John  TwiielWawn  (Liberal),    .  .     24( 

Robert  Ingham  (Liberal),  .     2W 

George  Fyler  (Conaervative),     .  .34 
Aagnit  30, 1847. 

John  Twiwl  Wawn  (Liberal),    .  .     Xi; 

William  Whateley  [Conservative),  .     I7( 
July  8,  1852. 

Robert  Ingham  (Liberal),  ■     43( 

Hon.  Henry  Thomas  LiddoU  (Conservative),  .     24t 
April  30,  1859. 

Robert  Insbam  (Liberal),  .50) 

John  Twizel  Wawn  (Liberal),   .  .     30< 
November  18,  1868. 

Jamet  Cochran  Stevenson  (Liberal),     .  .  '258^ 

Charlee  Mark  Palmer  (UbersI),  .  ■  '227: 

AprU  3,  1880. 

Jamea  Cochran  Stevenson  (Lilwral),     .  .  4431 

H.  B.  Hana  Hamilton  (Conservative),  .  .  1481 
Nov.  25,  18*5. 

James  Cochran  Stevenson  [Liberal),     .  .  4004 

William  Digby  Seymour  [Conservative),  .  312! 
July  g,  1893. 

Jamea  Cochran  Stevenaon  (Liberal),  .  49ttl 

Henry  Herbert  Wainwright  (Conaervalive),  .  395) 
July  16,  18B5. 

William  Snowdon  Robaon  (Liberal),     .  .  50i: 

Henry  Herbert  Wainwright  (Conservative),  .  492' 
Oct.  4,  1900. 

WiUiamlinowdonRobson  (Liberal],     .  .  741: 

Robert  Readhead  (Coniervative),  .  411! 


W.  .S,  Robaon,  K.C.,  M.P. 


THE  POOR-LAW  UNION. 

Under  the  Poor-Law  Act  of  1836  the  townships  of  South  Shields,  Westoc,  Harton,  Whit- 
bum,  Botdon  (not  then  divided)  and  Hcdworth,  Moukton  and  Jarrow  (then  one  township),  were 
created  the  South  Shields  Poor-Law  Union,  containing  an  area  of  15,775  acres  (or,  iiccording  to 
the  last  Ordnance  Sur\-cy,  of  16,631  acres),  and  a  population  of  a  little  over  25,000  souls,  of 
whom  nearly  20,000  were  contained  in  the  townships  of  South  Shields  and  Westoe.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  elected  members  of  the  first  Board  of  Guanlians,  all  the  county  magistrates 
resident  within  the  Union  being  ex  oficio  members : — 

South  Shields. — William  Carr,  grocer;  Thomas  Forsyth,  shipbuilder;  Joseph  Kirkley,  draper; 
John  Best,  draper;  Evan  Hunter,  draper;  William  Richardson,  draper;  Joseph  Hargrave,  grocer; 
Terrot  Glover,  shoemaker ;  and  John  Hardy,  draper. 

Westoe. — William  Anderson,  Bent  House ;  William  Anderson,  Bamca  ;  Robert  Anderaon,  Westoe ; 
John  Kewcastle,  farmer;  Tony  Waller,  farmer ;  James  Wardle  Roxby,  Ogle  Terrace;  John  £den,  Ogle 
Terrace;  Joseph  Hargrave,  Ogle  Terrace;  and  Robert  Dawson,  agent. 
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Hedworth,  Monkton,  and  Jaurow. — Barnabas  Collin,  farmer;  Thomas  Stodhart,  farmer;  Robert 
Barnes,  farmer ;  John  Redhead,  farmer. 

Harton. — Ralph  Watson,  farmer.  Whitburn. — George  Aynsley,  gardener.  Boldon. — Thomas 
Yellowly,  farmer. 

At  the  first  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  South  Shields,  on  December  13,  1836, 
Richard  Shortridgc  was  elected  chairman,  a  position  he  occupied  until  April  1854.  Messrs. 
Bainbridgc  and  Spurrier  were  appointed  joint-clerks  at  £80  per  annum,  Mr.  Spurrier  also  being 
appointed  Superintendent-Registrar  under  the  new  Registration  Act.  The  latter  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  regarded  with  much  favour  by  the  clergy ;  the  incumbent  of  St  Hild's,  the 
Rev.  James  Carr,  issuing  a  handbill  declaring  that  the  church  registration  of  baptisms  and 
deaths  was  equally  efficacious  and  legal  with  the  new  system. 

The  first  serious  business  the  Board  had  to  face  was  the  provision  of  accommodation  for 
indoor  paupers,  the  new  Act  contemplating  a  more  general  and  uniform  application  of  the 
'Workhouse  test  of  pauperism.'  It  was  decided  to  have  but  one  workhouse  for  the  whole 
Union.  Of  the  three  existing  poorhouses,  only  that  at  South  Shields  was  at  all  equal  to  the 
new  requirements,  and  a  special  committee,  which  was  appointed  at  the  first  meeting,  report<Mi 
that  it  was  *  inadequate,  inconvenient,  and  insanitary,'  and  although  it  might  at  a  very  consider- 
able expense  be  rendered  capable  of  containing  the  indoor  poor  of  the  Union,  it  would  be 
miserably  deficient  in  space,  there  being  no  spare  ground  for  its  extension  to  permit  of  the 
division  and  classification  of  paupers.  They  consequently  recommended  that  a  site  be  pur- 
chased, and  a  new  building,  capable  of  accommodating  165  inmates,  erected  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £1550.  Tliere  were  then  104  paupers  in  the  Workhouse,  of  whom  77  were  from  South 
Shields  township,  19  from  Westoe,  6  from  Hedworth,  Monkton,  and  Jarrow,  and  one  each  from 
Harton  and  Boldon,  while  there  were  seven  male  and  three  female  lunatics  maintained  in 
asylums.  A  site  of  a  little  over  an  acre  and  a  half  was  bought  from  Mr.  Robert  Ingham,  its 
situation  being  in  the  corner  of  Hungry  Hole  Field, '  at  the  foot  of  the  new  road  leading  from 
Elast  King  Street,*  or  what  is  to-day  the  eastern  corner  of  Ocean  Road  and  Park  Terrace.  It 
cost  in  all,  including  the  enfranchisement  of  the  leasehold,  £230.  Plans  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  Green,  architect,  and  the  tender  of  Mr.  Robertson  for  the  erection  of  the  new  building  was 
accepted,  the  foundation-stone  being  laid  on  September  27,  1837 ;  but  only  a  month  or  two  later 
the  Guardians  decided  that  even  the  new  house  would  be  too  small,  and  it  was  decided  to  enlarge 
it  so  as  to  accommodate  about  fifty  more.  The  paupers  were  removed  to  the  new  Workhouse 
on  the  1st  August  1838,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Guardians  was  held  in  the  new  building 
on  August  7  th.  The  old  poorhouses  were  sold  in  the  following  year,  that  at  South  Shields 
realising  £725,  that  at  Westoe  £165,  and  that  at  Harton  £52  10s.,  a  total  of  £942  lOs. 

The  lot  of  the  indoor  pauper  in  those  early  days  was  by  no  means  so  smooth  as  in  more 
modem  times,  although  it  is  true  they  dined  on  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,  *  with  a  pint  of 
ale  each,'  in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria's  Coronation,  and  again  in  celebration  of  her  marriage.  The 
average  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  house  the  first  year  was  only  2s.  5  Jd.  per  head  per  week, 
while  some  time  after  the  opening  of  the  new  Workhouse  it  was  complained  that  the  dietaiy 
scale  was  below  that  allowed  convicted  prisoners,  and  was  reduced  to  *  bread  and  water  allow- 
ance '  in  case  of  refractory  conduct.  The  arrangements  and  sanitation  too,  even  of  the  new 
Workhouse,  left  much  to  be  desired  from  a  modern  standpoint.  The  prices  paid  for  provisicMUi 
when  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  are  illustrated  in  the  first  year's  contracts.  Butcher- 
meat  was  6s.  per  stone  of  14  lb. ;  fine  flour,  £2  9s.  per  sack;  Scotch  oatmeal,  £2  Ss.  per  sack; 
barley,  14s.  9d.  per  cwt.;  good  Congou  tea,  4s.  6d.  per  lb.;  West  India  sugar, 6|d.  per  lb.;  Jamaica 
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coffee,  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.;  rice,  3d.  per  lb.;  tobacco,  4s.  per  lb.;  pearl  sago,  3d.  per  lb.;  dipped  candles, 
5Jd.  per  lb.;  treacle,  80s.  per  cwt.;  soap,  49s.  per  cwt.;  butter,  58s.  per  firkin ;  cheese,  7Jd.  per  lb. , 
potatoes,  5s.  6d.  per  20  stones.  Despite  the  sparseness  of  the  diet,  the  cost  of  pauperism  was  the 
subject  of  frequent  debate  in  the  early  days  of  the  Board.  At  that  time  the  proportion  of  in- 
door to  outdoor  paupers  for  the  Union  was  only  one  in  sixteen,  the  distribution  of  out  relief 
being  of  a  very  indiscriminate  character.  In  1839  a  committee  reported  that  out  relief  averaged 
£72  per  week  for  the  whole  Union,  of  which  £50  per  week  was  paid  in  the  South  Shields  district. 
There  were  138  indoor  paupers,  of  whom  80  belonged  the  Church  of  England,  49  were  Methodists, 
8  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  only  one  Catholic.  The  number  receiving  out- 
door relief  was  1998,  or  nearly  one  in  fourteen  of  the  population,  there  being  in  South  Shields 
1134  out-paupers;  in  Westoe,  453;  in  Hedworth,  Monkton,  and  Jarrow,  304;  Harton,  14; 
WhitburU;  56 ;  and  Boldon,  37.  One  in  every  ten  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  South 
Shields  was  in  receipt  of  relief.  This  abnormal  percentage  was  probably  attributable  to  the  large 
number  of  Shieldsmen  lost  at  sea.  The  committee  recommended  *  that  the  Board  should  make 
the  Workhouse  a  test  for  poverty  instead  of  an  asylum  where  the  inmates  lived  better  than  the 
independent  labourers  in  their  own  homes.'  In  order  to  suppress  the  casual  pauper,  the  Board 
adopted  the  novel  expedient  of  charging  the  inmates  of  the  vagrant  ward  a  penny  per  meal  for 
their  food,  while  a  few  years  later,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  means  of  reducing  the 
number  of  vagrants,  the  Sunderland  Guardians  replied,  *  Wash  them ! '  the  letter  adding  that  since 
every  vagrant  had  been  obliged  to  strip  and  have  a  bath  before  getting  anything  to  eat  at  the 
Sunderland  Workhouse,  the  average  number  applying  had  fallen  from  119  to  5  per  week. 
Eventually  the  Police  Superintendent  of  South  Shields  was  appointed  as  Assistant  Relieving 
Officer  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  vagrants,  but  even  this  did  not  check  the  increase. 

The  question  of  Poor-Law  expenditure  was  again  considered  by  a  special  committee  in  1866. 
They  reported  that  the  proportion  of  indoor  to  outdoor  paupers,  which  in  1839  was  one  to. 
sixteen  for  the  Union,  was,  in  1850,  in  South  Shields  township,  as  one  to  thirteen,  in  the  whole 
Union  as  one  to  five,  while  throughout  the  country  it  was  as  two  to  three.  Five  years  later  the 
proportion  of  paupers  to  population  still  remained  at  about  one  to  fourteen,  although  the 
number  of  outdoor  paupers  was  less  by  one-half  than  in  1850.  In  1865  the  proportion  in 
South  Shields  township  was  still  about  one  to  ten,  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  having 
increased  from  138  in  1839  to  551  in  1860,  and  562  in  1864,  while  the  out-paupers,  who 
numbered  1998  in  1839,  had  increased  to  5457  in  1860,  and  to  6275  at  the  end  of  1864;  the 
number  of  vagrants  also  increasing  from  991  in  1860  to  2897  four  years  later.  The  committee 
strongly  urged  a  stricter  appUcation  of  the  Workhouse  test,  greater  discrimination  in  the  giving 
of  outdoor  relief,  and  especially  the  periodical  examination  and  revision  of  the  list  of  both  indoor 
and  outdoor  paupers,  a  practice  which  has  ever  since  been  followed  with  satisfactory  results. 
In  the  first  year  in  which  these  suggestions  were  acted  upon,  the  proportion  of  paupers  to 
population  fell  to  one  in  nineteen,  in  1872  it  was  one  in  twenty-three,  in  1875  one  in  thirty-nine, 
while  for  the  last  financial  year  the  proportion  was  less  than  one  in  fifty-four  of  the  population 
of  the  Union,  the  average  number  being,  of  outdoor  2308,  indoor  782,  excluding  lunatics,  who 
numbered  about  210.  So  late  as  1850,  the  poor-rate  for  South  Shields  township  amounted  to 
88.  in  the  £,  and  for  Westoe  to  2s.  In  1862,  the  first  year  in  which  it  was  assessed  on  rateable 
value  instead  of  expenditure,  it  was  2s.  7d.  for  South  Shields,  and  Is.  6Jd.  for  Westoe,  the 
average  for  the  Union  being  about  Is.  lOJd.  For  the  financial  year  ending  Lady  Day  1901,  the 
expenditure  from  the  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  alone  represented  a  rate,  for  the  borough  of 
South  Shields,  of  lOfd.  in  the  £,  and  for  the  whole  Union,  of  Is.  OJd. 
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The  ordinary  problems  of  relief  were  from  time  to  time  complicated  by  periods  of  extra- 
ordinary depression  in  trade.  The  first  call  of  this  kind  upon  the  new  Board  of  Guardians  was 
made  in  July  1843,  when  a  public  meeting  of  working-men,  held  in  the  Market-Place,  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Board  to  demand  relief  or  work.  The  unemployed  chiefly  consisted  of  ship- 
carpenters  and  labourers  at  the  factories,  the  chemical  works  at  Templetown  having  just  been 
closed  owing  to  the  opposition  to  the  smoke  nuisance.  The  Guardians  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  assist  the  relieving  officer,  and  decided  to  initiate  test  labour  in  the  shape  of  the 
'  Stoneyard.'  This  was  one  of  the  first  cases  in  which  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  had  been 
faced  with  the  question  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  time  of  exceptional  distress.  They  con- 
sequently issued  regulations  governing  the  administration  of  relief  to  able-bodied  men, 
primarily  intending  to  meet  the  social  circumstances  then  existing  in  South  Shields,  but  also 
applicable  to  all  Unions.  Tliese  rules  are  still  in  force.  One  result  of  the  exceptional  distress 
was  that  the  out  relief  for  South  Shields  township  alone  jumped  up  to  £75  per  week,  and  that 
for  Westoe  to  £28  per  week  for  the  year.  Another  demand  for  special  relief  was  made  in  1848, 
when  a  great  strike  of  ship-carpenters  was  in  progress,  but  as  the  shipbuilders  wrote  that  they 
were  prepared  to  employ  the  men  at  3s.  6d.  per  day,  the  Board  declined  to  give  relief.  There 
was  again  great  distress  in  the  summer  of  1858,  when  the  stoneyard  was  once  more  opened  as 
a  labour  test.  It  has  been  frequently  reopened  since,  the  last  occasions  being  in  October  1884, 
in  February  188(),  and  in  April  1892  during  the  Durham  miners*  strike. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  the  Hed  worth,  Monk  ton,  and  Jarrow  township, 
consequent  upon  the  development  of  Palmers*  Works  at  Jarrow,  led  to  several  administrative 
changes  in  the  Union.  As  early  as  August  1842,  a  redivision  of  the  relief  districts  was  con- 
sidered necessary,  and  the  township  of  Hed  worth.  Monk  ton,  and  Jarrow  was  formed  into  a 
separate  district,  but  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  declined  to  sanction  the  arrangement,  and 
it  was  not  until  June  1854  that  the  division  could  actually  be  made.  Even  then  the  Registrar- 
General  refused  to  appoint  a  separate  Registrar  of  births  and  deaths,  contending  that  he  had  no 
power  to  create  new  registration  districts,  and  it  was  not  until  November  1872  that  a  separate 
Registrar  for  Jarrow  district  was  sanctioned.  In  the  early  sixties  the  Jarrow  district  agitated 
strongly  for  an  increase  in  its  representation.  With  nearly  one-third  the  population  of  the 
Union,  the  township  had  less  than  one-sixth  the  representation  on  the  Board.  In  May  1866  the 
number  of  Guardians  for  Hedworth,  Monkton,  and  Jarrow  was  increased  from  four  to  six,  while 
in  March  1874  the  Local  Government  Board  (which  three  years  before  had  taken  over  the 
duties  of  the  old  Poor-Law  Commissioners),  reduced  the  representation  of  South  Shields  town- 
ship from  nine  to  seven,  giving  two  additional  members  to  Hedworth,  Monkton,  and  Jarrow, 
and  dividing  the  latter  into  two  wards,  the  Urban  with  seven  Guardians,  and  the  Rural  with 
one.  These  were  the  only  alterations  made  in  the  representation  of  the  Union  until  the  passing 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1804,  under  which  Boldon  was  divided  into  two  townships, 
Boldon  and  Boldon  Colliery,  with  one  Guardian  each;  Harton  into  two  wards,  with  one 
Guardian  each  ;  Hedworth,  Monkton,  and  Jarrow  was  split  up  into  three  townships;  Hebbum, 
divided  into  three  wards,  each  returning  one  representative;  Jarrow  having  six  wards  with 
eight  members,  and  Monkton  one  member.  The  borough  of  South  Shields  returns  twenty 
members  for  ten  wards,  and  Whitburn  two  members  for  two  wards.  The  total  membership 
of  the  Board  now  sUuids  at  thirty-nine,  the  South  Shields  Borough  Extension  Act  having 
reduced  the  representation  of  Harton  township  to  one  Guardian. 

From  time  to  time  the  duties  of  the  old  Board  of  Guardians  were  increased  by  the  addition 
of  various  saniuiry  ix)wers.    In  October  1848,  for  instance,  and  again  in  1868,  when  attacks  oC 
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cholera  were  threatened,  the  Board,  with  the  addition  of  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  South 
Shields,  formed  itself  into  a  Board  of  Health.  The  sanitation  of  rural  districts  was  systematised 
under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872,  the  Guardians  representing  the  rural  townships,  for  which 
there  were  no  sanitary  authorities  established,  forming  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  This 
arrangement  continued  in  force  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  since 
when  the  rural  districts  have  been,  in  sanitary  and  highway  matters,  under  the  control  of  the 
Rural  District  Council.  The  duties  of  the  Guardians  have  in  many  other  directions  been 
extended  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Act  of  1834.  Successive  enactments  have  placed  upon 
them  the  duties  of  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  in  all  portions  of  the  Union 
in  which  no  School  Board  exists,  and  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Vaccination  Acts. 
In  this  latter  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  with  an  average  in  late  years  of  about  5200 
births  in  the  Union  per  annum,  the  successful  vaccinations  average  67  per  cent.,  although 
prosecutions  for  non-vaccination  have  been  practically  unknown  during  the  past  ten  years. 
The  assessment  of  all  property  within  the  Union  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
Board,  which  has  also  the  appointment  of  poor-rate  collectors  in  the  various  townships. 

By  the  early  seventies  the  original  Workhouse  proved  absolutely  unequal  to  the  demands 
made  upon  it,  in  spite  of  its  frequent  extensions,  an  additional  three  acres  of  land  having  been 
acquired  for  extension  purposes  in  1869  at  a  cost  of  £1025.^     In  the  early  part  of  1875,  the 
house  was  so  full  that  the  Workhouse  test  could  not  be  applied.     The  Board  decided  to  spend 
about  £10,000  in  enlarging  the  old  house,  but  this  resolution  was  rescinded,  and  it  was  decided 
to  erect  a  new  building  in  a  more  central  situation,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  avoid  at  a 
future  time  the  division  of  the  Union.     A  site  containing  17  acres  in  Harton  Moor  Lane  was 
purchased  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  £3700,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  architect, 
South  Shields,  was  commissioned  to  design  and  prepare  plans  for  a  workhouse  capable  of  accom- 
modating 700  inmates.     The  plans  having  been  approved  of  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
the  contract  was  let  to  Mr.  Edmund  Suddards.     So  rapidly  was  the  work  pushed  on,  that,  on 
Sept.  7, 1877,  the  memorial  stone  was  laid  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  John  Henderson, 
and  a  large  company  was  able  to  sit  down  to  luncheon  in  the  dormitory  of  one  of  the  principal 
wings.    A  few  weeks  afterwards  an  entire  block  was  completed  and  taken  possession  of  by  the 
school  children.     The  main  building  was  occupied  in  1880,  the  total  cost,  including  the  site, 
tiaving  been  £48,700.     The  Workhouse  buildings  are  erected  on  what  is  known  as  the  pavilion 
S3'8tem,  by  which  the  adults,  the  children,  the  sick,  the  imbeciles,  and  the  casuals  are  accommo- 
dated in  distinct  and  separate  erections,  each  block  being  again  so  subdivided  that  the  males 
and  females  in  each  section  are  accommodated  in  separate  pavilions.     The  erections  comprise 
five  distinct  blocks — the  entrance  block,  which  includes  apartments  for  the  vagrants  and  the 
e:xamination  of  the  inmates  on  admission ;  the  main  block,  for  the  accommodation  of  adult 
paupers ;  the  school  block ;  the  lunacy  wards ;  and  the  infirmary.     Since  its  erection  the  Work- 
house has  been  frequently  extended,  and  has  now  accommodation  for  about  1000  inmates,  its 
total  cost  to  March  1901  being  £71,200,  while  £4000  more  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  an  addi- 
tional twenty  acres  of  land,  which  is  now  worked  as  a  farm,  part  of  the  milk  and  vegetables 
^^quired  for  the  house  being  produced  thereon. 

Since  the  removal  to  the  new  Workhouse,  the  Board  has  carried  out  to  a  limited  extent 
^ue  system  of  classification  of  paupers,  while  the  children  are  sent  out  to  elementary  schools, 
^t\cl  the  wearing  of  a  distinctive  garb  has  been  abolished.     Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to 

^  Tlie  site,  which  thus  cost  in  all  £1255,  sold  in  1880  for  £6020,  an  illustration  of  the  appreciation  of  land  values  in 
^^  V)orongh. 
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the  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  staff  of  trained  nurses  having  been  increased  within  the  last  ten 
years  from  three  to  fourteen,  exclusive  of  the  imbecile  attendants.  In  recent  years  the  well- 
conducted  old  women  in  the  house  have  been  allowed  special  privileges;  a  cosy  ward, furnished 
with  arm-chairs,  tables,  screens,  and  other  comforts,  having  been  set  apart  for  them ;  while — 
most  highly  prized  privilege  of  all — they  are  permitted  to  make  their  own  tea.  Cottage  homes 
have  been  provided  for  well-conducted  aged  couples,  detached  from  the  remainder  of  the  house. 
Naturally,  the  improved  system  of  administration  has  led  to  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
officials  in  the  house,  the  indoor  staff  having  been  more  than  doubled  within  the  past  ten  years. 
The  administration  of  out  relief  has  also  been  systematised  by  the  adoption  of  regulations  pro- 
viding for  uniformity  of  treatment  in  each  of  the  six  relief  districts  into  which  the  Union  is 
divided,  the  working  of  the  whole  out-relief  system  being  now  supervised  by  a  superintendent 
relieving  officer.  Tliese  reforms,  while  securing  much  more  humane  treatment  of  the  paupers, 
both  indoor  and  out,  have  not  involved  any  additional  burden  to  the  ratepayers,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  half-yearly  calls  for  purposes  connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor  have  never 
during  the  past  ten  years  exceeded  6Jd.  in  the  £. 

With  the  removal  of  the  Workhouse  to  Harton,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Guardians  to 
provide  offices  for  the  transaction  of  their  business  in  a  central  part  of  the  town.  The  old 
Baptist  Chapel  in  Barrington  Street  was  purchased  for  £750,  the  building  razed,  and  new  offices 
erected  thereon  at  a  cost  of  about  £2000.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Spurrier,  the  joint-clerk, 
in  September  1840,  Mr.  Bainbridge  became  Superintendent-Registrar,  and  he  and  Mr.  Barker 
were  appointed  joint-clerks.  On  their  resignation  in  January  1849,  Mr.  Thomas  Salmon 
became  clerk;  and  on  his  death  in  1871,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr.  John  Salmon.  On 
his  resignation,  Mr.  T  Binks  was  appointed  in  January  1875,  and  held  the  position  till  his  death 
in  December  1885,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Mitchell,  who  held  the  appointment 
until  May  1889,  when  the  present  clerk,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coulson,  was  appointed.  For  many  years 
the  chairmanship  was  in  a  manner  a  permanent  appointment,  but  for  some  years  years  past  the 
chairman  has  only  held  office  for  one  year,  the  list  of  chairmen  since  the  formation  of  the  Board 
being  as  under : — 


Richard  Shortridge,   . 

1836-1854 

T.  G.  Mabane, 

1895-1896 

William  Anderson, 

1854-1876 

Jas.  Hy.  Rennoldson, 

1896-1897 

John  Henderson, 

1876-1884 

R.  Archbold,  . 

1897-1898 

W.  H.  Dickinson, 

1884-1890 

William  Atkinson, 

1898-1899 

John  Donald, 

1890-1891 

Chas.  E.  Walton, 

1899-1900 

John  Bowman, 

1891-1892 

Joseph  Martin, 

1900-1901 

John  Armstrong, 

1892-1893 

J.  T.  Dickenson, 

1901-1902 

W.  R  Smith, 

1893-1895 

Geo.  Scott,  Jan., 

1902-1903 

The  accounts  of  the  Union  enable  the  gradual  growth  of  expenditure  on  Poor-Law  account 
to  be  traced  in  an  instructive  fashion.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  new  Poor-Law  the  average 
cost  per  annum  of  poor-relief  in  the  various  townships  now  comprised  in  the  Union,  reached 
£9029.  As  will  be  seen,  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  effected  a  saving  of  over  £2000  in 
the  first  year;  while  by  1862-3,  the  first  year  in  which  the  contributions  of  the  various  town- 
ships were  based  upon  their  rateable  value  instead  of  their  expenditure,  the  total  had  only 
increased  by  little  over  £3000.  The  growth  of  the  district— the  population  of  the  UnioiK 
increased  by  over  272  per  cent  (from  44,849  to  166,844),  and  the  rateable  value  over  476  pemr 
cent,  (from  £115,031  to  £663.574),  in  the  forty  years  between  1861  and  the  census  of  1901 — 
and  the  large  amount  of  other  expenditure  now  charged  upon  the  poor-rate,  has  rendered  the 
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subsequent  increase  in  the  amount  raised  by  that  rate  enormous,  but  this  is  not  a  fair  presen- 
tation of  Poor-Law  expenditure.  For  example,  of  the  £82,330  collected  as  poor-rate  in  the 
Union  for  the  year  ending  Lady  Day  1901,  only  £34,000  represents  the  actual  expenditure 
(including  salaries)  on  and  connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Of  the  South  Shields  total 
of  £47,091,  £28,741  was  in  the  nature  of  borough  rate,  £1650  of  burial  rate,  etc.  The  actual 
cost  of  in-maintenance  of  paupers  for  the  year  was  £7988 ;  of  out-maintenance,  £9570 ;  and  of 
the  maintenance  of  lunatics,  £5598.  Salaries  absorbed  £4482,  the  maintenance  of  buildings 
£1344,  interest  and  redemption  on  loans  £4970,  etc.  The  outstanding  loans  owing  by  the  Union 
at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  £40,222,  all  on  Workhouse  account.  The  following  table 
gives  the  charge  on  the  various  townships  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  before  and  in  the  first  year 
of  the  new  Poor-Law,  and  the  amount  of  poor-rate  levied  (including  all  purposes)  in  the  first 
year  in  which  the  poor-rate  was  assessed  upon  rateable  value,  and  in  the  three  last  financial 
years : — 


South  Shields, 
Westoe,  . 
Harton,  . 
Whitburn, 
Boldon, 

Boldon  Collier)^^ 
Hed  worth, 
Monkton, . 
Jarrow,     . 


Total, 


Expenditure. 
Average,     i      Actual. 
1837-38. 


£7007 


/^ 


Poor- Rate. 

^ 


1862-63. 


£3,600 

3,800 

400 

800 

600 


1,500 


} 


1899. 

1900. 

£44,606 

£46,606 

2,231 

2,331 

2,965 

3,105 

j     2,428 
1     2,628 

2,550 

2,835 

(     8,841 

8,961 

I    3,284 

3,190 

1   13,519 

11,974 

£10,700       £80,502 


£81,552 


1901. 


£47,091 

2,206 
3,106 
3,102 
3,261 
9,118 
3,106 
11,340 


The  following  is  the  population  of  the  various  townships  in  the  Union  at  each  census : — 


Pabishcs. 


:^oldoD,      .  .  1 

«pldon  CoUiery ,  j 
«a*ton,     . 
-^©"bbum,  . 

^^onkton,  . 
pih  SbieldB, 
itbum, 


} 


Totals, 


14,031 


1811. 


662 
205 


1821. 


733 
255 


1,5661     3,195        3,530 

11,011     15,165      16,503 
675         843  856 


20,070  !  21,877 


1831. 


855 
217 


1841. 


915 
265 


3,588        3,598 

18,756  I   23,072 
1,001  I     1,061 


24.417      28,911 


1851. 


1,008 
770 

3,836 

28,974 
1,203 


35,791 


1861. 


1,024 

877 

6,494 

35,239 
1,215 


44,849 


1871. 

1881. 

1,745 

3,097 

2,164 

3,484 

24,361 

37,362 

45,336 
1,343 

56,875 

2,024 

102,842 

74,949 

( 


1891. 


1,866 

3,024 

4,631 

16,645 

33,675 

538 

78,391 

2,738 


1901. 


2,113 

3,290 

5,153 

20,901 

34,295 

537 

97,263 

3,292 


141,508  166,844 
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THE  MUNICIPAL  BOROUGH. 

The  Improvement  Commission  had  not  long  been  in  existence  when  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  for  South  Shields  the  status  of  a  municipal  borough.  The  town  was  one  of  those 
scheduled  for  incorporation  as  a  municipal  borough  in  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham's  Bill  *  for 
the  better  government  of  certain  boroughs  when  incorporated/  introduced  in  1834,  and  con- 
sidered, but  not  wholly  approved,  at  a  town's  meeting  on  June  8th  that  year.  Although 
unsuccessful,  this  measure  furnished  the  groundwork  for  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of 
1835.  That  Act,  however,  did  not  create  any  new  municipal  boroughs,  but  authorised  the  grant 
of  Cliarters  of  Incorporation  by  the  Queen  in  Council.  Four  years  later,  in  1839,  a  movement 
in  favour  of  incorporation  was  quietly  but  vigorously  pushed  in  both  North  and  South  Shields ; 
Dr.  Lietch,  *  the  faithful  son  of  Father  Tyne,'  being  at  the  head  of  the  provisional  committee  in 
the  former  town ;  and  James  Mather,  John  Clay,  and  Dr.  Toshach  the  most  active  members  of 
the  South  Shields  Incorporation  Committee.  The  movement  had  its  origin  in  the  growing 
opposition  to  the  domination  of  Newcastle  over  the  river  and  its  trade.  It  was  believed  that 
only  when  incorporated  would  the  Harbour  Boroughs  be  able  to  make  headway  against  that 
domination.  It  was,  moreover,  contended  by  many  of  the  ablest  Shieldsmen  of  that  day  that 
once  the  two  towns  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation,  they  would  be  able  to  demand  and 
obtain  a  share  of  the  revenues  and  a  voice  in  the  control  of  the  river. 

The  movement  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  South  Shields,  one  of  the  principal 
objections  urged  being  that  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  corporation  would  be  *at  least  £2500,' 
which  appeared  so  frightful  a  sum  as  to  scare  many  from  supporting  the  proposal.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  borough,  if  incorporated,  would  also  be  liable  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the 
County  Police,  then  about  to  be  established,  was  also  actively  canvassed.  The  opponents  of  the 
measure  obtained  counsel's  opinion  from  no  less  an  authority  than  Serjeant  Cresswell-Cresswell, 
the  Northumbrian  lawyer  who  afterwards  became  first  judge  of  the  Divorce  Court,  and  who 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  borough  would  be  so  liable  unless  a  separate  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  for  South  Shields  was  established.  The  promoters  of  incorporation,  on  the  other  hand, 
obtained  a  directly  opposite  opinion  from  William  Eagle  and  J.  M.  Matthews,  two  eminent 
counsel,  who  held  that  if  the  borough  maintained  its  own  police  force,  it  could  not  be  compelled 
to  contribute  to  the  county.  The  advisability  of  petitioning  for  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  was 
eventually  considered  by  a  town's  meeting,  held,  in  response  to  a  requisition,  in  the  Town  Hall 
on  New- Year's  Day,  1840.  Richard  Shortridge,  the  senior  magistrate,  who  presided,  deprecated. 
the  ideii  of  incorporation  on  the  ground  that  additional  taxation  would  undoubtedly  follow  — 
that  if  incorporated  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  disorder  without  extending  the  poli< 
force ;  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  gentlemen  to  attend  to  the  public  business.  Jol 
Clay  proposed,  and  E.  T.  Wawn  seconded,  a  resolution  in  favour  of  incorporation,  A.  J. 
Marreco,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  Railway,  proposed  an  amendmeKz^ 
deferring  the  question,  which  was  rejected  by  45  votes  to  40,  and  Mr.  Clay's  resolutii 
adopted.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  through  the  project,  with  Messrs.  C.  A.  Wai 
Errington  Bell,  Thomas  Salmon,  John  Wright,  and  James  Wilson  as  legal  advisers, 
the  same  day  a  crowded  meeting  at  the  Commercial  Hotel,  Howard  Street,  North  Shields, 
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unanimous  in  favour  of  obtaining  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  for  what  is  now  the  borough  of 
Tjmemouth.  It  was  not  until  eighteen  months  later  that  the  petitions  for  incorporation  were 
dresented  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  considered  them  on  August  20,  1841.  The  South 
Shields  application  was  opposed  by  over  twenty  of  the  principal  firms  in  the  town,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  Railway  Company,  and  by  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  W.  Brandling 
of  the  Hilda  Colliery  and  the  Brandling  Railway.  The  Privy  Council  decided  to  withhold  the 
grant  of  a  Charter  *  in  order  that  the  petitioners  may  verify  the  signatures  to  the  petitions  as 
those  of  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers.*  This  they  appear  to  have  been  unable  to  do,  as  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  the  matter,  and  the  question  slumbered  for  nearly  another  decade. 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  North  Shields  and  Tynemouth  in  obtaining  a  Charter  of 

Incorporation  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  the  movement  for  the  incorporation  of  South  Shields  was 

revived.     It  took  definite  shape  at  a  public  meeting  held,  in  response  to  requisition,  in  the 

Town   Hall  on  January  30,  1850.      The  member  for  the  borough,   Mr.   J.   Twizel  Wawn, 

presided,  and  a  resolution  declaring  the  existing  system  of  local  government  inadequate  to  the 

requirements  of  the  town  was  moved  by  John  Clay,  banker  and  shipowner,  and  seconded  by 

J.  W.  Lamb  (father  of  the  present  financial  secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  Mr.  John  Cameron 

Lamb,  a  native  of  the  town),  the  latter  incidentally  raising  the  curious  point  as  to  whether  the 

Corporation  of  Newcastle,  who  had  disfigured  and  rendered  useless  the  best  sites  in  the  town, 

by  accumulations  of  ballast,  making  drainage  and  sanitation  both  costly  and  diflScult,  did  not 

owe  compensation  to  South  Shields  for  the  loss  so  sustained.    The  meeting  was  not  unanimous, 

since  Messrs.  Richard  Shortridge  and  R.  W.  Swinburne  opposed  the  movement  as  inopportune. 

The  resolution,  however,  was  carried,  and  Messrs.  Robert  Anderson,  J.  C.  Stevenson,  J.  Robinson, 

James  Young,  William  Marshall,  Henry  Briggs,  James  Mather,  John  Clay,  Emmanuel  Young, 

Thomas  Barker,  Thomas  Forsyth,  Thomas  Wallis,  Terrot  Glover,  E.  T.  Wawn,  J.  F.  Kennedy, 

Robert  Dawson,  C.  N.  Wawn,  J.  W.  Lamb.  J.  P.  Elliot,  George  Hudson,  R.  Ekless,  J.  Wilson, 

William  Brockie,  C.  B.  Mackay,  Thomas  Moffett,  R.  J.  J.  Mays,  and  Hugh  M'Coll  were  appointed 

a  committee  to  further  the  movement    The  Improvement  Commissioners,  so  far  from  opposing 

their  own  extinction,  unanimously  supported  the  movement,  while  Mr.  Shortridge,  who  had 

expressed  himself  adversely  to  the  proposal  at  the  town's  meeting,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 

778  ratepayers  (of  an  available  total  of  1490)  to  sign  the  petition  to  her  Majesty,  praying  the 

grant  of  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  to  the  area  comprised  within  the  parliamentary  borough  of 

South  Shields. 

The  petition  set  forth  that  the  town  of  South  Shields  consisted  of  the  whole  of  the  town- 
ship of  South  Shields  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Westoe,  the  residue  of  the  latter,  with  the 
exception  of  East  Jarrow,  the  village  of  Westoe,  and  some  outlying  suburbs,  being  agricultural 
ii^J^d.    The  town  possessed  a  shipping  tonnage  of  110,000,  exclusive  of  steam-vessels,  and  con- 
tamed  fourteen  staithes,  at  which  upwards  of  a  million  tons  of  coal  were  yearly  shipped  from 
forty-four  collieries.     There  were  four  glassworks  producing  plate,  crown,  bottle,  and  German 
sheet  and  flint  glass,  and  manufacturing  one-ninth  of  the  output  of  the  whole  Kingdom ;  four  large 
chemical  and  soda  manufactories ;  fifteen  extensive  ironworks,  including  a  forge  and  locomotive 
engine  establishment ;  four  oil,  paint,  and  varnish  manufactories ;  an  important  soap  factory,  and 
^  large  earthenware  pottery ;  three  ballast  wharves  of  great  extent ;  six  timber  yards,  two  public 
railways,  and  a  colliery.     South  Shields  also  possessed  graving-docks  and  patent  slipways 
^pable  of  accommodating  twenty-three  ships  at  one  time  for  repairs,  and  in  addition  fourteen 
yards  for  the  building  of  ships.     Since  the  passing  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1829,  numerous 
welling-houses  and  manufactories  had  been  built  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Act,  and  the  petition 
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contended  that  Corstorphine  Town,  Ropery  Lane,  Templetown,  Deans,  Barnes,  Slake  Terrace, 
East  Jarrow,  Master  Mariners*  Cottages,  and  the  village  of  Westoe,  were  all  closely  identified 
with  the  town,  and  ought  to  be  included  therein.  The  annual  rateable  value  of  properties 
within  the  improvement  area  was  £35,685,  and  without  the  area  £6503,  a  total  of  £42,188. 

The  memorial  proposed  that  the  municipal  borough  should  be  co-extensive  with  the 
parliamentary  borough,  including  the  entire  townships  of  South  Shields  and  Westoe  with  an 
area  of  1835  acres,  and  should  be  divided  into  three  wards,  the  Shields  Ward,  electing  nine 
town  councillors,  consisting  of  the  whole  township  of  South  Shields ;  the  Westoe  Ward,  return- 
ing six  members,  including  so  much  of  the  township  of  Westoe  as  lay  north  and  east  of  a  line 
beginning  at  the  west  end  of  East  King  Street,  and  running  eastward  to  the  east  end  of  East 
King  Street,  and  southward  along  Fowler  Street  and  the  Queen's  High  Road  to  Westoe  town- 
ship boundary  at  Harton  toll-gate ;  and  Jarrow  Ward,  returning  nine  members,  consisting  of 
the  remainder  of  the  township  of  Westoe.  The  area,  population,  etc.,  of  the  proposed  wards 
were  as  under : — 


Rateable  Value.    ,        p^«-|^d 

1 

Ratepayers. 

Parliamentary 
Voters. 

1     Shields, 
Westoe, 
Jarrow, 

£18,799 
10,701 
12,288 

9050 
8990 
8990 

843 
564 
548 

430 
249 
224 

Totol,     . 

£41,788 

27,030 

1955 

903 

The  division  into  three  wards  was  adopted  because,  under  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  a  larger 
number  of  wards  would  have  raised  the  qualification  of  councillors  to  the  occupation  of 
premises  of  £30  annual  value  instead  of  £15,  and  this  would  have  disqualified,  with  few 
exceptions,  even  the  residents  in  such  important  districts  as  Ogle  and  Albion  Terraces,  etc. 
There  were  in  the  township  of  South  Shields  60  persons  rated  upon  an  annual  value  of  £30  and 
over,  and  108  persons  rated  upon  an  annual  value  of  £15.  In  the  township  of  Westoe  there 
were  67  rated  upon  an  annual  value  of  £30,  and  172  persons  at  £15.  Of  these  80  were 
duplicates,  representing  40  persons  qualified  as  ratepayers  in  both  townships,  and  leaving  367 
rated  at  a  sufficient  amount  to  qualify  them  as  members  of  the  Town  Council 

An  inquiry  into  the  appUcation  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  August  6th  before  a  Privy 
Council  Commissioner,  Captain  Warburton.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the  application,  except 
upon  the  minor  point  of  the  area  to  be  included  in  the  borough,  Mr.  William  Anderson,  J.P., 
of  Bents  House,  urging  that  the  Bents  Farm  should  be  excluded  from  the  area  of  the  proposed 
borough,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  this  was  done,  the  Shields  Heugh  Farm  would  also  have 
to  be  excluded.  As  a  result  of  the  inquiry,  the  Privy  Council,  a  fortnight  later,  intimated  that 
a  Charter  would  be  granted  in  due  course.  The  document  was  actually  signed  by  the  Queen 
on  September  3, 1850,  before  her  Majesty  started  for  Scotland  on  the  historic  railway  journey, 
•in  the  course  of  which  she  opened  the  Central  Station  at  Newcastle,  and  inaugurated  the  Royal 
Border  Bridge  at  Berwick.  The  receipt  of  the  Charter  on  September  6th  was  the  occasion  of 
great  rejoicings  in  the  town.  The  scheme  it  embodied  was  identical  with  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Salmon  in  the  petition  as  given  above.    The  first  burgess  roll  contained  the  names, 
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excluding  duplicates,  of  879  electors,  and  the  election  of  the  twenty-four  original  councillors 
took  place  amid  much  excitement  on  Friday,  November  1,  1850 ;  Richard  Shortridge,  the  senior 
magistrate,  having  been  appointed  returning  oflScer  by  the  Charter.  There  were  fourteen 
candidates  in  both  the  Shields  and  Jarrow  Wards  for  the  nine  seats,  and  eleven  for  the  six 
seats  in  Westoe  Ward.  The  election  was  by  open  voting,  of  course ;  the  *  state  of  the  poll '  in 
the  various  wards,  posted  at  brief  intervals  during  the  day,  serving  to  fan  the  excitement.  In 
Westoe  Ward  the  contest  proved  remarkably  keen,  two  candidates,  Messrs.  Henry  Briggs  and 
Arthur  Elliott,  tying  for  the  sixth  seat  with  85  votes  each.  The  returning  officer,  after  a 
scrutiny,  gave  his  vote  for  Mr.  Briggs.  The  declaration  of  the  poll  on  the  Saturday  morning 
was  signalled  by  merry  peals  on  St.  Hildas  bells  and  enthusiastic  cheering.  The  returning 
officer  gave  the  infant  Council  as  its  watchword  the  trite  motto — unhappily  too  often 
disregarded — of  *  Few  words  and  much  work.'  At  the  first  meeting  on  November  9th,  in  the 
Commissioners'  Room  at  the  Police  Buildings,  John  Clay  was  unanimously  elected  Mayor. 
Eight  aldermen  were  chosen  from  the  elected  councillors,  and  by  the  further  elections  held  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies,  the  first  Council  was  completed  as  under : — 


Aldermen. 

Shields  Ward- 
John  Clay,  banker,  Cleadon  Meadows. 
Joseph  Young,  shipbuilder,  Ogle  Terrace. 
George  Potts,  notary,  King  Street. 

fFesioe  Ward- 
John  Robinson,  shipowner,  King  Street. 
Thomas  Forsyth,  shipbuilder,  Wellington  Terrace. 

Jarrow  Ward — 

James  Stevenson,  manufacturer,  Laygate  House. 
John  Toshach,  surgeon,  Dean  Street. 
Matthew  Stainton,  iron-founder,  Laygate. 


Councillors. 

Shields  Ward — 

Thomas  Stainton,  iron-founder,  Heron  Street. 

John  Lawrence  Hall,  plumber.  Thrift  Street. 

Edward  Twizel  Wawn,  ship  and  insurance  broker,  West  Boldon. 

William  Forest,  shipowner,  Green  Street. 

John  White,  shipowner,  Ogle  Terrace. 

Thomas  Hudson,  chemist,  Preston  (North  Shields). 

Terrot  Glover,  auctioneer.  East  King  Street. 

Matthew  Aisbett,  shipowner,  Harton. 

Eobert  James  John  Mays,  chemist,  Market-Place. 

Westoe  Ward — 

Charles  Newby  Wawn,  rope  manufacturer,  Albion  Terrace. 
Bostock  Toller  Whinney,  shipowner.  King  Street. 
Thomas  Wallis,  shipbuilder,  Green's  Place. 
Henry  Briggs,  grocer,  King  Street. 
Arthur  Elliott,  shipowner,  Albion  Street. 
Robert  Dawson,  rope  manufacturer. 
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Jarrow  Ward — 

George  Hudson,  chemiBt,  Frederick  Street. 

John  Walker  Lamb,  notary,  Winchester  Street, 

John  Pearson  Elliott,  chemiBt,  Saville  Street, 

Joseph  Gray,  shipowner,  Green  Street. 

Errington  Bell,  solicitor.  Ogle  Terrace. 

Jobn  Ferguson  Kennedy,  surgeon.  East  King  Street. 

John  Bleiikinsopp,  farmer,  Boldon  I^ne. 

George  Deiibam,  timber  merchant.  East  King  Street. 

William  Carr,  shoemaker.  King  Street. 

Tlie  r&sidences  of  the  members  of  the  first  Corporation,  as  given  in  tlie  alwve  return,  serve 
to  show  tlie  change  in  this  respect  which  has  tttken  place  in  the  borough  during  tlie  past  half- 
century.  The  two  sketehcH  here  reproduced,  one  representing  Ogle  Terrace  with  St,  Hild's 
Vicanige,  and  the  otlicr  Burrow  Street,  Fowler  Street,  and  the  open  fields  now  coverc<l  by  the 


Ogle  Turraco  uid  St.  Hild's  Vicar»ge,  1867. 

.streets  constituting  Beacon  Wanl,  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  appearance,  just  after  the  incorpoL  ^ 
tioii  of  the  borough,  of  whiit  is  now  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  populous  parts  of  the  toi^^  ~ 
Thomas  Salmon  was  appointed  tirst  Town  Clerk  at  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum;  TIniii    ^m 

Scott,  of  the  Union  Biink,  Iwrough  treasurer ;  Robert  Ekless,  auditor ;  and  James  Buglfuts,  ^c ^ 

Superintendent  of  Police,  High  Constable  of  the  borough.    The  infant  Corporation,  as  tftrr^&i 
completed,  attended  St.  Hild's  Cluirch  for  the  first  time  in  its  corporate  capacity  on  Sun(f^_«_) 
NoTombor  17th.     Tlio  inauguration  of  the  new  municipality  was  fitly  rounded  off  by  a  conm-^yfi- 
montory  dinner  to  the  first  Mayor,  Alderman  John  Clay,  on  December  19th;  Robert  Ingfc».^«in 
who  at  that  time  was  not  in  Parliament,  presiding.     The  actmil  cost  of  obtaining  the  CliSfc^rfer 
amounted  to  £G24  l7s.  3d.,  of  wliicli  the  greater  part  consisted  of  parliamentary  agents'  ch&f^gDt 
etc.    Tlie  co.st  of  preparing  the  first  burgess  roll  (about  £73),  of  the  two  elections  to  coa%j»Iete 
the  first  Council  (£121).  au<l  other  charges,  brought  the   total  cost  of  organising  the   xuw 
municipality  up  to  £ti4'i  17.s.  4d.    Tlie  new  Council  had  to  start  ah  ovo  in  the  conBtruction  o^ 
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the  very  machinery  of  municipal  government,  and  the  organisation  of  the  borough. 
The  first  standing  orders  and  code  of  by-laws  were  adopted  in  February  1851,  and  the  Town 
Hall  secured  as  a  place  of  meeting,  the  Council  meetings  being  open  to  the  public.  But  it  did 
not,  at  the  same  time,  neglect  the  lighter  matter  of  regalia.  The  Council  adopted  the  seal  and 
coat  of  arms  designed  by  a  South  Shields  artist,  Mr.  Robinson  Elliott.  It  contained  in  the 
centre  the  lifeboat  manned  by  South  Shields  pilots,  and  representing  Humanity,  having  as  sup- 
jwrters  a  South  Shields  sailor,  representing  Courage,  and  a  figure  of  Commerce.  Round  the 
scroll  enclosing  the  circular  design  are  the  words  'Court^,  Humanity,  Commerce.'  The 
drawing  of  the  boat  and  the  sea  upon  which  it  fioats  did  not  escape  criticism,  both  on  the 
ground  of  the  shape  and  position  of  the  boat,  and  of  the  unnaturally  regular  waviness  of  the 
sea.  Mr.  E.  T.  Wawn  proposed  to  substitute  a  picture  of  the  onginal  lifeboat  floating  in  a 
rough  sea,  for  the  design  sketched  by  Mr.  Elliott,  but  this  was  rejected.     After  several  Latin 
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<iuotation9  had  been  proposed  as  the  borough  motto,  Mr.  Robert  Ingham  suggested,  as  remark- 
iibly  appropriate  to  the  birthplace  of  the  lifeboat,  the  English  words,  *  Always  Ready,'  and  the 
su^estion  was  at  once  adopted.  The  borough  was  at  first  destitute  of  mayoral  insignia,  but  on 
the  re-election  of  Alderman  Clay  as  Mayor  for  a  second  term  of  office,  the  ladies  of  the  borough, 
lieaded  by  tlie  Mayoress,  presented  the  handsome  gold  chain  of  office  still  worn  by  the  Mayor. 
On  March  5, 1856,  the  ladies  presented  robes  of  office  to  the  Mayor  (Alderman  Thos.  Stainton), 
and  the  Town  Clerk,  while  on  the  same  occasion  tlie  portraits  of  Alderman  Toshach  and  the 
Town  Clerk  were  presented  to  the  town  by  Alderman  Young,  and  hung  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
forming  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  a  valuable  collection  of  local  portraits. 

The  new  Corporation,  to  which  the  powers  and  liabilities  (the  latter  including  a  debt  of 
■£ltiOO)  of  the  Improvement  Commissioners  were  transferred  by  deed  poll,  dated  December  31, 
1^*450,  found  itself  faced  with  a  host  of  difficult  problems  and  very  inadequately  provided  with 
funds.  There  existed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mere  rudiments  of  a  police  force,  and  the  town  had 
o\>t.iMned   (not  unnaturally  perhap-s,  considering   the   large   number  of  seafarers  continually 
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coming  and  going)  a  rather  unenviable  reputation.  In  1848,  out  of  a  total  of  2003  committals 
to  Durham  Gaol,  349  were  from  South  Shields  and  609  from  Sunderland ;  while  in  1849,  out  of 
1886  committals,  314  were  from  Shields  and  554  from  Sunderland ;  and  in  the  year  the  borough 
was  incorporated  it  was  stated  that  the  criminal  population  numbered  270,  or  one  in  123  of  the 
total,  against  one  in  222  of  the  population  throughout  the  county.  The  infant  borough  was, 
moreover,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  sanitary  condition.  The  water-supply  was  filthy  in  quality, 
and  miserably  inadequate  in  quantity,  little  if  any  improvement  in  this  direction  having  been 
effected  since  the  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Improvement  Commissioners  before 
referred  to.  Tliere  was  no  efficient  drainage  system;  the  streets  were  ill-paved  and  badly 
cleansed ;  there  was  no  public  cemetery,  while  two  of  the  three  existing  churchyards  were  over- 
crowded to  a  scandalous  degree — St.  Hild's,  of  two  and  a  quarter  acres  in  extent  (including  the 
site  of  the  church),  which  had  been  in  use  since  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  Holy  Trinity,  of 
little  more  than  an  acre,  opened  in  1836.  Both  were  situated  in  densely  populated  districts. 
The  new  burial-ground  at  St.  Stephen's,  two  acres  in  extent,  only  came  into  use  in  the  year  of 
the  borough's  incorporation.  As  at  that  time  the  burials  in  the  town  averaged  over  800  per 
annum,  the  provision  was  obviously  inadequate. 

The  Corporation  funds,  moreover,  were  insufficient  to  effect  the  large  works  of  improvement 
needed.  For  the  three  years  preceding  the  incorporation  the  maximum  Improvement  Rate  of 
8(1.  and  Is.  4d.  in  the  £  respectively  had  only  realised  an  average  of  £1730,  or  over  £1000 
below  the  amount  estimated.  The  Small  Tenements  Act  had  not  been  adopted,  with  the  result 
that  there  were  only  twelve  houses  in  the  new  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brunswick 
Street,  the  same  number  in  Corstorphine  Town,  and  only  a  round  dozen  of  tenemented  houses 
from  the  old  boat-landing  to  the  low  end  of  the  town  which  paid  any  local  rates.  Indeed,  one 
rating  district,  although  assessed  at  £1750  to  the  property  tax,  was  only  rated  £200  to  the  poor 
and  improvement  rates.  The  Corporation  promptly  adopted  the  Act,  under  which  the  rates  for 
small  houses  were  collected  from  the  owner  instead  of  the  occupier.  The  improvement  rale 
was  still  leviable  only  on  the  old  improvement  area,  although  the  Corporation  had  power  to 
levy  a  borough  rate  over  the  whole  borough.  The  latter  was  collected  through  the  poor-rate, 
and  realised  in  the  first  year  £1224,  of  which  £672  was  contributed  by  Westoe  and  £552  by 
South  Shields  township.  Tliis  was  equal  to  about  7d.  in  the  £  on  the  then  rateable  value,  a 
penny  rate  producing  about  £174,  against  about  £1500  on  the  borough  rate  assessment 
to-day. 

The  first  work  the  Corporation  took  in  hand  was  the  reorganisation  of  the  police  force, 
which  then  consisted  only  of  the  Superintendent,  James  Buglass,  two  sergeants,  and  five  con- 
stables. The  latters'  beats  were — from  8  p.m.  to  8  a.m. — one  in  the  Market-Place,  King 
Street,  Ogle  Terrace,  and  adjoining  streets;  one  from  the  Market-Place  to  the  railway  bridge  in 
Long  Row ;  one  from  that  point  to  the  end  of  Shad  well  Street,  the  Lawe,  etc. ;  one  from  the 
Mill  Dam  to  the  Middle  Dock ;  and  one  from  that  point  to  the  west  end  of  the  town,  including 
Commercial  Road  and  the  cross  streets.  In  addition,  from  10  A.M.  to  1  p.m.  one  constable  was 
on  duty  '  up  street,'  one  in  the  Market-Place,  and  one  from  the  Market-Place  to  the  low  end  <^ 
the  town.  From  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  two  men  were  on  duty  in  the  town  without  having  any 
particular  beat  assigned,  and  one  from  4  p.m.  to  8  p.m.,  also  without  particular  beat  Whole 
streets  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  never  saw  a  constable,  and  great  damage  to  property  was 
complained  of  The  consUibles  received  I7s.  6d.  per  week  and  uniform.  The  latter  included 
the  orthodox  U\\l  hat,  and  in  many  respects  was  as  unsuitable  as  could  well  be  devised,  while 
the  cousUibles  only  means  of  summoning  assistance  was  by  using  his  'rattle.'    This  wss  a 
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cumbrous  wooden  instrument  (still  in  use  in  some  colliery  villages  for  convening  meetings  of 
the  miners),  which  was  swung  rapidly  round  by  the  handle,  when  the  action  of  a  ratchet  wheel 
on  a  resonant  slip  of  wood,  free  at  one  end,  produced  a  most  excruciating  sound.  On  the 
recommendation  of  a  special  committee,  the  Corporation  increased  the  force  to  a  total  of  four- 
teen, the  pay  of  the  constables  being  fixed  at  18s.  per  week.  Buglass  was  retained  as  Superin- 
tendent. 

There  was  only  one  sitting  of  the  magistrates  per  week  in  the  borough,  which  formed  part 
of  the  East  Chester  Ward  Police  Division  of  the  county.  The  county  justices  strongly  opposed 
any  attempt  to  hold  more  frequent  courts.  Indeed,  in  the  year  of  incorporation  a  violent  scene 
took  place  in  the  Court,  the  general  body  of  magistrates  censuring  in  the  strongest  language  a 
South  Shields  justice,  who  had  dared  to  dispose  of  a  case  from  shipboard  a  day  or  two  prior  to 
the  regular  Sessions.  The  Corporation  consequently  decided  to  apply  for  a  separate  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace,  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  borough 
being  defeated.  On  January  3,  1851,  the  Council  adopted  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
praying  for  the  issue  of  a  separate  Commission  of  the  Peace,  and  subsequently  submitted  a  list 
of  suggested  borough  magistrates,  which  included  the  names  of  the  Mayor  (Alderman  Clay) 
and  Alderman  Potts.  Much  agitation  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  rumour  that  these 
two  names  were  to  be  omitted.  After  considerable  correspondence  and  delay,  however,  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  was  received  on  October  23,  1851  (although  it  bore  date  July  11).  It 
contained  the  names  of  the  Mayor  (Alderman  Clay),  J.  T.  Wawii,  M.P.,  Richard  Shortridge, 
Charles  Newby  Wawn,  John  Robinson,  James  Stevenson,  James  Young,  and  Thomas  Forsyth. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Barker,  Clerk  to  the  County  Magistrates,  discharged  the  like  office  for  the  new  Borough 
Bench  until  his  death  in  January  1861,  when  separate  clerks  were  appointed  for  the  County  and 
Borough  Courts;  Mr.  Joseph  Mason  Moore  (succeeded  in  1899  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Newlands)  being 
appointed  to  the  former,  while  Mr.  R.  Wheldon  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  Borough  Bench  at  a 
fixed  salary  in  lieu  of  fees.  On  his  retirement  in  September  1870,  the  present  clerk,  Mr.  R. 
Purvis,  was  elected. 

During  Buglass's  tenure  of  the  superintendency  occurred  the  fatal  riot  which  led  to  the 
total  suppression  of  the  South  Shields  races.     These,  after  being  dormant  for  many  years, 
were    revived    about   1825,   on    the    sands,   chiefly   by    Mr.   (afterwards    Alderman)    George 
Potts,  who  took  the  most  active  interest  in  them,  so  long  as  they  remained  a  respectable 
gathering.     Eventually,  however,  the  control  seems  to  have  drifted  into  the  hands  of  publicans 
and  the  races  to  have  become  merely  an   excuse  for  rioting  and  drunkenness.     On  Whit- 
Tuesday,  May  29,  1855,  shortly  before  midnight,  the  police,  hearing  a  great  disturbance  in  one 
of  the  drinking-tents  belonging  to  a  Newcastle  publican,  entered  and  found  a  young  man 
named  Adams,  who  said  that  he  had  been  knocked  down  by  some  Irishmen,  and  that  a 
dea.i  and   dumb  boy  belonging   to   South    Shields    had    been  even    more,  brutally   treated 
than  himself.     In  the  tent  there  were  about  forty  Irishmen,  including  one  Peter  Campbell, 
^     beer-house  keeper  at  North   Shields,  whom    Adams  accused   of  jissaulting  him   with   a 
Wiidgeon.     Campbell  made  a  rush  for  Police  Constable  Kidd,  but  was  stopped  by  Sergeant 
Kiohardson,  and  a  number  of  civilians  joined  in  the  fray.     The  whole  body  of  Irishmen  then 
*tt.^^ke(i  the  police,  using  bludgeons  and  broken  seats  as  weapons,  and  drove  the  constables  out 
^^  trlie  tent.     A  reinforcement  of  police  came  up,  but  were  also  attacked,  and  three  constables — 
^^trhieson,  Hudson,  and  Atkinson — badly  injured.    The  rioters  fastened  themselves  in  the  tent, 
^^<i  on  Superintendent  Buglass  arriving  with  the  Mayor  and  demanding  admission,  a  pistol 
fired  at  him.     The  police,  however,  rushed  the  tent,  a  number  of  South  Shields  folk  joined 
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ill  tlie  attack,  and  a  general  meUe  ensued,  order  being  only  restored  on  the  arrival  of  strong 
reinforcements  of  the  North  Shields  and  River  Tyne  Police.  A  number  of  persons  were 
injured  in  the  fight,  and  a  horse-pistol,  two  guns,  and  a  cutlass  were  taken  from  the  rioters, 
thirty-three  of  whom  were  arrested.  Of  these,  twenty-six  were  more  or  less  seriously  wounded, 
Campbell,  the  original  assailant,  so  seriously  that,  despite  medical  aid,  he  expired  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon.  Another  prisoner,  Hugh  Finn,  was  so  severely  injured  tis  to  necessitate  his 
removal  to  the  Infirmary.  Nine  of  the  remaining  prisoners  were  convicted  at  the  Assizes  on 
charges  of  riot,  and  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  varying  from  eight  to  three  months. 
This  fatiil  termination  to  a  series  of  disgraceful  scenes  called  public  attention  to  the  races  in  a 
marked  manner,  with  the  result  that  the  magistrates,  in  the  following  August,  at  the  request  of 
the  Corporation,  prohibited  the  holding  of  the  races  entirely. 

By  gradual  increases,  the  strength  of  the  police  force  had,  by  1860,  been  raised  to 
twenty-eight,  but  this  was  considered  inadequate  by  the  Home  Office.  In  August  1861,  when 
the  population  by  the  new  census  was  returned  at  35,239,  Colonel  Woodford,  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector,  informed  the  Watch  Committee  that  unless  the  number  of  officers  was  increased 
forthwith  to  the  proportion  of  one  per  thousand  of  population,  he  could  not  report  the  force 
agjiin  as  sufficient.  The  Watch  Committee  declined  to  make  any  increase,  and  announced  their 
intention,  in  the  event  of  the  Government  grant  being  withheld,  to  reduce  the  force  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  prevent  any  increase  of  its  cost  to  the  local  rates.  Sir  George  Grey,  then  Home 
Secretary,  intimated  that  unless  he  was  satisfied  that  the  force  was  both  efficient  and  sufficient, 
no  Treasury  grant  whatever  would  l)e  paid.  Eventually,  the  Watch  Committee  gave  way,  and 
the  force  was  increased  to  a  toUxl  of  thirty-five,  or  about  one  per  thousand  of  the  population, 
a  proportion  since  generally  maintained.  In  the  early  sixties  the  force  was  involuntarily 
associated  with  a  painful  squabble,  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  Durham  Quarter  Sessions  in 
refusing  to  pay  the  coroner's  fees  and  allowances  for  inquests  on  bodies  washed  up  by  the  sea. 
The  justices  even  went  so  far  as  to  order  the  county  police  not  to  attend  to  the  bodies  of  men 
washed  ashore.  In  the  case  of  a  vessel  wrecked  at  Manhaven,  the  overseers  were  obliged  to 
employ  the  parish  constables  to  obtain  evidence  and  to  see  the  bodies  buried.  One  consequence 
of  this  decision  was  that  the  coroner,  Mr.  Flavell,  refused  to  hold  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a 
South  Shieldsman  drowned  from  the  Harkaway  tug  and  washed  up  on  the  Herd  Sand.  The 
Registrar  consequently  refused  to  give  a  certificate  for  the  burial,  and  the  Rector  of  St 
Stephen's  to  bury  the  body,  which  remained  for  some  time  in  the  porch  of  the  church.  Mr.  T. 
Salmon,  as  Superintendent-Registrar,  brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  who  directed  that  the  officiating  minister  should  forthwith  bury  the  body,  and  send 
notice  to  the  Registrar  of  deaths  for  the  sub-district,  as  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
During  the  Fenian  scare  in  1867,  nearly  a  thousand  special  constables  were  sworn  in  in  the 
town,  including  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  pilots. 

Although  the  Tyne  Conservancy  Act  of  1850  gave  the  local  magistrates  jurisdiction  over 
offences  arising  on  the  river,  hitherto  only  triable  by  Newcastle  justices,  there  were  frequent 
bickerings  over  questions  of  jurisdiction  between  the  county  and  borough  justices,  which 
culminated  in  October  1867  in  a  curious  conflict  as  to  their  respective  right  to  try  crimes 
arising  on  shipboard  at  Tyne  Dock  This  was  eventually  decided  in  favour  of  the  Borough  Bench. 
The  question  of  appointing  a  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  borough  was  revived  from  time  U> 
time.  Eventually,  the  Town  Council,  on  September  1, 1875  (after  adjourning  considerftlion  of 
the  question  in  1873),  adopted  a  resolution  moved  by  Councillor  Geo.  Scott  in  &your  of  the 
appointment  of  a  stipendiary,  and  iixed  the  salary  at  £800  per  annum.    Mr.  J.  A.  Tcnke,  a 
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Westoe  Lane  Well  into  a  reservoir  near  Westoe  Lane.  The  latter  was  in  a  most  disgusting 
condition,  polluted  not  only  by  vegetable  matter  but  animal  filth.  Claypath  Lane  reservoir, 
constructed  to  aiford  additional  storage,  was  little  better,  several  piggeries  draining  into  it, 
while  the  condition  of  that  at  the  Deans  remained  most  objectionable.  The  total  supply 
for  domestic  purposes  was  only  13  gallons  per  head  of  population  per  day,  while  the  supply 
for  manufacturing  purposes  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  demand.  The  Jarrow  Chemical 
Company,  which  was  partially  supplied  from  the  Deans  Well,  had  to  erect  a  pumping 
engine  and  lay  down  several  hundred  feet  of  piping  at  their  own  expense,  in  order  to 
ensure  a  supply  to  the  works,  but  had  still  to  pay  £350  per  annum  to  the  Water  Com- 
pany, who,  on  being  requested  to  reduce  the  charge,  threatened  to  cut  off  the  supply  from 
the  works  altogether.  There  were  no  mains  in  the  part  of  the  town  between  Bath  Street, 
Mile  End  Road,  and  Westoe,  in  which  many  of  the  best  houses  in  Shields  were  situated; 
and  out  of  a  total  of  4316  inhabited  houses  in  the  town,  only  576  were  supplied  in  any 
form  with  the  Water  Company's  water,  many  of  these  being  dependent  for  their  supply 
on  the  *  pants '  which  closed  at  3  p.m.  The  greater  part  of  the  families  in  the  town  obtained 
their  domestic  water  from  carts  and  barrels  in  which  it  was  hawked  through  the  streets. 
An  analysis  of  the  Company's  water  by  Dr.  Lyon  (afterwards  Lord)  Playfair  showed  that 
it  possessed  38  degrees  of  hardness  against  only  13  to  14  degrees  in  the  London  water 
from  the  New  River,  and  contained  5032  grains  of  solid  matter  per  gallon,  including  101 6 
grains  of  common  salt. 

The  old  Water  Company  declined  to  take  any  steps  for  obtaining  a  new  and  more 
adequate  supply,  and  various  expedients  to  the  same  end  were  considered  by  the  Town 
Council.  A  motion  by  Mr.  Henry  Briggs  that  the  Council  should  itself  undertake  the 
construction  of  waterworks  and  the  provision  of  an  ample  supply,  failed  to  find  a  seconder, 
so  little  was  *  municipalisation '  appreciated  in  those  days.  Eventually  in  1851  the  Council 
decided  to  invite  the  Sunderland  Water  Company,  which  had,  in  February  1850,  begun 
to  supply  Sunderland  from  a  deep  well  in  the  limestone  at  Humbledon  Hill,  to  extend  its 
system  to  South  Shields.  This  proposal  was  resisted  by  some  of  the  Sunderland  Company's 
shareholders  on  the  ground  that  it  would  depreciate  the  value  of  the  shares  and  the  amount 
of  the  dividend,  but  was  eventually  agreed  to,  and  a  Bill  introduced  in  the  1852  Session 
of  Parliament  to  empower  the  extension.  The  opposition  of  the  old  South  Shields  Water 
Company  was  bought  off  by  an  undertaking  to  purchase  the  works  for  £18,000,  the  price 
originally  asked  being  £28,000,  and  the  Bill  became  law  on  May  28th,  as  the  Sunderland 
and  South  Shields  Water  Act,  1852,  'for  the  better  supplying  with  water  the  Boroughs  of 
Sunderland  and  South  Shields.'  It  authorised  the  acquisition  of  the  South  Shields  Water- 
works, the  change  of  the  Company's  name  to  the  Sunderland  and  South  Shields  Water 
Company,  and  the  extension  of  its  area  of  supply  to  include  the  borough  of  South  Shields, 
the  parish  of  Jarrow,  and  the  townships  of  Harton,  Cleadon  and  Whitburn.  The  Bill  fixed 
the  capital  of  the  Company  at  £109,000,  of  which  £35,000  was  original  capital,  £19,500 
additional  capital,  and  £54,500  extension  capital  (the  latter  not  to  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  profits  of  the  existing  works,  until  the  new  works  authorised  bj  the  Act 
had  paid  five  per  cent.),  with  borrowing  powers  to  the  amount  of  £17,600.  Two  Soadi 
Shields  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Thomas  Forsyth  and  James  C.  Stevenson,  were  added  to  Uie 
directorate. 

The  Company  at  once  proceeded  with  the  works  required  for  the  supply  of  the  new 
district,  including  the  sinkuig  of  an  additional  well  at  Fulwell,  from  which  the  water 
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pumped  by  an  engine  of  120  horse-power  to  a  reservoir  on  Fulwell  Bank  top,  200  feet 
above  the  highest  part  of  South  Shields.  From  thence  distributing  mains  were  laid  to  South 
Shields  and  Jarrow.  While  laying  the  new  mains  in  Dean  Street  in  May  1854  the  workmen 
disinterred  one  of  the  ancient  wooden  water-pipes  in  which  the  water  from  Caldwell  had 
originally  been  conveyed.  The  Company,  finding  that  the  revenue  of  the  older  works,  which 
had  been  stated  at  £2140  per  annum  net,  did  not  nearly  amount  to  that  figure,  applied  for 
a  reduction  of  the  purchase  money,  and  on  this  being  refused  they  introduced  in  the  Session 
of  1854  a  Bill  to  rescind  the  bargain  with  the  old  South  Shields  Water  Company  on  the  ground 
of  misrepresentation,  but  the  House  of  Commons  rejected  the  Bill  by  a  majority  of  171.  The 
new  supply  was  turned  on  in  South  Shields  early  in  1855.  In  the  same  year  the  Company 
obtained  another  Act  empowering  them  to  raise  £141,000  additional  capital,  and  borrow 
£50,000 ;  to  purchase  four  acres  of  land  for  the  erection  of  a  pumping-station  and  reservoir  at 
Cleadon  at  a  cost  of  about  £30,000,  and  the  construction  of  an  additional  main  to  Westoe  at 
a  cost  of  about  £3000.  It  also  authorised  the  purchase  of  sites  for  additional  pumping-stations 
at  Southwick  and  Ryhope.  The  sinking  of  the  Cleadon  Well  and  construction  of  the  reservoir 
were  commenced  immediately,  and  by  February  1864  the  well  was  yielding  a  quarter  of 
a  million  gallons  per  day.  Even  with  this  additional  supply  it  was  found  difficult  to  cope 
with  the  increased  demand,  especially  from  Jarrow,  where  Messrs.  Palmers*  works  were  extending 
rapidly.  The  sinking  of  a  fourth  well  at  Ryhope  was  therefore  commenced  in  1865.  Since 
that  date  wells  have  been  sunk  at  Dalton,  near  Easington,  at  Thorpe,  Stoneygate,  Seaton,  and 
Burden.  The  present  paid-up  capital  of  the  Company  amounts  to  £556,000,  while  there  are 
bonds  and  mortgages  to  the  further  amount  of  £87,100.  The  nominal  capital  (including 
premiums  on  new  issues)  amounts  to  £806,751.  The  gross  income  for  1902  reached  £92,831, 
and  the  dividend  for  the  year  was  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent,  on  ordinary  and  preference  stock, 
£6  6s.  per  cent,  on  additional  capital  stock,  and  £4  10s.  on  the  new  5  per  cent,  maximum 
stock. 

The  Corporation,  after  endeavouring  unsuccessfully  to  improve  the  approaches  to  the 
Market- Place,  to  provide  an  adequate  cemetery,  and  to  free  the  Jarrow  road  from  tolls,  found 
itself  unable  to  carry  out  any  real  improvements  owing  to  its  limited  powers  and  lack  of  funds. 
The  improvement  rate  could  be  levied  only  over  the  improvement  area  administered  by  the 
old  Commissioners,  and  the  Corporation  was   practically  without  borrowing  powers  or  the 
means  of  carrying  out  public  improvements.     It  was  therefore  decided  in  August  1852  to 
promote  a  Parliamentary  Bill  for  increasing  the  powers  of  the  Corporation  generally,  enabling 
the  appointment  of  committees,  abolishing  the  tolls  on  the  highways,  extending  the  improve- 
ment area  to  the  whole  of  the  borough,  etc.     The  Act,  which  received  the  Royal  assent  on 
July  8th,  as  the  South  Shields  Improvement  Act,  1853  (16  and  17  Victoria,  cap.  IxxxiiL), 
extended  the  improvement  area  to  the  whole  of  the  borough,  *  except  that  portion  which  lies 
to  the  westward  of  the  hedge  upon  the  east  side  of  Boldon  Lane,  and  to  the  westward  of 
«  straight  line  drawn  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  said  hedge  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Don  at  high  water,  provided  .  .  .  that  in  case   the   town  of  South   Shields  shall  become 
connected  with  the  village  of  East  Jarrow  ...  by  a  continuous  line  of  buildings  from  the 
^est  side  of  Boldon  Lane  to  Jarrow  Lodge  ...  or  in   the  event  of  a  public  dock  being 
constructed  in  Jarrow  Slake  in  the  Borough,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Corporation  after  the 
expiration  of  three  years  from  the  completion  of  such  continuous  line  of  buildings  or  public 
dock  ...  to  extend  the  limits  of  this  Act  to  the  whole  of  the  Borough.'     The  old  local  Act 
of  1829  was   repealed   and  all  powers  and   liabilities  of  the  Commissioners  vested  in  the 
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Corporation,  which  was  also  constituted  the  local  Board  of  Health  and  authorised  to  appoint 
committees  for  any  purpose  under  the  Act,  no  expenditure  exceeding  £50  by  any  committee 
to  be  legal  unless  authorised  by  the  Council.  The  Act  prohibited  the  levying  of  highway  rates 
within  the  borough,  and  also  the  levying  of  tolls  on  any  turnpike  road  within  the  borough 
except  that  leading  from  South  Shields  to  White  Mere  Pool,  on  which  the  trustees  and 
mortgagees  might  receive  tolls  at  the  existing  gates  until  the  mortgage  debt  upon  the  road  was 
reduced  to  £1000,  or  until  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act.  It 
empowered  the  Corporation  to  purchase  land  for  street  improvements,  to  compulsorily  acquire 
the  Town  Hall,  and  the  markets,  fairs,  and  tolls  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  to  alter, 
enlarge,  or  rebuild  the  Town  Hall ;  to  hold  markets  and  fairs ;  to  purchase  six  acres  of  the 
West  Casten  Field  on  the  north  side  of  Dean  Lane,  for  the  construction  of  a  cemetery,  and  to 
act  as  the  burial  authority  for  the  borough ;  to  purchase  the  works  of  the  South  Shields  Gas 
Company  by  agreement,  and  supply  gas  to  the  public  at  a  maximum  charge  of  4s.  6d.  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  Tlie  Act  authorised  the  borrowing  of  £6000  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  Town  Hall  and  markets,  £6000  for  the  purchase  and  laying  out  of  the  cemetery,  and 
£10,000  for  the  purchase  or  establishment  of  gas-works  in  the  borough. 

Since  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Gas  Company  was  at  that  time  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  £10,000  the  Corporation  was  empowered  to  expend  in  buying  the  works,  the  transfer 
was  never  effected.  The  Company  was  reorganised  by  deed  poll  dated  December  20,  1855, 
with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  in  £10  shares  and  borrowing  powers  to  the  amount  of  £5000.  The 
old  works  were  reconstructed  and  largely  extended,  Allen's  soap-works  being  acquired  for  the 
purpose,  while  the  mains  were  extended  to  Tyne  Dock.  There  were  at  that  time  2000 
consumers  in  the  town,  of  whom  900  were  charged  by  meter  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  thousand 
cubic  feet,  and  the  remainder  paid  by  scale,  according  to  the  size  of  their  house  and  the  number 
of  gas-burners.  Under  another  Act,  obtained  in  1857,  the  share  capital  was  increased  to 
£40,000  with  power  to  borrow  £9,480.  The  area  of  supply  was  extended  to  the  whole  parish 
of  Jarrow,  the  maximum  charge  for  gas  being  fixed  at  4s.  6d.  per  thousand  cubic  feet  and  the 
maximum  dividend  at  9  per  cent.  The  Company  was  empowered  to  acquire  'Woodruffe's 
Court,  Grieve's  Cottages,  and  Williams'  Buildings,*  for  the  extension  of  the  works.  The 
construction  of  the  new  works,  which  doubled  the  area  and  capacity  of  the  old,  necessitated  the 
closing  of  part  of  St.  Hild's  Lane,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  road  between  Oyston  Street 
and  Coronation  Street,  a  large  number  of  old  tenements  being  pulled  down,  including  a  famous 
old  inn,  the  Waterloo  Tavern,  from  which  the  Waterloo  Vale  district  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name.  In  1864  the  Company  acquired  the  Jarrow  Gas-works,  the  purchase  being  ratified 
by  the  Company's  Act  of  1867,  which  included  Boldon  within  the  area  of  supply.  As  a  result 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Town  Council  the  maximum  dividend  on  the  new  capital  was  limit 
to  7  per  cent,  on  ordinary  and  8  per  cent,  on  preference  shares,  the  maximum  charge  for 
in  South  Shields  being  fixed  at  4s.  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  By  a  further  Act  in  1879  tk^^e 
Company  was  authorised  to  extend  its  service  to  Whitburn,  but  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  tiiirrae 
Corporation,  Parliament  fixed  the  *  standard  price  *  of  gas  at  3s.  3d.  in  the  boroughs  of 
Shields  and  Jarrow,  the  dividend  at  that  price  being  limited  to  a  maximum  of  7  per 
For  every  penny  reduction  in  the  price  below  that  standard,  ^th  (5s.)  per  cent  more  divid^jKu/ 
may  be  paid ;  for  every  penny  increase  on  that  price  the  dividend  must  be  reduced  ^th  p«r 
cent,  below  7  per  cent.  Under  this  Act  the  works  were  greatly  extended  and  practicml^ 
reconstructed,  the  new  works  being  opened  on  February  10,  1880.  Large  extensions  wnony 
carried  out  at  the  works  in  1901-2,  including  the  erection  of  a  new  retort-house  fitted  with 
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sloping  retorts,  charged  and  discharged  by  gravity,  together  with  a  mechanical  system  of 
stoking.  At  the  end  of  1902  the  total  paid-up  capital  of  the  Company  was  £190,920,  exclusive 
of  £67,790  received  as  premiums  on  new  stock  issued,  and  of  £53,772  on  mortgage  loans, 
makmg  the  total  nominal  capital  £317,327.  The  quantity  of  gas  sold  that  year  to  ordinary 
consumers  exclusive  of  that  used  in  street  lighting,  etc.,  amounted  to  close  upon  400 
million  cubic  feet,  while  the  dividend  on  the  ordinary  stock  amounted  to  7f  per  cent, 
for  the  year. 

The  cemetery  powers  of  the  Corporation  were  also  never  exercised.  Much  ridicule  was 
excited  by  the  fact  that  the  cemetery  site  authorised  by  the  Bill  was  that  of  the  Casten 
Quarry  of  the  enclosure  award  (now  covered  by  Meldon  Terrace,  Byron,  Milton,  and  other 
streets).  As  an  alternative  the  purchase  for  cemetery  purposes  of  the  Bents  was  proposed, 
the  scheme  also  contemplating  the  construction  of  tramways  connecting  all  parts  of  the 
town  with  the  new  cemetery.  While  the  Council  were  still  debating  the  question,  there 
occurred  a  serious  outbreak  of  cholera,  the  first  death  being  recorded  on  September  6,  1853. 
Up  to  November  6th  44  deaths  occurred  from  cholera  in  the  borough,  exclusive  of  four  on 
shipboard,  while  in  South  Shields  Union  there  were  altogether  77  deaths.  During  the 
epidemic  Dr.  R.  D.  Grainger,  the  Superintendent  Medical  Officer  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health  (the  precursor^  of  the  Local  Government  Board),  visited  the  town  during  his  inquiries 
into  the  cholera  epidemic  in  the  North,  and  made  various  recommendations  to  the  local 
authorities.  The  cholera  victims  were  buried  near  the  centre  of  St.  Hild's  Churchyard 
in  a  large  grave,  although  the  General  Board  of  Health  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  burial 
of  aU  victims  of  the  disease  outside  the  town,  and  strongly  recommended  the  provision  of 
a  cemetery,  a  recommendation  endorsed  by  Dr.  Grainger.  The  Corporation  eventually 
decided  to  provide  a  cemetery  under  the  new  Burials  Act,  and  to  transfer  its  control  to 
a  specially  elected  body.  At  township  meetings  on  March  31,  1854,  a  Burial  Board  of  nine 
members  for  each  township  was  elected,  the  first  members  being : — 

South  Shields  :  —Rev.  James  Carr,  Messrs.  John  Toshach,  George  Potts,  William  James,  J.  W. 
Lamb,  Thomas  Moffett,  J.  Carnaby,  R.  B.  Ridley,  and  E.  T.  Wawn. 

Westoe: — John  Robinson  (the  Mayor),  R.  J.  J.  Mays,  W.  Anderson  (Bent  House),  Matthew 
Stainton,  John  Armstrong,  Tony  Waller,  F.  Corder,  J.  C.  Stevenson,  and  George  Hudson. 

The  Burial  Board  encountered  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  site  for  a  cemetery,  owing  to 

the  opposition  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  (practically  the  sole  landowners).     It  was  not  until 

November  1855  that  they  obtained  16  acres  of  land  of  the  leasehold  of  Robert  Ingham,  with 

a  small  strip  of  the  leasehold  of  the  Rev.  R.  Green,  as  an  approach  thereto.     The  site  of  the 

cemetery,  about  midway   between   Westoe  Lane  and   the  sea,   is  described   in   the   Home 

Secretary's  letter  approving  the  purchase  as  '  half  a  mile  south-east  of  the  town ! '     No  time 

was  lost  in  laying  out  the  site,  two  chapels  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style  being  erected,  with 

a  circular  plot  of  ground  between  them,  the  latter  intended  as  a  sort  of  local  Pantheon  for  the 

interment  of  townsmen  who  had  rendered  conspicuous  service  to  their  fellow-citizens,  the  first 

interment  in  this  reserved  plot  being,  appropriately  enough,  that  of  Dr.  Winterbottom.     The 

total  cost  of  the  cemetery,  chapels,  superintendent's  lodge,  and  laying  out  was  about  £11,000. 

The  first  interment  took  place  on  October  30,  1856,  while  the  Church  of  England  portion  was 

^consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  on  April  24,  1857.     Meantime  the  Corporation  had 

t^aken  action  to  have  the  old  churchyards  closed,  a  memorial  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  that 

effect  being  unanimously  adopted  on  July  5, 1854.     By  an  Order  in  Council  dated  October  18th, 

2b 
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it  was  directed  that  no  burial  should  take  place  in  St.  HikVs  Churchyard  within  twenty  feet 
of  the  church  or  of  any  dwelling-house:  one  body  only  was  to  be  buried  in  each  grave,  and 
burials  to  be  wholly  discontinued  in  the  churchyard  from  and  after  the  1st  July  1855.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  incumbent  endeavoured  to  obtain  sanction  for  the  enlargement 
of  Trinity  Churchyard,  but  this  was  successfully  opposed  and  on  February  28,  1855,  an  order 
was  obtained  for  the  closing  of  that  churchyard  also  on  July  1st.  In  consequence  of  the  new 
cemetery  not  being  ready,  however,  the  time  for  closing  the  churchyards  was  extended  to 
Octol)er  1,  1856,  in  the  case  of  St.  Hild's,  and  January  1,  1857,  in  the  case  of  Holy  Trinity. 

In  the  early  eighties  the  available  space  in  the  cemetery  was  rapidly  being  exhausted, 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  had  never  been  properly  drained,  and  could  not  for  that 
reason  be  fully  utilised.  In  1884  the  Burial  Board  purchased  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  for  £300  an  acre  a  site  of  31 J  acres  between  Westoe  and  Harton,  just  outside 
the  Borough  boundary,  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  Sunderland  Road,  the  approach  to  the 
cemetery  and  its  north  wall  forming,  indeed,  part  of  the  Borough  boundary.  The  total  cost, 
including  the  purchase  and  laying  out  of  the  land,  was  £24,000,  but  it  was  not  until  June  2^ 
1887,  that  the  purchase  was  completed.  Profiting  by  experience  in  the  old  cemetery,  the  site 
was  thoroughly  drained  at  a  deep  level.  In  all  twenty-six  acres  have  now  been  laid  out  under 
the  designs  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Bernard  Cowan,  F.H.S.,  and  five  or  six  acres  remain 
available  for  future  extensions.  The  cemetery  is  probably  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
tastefully  laid  out  in  the  North,  being  approached  from  the  highway  by  a  broad  avenue.  The 
entrance  gateway,  superintendent's  house,  and  chapels  are  in  the  late  decorated  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  the  chapels  being  connected  by  an  open  archway,  over  which  is  a  graceful 
tower  and  spire,  rising  to  a  height  of  103  feet,  while  there  is  a  small  chapel  also  for  the 
use  of  the  Catholic  body,  and  a  separate  portion  of  the  cemetery  is  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  the  Jewish  community.  The  cemetery  was  opened  on  February  2,  1891.  Under  the 
Borough  Extension  Act  of  1901  the  Burial  Board  was  dissolved  in  November  that  year, 
and  its  functions  transferred  to  a  committee  of  the  Corporation. 

The  powers  in  the  Act  of  1853  for  the  purchase  of  the  Town  Hall  and  markets  were 
promptly  exercised.  Through  the  tact  of  the  Town  Clerk  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter's  agent,  Mr.  Andrew  Stoddart,  an  unusually  good  bargain  for  the 
town  was  effected,  and  in  August  1854  the  Dean  and  Chapter  agreed  to  transfer  the  Town 
Hall  and  all  its  market  rights,  etc.,  to  the  Corporation,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  £500, 
retaining  their  right  to  hold  their  Courts  Leet  in  the  building.  The  tolls  and  dues  had 
been  practically  unproductive  to  the  Chapter,  realising  only  about  £5  per  annum,  but  under 
the  administration  of  the  Corporation  they  speedily  improved,  and  in  the  first  five  years 
yielded  the  town  an  average  of  £230  per  annum,  whilst  for  the  last  financial  year  (1901-2) 
the  amount  received  in  tolls  (£697)  considerably  exceeded  the  prime  cost  of  the  Town  Hall 
and  markets.  The  town  obtained  possession  of  its  new  property  on  April  2, 1855,  and  plans 
were  at  once  prepared  for  adapting  the  Town  Hall  for  use  as  a  Council  Chamber,  and  for 
enclosing  the  basement  as  surveyor's  ofiice,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  £460.  The  question  of  providing 
entirely  new  buildings  adequate  to  the  municipal  and  public  purposes  of  the  Borough  was 
then  raised,  not  for  the  first  time.  Indeed,  in  commenting  upon  the  election  of  the  first 
Town  Council,  the  local  newspaper  remarked  that  *one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Corporation 
ought  to  be  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  proper  Town  Hall.*  A  special  coioinittee  of  the 
Corporation  appointed  to  consider  the  question  reported  in  favour  of  erecting  entirely  new 
buildings  on  the  site  of  the  'Golden  Lion'    Hotel  in  King  Street.      This  report  evoked  an 
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alternative  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  new  public  hall  in  the  Market- Place,  with  covered- 
in  markets  underneath,  which,  after  nearly  five  months*  discussion,  was  rejected.  Parlia- 
mentary notices  for  a  Bill  empowering  the  Corporation  to  acquire  the  *  Golden  Lion*  site 
were  prepared,  but  in  December  1856  the  Town  Council  decided  not  to  proceed  with  the 
scheme,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  its  finances,  the  Borough  debt  being  then  £23,000,  while 
the  Corporation  had  an  overdraft  at  its  bankers  of  £4000,  on  which  interest  at  7i  to  8  per  cent, 
was  being  paid.  In  April  1860  an  elaborate  scheme  prepared  by  the  Borough  Surveyor  was 
adopted,  involving  the  erection  on  the  site  partly  covered  by  the  old  parsonage,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Market-Place,  of  a  block  of  public  buildings,  including  Custom  House  and  Shipping 
Offices,  Marine  Board  Offices,  Stamp  Office,  Fire  Brigade  Station,  Weights  and  Measures  and 
other  offices,  with  Council  Chamber,  Committee  Rooms,  municipal  offices,  etc.,  above,  the 
estimated  cost  being  £5600.  The  borrowing  powers  in  the  1853  Act  proving  insufficient  to 
carry  out  the  scheme,  it  was  deferred  until  further  powers  were  obtained. 

The  extended  powers  obtained  under  the  Act  of  1853  enabled  the  Town  Council  to  embark 
upon  an  important  sanitary  reform — the  main  sewering  of  the  town.  A  drainage  scheme  had 
been  laid  before  the  Improvement  Commissioners  some  years  before,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed, which  never  reported.  In  May  1856  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  presented 
plans  for  the  sewering  of  the  then  central  part  of  the  town,  extending  from  the  Ogle  estate  to 
the  Mill  Dam.  This  was  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  about  £8000.  The  drainage  system  was 
gradually  extended,  but  it  was  not  until  1862  that  the  Council  adopted  a  general  sewerage 
scheme  for  the  remainder  of  the  tovm,  which  was  carried  out  at  an  expenditure  of  about 
£17,500.  During  the  construction  of  the  main  sewer  in  Long  Row  in  September  that  year  an 
old  vault  was  discovered  under  the  roadway,  about  twenty  yards  east  of  the  Broad  Landing. 
It  was  built  of  brick,  17  feet  long,  10  feet  broad,  6  feet  high,  and  contained  only  a  small  portion 
of  coal  and  some  wooden  beams  much  decayed.  The  only  visible  entrance  was  by  a  hatch  in 
the  crown  of  the  vault.  It  was  immediately  opposite  where  the  old  Turk's  Head  Inn  (a  very 
ancient  building  demolished  in  1838)  stood,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  connected  there- 
with.  The  drainage  system  has  of  course  been  vastly  extended  from  time  to  time.  A  new 
main  sewer  from  Westoe  by  Victoria  Road  was  constructed  in  1868,  and  seven  years  later 
a  large  brick-built  main  sewer,  having  its  outfall  at  Cookson's  Quay,  was  constructed  along 
Dean  Street,  Market-Place,  King  Street,  and  the  full  length  of  Ocean  Road,  at  a  cost  of  £5000. 
This  was  in  1900  extended  across  the  South  Park,  and  by  the  new  Bents  Road,  to  drain  the 
rising  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mowbray  Road,  and  onward  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Borough. 

The  completion  of  Tyne  Dock  in  1859  raised  the  question  of  the  inclusion  of  the  dock  and 

the  East  Jarrow  district  within  the  area  rated  under  the  Improvement  Act  of  1853.     On  the 

Corporation,  in  1861,  proposing  to  assess  the  dock  and  works  to  the  district  rate  as  provided  in 

that  Act,  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  objected  that  Tyne  Dock  was  not  a  *  public 

dock'  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.     The  question  was  submitted  to  the  Courts  on  a  joint 

case  prepared  by  the  Town  Clerk  and  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Railway  Company.     The  decision 

^SLs  in  favour  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  whole  of  the  Borough,  including  the   dock,  was 

assessed  to  the  district  rate  on  and  after  April  2,  1862.     The  tolls  on  the  Jarrow  Road  con- 

liniied  to  be  levied  for  some  time  longer,  being  at  that  period  let  for  £480  per  annum.     Their 

\ixoidence  was  severely  felt  as  the  traffic  of  the  Borough,  and  especially  that  of  Tyne  Dock, 

tended,  the  toll-gate  standing  at  the  foot  of  Boldon  Lane  or  Hudson  Street.     In  September 

\^C6  a  special  committee  of  the  Corporation  reported  that  the  mortgage  debt  on  the  turnpike 
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was  still  £1350,  and  recommended  that  the  Corporation  should  provide  the  funds  for  the 
reduction  of  the  debt  to  the  stipulated  amount  of  £1000,  and  take  over  the  road.  The  Uarton 
Coal  Company,  who  had  much  traffic  over  the  Boldon  branch  of  the  turnpike,  oflered  to  con- 
tribute £250  towards  freeing  the  road  within  the  Borough.  The  trustees  of  the  turnpike  road 
oflFered  that  if  the  Corporation  would  take  over  and  maintain  the  portion  of  the  road  within 
the  Borough,  and  also  become  answerable  for  the  sum  which  had  been  borrowed  on  security  of 
the  tolls,  they  would  abolish  the  toll-gates  entirely,  instead  of  merely  removing  them  to  the 
Borough  boundary,  and  would  also  hand  over  to  the  Corporation  the  cash  to  the  credit  of  the 
trustees  in  the  bank,  which,  with  the  sum  oflered  by  the  Harton  Coal  Company,  would  nearly 
equal  the  amount  of  the  debt.  On  these  terms  the  question  was  eventually  settled,  the  Cor- 
poration paying  £500  for  the  toll-house  and  premises  at  Tyne  Dock,  and  the  road  being  entirely 
freed  from  December  1,  1867.  The  Sunderland  Road  was  also  freed  from  toll  a  month  later. 
On  that  road,  however,  there  was  no  toll-gate  within  the  Borough,  the  first  being  at  the 
Borough  boundary  at  Caldwell. 


CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

Of  the  work  of  the  Corporation  during  the  half-century  of  its  existence,  perhaps  the  most 
useful  has  been  that  of  developing  the  means  of  communication  within  and  without  the 
Borough,  although  much  in  this  direction  yet  remains  to  be  done.  When  South  Shields 
received  its  Charter  of  Incorporation,  there  was  no  public  wharf  in  the  town  and  only  four 
public  landings  available  for  small  boats — at  the  Broad  Landing,  the  Alum  House  Ham,  the 
Bottle  House,  and  the  Middle  Dock.  An  intermittent  passenger  service  was  carried  on  up  and 
down  river  by  means  of  tug-boats.  South  Shields  passengers  having  to  be  ferried  between  the 
tugs  and  the  shore  by  means  of  sculler  boats.  In  the  Act  of  1850  creating  the  Tjme 
Commission,  it  was  provided  that  on  the  establishment  of  a  public  quay  at  South  Shields,  only 
half  the  import  dues  sanctioned  by  the  Act  should  be  levied  on  goods  landed  there.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Corporation  a  small  body  of  far-sighted  Shieldsmen  urged  the 
importance  of  fully  developing  the  splendid  river  frontage  of  the  Borough  by  the  construction 
of  adequate  public  quays.  In  1853  a  special  committee  of  the  Corporation  recommended 
the  acquisition  of  such  a  quay,  but  the  Town  Council  took  no  action.  In  1856,  in  response 
to  a  largely  signed  petition,  the  Corporation  took  the  preliminary  steps  for  promoting  a  Bill 
for  the  purchase  of  a  quay  at  the  Mill  Dam,  but  the  measure  was  dropped.  In  November  of 
the  following  year  Messrs.  Swinburne  &  Co.  offered  to  sell  Cookson's  Quay  to  the  town.  Its 
purchase  was  strongly  urged  by  a  deputation  which  waited  upon  the  Council.  The  latter 
resolved  upon  the  purchase,  but  the  decision  was  reversed  at  the  following  meeting  '  in  view  of 
the  condition  of  monetary  affairs.' 

In  December  1858,  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  the  Tyne  Passenger  Traffic 
Association  was  formed,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  adequate  landings  for  steamboats  within 
the  Borough,  and  developing  the  passenger  traflic  on  the  river.  The  new  Aasooiation  induced 
the  Corporation  to  establish  a  steamboat  landing  on  part  of  the  Gut  or  dock,  adjoining  what 
is  now  the  Corporation  Quay  at  the  Mill  Dam.  A  maximum  toll  of  2&  6d.  per  week  per 
steamer,  or  ^d.  per  passenger,  was  fixed.    The  Tyne  Commissioners  sanctioned  the  landing,  bat 
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the  North- Eastern  Railway  Company  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  apply  for  an  injunction 
to  prevent  its  use  for  that  purpose.  The  landing  was,  however,  opened  for  public  use  on 
July  25,  1859,  and  was  immediately  made  use  of,  Messrs.  Palmer  Bros,  starting  a  direct  steamer 
which  plied  every  hour  between  Jarrow  and  the  landing,  while  in  the  following  month  a  more 
ambitious  scheme  was  set  on  foot.  Mr.  John  Rogerson,  who  was  then  part  owner  of  the 
shipbuilding  yard  at  St.  Peter's,  established  in  August  the  Red  Star  Line  of  passenger 
steamers  to  ply  between  the  Quayside  at  Newcastle  and  the  Prior's  Haven  at  Tynemouth, 
with  calling  stations  at  intervals  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  A  rival  company,  the  Percy  or 
Crescent  Line,  was  established  by  the  late  Alderman  J.  R.  Lawson,  of  South  Shields.  Both 
lines  plied  to  the  Mill  Dam  Landing,  and  keen  competition  was  the  result. 

The  Corporation  subsequently  varied  the  toll  charge  for  the  use  of  the  landing  to  one 
farthing  per  passenger  entering  or  leaving.  Great  complaint  was  made  of  the  incon- 
venience of  the  charge,  and  some  wags  turned  it  into  ridicule  by  tendering  gold  or  bank 
notes  in  payment,  and  demanding  their  change.  The  Corporation  refused  an  offer  of  one 
of  the  steamboat  companies  to  lease  the  toll.  The  up  and  down  river  passenger  service 
before  referred  to  was  opposed  by  the  Shields  Ferry  Company,  who  applied  for  an  injunction 
to  prevent  the  Red  Star  steamers  plying  between  bank  and  bank  within  the  limits  of  the 
Ferry  Act.  Li  order  to  surmount  this  difficulty,  the  Red  Star  proprietors,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  take  a  license  from  the  Ferry  Company,  promoted  in  the  session  of  1862  a 
Parliamentary  Bill,  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  April  .that  year  as  the  Tyne 
General  Ferry  Act  (25  &  26  Vict.  cap.  76).  It  incorporated  George  Crawshay,  Edmund 
Crawshay,  John  Rogerson,  John  Sharp,  William  Scott,  and  others  as  the  Tyne  General  Ferry 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  £60,000  in  £10  shares  and  borrowing  powers  to  the  amount  of 
£20,000,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  and  using  steam  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  persons, 
animals,  and  merchandise,  in,  along,  and  across  the  Tyne,  and  between  any  landing-place 
thereon,  and  to  exempt  them  from  the  penalties  of  the  Shields  Ferry  Act,  etc.  Under  the 
powers  of  this  Act  the  passenger  service  on  the  river  was  reorganised  upon  its  present  footing. 

The  Shields  representatives  on  the  Tyne  Commission  seized  the  opportunity  of  the 
promotion  of  the  Tyne  General  Ferry  Bill  to  effect  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  Shields 
ferries  from  a  private  company  to  a  public  trust.  The  ferry  service  had  long  been  the  subject 
of  complaint.  Only  a  few  months  after  the  incorporation  the  Town  Council,  in  February  1851, 
petitioned  the  Ferry  Company  to  establish  a  steam  ferry  between  the  Holborn  end  of  the 
town  and  White  Hill  Point,  and  also  to  improve  the  working  of  the  existing  ferries  and 
extend  the  times  of  their  running.  Representation  after  representation  was  made  to  the 
same  effect,  but  it  was  not  until  August  14,  1856,  that  a  direct  ferry  was  established  between 
the  Penny  Pie  Stairs,  in  West  Holbom,  and  White  Hill  Point,  by  the  steamboat  Favourite. 
The  service  by  the  other  boats  was  slow  and  inconvenient,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  horse  and  cart  ferries  to  be  unable  to  reach  the  landings  at  low  water.  The  Tyne 
Commission  had  already  obtained  Parliamentary  powers  to  construct  public  landings  and  to 
maintain  ferries  on  the  river.  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson  in  1862  brought  forward  a  proposal 
that  they  should  obtain  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  Tyne  General  Ferry  Company's 
Bill,  empowering  the  Shields  Ferry  Company  to  sell  its  undertaking  to  the  Tyne  Commission, 
on  terms  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration.  This  proposal  was  warmly  supported  in  the  two  Harbour 
Boroughs,  and  strongly  opposed  on  the  Commission,  especially  by  the  late  Mr.  Ralph  Park 
Philipson;  but  the  Commissioners  eventually  approved  the  clause,  which  was  inserted  in 
the  Bill. 
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As  soon  as  the  latter  became  law  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  carry  their  new 
powers  into  effect.  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  the  well-known  railway  and  mining  engineer,  and 
Mr.  Martin,  engineer  and  surveyor  of  Leeds,  were  appointed  arbitrators  for  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Ferry  Company  respectively,  and  they  fixed  upon  Mr.  John  Stewart  of  Liverpool 
as  umpire.  The  arbitration  commenced  at  Newcastle  on  February  17,  18G3.  The  Ferry 
Company  claimed  compensation  for  their  rights  on  the  basis  of  twenty  years'  purchase  of 
the  revenue,  which  for  the  previous  ten  years  had  averaged  £6854,  from  5500  to  6000 
passengers  being  carried  daily.  They  also  claimed  £21,750  as  the  value  of  the  landings, 
plant,  and  boats.  The  latter  included  the  Durham,  Noi'thu7)iherland,  and  Tyne,  for  the 
horse  and  cart  traffic,  the  Percy  for  the  direct  and  the  Favourite  for  the  White  Hill  Point 
services.  The  arbitrators  in  April  awarded  the  Ferry  Company  £39,250,  and  on  these  terms 
the  ferries  were  taken  over  by  the  Commissioners  on  May  1,  1863,  and  have  since  been 
worked  by  that  body.  The  price  paid  was  far  beyond  what  the  Commissioners  had  ever 
anticipated.  It  is  related  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hudson,  one  of  the  shareholders  in  the  old 
Company,  considered  the  price  so  excessive  that,  after  deducting  what  he  thought  he 
should  have  fairly  received  for  his  shares,  he  handed  over  the  surplus  as  a  donation  to  a 
charitable  institution.  The  Commissioners  at  once  spent  about  £20,000  in  the  construction 
of  new  boats  and  the  improvement  of  the  ferry  landings,  although  the  receipts  for  the  first 
year  only  yielded  a  return  of  1^  per  cent,  on  the  price  paid  for  the  undertaking.  Under 
their  Act  of  1865  the  Commissioners  bought  up  and  extinguished  the  ancient  ferry  rights 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Various  accelerations  of  the  ferry  service  have  since  been  made 
from  time  to  time.  In  1870  the  South  Shields  and  Tynemouth  Steam  Ferry  Company 
was  registered,  with  a  capital  of  £5000  in  £5  shares,  to  provide  and  run  steamers  between 
the  Tynemouth  and  South  Shields  piers,  and  omnibuses  in  connection  therewith  to  South 
Shields  and  Tynemouth  stations.  The  Company  was  never  floated;  but  the  Tyne  Com- 
missioners subsequently  agreed  to  provide  a  landing-place  on  the  South  Pier,  subject  to  the 
Corporation  of  South  Shields  guaranteeing  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  the  Tyne  General  Ferry  Company  then  began  running  their  steamers  between 
the  piers  in  the  summer  months,  a  service  greatly  appreciated  by  both  residents  and  visitors. 

Meanwhile  the  establishment  on  June  18,  1860,  of  the  Shields  Steam  Shipping  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  £10,000,  to  trade  between  the  Harbour  Boroughs  and  London  (the  Shields 
wharf  being  at  Shepherds  Quay,  North  Shields)  brought  the  advantages  of  quay  accom- 
modation prominently  before  the  town,  and  the  Corporation  in  that  year  resolved  to  purchase 
from  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company,  for  £10,000,  Woodifields  and  the  Subscription 
Brewery  Quays,  adjoining  the  existing  landing  at  the  Mill  Dam,  having  together  a  river 
frontage  of  330  feet,  and  forming  part  of  the  property  taken  over  with  the  old  Brandling 
Junction  Line.  A  Bill  sanctioning  the  purchase  was  promoted  in  the  session  of  1861,  and 
received  the  Royal  Assent  on  May  17th,  as  the  South  Shields  Improvement  Amendment  Act, 
1861  (24  Vict.  cap.  23).  It  authorised  the  Railway  Company  to  sell  and  the  Corporation  to  buy 
the  quay,  which  was  described  as  *  bounded  by  the  River  Tyne  on  the  north,  the  Mill  Dam  Dock 
on  the  east,  Brewery  Lane  and  the  dwelling  houses  adjoining  East  Holbom  Street  on  the 
south,  and  Messrs.  Cookson  and  Cuthbert's  bottle  works  on  the  west.*  The  Corporation  was 
authorised  to  borrow  £20,000  repayable  over  forty  years  for  the  purchase  of  the  quay,  and 
its  extension  to  the  deep-water  lino  fixed  by  the  Tyne  Commissioners,  and  to  erect  warehouses, 
etc.,  upon  it.  The  Act  also  empowered  the  Corporation  to  rebuild  the  Town  Hall  on  any 
portion  of  the  Market-Place,  or  to  purchase  land  for  the  purpose ;  to  make  and  let  shops  on 
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the  ground  floor;  and  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  for  that  purpose.  The  purchase 
of  the  quay  was  completed  on  December  27,  1861,  and  the  Corporation  shortly  afterwards 
commenced  its  extension,  although  not  to  the  deep-water  line  authorised  in  the  Act. 

The  Corporation  Quay  never  fully  realised  the  expectations  of  its  promoters,  probably  in 
consequence  of  its  restricted  area.  For  a  short  time  it  was  attempted  to  utilise  it  in  develop- 
ing a  local  coasting  trade.  Early  in  1866  the  Shields  Steam  Shipping  Company  started  a 
weekly  service  of  steamers  with  goods  and  passengers  from  the  Mill  Dam  Quay  to  London. 
The  Tyne  Steam  Shipping  Company  quickly  followed  suit,  and  to  facilitate  the  services  the 
Corporation  constructed  a  jetty  projecting  forty  feet  from  the  quay  line  into  the  river.  The 
experiment  of  direct  Shields  and  London  steamers  did  not,  however,  prove  successful,  and  in 
June  the  Tyne  Steam  Shipping  Company's  steamers  were  withdrawn,  an  arrangement  being 
made,  however,  by  which  goods  for  South  Shields  would  be  delivered  by  lighter  on  the  quay. 
The  quay  dues  were  remitted  for  a  time  to  induce  the  Shields  Company  to  continue,  but 
ultimately  their  steamers  were  also  withdrawn.  The  Borough  Surveyor  in  April  1867 
presented  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  fish  market  at  the  Mill  Dam,  but  the  scheme  was 
abandoned,  and  North  Shields  stepping  in  with  the  construction  of  its  fish  quay,  obtained  the 
greater  part  of  the  trade.  In  1874  the  Stone  Quay  and  Bottle  Works  of  Messrs.  Cookson  & 
Cuthbert,  which  adjoined  the  Corporation  Quay  on  the  west,  came  into  the  market.  Strong 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  Corporation  to  secure  the  site  for  extending  the  public  quay. 
The  Council  could  not  be  induced  to  make  the  purchase,  but  a  few  public-spirited  gentlemen, 
Messrs.  John  Williamson,  John  Broughton,  J.  C.  Stevenson,  M.P.,  Percival  Drake,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Young,  secured  the  property  for  £17,000,  and  intimated  to  the  Corporation  that  they 
would  resell  either  the  whole  or  the  riverside  portion  at  cost  price  for  the  extension  of  the 
public  quay.  The  Corporation  dallied  with  the  question  for  some  time,  the  landward  part  of 
the  site,  with  two  public-houses  thereon,  being  eventually  sold  for  £5000,  although  the  quay 
proper  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  town  until  1878.  In  that  year  the  agitation  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  quay  was  renewed,  with  the  result  that  in  June  the  Council  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  the  purchase  for  £12,500,  but  the  bargain  was  never  carried  out. 

Soon  after  acquiring  the  public  quay,  the  Corporation  decided  upon  the  erection  thereon 
of  buildings  suitable  for  use  as  Custom-House   and   Local   Marine   Board  offices,  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  Borough  being  made  a  Customs  Port,  a  reform  which  had  been  in  agitation 
for  many  years.      Down  to   1848  all  Customs  business  for  the  port  had   to   be  transacted 
at   Newcastle,  no  matter  where  the  vessels  loaded,  although  North  and  South  Shields  together 
oTvned  more  shipping  than  Newcastle,  and  the  greater  part  of  Tyne-bound  vessels  loaded 
and  discharged  in  Shields  Harbour.     The  Custom-House  Quay  in  Shadwell  Street  derived 
its   name  from  the  fact  that  the  Customs  boats  lay  there  awaiting  incoming  vessels,  there 
being  no   Customs   building  in   the   town  at   that   period.      As  early  as   1815  the  Shields 
shipowners   petitioned   for  the   establishment  of  a  branch  Custom-House  at  Shields.     The 
Hostmen,  in  common  with   most  other  Newcastle   companies,  petitioned   against   the   pro- 
posal ,i  which  was  eventually  rejected  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  who,  however,  agreed 
^  permit  masters  of  coasting  vessels  to  sign  the  coasting  bond  at  Shields.     The  appUcation 
''^^s   renewed  in   1830,  when  Newcastle   brought  all  its  influence  to  bear  upon  two  of  its 
distinguished   sons.   Lord   Eldon,  the    then    Lord    Chancellor,   and  Sir  William    Scott,  his 
Woiher,  afterwards  Lord   Stowell,  to  induce  them  to  oppose  the  change.     The  Hostmen  on 
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April  3rd '  traDsmittcd  to  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  '  a  brother  of  this  fraternity,'  a  petition  f^^ainst 
the  establishment  of  a  Custoin-House  at  either  North  or  South  Shields.  The  applicatioa 
was  again  rejected;  but  was  renewed  in  1833,  when  great  consternation  was  caused  in 
Newcastle  by  the  report  that  a  Custom- House  was  actually  to  be  established  in  North 
Shields.  All  that  the  Treasury  conceded,  however,  was,  by  order  dated  October  17th  that 
year,  to  authorise  the  principal  coasting  officers  at  Shields  to  clear  and  do  all  the  recpiisito 
business  of  coastwise  vessels  loading  below  Hebbum  Quay  only. 

Both  Harbour  Boroughs  united  in  1847  in  a  determined  effort  to  obtain  more  ample 
customs  facilities,  Newcastle  opposing  with  equal  determination.  Petitions  and  counter- 
petitions  were  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  on  March  25th  that  year  the  Right 
Hon.  Geoi^e  D.awson,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Newca-iitle 
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Custom-Houso  into  the  application.      Deputations  were  present  from  the  Corporation   and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Newcastle,  and  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  North  and  South. 
Shields,  and  a  compromise  was  arrived  at  to  the  effect  that  the  Fort  of  Tyne  should  remain 
undivided,  but  that  auxiliary  Customs  establishments  should  be  formed  at  North  and  Soutl» 
Shields.     This  arrangement  received  the  approval  of  the  Customs  Board,  who  issued  an  order' 
accordingly  <m  May  20,  1847;  but  the  agreement  was  promptly  repudiated  in  North  Shields, 
a  petition  being  signed  by  nine-tenths  of  the  Parliamentary  electors  praying  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Custom-House  at  that  town  for  the  use  of  vessels  in  Shields  Harbour* 
The  Commissioners  of  Customs  strongly  recommended  the  creation  of  separate  Custow-Huuses^ 
for  both  North  antl  South  Sliields,  and  eventually  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  by  an  order  date<B 
March  30,  1848,  constituted  Shields  Harbour  an  independent  Customs  Port  under  the  t)U^9 
of  the  '  Port  of  Shields.'  the  himndary  between   the  Porta  of  Shields  and   Newcastle  bein^' 
■  tloHmmi  Boole;  220. 
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defined  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  east  end  of  Jarrow  Quay  to  the  east  end  of  White 
Hill  Point  Sands.  The  Shields  Custom-House  (at  North  Shields)  was  formally  opened  on 
April  6,  when  the  inhabitants  held  a  general  holiday  and  great  rejoicings  took  place.  The 
Customs  duties  collected  the  first  year  of  the  new  port's  existence  amounted  to  £77,415, 
against  £347,789  collected  in  Newcastle.  The  income,  including  all  receipts,  was  £80,540,  a 
larger  amount  of  business  than  ever  done  by  any  other  port  in  its  first  year. 

South  Shields,  which,  Salmon  tells  us,  would  have  been  content  with  the  original  arrange- 
ment whereby  branch  Custom-Houses  were  to  be  established  in  both  Harbour  Boroughs,  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  concession  which  placed  the  only  Custom-House  of  the  new  port  at  North 
Shields.  The  local  shipowners  at  once  petitioned,  pointing  out  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
cargoes  loaded  in  the  harbour  were  shipped  at  South  Shields,  which  in  184"7  shipped  1,067,628 
tons  of  coal  and  coke,  worth  £323,018,  requiring  at  least  4000  Customs  entries,  against  36,925 
tons,  worth  £11,075,  shipped  from  North  Shields.  South  Shields  owned  109,302  tons  of  sailing 
shipping,  against  95,748  tons  owned  in  North  Shields.  There  was,  indeed,  no  other  town  in 
the  kingdom  with  the  same  amount  of  business  as  South  Shields  which  had  not  a  separate 
Custom-House.  The  agitation  was  vigorously  conducted  for  years,  Thomas  Salmon  being 
especially  active  in  the  furtherance  of  the  movement,  in  support  of  which  he  wrote  a  most 
valuable  pamphlet.  Minor  concessions  were  from  time  to  time  obtained.  In  1848  two  Customs 
officers  were  stationed  at  South  Shields.  A  register  of  ships  was  opened  there  on  January  1, 
1859,  the  first  vessel  registered  being  the  Eglantine,  belonging  to  Robert  Wright.  In  June 
1860  the  hours  at  South  Shields  were  extended,  the  staff  increased,  and  the  name  of  the  port 
altered  to  '  the  Port  of  North  and  South  Shields ' ;  but  the  Corporation  asked  that  the  towns 
should  be  separately  described  as  the  '  Port  of  Shields  North '  and  the  '  Port  of  Shields  South.' 

One  argument  used  against  the  concession  of  fuller  Customs  facilities  to  South  Shields  was 
that  there  was  no  adequate  provision  in  the  Borough  for  a  Custom-House,  the  business  being 
transacted  in  the  old  house  (formerly  Isaac  Cookson's)  adjoining  the  Ferry  Inn  and  fiicing  up 
Bean  Street,  the  curious  bow  window,  still  remaining,  marking  what  was  the  '  long  room '  of  the 
branch  Customs  establishment.    The  Corporation  determined  to  remove  this  objection  by  erect- 
ing on  the  public  quay  a  suitable  Custom-House  and  Local  Marine  Board  offices,  the  foundation- 
stone  being  laid  on  August  27,  1863,  by  the  Mayor,  Alderman  J.  B.  Dale,  with  great  ceremony. 
The  proceedings  closed  with  a  public  dinner  at  the  Golden  Lion  in  the  evening.     The  buildings 
were  opened  on  July  18,  1864,  with  like  formalities,  the  Tyne  Commissioners  making  a  journey 
dovrn  the  river  in  state  barges  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.    The  Custom-House  was  designed 
by  the  then  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  Clemence,  and  originally  cost  about  £3000.     It  is  of  the 
Italian  order  of  architecture,  built  of  white  brick  with  Hevvorth  stone  dressings.     The  fac^ade 
overlooking  the  river  is  composed  of  eight  Corinthian  columns  coupled,  standing  upon  a  rusti- 
cated basement  of  piers  and  arches  forming  an  arcade. 

Having  provided  the  building,  the  Corporation  renewed  its  efforts  for  an  independent 
C^ustoms  port.    Newcastle  still  continued  its  opposition.    The  Tyne  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  and  against  the  opposition  of  the  South  Shields 
^^mbers,  urged  that  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  the  Tyne  should  be  centred  into  one  port, 
^   be  called  the  Port  of  Tyne,  all  requisite  facilities  for  the  transaction   of  Custom-House 
'^^siness  being  accorded  to  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  Newcastle  and  North  and  South 
^bields.     Eventually  on  August  29,  1865,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  agreed  to  create  South 
Shields  a  separate  Customs  port,  the  boundaries,  as  defined  by  warrant  dated  September  6th, 
^ing  from  Souter  Point  along  the  coast  of  Durham  to  the  entrance  to  the  Tyne,  from  thence 
2  c 
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along  the  mid-channel  of  the  river  to  a  point  in  mid-stream  opposite  the  east  end  of  Jarrow 
Quay.  The  news  of  the  success  of  the  long  struggle  was  received  enthusiastically  in  the 
Borough.  The  bells  of  St.  Hild's  rang  out  a  merry  peal,  and  there  was  a  plentiful  display 
of  bunting.  Mr.  Robert  Ingham,  M.P.,  who  had  strongly  supported  the  movement,  was 
entertained  to  dinner,  and  presented  with  an  address  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall  on  November  2, 

1865,  while  on  New  Year's  Day  18G6  Mr.  Thomas  Salmon,  the  veteran  Town  Clerk,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  service  of  silver  plate  worth  250  guineas  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the 
Custom-House  battle.  Mr.  Blakey,  who  as  Customs  Officer  in  charge  at  South  Shields  had 
rendered  much  quiet  support  to  the  movement,  was  appointed  first  collector.  The  new  Custom- 
House  was  opened  for  business  on  October  1st,  and  between  that  date  and  December  31st  the 
amount  of  Customs  duties  received  was  £4,486,  of  which  £1,856  was  paid  on  British  spirits. 

Simultaneously  with  the  struggle  for  an  independent  Custom-House  there  proceeded  a 
battle-royal  over  the  meeting-place  of  the  Local  Marine  Board  for  the  Port  of  Shields,  created 
under  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  of  1850.  The  first  Board  was  elected  on  October  25,  1850, 
its  members  being  James  Young,  John  Clay,  and  John  Robinson  of  South  Shields;  John 
Dryden,  Robert  Cleugh,  and  George  Robinson  of  North  Shields,  elected  as  representatives  of 
the  shipowners ;  with  Captain  Purdo,  R.N.,  Thomas  Barker,  Robert  Ingham,  Robert  Anderson, 
and  the  Mayors  for  the  time  being  of  i  yuemouth  and  South  Shields,  nominated  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Local  Marine  Board  was  held  on  October  28th,  Captain 
Linskill,  then  Mayor  of  Tynemouth,  being  elected  chairman.  The  first  shipping  masters  for 
the  port,  appointed  on  December  6,  1850,  were  George  Shotton  for  North  Shields,  and  J. 
Rigby  for  South  Shields.  All  examinations  for  foreign  certificates  were  undertaken  by  the 
Local  Marine  Board,  and  at  the  outset  were  held  in  South  Shields,  the  first  extra-master's 
certificate  being  taken  by  John  Lucas  of  North  Shields  on  June  10,  1852.  North  Shields 
obtaining  a  majority  on  the  Local  Marine  Board,  the  examinations  were,  on  August  1,  1856, 
removed  to  that  town,  despite  the  protests  of  the  South  Shields  representatives,  and  this  gave 
rise  to  an  agitation  for  the  division  of  the  Board  which  was  carried  on  for  some  years.  Eventu- 
ally on  December  9,  1865,  the  Mayor,  Alderman  T.  Mofiett,  received  an  official  intimation 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  decided  that  *  South  Shields  shall  be  a  place  at  which  in  future 
there  will  be  a  Local  Marine  Board  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts.'     The  first  election  of  the  South  Shields  Board  was  held  in  Januar}' 

1866,  when  there  were  thirty-one  candidates  for  the  six  members  to  be  elected  by  the  ship- 
owners. The  poll  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  following :  John  Robinson,  East  King  Street ; 
Jos.  Wilson,  John  Lawrence  Hall,  John  Brodric  Dale,  James  Young,  and  John  Robinson, 
Adelaide  Street.  The  members  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  were  the  Mayor  of  South 
Shields  for  the  time  being,  Robert  Ingham,  M.P.,  Matthew  Cay,  James  Mather,  and  Henry  Bell. 
John  Walker  Lamb,  who,  as  secretary  of  the  South  Shields  Shipowners*  Society,  had  rendered 
much  service  to  the  movement,  was  appointed  secretary,  the  business  of  the  Board  being 
originally  transacted  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Customs  buildings.  The  accommodation  in 
time  proved  too  small,  and  in  1878  an  additional  building  was  added  at  the  rear  to  serve  as 
seamen's  waiting  room  and  room  for  the  engaging  of  crews,  with  an  examination  room  for 
the  Local  Marine  Board,  on  the  first  floor.  The  new  building  was  opened  on  December  11th 
that  year  by  Alderman  John  Readhead.  The  present  secretary  of  the  Local  Marine  Board  is 
Captain  Forrest,  and  examinations  are  now  held  weekly  at  South  Shields  and  Sunderland 
alternately. 

The  powers  contained  in  the  1861  Bill  for  the  building  of  a  new  Town  Hall  were  never 
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exercised.  The  proposal  to  build  a  pile  of  public  oflSces  on  the  site  of  the  old  parsonage  was 
dropped,  while  a  counter  proposal  to  erect  the  Town  Hall  in  the  centre  of  the  Market-Place, 
with  a  covered  market  underneath,  was  defeated,  as  was  a  later  revival  by  the  Town  Hall 
Committee  of  the  recommendation  that  the  new  building  should  be  erected  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Market-Place  at  a  cost  of  £4000.  The  question  then  rested  until  the  summer  of  1869, 
when  competitive  plans  for  a  building  on  the  site  of  the  old  Town  Hall  were  advertised  for, 
and  a  design  accepted,  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  handsome  building  with  a  tall  spire  and 
clock  tower.  Much  public  opposition,  however,  was  evoked  by  the  fact  that  the  scheme 
involved  the  demolition  of  the  old  Town  Hall,  and  the  coup  de  grdce  was  given  to  the  proposal 
by  a  letter  from  the  famous  North  Shields  artist,  Birket  Foster,  R.A.,  who  said  he  immensely 
admired  the  old  building  as  one  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  town ;  which 
had  a  character  of  its  own  and  one  which  (from  an  art  point  of  view)  it  was  desirable  should  be 
retained.  He  added :  *  Several  of  my  friends,  artists  of  high  standing,  whose  opinion  on  such 
matters  is  worth  having,  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that,  from  its  picturesqueness,  its  perfect 
suitability  to  its  purpose  and  to  its  site  and  surroundings,  it  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
buildings  in  the  North  of  England.  Besides  the  advantages  of  the  open  arches  as  a  shelter,  of 
which  it  seems  a  pity  to  deprive  the  people,  their  light  and  shadow,  with  the  extent  of  the 
Market-Place  seen  through  them,  are  exactly  what  is  wanted  on  the  site,  and  could  not  be  im- 
proved ;  and  no  new  building,  however  fine,  can  compensate  for  the  injury  which  their  loss  will 
be  to  the  appearance  of  the  town.  I  am  sure  that  if  Mr.  Ruskin's  opinion  were  taken  it  would 
be  similar  to  that  which  he  gave  to  the  people  of  Bradford  when  they  asked  him  to  inaugurate 
their  grand  Gothic  Town  Hall — that  they  had  no  business  with  a  building  of  the  kind — for 
South  Shields  has  an  artistic  character,  good  and  expressive  of  its  kind,  which  the  new  build- 
ing from  its  unsuitableness  will  destroy.  .  .  .  The  old  building,  of  whose  merits  familiarity  has, 
perhaps,  made  the  people  less  conscious  than  they  ought  to  be,  has  great  artistic  merit,  and  to 
destroy  it  would  be  an  act  of  vandalism,  which  would  certainly  soon  be  regretted.'  These 
views  were  endorsed  by  a  town's  meeting,  which,  by  a  large  majority,  condemned  the  scheme, 
and  the  Council  decided  to  drop  it.  A  few  years  later  a  scheme  for  erecting  public  buildings 
with  shops  or  a  covered  market  beneath,  on  the  site  of  the  premises  between  Dean  and  West 
Streets,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Market-Place,  was  brought  before  the  Council,  but  was  also 
rejected,  and  the  question  remained  in  abeyance  for  some  years. 

Not  the  least  difficult  part  of  the  work  of  the  Corporation  has  been  in  connection  with  the 

conversion  of  the  narrow  and  crooked  lanes  which  served  for  streets  in  the  old  town,  into 

tbi<3roughfares  capable  of  meeting  modern  requirements.     In  this  direction,  while  much  has 

boc^n  accomplished,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  some  opportunities  of  effecting  great 

im;provements  have  been  permitted   to  slip.     Many  proposals  were  made   and  rejected  for 

itri.  proving  the  communication  westward  from  the  Market-Place,  which  still  consisted  only  of 

tKo   narrow  lane  continuing  Church  Row  through  Swinburne's  Glass  Works  to  the  Mill  Dam, 

and  another  narrow  road  continuing  Ferry  Street  over  the  steep  Station  Bank  to  Cuthbert 

Street.    On  August  1852  the  Corporation  rejected  a  proposal  to  construct,  in  lieu  of  the  narrow 

^oa.<i  from  the  comer  of  Church  Row  to  the  foot  of  Station  Bank,  a  broad  road  to  Coronation 

Street,  the  latter  being  widened  and  continued  to  the  Mill  Dam,  Messrs.  Swinburne  &  Co. 

^a.ving  agreed  to  give  up  the  land  requisite  for  making  this  improvement  in  consideration  of 

^^^  narrow  lane  through  their  works  being  closed.      As  years  passed  on  the  need  for  this 

improvement  became  more  urgent,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town  in  the  High  Shields 

^tid  Tyne  Dock  Districts.    The  land  westward  of  the  Green's   High  Shields  freehold  was 
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enfranchised  and  laid  out  for  building  in  1859,  Eldon  and  the  adjoining  streets  being  erected 
thereon.  In  1861  the  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  Clenience,  proposed  to  open  up  the  Market- Place 
by  the  removal  of  the  old  parsonage  on  the  south  side  (which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
Corporation  at  a  cost  of  £1000),  and  to  construct  a  new  road,  wide,  straight,  and  level,  from  the 
Market-Place  to  Tyne  Dock.  Starting  from  the  north-west  corner  of  Church  Row,  the  new 
road  was  to  cross  Coronation  Street  by  a  bridge,  and  run  almost  on  a  level  to  the  top  of 
Conmiercial  Road,  near  Trinity  Church,  and  thence  by  Eldon  Street  direct  across  the  fields  to 
the  foot  of  Hudson  Street,  shortening  the  existing  route  by  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
forming  a  direct  and  easy  approach  from  the  Newcastle  turnpike  to  the  heart  of  the  town. 
From  the  bridge  over  Coronation  Street  he  proposed  to  construct  another  new  road  with  an 
easy  gradient  over  Station  Bank  into  Cuthbert  Street,  improving  the  comuumication  with  the 
Laygate  District.  The  estimated  cost  was  only  £2500  to  £3000,  and  the  construction  of  the 
new  thoroughfare  was  strongly  urged  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  demolition  of  the 
old  parsonage  was  agreed  to  and  carried  out,  and  the  enlarged  Market-Place  repaved,  the 
famous  old  well  mentioned  elsewhere  being  filled  up  in  the  course  of  the  work ;  but  the  Council 
refused  to  sanction  the  construction  of  the  new  road  from  the  Market-Place  to  Tyne  Dock. 

The  Council  did,  however,  agree  to  reconstruct  at  a  cost  of  £4000  the  road  between  Learn 
Lane  End  and  the  Don  Bridge  at  East  Jarrow,  which  was  described  as  nothing  more  than  an 
embankment  of  manufacturers'  rubbish,  and  had  never  been  properly  made.  The  new  Don 
Bridge,  built  in  1844  to  enable  large  craft  to  pass  under  it,  had  lost  its  raison  d'etre  by  the  filling 
up  of  the  channel  to  landward,  and  was  replaced  by  a  culvert.  This  improvement  was  only 
agreed  to  after  a  long  fight,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Council  settled  once  for  all  a  much- 
debated  question  of  principle.  Up  to  that  time  the  majority  of  its  members  had  adhered  to 
the  curious  economic  heresy  that  all  works  undertaken,  no  matter  how  permanent  in  character, 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  current  rates,  and  this  rule  was  only  relaxed  when  the  first 
sewerage  scheme  was  executed,  to  the  extent  that  part  of  the  cost  was  borrowed  for  a  limited 
number  of  years,  and  charged  upon  the  special  districts  concerned.  The  *  progressive '  members 
of  the  Council,  headed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  strongly  contended  that  as  the  reconstruction  of 
the  road  and  the  Don  Bridge  would  be  a  permanent  improvement,  its  cost  should  be  borrowed 
and  the  loan  repaid  over  a  term  of  years.  The  opposite  party  in  the  Council,  headed  by  Alder- 
man Strachan,  contended  strongly  for  the  retention  of  the  policy  of  *  Pay  as  you  go.'  The 
*  Progressives '  eventually  triumphed.  The  money  was  borrowed,  and  the  road  completed  in 
time  for  a  daily  service  of  onmibuses  between  South  Shields  and  Jarrow  to  commence  running 
over  it  in  May  18G3. 

The  adoption  of  this  principle  of  borrowing  for  permanent  improvements  enabled  the  Council 
in  December  1863  to  enter  upon  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  repaving  and  flagging  the  streets 
involving  an  expenditure  of  £3000  per  annum  for  five  years.     A  beginning  had  been  made  in 
185G  with  the  construction  of  a  street  continuing  King  Street  seawards,  to  which  the  name  of 
German  Street  was  given,  but  it  was  not  until  1862  that  the  street  was  properly  made  and 
extended  from  the  Workhouse  corner  to  the  South  Pier,  Mr.  Robert  Ingham  giving  up  th 
land  for  this  portion  of  the  road,  while  the  Tyne  Commissioners  defrayed  half  the  cost  of  tb 
extension.     The  street  was  at  the  same  time  rechristened  Ocean  Road,  and  the  roads  crossin; 
it  to  the  north  and  south,  from  the  Lawe  to  the  Mariners'  Cottages,  were  improved,  and  t 
road  in  front  of  the  Lawe  rendered  passable.     In  1869  the  lower  part  of  Fowler  Street,  then 
mere  lane  in  width,  was  widened  by  setting  back  the  boundary  wall  of  the  old  Chapel  of 
now  St.  Thomas*  Church,  the  entrance  to  Catherine  Street  being  similarly  widened.    Shoit-Zl^ 
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afterwards  Westoe  Road  was  widened  throughout  its  length.  In  1870  the  long-delayed  im- 
provement of  the  western  approach  to  the  Market-Place  was  effected.  In  place  of  the  two 
narrow  roads,  one  leading  straight  from  Church  Row  through  Swinburne's  Glass  Works  to  the 
Mill  Dam,  the  other  running  along  the  western  boundary  of  the  Churchyard,  and  over  a  very 
steep  hill  into  Green  Street,  there  was  constructed  a  broad  road  from  the  western  end  of 
Church  Row  to  Coronation  Street,  and  thence  to  the  Mill  Dam,  eighteen  feet  being  taken  from 
the  western  side  of  the  Churchyard  for  this  purpose,  while  the  proprietors  of  the  glass  works  gave 
up  a  considerable  strip  of  land  on  the  opposite  side  in  consideration  of  obtaining  the  site  of  the 
old  lane  through  their  works.  Station  Road  was  widened  ton  feet  throughout  from  the  crossing 
of  Coronation  Street  to  St.  Hilda's  Colliery  gates,  and  the  gradient  of  the  bank  considerably 
reduced. 

The  transfer  of  the  estates  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
about  1870  marked  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  South  Shields,  since  the  Commissioners  in 
the  administration  of  their  estates  adopted  a  wise  and  liberal  policy.     They  bought  up  the 
leasehold  of  several  South  Shields  estates,  including  those  of  Mr.  Ingham  and  Mr.  Green,  and 
laid  out  large  blocks  of  land  for  building  sites,  constructing  new  streets  and  thoroughfares ;  and, 
abolishing  the  old  twenty-one  years'  leases,  sold  the  land  cither  as  freehold  or  on  999  years' 
building  leases.     Several  important  new  thoroughfares  and  street  improvements  were  obtained 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  their  estates.     In  laying  out  the  Field  House  estate  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ocean  Road,  a  new  thoroughfare  (now  Baring  Street)  was  constructed 
from  Ocean  Road  to  Military  Road,  and  in  connection  with  this  another  costly  improvement 
was  effected  by  the  construction  of  sloping  roads  supported  by  heavy  retaining  walls  from 
Military  Road  and  Green's  Place  into  Pilot  Street,  part  of  the  expense  of  the  work  being  borne 
by  the  Tyne  Commissioners.     Another  new  thoroughfare — now  Roman  Road — formed  a  con- 
tinuation of  Shortridge  Street  to  Green's  Place.^     Several  cross  streets  were  laid  out,  including 
Fort  Street,  from  St.  Stephen's  Street  on  the  Lawe  to  Mile  End  Road,  the   construction   of 
^which  involved  the  levelling  of  the  ballast  heap  which  had  carried  Salmon's  ballast  railway 
over  Mile  End  Road  to  the  Lawe  ballast  hills.     Daring  the  construction  of  these  streets,  also, 
t^he  Roman  remains  on  the  Lawe  were  excavated  and  examined. 

Several  other  important  thoroughfares  were  projected,  but  were  not  carried   out.     One 
<z>ver  a  mile  in  length,  was  to  have  started  from  the  Bottle  Works  (now  Eltringham's  Works)  in 
ast  Holborn,  and  to  have  run  across  Cookson  &  Co.'s  land  to  Green  Street,  and  then  by  what  is 
ow  Victoria  Road  to  Westoe  Lane,  being  continued  thence  direct  to  the  sea  beach  a  little  to 
lie  southward  of  the  Bent  House.     Another,  parallel  with  the  last,  was  to  have  run  from  the 
Id  steam  mill  in  Hardwick  Street,  Holborn,  to  the  sea.     The  construction  of  the  loop   line 
rom  High  Shields  Station  to  the  Mile  End  Road  Station,  and  the  concessions  granted  by  the 
Corporation  in   1874  to  the  Whitburn  Coal  Company  for   the  making  of  a  private  line  of 
ilway  from    Marsden   across  Westoe   Road,  etc.,  prevented    the  formation  of    these   roads, 
liich  would  have  given  easy  and  direct  access  from  the  Holborn  and  west  end  portion  of  the 
wn  to  the  sea  beach.     What  is  now  Victoria  Road  was  the  only  portion  of  the  scheme 
Alised.     Another  main  artery  of  traffic  was  projected  from  the  eastern  end  of  Tyne  Dock 
*    Corstorphine  Town  by  River  Street,  through   the   Smith  Street  tunnel,  over  the  Jarrow 
iietnical  Company's  land,  and  thence  by  the  end  of  Eldon  Street  to  the  junction  of  Dean  and 

*  This  road  could  not  be  comploted  ow  in^  to  the  refusal       only  completed  on  the  purchase  of  the  Field  House  land 
^f   the  then  owner  of  Field  House  to  sell  any  portion  of  his       by  the  Corporation  in  1S9S. 
^'Tound  for  street-widening  purposes,  and  the  street  was 
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Laygato  Lanes,  giving  a  direct  road  to  Westoe.  This  thoroughfare  has  never  been  wholly 
constructed,  although  the  Corporation  has  lately  decided  upon  the  widening  of  Smith  Street 
tunnel  and  River  Street.  Two  thoroughfares  constructed  as  a  result  of  the  laying  out  of  the 
Coniniissioners  estates  were  Chichester  Road,  from  Westoe  Road  to  Dean  Lane  (later  con- 
tinued by  Stanhope  Road  into  Boldon  Lane,  giving  a  continuous  thoroughfare  one  and  a  half 
mile  long  and  tifty  feet  wide),  and  Mowbray  Road,  constructed  in  1878  from  Westoe  Road  to 
the  sea.  A  new  sea  road  was  about  the  same  time  constructed  from  Ravensbourne  Terrace  to 
the  foreshore.  Subsequently,  the  seaward  ends  of  these  latter  roads,  and  of  Ocean  Road,  were 
united  by  the  construction  of  a  new  road  which  runs  from  Pier  Approach  to  near  Trow  Rocks, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  no  distant  date  will  be  continued  along  the  rock  tops  to  Marsden,  thus 
giving  a  picturesque  coast  road  into  Whitburn,  Roker,  and  Sunderland.  Station  Road  was 
widened  through  to  Cuthbert  Street  in  1882  at  a  cost  of  £4000,  by  taking  off  a  slice  from  the 
Station  ballast  hill  on  the  west  side,  heavy  concrete  retaining  walls  being  erected  to  support 
the  remainder  of  the  hill.  In  the  following  year  a  still  greater  street  improvement  was  carried 
out,  involving  the  widening  of  Commercial  Road  between  the  Mill  Dam  and  Cone  Street,  and 
the  lowering  of  its  very  steep  gradient,  the  material  from  the  excavations  being  utilised  to  fill 
up  part  of  the  Mill  Dam  gut.    The  total  cost  of  the  work  was  about  £4000. 

The  most  satisfactory  and  beneficial  section  of  the  work  of  the  Corporation  has  been  in 
regard  to  public  health  and  sanitation.  In  the  first  two  decades  of  the  CounciFs  existence, 
however,  comparatively  little  was  done  towards  safeguarding  the  public  health,  and  strong 
resistance  was  offered  even  to  such  elementary  sanitary  reforms  as  the  removal  of  piggeries  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  town.  While  the  discontinuance  of  intramural 
burials,  the  provision  of  an  efficient  drainage  system,  and  of  a  purer  and  more  abundant  supply 
of  water  had  mitigated  to  some  extent  the  conditions  contributory  to  epidemics  in  the  town,  it 
long  lay  open  to  the  importation  of  infection  from  abroad,  no  precautions  worthy  of  the  name 
being  adopted,  and  no  cholera  hospital  being  provided.  Another  invasion  of  cholera  being 
threatened  in  180G,  the  South  Shields  Corporation  invited  Tynemouth,  Gateshead,  and  New- 
castle to  co-operate  in  providing  a  joint  cholera  hospital  for  the  Tyne.  The  two  former 
boroughs  agreed,  but  the  Admiralty  refused  to  supply  a  vessel  for  the  purposa  Tynemouth 
and  South  Shields  then  proceeded  to  provide  cholera  hospitals  on  their  own  account.  That  at 
Tynemouth  was  completed,  but  not  furnished,  that  at  South  Shields  had  not  been  commenced, 
when  in  June  the  barque  Clio  arrived  in  the  Tyne  from  Hamburg  with  a  cholera  case  on  board, 
the  patient  dying  next  day  before  the  two  authorities  had  decided  which  was  responsible  for  his 
accommodation.  South  Shields  at  once  set  about  the  erection  of  a  wooden  cholera  hospital, 
containing  nine  beds,  niu*ses'  rooms,  etc.,  at  the  foot  of  Salmon's  Ballast  Hill  at  the  Lawe,  the 
building  being  opened  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  with  Dr.  Denham  as  medical  officer.  Before  it 
was  ready  two  more  cholera  cases  were  notified,  on  July  14th,  in  a  lodging-house  in  Union  AUey. 
The  patients  were  removed  to  the  Workhouse  Hospital,  where  they  died.  Several  fatal  cases 
occurred  on  the  river,  and  two  more  in  the  town  on  October  5th,  the  town  not  being  reported  free 
from  cholera  until  November  22nd.  In  connection  with  this  outbreak  Dr.  Denham  strongly 
urged  upon  the  authorities  the  great  danger  to  the  public,  arising  from  the  fact  that  every  case 
of  cholera  occurring  on  the  river  had  to  be  brought  through  the  town  to  the  hospital.  To  avoid 
this,  the  Guardians  suggested  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  procure  the  use  of  the  missicm 
ship  Diamond  as  a  floating  hospital, '  since  the  sailors  would  not  or  at  any  rate  did  not  go  to  it 
to  attend  service,'  and  that  a  Local  Grovemment  Order  should  be  obtained,  enforcing  joint 
contributions  from  the  riverside  authorities  towards  the  cost.     It  was  not  until  several  years 
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held  office  until  January  1891,  when,  on  his  appointment  as  County  Health  Officer  for  Renfrew- 
shire, he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  T.  Eustace  Hill.  On  Dr.  Hill's  election  as  the  first  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Durham  County  Council  in  1892,  Dr.  W.  H.  Turnbull  succeeded  him.  Dr.  Turn- 
bull  died  suddenly  while  in  London  on  Corporation  business  in  April  1901,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Boyd,  the  present  Medical  Officer.  Under  the  control  of  these  successive  officials  a  large 
number  of  insanitary  premises  have  been  closed  or  pulled  down,  including  the  colliery  village  at 
Templetown  erected  in  1810, when  Simon  Temple  sunk  the  colliery;  while  almost  the  whole 
of  the  cellar  dwellings  which  formed  such  an  objectionable  feature  in  the  town  have  been  swept 
away.  In  1871,  of  every  thousand  houses  under  £15  rental  in  the  town  541  were  single-room 
tenements,  but  the  proportion  had  fallen  by  1887  to  280  per  thousand  houses  under  £15.  A 
thorough  system  of  ventilation  of  sewers  has  been  carried  out,  and  many  sanitary  reforms 
introduced. 

One  of  the  first  reforms  Dr.  Spear  succeeded  in  effecting  was  the  more  rigorous  safe- 
guarding, not  only  of  the  Harbour  Boroughs  but  the  whole  district,  from  the  risk  of 
importation  of  disease  by  the  shipping.  This  object  was  partly  attained  in  1876,  when  by 
the  voluntary  co-operation  of  some  of  the  local  authorities  a  system  of  inspection  of  vessels 
was  established,  and  the  old  Durham  ferryboat  purchased  and  fitted  up  as  a  hospital  ship. 
She  was  maintained  under  a  voluntary  arrangement  by  joint  contributions  of  the  neighbouring 
sanitary  authorities,  until  the  establishment  on  May  18,  1882,  of  the  Tyne  Port  Sanitary 
Authority,  charged  with  the  sanitary  supervision  of  the  whole  of  the  waterway  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  shipping  frequenting  it.  The  Authority  consists  of  representatives  elected  by  each 
of  the  boroughs  and  sanitary  authorities  whose  district  borders  upon  the  navigable  waterway. 
The  hospital  'ship'  proved  inadequate,  and  the  Admiralty  being  unwilling  to  lend  an  old 
warship,  a  galliot  was  purchased  for  the  purpose,  and,  after  alterations,  moored  alongside  the 
old  Durhcini  in  September  1884,  two  wards  being  thus  provided,  with  eight  and  four  beds 
respectively.  In  the  following  year  this  temporary  arrangement  was  replaced  by  the  large 
floating  hospital  in  Jarrow  Slake,  especially  designed  and  built  for  the  purpose.  The  medical 
officers  and  inspectors  of  the  Tyne  Authority  examine  the  crews  of  all  vessels  arriving  from 
infected  ports,  or  on  board  of  which  any  cases  of  illness  are  reported,  and  maintain  a  strict 
oversight  upon  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  thousands  of  vessels  which  annually  visit  the 
Tyne.  During  1902  8022  vessels  were  inspected,  their  crews  and  passengers  (including 
emigrants,  to  whom  special  attention  is  given)  numbering  166,891  persons.  Whenever  required, 
orders  for  remedying  structural  defects,  or  for  the  cleansing  of  the  vessels  or  forecastles,  are 
made  and  enforced,  and  apart  from  the  protection  which  the  system  affords  to  the  health  of 
the  district,  the  benefit  to  seamen,  achieved  through  the  improved  conditions  thus  enforced  on 
shipboard,  has  in  itself  been  incalculable. 

Dr.  Spear  again  and  again  urged  upon  the  Council  the  necessity  for  providing  an 
adequate  hospital  for  infectious  diseases,  describing  the  then  existing  small-pox  hospital 
very  truly  as  'little  better  than  a  shed.*  Eventually,  in  1877,  the  Council  purchased  two  acres 
of  land  in  a  central  situation  in  Dean  Lane  for  £500  per  acre.  On  this  a  building  with 
accommodation  for  thirty-two  patients  in  four  pavilion  wards,  at  a  cost  of  £5400,  was  approved, 
but  no  action  was  taken  for  some  years,  the  old  hospital  of  the  Ocean  Road  Workhouse  still 
continuing  to  be  used.  It  was  not  until  1880  that  steps  to  build  a  hospital  were  taken. 
It  was  then  proposed  to  build  a  joint  institution  for  South  Shields,  Jarrow,  and  Hebbum, 
but  the  project  fell  through,  and  in  1882  the  Corporation  set  about  erecting  the  Deans  - 
Hospital,  with  accommodation  for  thirty-four  patients.    This  was  opened  on  May  9,  1888^ 
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and  the  Corporation  very  wisely  decided  to  make  it  free  of  charge  to  all  townspeople.  In 
1888  a  threatened  outbreak  of  small-pox  induced  the  Corporation  to  decide  upon  the  erection 
of  a  small-pox  hospital,  adjoining  the  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  at  the  Deans,  at  a  cost  of 
£1100,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  absolutely  declined  to  sanction  the  erection  of  such 
a  building  in  any  sort  of  association  with  the  existing  hospital.  A  site  of  two  acres  at  White 
Leas,  between  Harton  Colliery  and  East  Boldon,  outside  the  Borough  boundary,  was  acquired 
in  1892,  and  Dr.  Hill  recommended  the  erection  of  a  two- ward  hut  thereon,  with  an  admini- 
strative block  which  would  last  twenty  years,  by  which  time  he  predicted  '  small-pox  would 
be  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo.'  A  hospital  of  corrugated  iron  was  erected,  and  proved  of  great 
benefit  in  several  cases  where  small-pox  has  been  imported  to  the  town.  In  1898,  the 
building  being  far  from  waterproof  and  comfortable,  the  Corporation  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  erection  of  a  permanent  building,  which  was  completed  early  in  1902  at  a  cost  of  £12,000. 
The  old  corrugated  iron  building  was  re-erected  at  the  Deans  as  a  temporary  addition  to  the 
fever  hospital,  which  had  become  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  Borough. 

Under  successive  medical  officers  the  system  of  sanitation  and  scavenging  in  the  town 
has  been  reformed,  the  Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act  adopted,  and  a  Health  Depart- 
ment established,  equipped  with  a  staff  of  four  inspectors  of  nuisances,  one  inspector  of  food, 
drugs,  and  slaughterhouses,  and  two  clerks.  The  Department  has  ambulance  vans  and  all 
modem  appliances.  The  various  reforms  effected  since  the  establishment  of  the  Health 
Department  have  had  the  good  result  of  reducing  the  death-rate  in  South  Shields  from  one 
of  the  highest  to  one  of  the  lowest  for  any  largo  borough  in  the  kingdom.  Indeed  it  has 
fallen  as  low  as  16*7  per  thousand  in  1874,  and  17'2  per  thousand  in  1897.  In  1900  it  was 
21*4,  in  1901  20*6.  Its  steady  decrease  over  given  periods  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table 
of  the  mean  death-rate  for  the  Borough,  compared  with  that  for  the  selected  large  towns  in 
tlie  kingdom,  as  given  in  the  Registrar-Generars  reports : — 


1841-50. 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1891-1900. 

Tiarge  towns*  average . 

24 

23 

23 

22-9 

22  3 

19-93 

South  Shields      ,, 

26 

24 

24 

251 

20-8 

201 

Wliat  this  reduction  in  the  death-rate  means  may  be  judged  from  a  simple  illustration  used 

Dr.  Munro  in  his  review  of  twenty  years*  sanitary  work  in  the  Borough.     Had  the  appalling 

tth-rate  of  1871  prevailed  in  1901,  1722  more  persons  would  have  died  in  the  Borough, 

hile  had  even  the  average  rate  of  1871-80  prevailed,  the  additional  sacrifice  of  life  would 

c^e  amounted  to  436.     That  is  to  say,  the  better  sanitation  and  improved  conditions  of  life 

the  town  have  saved  that  number  of  lives  per  year,  as  compared  with  the  number  that 

Id  have  been  lost  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

One  singular  and  very  troublesome  duty  which  devolved  upon  the  Corporation  was  in 

gard  to  what  was  known  as  the  underground  fire,  which  raged  in  the  High  Shields  district 

for     several  years.     The  district  aliected  was  one  in  which  houses  and  buildings  had  been 

erocted  on  heaps  of  refuse   from   the  ancient  saltpans.      These  heaps  consisted   of  ashes, 

Vmperfectly  consumed  coals,  and  the  waste  salt  and  lime  thrown  out  from  the  pans.     The 

ft^^t  mention  of  an  underground  fire  occurs  in  Syke's  and  Richardson's  compilations  under 

iate  1785,  when  the  destruction  of  a  meeting-house  thereby  is  mentioned.     Further  mention 

^  found,  as  already  stated,  in  1793.     For  nearly  another  century  nothing  was  heard  of  the 

^te.    In  February  1872,  however,  indications  of  an  underground  fire  were  found  in  Harrison's 

I  Court,  Carpenter's    Hill.      The   outbreak    occurred  amongst  what  was   believed   to   be  the 
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oldest  portion  of  the  deposit,  and  close  up  to  what  was  then  Mr.  Newland's  foundry,  against 
the  outer  walls  of  which  was  a  furnace  for  drying  moulds.      Whether  the  fire  originated 
from   this   or  from   some  other    strong   fire    applied    externally   to   the    heap    of   rubbish, 
was  unknown,  but  the  theory  of  spontaneous  combustion  was  generally  considered  as  im- 
probable.   The  fire  extended  to  the  streets  and  courts  above  the  hill,  and  gradually  worked 
its  way  southward  to  Commercial  Road,  and  eastward  to  Nile  Street,  in  the  latter  of  which 
it  set  fire  to  two  houses  in  July  1876.     In  all,  about  twenty  houses  were  destroyed.     The 
Corporation  cut  a  wide  trench  through  the  ballast  to  the  clay,  along  the  entire  length  of  Hill 
Street,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  fire  to  Johnson's  Hill  at  the  south,  while  a  like 
trench  was  cut  along  Nile  Street  and  Commercial  Road  to  prevent  its  extension  to  the  north,  the 
total  cost  of  this  work  being  over  £650.    The  fire  reappeared  in  1881  near  Laygate  Street,  the 
Corporation  having  to  purchase  a  considerable  amount  of  property  in  that  street  in  order  to  put 
down  another  trench  to  cut  off  the  fire,  which  was  not,  however,  subdued  until  well  into  1882. 
Naturally,  this  curious  phenomenon  gave  rise  to  much  joking  at  the  expense  of  South  Shields. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  Borough  in  the  early  seventies  brought  the  question  of  public 
buildings  once  more  to  the  front.     In  1877,  the  Corporation,  largely  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
then  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  J.  M.  Moore,  and  the  agent  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Alderman 
Broughton,  obtained  on  a  999  years'  lease,  at  a  ground  rent  of  £60  per  annum,  an  ideal  site 
for  the  purpose,  a  plot  of  2  J  acres  of  land  in  front  of  Ogle  Terrace  at  its  junction  with  Westoe 
Road,  with  the  proviso  that  the  land  might  be  enfranchised  at  thirty  years'  purchase — that  is, 
for  £1800 — for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  only.    The  late  Mr.  John  Harrison,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  Local  Government  Board  inspectors,  and  a  native  of  the  district,  was  wont 
to  declare  that  no  town  of  his  acquaintance  posisessed  so  admirable  a  site  for  public  buildings. 
In  order  to  utilise  this  site  and  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  Corporation,  the  Town  Council 
decided   in  the   autumn  of  1878  to  promote  another  Improvement  Bill.      The  Bill,  which 
obtained  the  sanction  of  a  statutory  town's  meeting  in  November  that  year,  proposed  to  extend 
the  area  of  the  Borough  by  the  inclusion  of  the  whole  or  part  of  Harton  township  ;  to  increase 
the  number  of  municipal  wards,  and  also  the  number  of  councillors  and  aldermen ;  to  confirm 
the  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  the  Stone  Quay  and  to  authorise  its  extension,  together 
with  the  adjoining  Corporation  quay,  to  the  deep-water  line;   to  authorise  the   Council  to 
purchase  1660  yards  of  land  between  Shad  well  Street  and  the  river,  between  Salmon's  Quay 
and  Cook's  Quay,  for  the  construction  of  a  fish  quay,  having  a  frontage  of  ninety-one  feet 
to  the  river.    The  Bill  also  empowered  the  Corporation  to  construct  a  new  road  from  the 
terminus  of  the  proposed  road  at  Trow  Rocks  on  to  a  junction  at  Marsden  with  the  existing 
road  from  thence  to  Whitburn  (forming  a  direct  road  along  the  coast  between  Shields  and 
Sunderland) ;  to  erect  a  Town  Hall  and  municipal  offices  on  the  Ogle  Terrace  or  other  site 
in  the  town ;    to  acquire  land  in  or  within  two  miles  of  the  Borough,  for  parks,  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  roads ;  to .  provide  public  salt-water  baths ;  to  establish  ferries ;  to  purchase  the 
gas-works,  and  to  undertake  the  supply  of  gas   or  other  artificial  means  of  lighting;  to 
make  new  bye-laws,  and  to  increase  the  borrowing  and  rating  powers  of  the  Corporation. 
The  Bill  was  formally  approved  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Council,  but  at  the  statutory 
meeting  in  January  1879,  owing  to  the  absence  of  several  supporters  of  the  measure,  the  vote 
in  its  favour,  sixteen  to  eight,  fell  one  short  of  the  clear  majority  of  the  whole  Council  required 
by  the  Borough  Funds  Act,  and  the  measure  was  dropped,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  town.    The 
Stone  or  Bottle  House  Quay  was  eventually  sold  to  Messrs.  Toward  &  Eltringham  for  the 
construction  of  their  engine  and  boiler  works. 
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During  the  discussion  on  this  Bill  Mr.  (afterwards  Alderman)  J.  R.  Lawson  strongly 
urged  the  construction  of  a  fish  dock,  with  railway  communication,  in  order  to  make  the 
town  a  centre  of  the  deep-sea  fishing  industry.  After  some  years'  advocacy  he  induced  the 
Town  Council  to  adopt  a  resolution  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme.  Mr.  J.  Watt  Sandeman,  C.E., 
of  Newcastle,  was  engaged  to  advise  upon  the  utilisation  of  the  river  frontage  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  for  public  quays  and  fish  docks.  In  his  report,  dated  November  1883,  he 
proposed  a  large  and  comprehensive  scheme.  Taking  the  line  of  narrow,  dilapidated,  and 
overcrowded  streets  from  the  Market  Place  eastward — Thrift  Street,  Long  Row,  Wapping, 
Shadwell,  and  Pilot  Streets — he  proposed  to  sweep  away  entirely  their  riverward  side,  in 
order  to  provide  a  large  deep-water  quay,  2580  feet  in  length,  extending  from  the  old 
Stanhope  and  Tyne  Drops  (now  Messrs.  J.  P.  Wardle  &  Co.*s  timber  yard)  to  Messrs. 
Rennoldson's  engine-works,  with  a  smaller  quay  between  the  engine-works  and  shipyard  of 
the  same  firm.  Beyond  the  shipyard  (where  is  now  the  Coble  Landing  and  oil-tanks)  he 
designed  a  fishery  harbour,  four  acres  in  extent,  with  a  depth  of  12  feet  at  low  water  and 
26  feet  at  high  water,  capable  of  accommodating  200  of  the  largest  class  of  herring-boats 
and  of  admitting  steam- trawlers  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  The  scheme  also  included  a 
branch  railway  from  the  North-Eastern  line,  opposite  the  Stanhope  Drops,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  quay;  and  new  roads  on  an  easy  gradient  from  the  fishery  harbour  and 
quay  into  Mile  End  Road,  while  a  broad  thoroughfare,  starting  from  the  Market  Place., 
with  a  width  of  60  feet,  was  to  sweep  along  the  full  length  of  the  new  quay  and  be 
continued  round  the  foot  of  the  La  we  to  join  Ocean  Road  at  the  pier  end.  The  quay,  as 
designed  by  him,  would,  Mr.  Sandeman  said,  in  future  become  to  South  Shields  what  the 
Quayside  is  to  Newcastle.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  the  fishery  harbour  and  the  approaches 
at  £145,171,  and  of  the  two  quays  and  new  thoroughfares  at  £129,098,  deducting  the  value 
of  the  surplus  land  available  for  building  sites,  and  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  railway, 
estimated  at  £9,390,  which  he  anticipated  the  Railway  Company  would  construct.  Months 
of  discussion  on  the  project  ensued.  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  Chairman  of  the  Tyne  Commission, 
^nd  M.P.  for  the  Borough,  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Sandeman,  urged  the  substitution  for 
t*he  fishery  harbour  (which  would  entail  heavy  excavation  and  a  costly  retaining- wall)  of 
^fc  timber  quay,  900  feet  long,  fit  for  both  fishing  and  general  trade,  which  could  be  con- 
:r5tructed  for  £27,000,  inclusive  of  land,  while  its  erection  would  not  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  Mr.  Sandeman*s  larger  quay  scheme  in  the  future.  Eventually  the  entire  scheme 
^w^as  dropped,  to  the  lasting  loss  of  the  Borough. 

Another  great  scheme  of  improvement  was  brought  forward  in  the  early  eighties  by 
jMr.    (now   Sir)  Charles    M.   Palmer,   then  one   of   the  directors   of    the  Tyne   Plate  Glass 
Company.     This  involved  the  purchase  of  Cookson's  Quay  as  a  ferry  landing,  and  the  con- 
^iciviation  of  Dean  Street  from  the  Market-Place  westward  towards  the  river,  thus  affording  a 
J^ix-ect  approach  to  the  ferry.     The  latter,  he  proposed,  should  be  reached  by  a  long  gangway 
leading  to  a  large  floating  pontoon  landing  (similar  to  those  at  the  Princess  Landing,  Liver- 
pool), which  should  be  utilised   alike  for  the  horse  and  cart,  the  Tyne  General,  and   the 
^^^SRested   Circular  Harbour  Ferries.      The  remainder  of  Cookson's  Quay  would  be  added 
^^    the  Corporation  Quay   at    the  Mill  Dam,  which  would  thus  be  left  entirely  free  for 
^nipping  and   extended  to  the  deep-water  line.       To   develop    the   quay   and  relieve   the 
Pressure  of  traffic   in   King  Street,  he  proposed   the  construction  of  a  new  thoroughfare, 
^vuining  direct  from  the  Mill  Dam  through  part  of  the  works  of  the  Plate  Glass  Company 
^liow  utilised   as   the   Hilda   Colliery  Coal  Staithes),  across  St  Hild's  Churchyard,  passing 
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on  the  south  side  of  the  church  into  Barrington  Street,  which  was  to  be  continued  through 
the  site  of  the  old  police  buildings  in  Waterloo  Vale  and  of  the  Phoenix  Glass  Works  behind 
them,  and  by  a  tunnel  under  the  railway  into  Fowler  Street.  The  construction  of  new 
municipal  buildings  and  the  practical  reconstruction  of  the  low-class  property  in  Waterloo 
Vale  formed  part  of  the  scheme.  Part  of  the  site  of  the  old  Phoenix  Works,  between 
Waterloo  Vale  and  the  railway,  was  purchased  in  June  1883  with  a  view  of  carrying  it 
into  effect.  The  then  Mayor,  Alderman  Mabane,  in  the  following  year  induced  the  Council 
to  decide  upon  the  erection  of  a  complete  block  of  municipal  buildings,  including  Town 
Hall,  Council  Chamber,  Committee-Rooms,  and  offices  for  the  whole  of  the  Corporation  staff, 
Police  Courts,  offices,  and  cells,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000,  exclusive  of  site.  It  was  on  the 
question  of  site  that  the  scheme  was  eventually  wrecked.  One  section  of  the  Council 
wished  to  erect  the  public  buildings  in  Barrington  Street  or  on  the  site  of  the  Phoenix 
Works,  as  part  of  the  scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  new  street  just  mentioned.  Another 
favoured  the  utilisation  of  the  Ogle  Terrace  site  already  referred  to.  The  other  sites 
proposed  were  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Market-Place  (including  Mr.  J.  M.  Moore's 
Offices  and  the  Central  Hall),  which  would  cost  £15,000,  and  one  in  Ocean  Road,  which 
would  cost  £1,700.  The  Council,  by  a  large  majority,  decided  to  build  on  the  Ogle  Terrace 
site ;  but  a  town's  meeting  on  August  13,  1884,  decided  against  the  scheme  altogether, 
and  it  was  consequently  abandoned. 

The  construction  of  tramways  in  the  Borough  was  first  proposed  in  1879,  when  rival 
schemes,  presented  by  private  firms,  were  put  forward.  Messrs.  NichoUs,  Smith,  & 
Haynes,  of  London,  proposed  to  construct  a  tramway,  with  a  3  feet  6  inch  gauge,  from 
Gateshead,  through  Felling,  Hebburn,  and  Jarrow  to  South  Shields,  giving  the  Corporation 
the  option  of  purchase  in  seven  years.  Messrs.  Menzies  &  Blagburn,  of  Newcastle,  proposed 
to  lay  tramways  of  the  standard  or  4  feet  8J  inch  gauge  within  the  Borough  only,  and 
to  give  the  Corporation  the  option  of  purchase  upon  completion.  Both  schemes  fell 
through,  but  in  November  of  the  following  year  Parliamentary  notices  appeared  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  South  Shields  and  District  Tramway  Company,  for  the  construction 
of  tramways  from  the  terminus  of  the  Gateshead  lines  through  Hebburn  and  Jarrow  into 
East  Jarrow,  and  by  Slake  Terrace  (Tyne  Dock)  across  the  Garden  Row  (past  St.  Marys 
Church),  by  Richard  Street  into  Commercial  Road,  thence  by  Laygate  Lane,  Green  Street, 
the  Market-Place,  and  Ocean  Road,  to  the  Pier.  A  loop  line  was  to  run  from  Laygate 
Lane  by  Dean  Lane,  Westoe  Lane,  and  Fowler  Street,  to  the  north  end  of  Mile  End  Road. 
The  Corporation,  at  a  meeting  a  few  days  later,  decided  to  apply  for  powers  to  construct 
lines  within  the  Borough,  a  proposal  to  acquire  powers  for  the  Corporation  to  work  the 
tramways  directly  being  ruled  out  of  order  as  contrary  to  the  Tramways  Act  of  1870. 
The  Corporation  scheme  proposed  a  line  3f  miles  long,  commencing  at  the  Borough 
boundary  at  the  Don  Bridge,  and  running  by  Slake  Terrace,  Templetown,  Corstorphine 
Town,  Laygate  Lane,  Green  Street,  and  the  Market-Place  to  the  Pier,  with  a  loop  line 
from  Laygate  along  the  same  route  as  in  the  Company's  Bill,  to  the  end  of  Mile  End 
Road.  The  portion  of  the  Jarrow  Company's  scheme  with  regard  to  lines  within  the 
Borough  was  withdrawn,  but  they  sought  and  obtained  power  to  construct  the  remaining 
lines  from  the  Don  Bridge  to  the  Gateshead  terminus.  The  Corporation  obtained  a  Pro- 
visional Order  in  due  course,  authorising  the  construction  of  lines  on  the  4  feet  8|  inch 
gauge,  and  the  borrowing  of  £50,000  for  the  purpose,  to  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years.     The  use  of  mechanical   traction  was  prohibited,  until  the  streets  along  the  route 
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latter  time-signal  was  soon  restarted,  the  cost  being  borne  by  the  two  Corporations  and  the 
Tyne  Commissioners.  In  September  1888  the  South  Shields  Council  withdrew  its  subscription 
to  the  time-gun,  but  the  public  refused  to  be  deprived  of  so  popular  an  institution,  and  the 
daily  signal  was  again  restarted.  The  Corporation  has  also  provided  public  clocks  in  Holy 
Trinity  and  St.  Hild's  Churches,  the  latter  being  set  agoing  by  Miss  E.  J.  Eltringham,  daughter 
of  the  Mayor  (Mr.  J.  T.  Eltringham,  J.P.)  and  Miss  Norah  Armstrong,  grand-daughter  of 
the  Town  Clerk,  on  May  22,  1886.  A  public  clock  has  also  been  provided  in  the  Lifeboat 
Memorial  in  Pier  Parade. 


THE  COUNTY  BOROUGH. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  South  Shields,  with  sixty  other  large 
towns,  attained  the  status  of  a  County  Borough  on  April  1,  1889.  This  enactment  conferred 
on  the  Town  Council  all  the  powers  (with  certain  modifications)  of  a  County  Council.  The 
Corporation  became  the  Asylums  authority,  the  Licensing  authority  for  Theatres,  Music  Halls, 
Game-dealers,  Pawnbrokers,  etc.,  and  the  authority  under  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act.  Under 
the  rearrangement  a  financial  adjustment  with  Durham  County  became  necessary,  by  which 
the  Borough  had  to  raise  a  total  of  £15,129  as  its  proportion  of  capital  expenditure  incurred 
on  the  asylums,  etc.,  the  Corporation  preferring  to  maintain  the  pauper  lunatics  of  the  Borough 
in  the  County  Asyluuis  at  Sedgefield  and  Winterton  in  preference  to  erecting  a  separate  asylum 
of  its  own,  although  apparently  the  latter  alternative  will  soon  have  to  be  faced.  At  that  date 
the  Borough  possessed  a  population  of  about  75,000,  a  rateable  value  of  £250,752,  and  a  gross 
indebtedness  of  £101,085.  It  had  14,539  burgesses  and  12,892  Parliamentary  electors.  For 
municipal  purposes  it  was  divided  into  four  wards,  each  represented  by  two  aldermen  and 
six  councillors,  under  a  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Privy  Council  in  1885,  the  wards  being 
as  under: — 

1 .  South  Shields  Ward,  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  old  Ferry  Landing  up  the  Long  Bank, 
along  Mile  End  Road  and  Fowler  Street  to  and  down  Claypath  Lane  to  the  North-Eastem  Railway, 
thence  by  Smith  Street  to  the  River. 

2.  Westoe  Ward,  including  all  the  Borough  to  the  east  of  Long  Row,  Mile  End  Road,  Fowler 
Street,  and  Westoe  Road  to  the  Borough  Boundary. 

3.  Lay  gate  Ward,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Westoe  Road,  on  the  south  and  west  by  Westoe  Parade, 
Laygate  Lane,  and  Regent  Street,  and  on  the  north  by  Claypath  Lane. 

4.  Tyne  Dock  Ward,  including  all  the  remaining  western  portion  of  the  Borough. 

Soon  after  attaining  the  status  of  a  County  Borough,  the  Corporation  inaugurated  the  first 
of  the  three  beautiful  parks  which  are  the  pride  of  the  modern  town.  The  question  of 
parks  and  recreation  grounds  came  to  the  front  at  an  early  period  in  the  Council's  history.  In 
December  1855  the  Health  Committee  was  instructed  to  obtain  a  site  for  a  recreation  ground. 
The  Committee,  however,  reported  that  they  did  not  recommend  any  site,  because  the  Bents 
and  sea  beach  were  already  open  to  the  public,  '  while  the  new  cemetery  of  16  acres,  with  a 
view  of  the  sea,  affords  a  quiet  and  pleasing  retreat  most  conducive  to  health!'  In  1862  a 
tentative  step  in  the  direction  of  providing  a  recreation  ground  was  taken  by  fixing  seals 
round  the  open  space  on  the  summit  of  the  Lawe.    At  the  beginning  of  1866,  the  Corporation 
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applied  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  grant  or  lease,  with  a  view  to  enfranchisement,  to  the  town 
the  vacant  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  seaward  end  of  Ocean  Road,  lying  between  the  Old 
Workhouse  and  the  Sands,  formerly  a  brickyard,  and  then  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
builders'  rubbish.  Eventually,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  having  refused  to  make  a  grant  of  the 
land,  the  Corporation  decided  in  June  1867  to  lease  the  land  in  question  at  £10  a  year  for 
twenty-one  years.  A  proposal  to  construct  a  pond  or  lake  for  the  sailing  of  model  yachts  was 
carried  through  against  great  opposition.  The  Recreation  Ground,  which  extended  to  about 
four  acres,  was  fitted  up  with  swings,  etc.,  for  children,  and  was  maintained  in  that  condition 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  September  1874  advantage  was  taken  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
visit  to  the  town  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  then  Chairman  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
to  urge  the  claims  of  the  Borough  for  some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  that  body,  the 
principal  landowners,  in  the  formation  of  public  parks  for  the  people.  His  Lordship,  after 
visiting  the  Recreation  Ground,  promised  to  recommend  his  colleagues  to  convey  to  the 
Corporation  absolutely  their  interest  in  that  land,  together  with  an  additional  eight  acres 
adjoining  it  on  the  north.  He  also  held  out  hopes  that  the  further  fourteen  acres  to  the 
north,  comprising  the  ballast  hills  running  up  to  the  pilots'  look-out,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  then  on  lease  to  the  Tyne  Plate  Glass  Company,  might  also  eventually  be  handed  over 
to  the  town. 

The  grant  was  approved,  and  pn  May  26,  1875,  the  Commissioners  formally  conveyed 

to  the  Corporation,  as  a  free  gift,  nineteen  acres,  including  what  afterwards  became  the  North 

Marine  Park  and  the  Washhouse  Hill,  forming  part  of  the  South  Park.     Power  to  purchase 

additional  land  for  parks  was  proposed  in  the  draft  Bill  of  1878.      On  August  8,  1882,  three 

acres,  and  on   November  9,  1883,  nine  acres  more  of  what  is  now  the   South   Park  were 

conveyed  to  the  Corporation,   bringing  the  southern  boundary  of   the  Park — at  that  time 

4described  as  *  looking  more  like  a  quarry  than  anything  else ' — up  to  the  line  of  Ravensboume 

lerrace.     A  contract  for  levelling  the  land  was  let,  but  in  1884  the  town  suffered  severely 

from  depression   in  trade,  and   in   order  to   relieve   the  prevalent  distress  the   Corporation 

employed  200  men  daily  for  many  months  in  levelling  down  the  ballast  hills  and  laying  out 

the  land.     In  a  few  months  a  complete  transformation  was  wrought.     The  ugly,  unsightly 

ballast  hills  became  handsome  parks,  with  well-wooded  borders,  grassy  slopes,  and  blossoming 

flower-beds.      A  large  lake,  for  skating  in  winter  and  model  yacht  sailing  in  summer,  was 

constructed  in  the  South  Park,  which   also  contains  two  fine   promenades   commanding  a 

view  of  the  North  Sea  unsurpassed   on   any  part  of  the   coast,   while  bowling-greens   and 

tennis-courts  were  formed  in  the  North  Park.      There  had  been  strong  opposition  in  the 

Council  to  constructing  parks  so  near  the  seashore.    Many  members  declared  that  neither  trees 

nor  flowers  would  grow  in  such  a  position.     The  result  soon  falsified  this  prediction,  and  the 

parks  are  famous  as  amongst  the  most  beautiful  in  the  North.     They  were  formally  opened  on 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1890,  amid  great  public  rejoicing,  by  Sir  John  M.  Mowbray,  one  of  the 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  formerly  M.P.  for  Durham,  and  who  lived  to  become  *  father'  of 

tte  House  of  Commons.     Prior  to  that  time,  in  December  1887,  the  Corporation  had  purchased 

from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  for  £2000,  fourteen  acres  of  ground,  comprising  the  ballast 

1^  lying  to  the  north  of  the  North  Park,  and  running  up  to  the  Beacon  at  the  La  we.     These 

l^igtand  unsightly  hills  were  levelled  down  between  1893  and  1899,  partly  by  relief  labour  in 

times  of  depression  and  partly  by  contract.     The  area  is  at  present  being  laid  out  as  an 

addition  to  the  North  Park,  the  Corporation  having  also  purchased  the  picturesque  building, 

faiown  as  Trinity  Towers,  formerly  used  as  a  pilots'  look-out,  and  now  as  a  park-keeper's  lodge/ 
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When  completed  by  the  enclosure  of  this  additional  ground,  the  North  Park  will  contain  about 
21  acres,  and  the  South  18  acres. 

While  so  much  was  being  done  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  Borough,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
populous  west  end  in  turn  demanded  the  provision  of  a  park  in  their  inmiediate  vicinity.  So 
early  as  1884,  the  project  for  a  west  end  park  had  taken  definite  shape,  and  the  Surveyor  and 
agents  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  that  year  had  an  interview  with  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  on  the  subject.  Three  sites  were  suggested,  one  of  60  acres  lying  between  Westoe 
Village  and  Harton  Cemetery;  another,  the  land  between  Meldon  Terrace  and  St.  Mark's 
Vicarage ;  and  the  third  in  Brinkbum  Dene,  the  site  eventually  chosen.  For  the  first  the 
Commissioners  asked  £18,000  (£300  per  acre) ;  for  the  second  they  had  already  refused  £20,000 : 
but  they  offered  to  sell  18  acres  at  £750  per  acre,  a  total  of  £13,500,  while  for  the  Brinkbum 
Dene  or  Stanhope  Road  site  of  45  acres  they  asked  £300  an  acre,  the  Corporation  to  construct 
the  new  road  required  (now  Stanhope  Road)  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £4000.  The  battle  of  the 
sites  raged  fiercely  between  the  Westoe  plot  and  that  in  Stanhope  Road.  Numerous  public 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Tyne  Dock  and  High  Shields  districts  to  protest  against  the  supposed 
determination  to  add  to  the  existing  charms  of  Westoe  by  locating  a  park  there.  The  project 
was  dropped  for  some  time,  but  was  revived  by  the  success  attending  the  formation  of  the 
Marine  Parks.  Eventually,  after  some  years  of  discussion  and  negotiation,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  with  the  generosity  with  which  they  have  always  treated  the  town  in  public 
matters,  transferred  about  31  acres  of  Brinkburn  Dene  to  the  Corporation  for  £3500,  a  purely 
nominal  price  in  view  of  the  amount  then  being  realised  for  the  neighbouring  land  for  building 
purposes.  The  Corporation  at  once  set  about  laying  out  the  Park,  which  occupies  a  oharming 
situation  close  to  the  populous  portion  of  Tyne  Dock,  and  which  is  now  rapidly  being  built 
around.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  it  will  represent  the  one  breathing-place  of  a 
densely  crowded  population. 

In  the  Town  Improvement  Bill  of  1896  as  originally  introduced  the  Corporation  sought 
powers  to   take  over,  control,  and  develop  the  fine  sands  and   foreshore  for  purposes  of 
recreation  and  bathing,  and  to  prevent  their  abuse,  this  question  having  for  many  years  been 
the  subject  of  agitation.     Bathing-machines  were  placed  on  the  south  sands  as  early  as  1859 
when  the  Corporation  adopted  regulations  for  public  bathing,  setting  apart  a  certain  portion  o 
the  foreshore  for  the  use  of  ladies.     In  the  same  summer  the  first  open-air  concerts  in  tb 
Borough  were  given  at  the  west  end  of  the  Pier  by  the  band  of  the  Artillery  Volunteer 
Access  to  the  beach  was  very  difficult,  however,  while  the  right  of  the  Corporation  to  exerci 
any  control  over  the  sands  and  foreshore  was  publicly  challenged.     To  legalise  its  position,  t' 
Town  Council,  in  1870,  leased  the  bathing  rights  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  w 
had  succeeded  the  Dean  and  Chapter  as  Lords  of  the  Manor.    To  unprove  the  approach,  t 
Council   constructed  a  wooden  bridge  from   the   South   Pier,  across    the    gut   behind 
Volunteer  Life  Brigade  House,  to  the  Long  Sands.     This  was  afterwards  replaced  by  a  sloj 
embankment  which  still  exists.     The  Corporation,  however,  had  no  real  power  for  r^ula 
the  user  of  the  sands.     At  the  time  of  the  promotion  of  the  Bill  negotiations  were  pen 
between  the  Corporation  and  the  Harton  Coal  Company,  who  required  various  concession 
the  construction  and  extension  of  their  railways  within  the  Borough.     During  the  progn 
the  Bill  through  Parliament,  an  agreement  was  effected  by  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Cor 
sioners  conveyed  to  the  Corporation  absolutely  their  rights  in  the  sands  and  foreshore  i 
the  Borough ;  while  the  Harton  Coal  Company,  in  return  for  the  concessions  require' 
rendered  to  the  town  its  leasehold  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  their  freehold 
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in  the  Bents,  a  strip  of  land  62  acres  in  extent,  running  along  the  foreshore  between  the  South 
Park  and  the  Trow  Rocks.  One  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Umd  was  conveyed  was  that 
within  seven  years  the  northern  portion,  then  occupied  by  unsightly  ballast  hills  and  deposits 
of  rubbish  from  the  glass  works,  should  be  levelled  down  and  laid  out  in  grass,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  land  should  be  dedicated  to  the  public  as  a  recreation  ground.  Under  the  condi- 
tions of  this  transfer,  the  old  ballast  hills,  extending  over  30  acres,  were  in  1901-a  levelled 
by  contract  at  a  cost  of  £23,000,  and  a  new  road  constructed  on  the  Southern  side  of  the 
recreation  ground  thus  formed.  When  the  latter  and  the  extension  of  the  Norih  Park  are 
completed,  the  town  will  be  in  possession  of  a  chain  of  Marine  Parks  and  recreation  groimds 
1 15  acres  in  extent,  stretching  for  nearly  two  miles  along  the  whole  seaward  fronti^e  of  the 


The   Bents  Ballast   Hills,   1901. 
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Borough,  their  construction  having  etiected  the  transformation  ot  an  ugly  and  unpicturesque 
siea.- front  into  one  of  the  most  charming  promenades  in  the  country. 

The  erection  of  the  Central  Police  Buildings  was  decided  upon  in  1890,  the  Medical  Officer, 
Dr.   Munro,  having  sometime  before  strongly  condemned  the  old  Police  Buildings  in  Waterloo 
Vale, and  especially  the  cells,  as  insanitary  and  unhealthy.     After  a  long  conflict  on  the  ques- 
tion of  sites,  it  was  decided  to  erect  the  buildings  on  what  was  known  as  the  Phcenix  Glass 
'Works  site  in  Waterloo  Vale,  with  the  addition  of  about  1280  square  yards  on  the  north,  pur- 
chased from  the  Postmaster-General  in  1888  for  £2000,  which  had  been  acquired  with  a  view 
lo  tile  extension  of  Kepple  Street.     The  buildings  are  of  red  pressed  brick,  with  stone  dressings, 
and  roofed  with  red  tiles.     The  principal  entrance  is  from  Kepple  Street,  through  a  vestibule 
surmounted  by  a  clock  tower.     There  are  two  spacious  eourt-rooms,  in  which  the  Borough  and 
County  Petty  Sessions  are  held,  and  in  which  the  County  Court  Judge  holds  his  sittings, 
together  with  magistrates',  solicitors',  and  witnesses'  rooms,  while  the  Town  Clerk's  Department 
ft  is  It  present  housed  in  offices  on  the   Kepple  Street  front.      The  PoUce  Offices  are  in  the 
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basement,  with  a  large  range  of  cells  beyond,  and  there  are  recreation  and  parade  rooms  for 
the  members  of  the  force.  Apartments  for  a  number  of  the  married  officers  are  provided  on 
the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  building.  In  the  rear  is  the  Fire  Brigade  Station  and  stables, 
with  quarters  for  the  principal  members  of  the  Brigade.  The  whole  block  of  buildings  cost 
about  £22,000,  and  were  formally  opened  by  the  Mayor,  Alderman  J.  M.  Rennoldson,  on 
June  6,  1893.  In  1879  a  new  Police  Station  was  erected  at  Tyne  Dock  at  a  cost  of  £2900, 
to  which  has  since  been  added  a  Fire  Brigade  Station.  A  branch  Police  and  Fire  Brigade 
Station  for  the  Westoe  District  was  erected  in  Ada  Street  in  1890,  and  the  temporary  fire 
station  in  Laygate  Lane  for  the  High  Shields  District  was  replaced  by  a  permanent  build- 
ing, containing  also  accommodation  for  the  branch  public  library,  which  was  opened  in 
September  1901. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  the  townships  of  South  Shields 
and  Westoe  were  on  March  27,  1897,  by  order  of  the  Town  Council,  confirmed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  united  and  constituted  one  township,  called  the  township  of  South  Shields, 
with  one  set  of  township  officials,  etc.  The  old  South  Shields  township  consisted  only  of  a 
narrow,  irregular  strip,  embracing  the  whole  riverward  side  of  the  Borough  from  the  Lawe  to 
the  ancient  eastern  margin  of  Jarrow  Slake,  and  nowhere  more  than  500  yards  in  width.  Its 
boundaries  were  most  irregular.  Starting  from  a  point  on  the  Herd  Sand  where  the  Groyne 
now  stands,  the  line  ran  up  on  to  the  Lawe,  along  the  middle  of  the  roadway  of  Green's  Place, 
Military  Road,  Wellington  Place,  and  Heron  Street,  through  the  buildings  into  Lower  Thames 
Street,  which  it  followed  to  the  junction  of  Thames  Lane  and  Thrift  Street ;  thence  south 
through  the  line  of  buildings  into  Price  Street,  west  along  that  thoroughfare  to  its  Junction 
with  Harding's  Bank,  up  the  Bank,  then  south-east  through  a  block  of  buildings  into  Union 
Alley,  which  it  followed  eastward  almost  to  its  junction  with  North  Street.  The  boundar}'  then 
ran  southward  parallel  with,  but  on  the  west  side  of  North  Street,  through  the  rear  premises  of 
the  Golden  Lion  Hotel,  and  almost  through  the  centre  of  Wood's  (now  Barclay's)  Bank,  across 
King  Street,  down  Waterloo  Vale  to  its  junction  with  Chapter  Row,  westward  up  Chapter  Row 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Market-Place,  thence  down  St.  Hilda's  Lane  to  its  junction  with 
Barrington  Street,  southward  along  Cornwallis  Street  to  Waterloo  Vale,  which  it  followed  to 
its  junction  with  Oyston  Street.  Along  that  street  it  ran  westward  on  the  line  of  the  tunnel 
under  Station  Road  and  the  old  Low  Station,  along  Cowen's  Place,  across  Commercial  Road, 
Nelson's  Place,  and  Chapel  Hill  into  Academy  Hill.  Thence  it  zigzagged  along  the  back  of  the 
south  side  of  Holborn  (the  whole  of  which  street  was  included  in  the  township)  by  Bottle  Bank, 
and  across  Dockwray  Bank  to  Nile  Street,  thence  west  into  Carpenter  Street,  north  along  that 
street,  and  west  into  Hill  Street  and  Johnson  Street,  and  by  Swan  Lane  into  Laygate  Street. 
Thence,  still  zigzagging,  the  line  ran  on  the  north  side  of  Black's  foundry  to  the  west  end  of 
Holborn,  thence  diagonally  through  part  of  Smith's  Docks  and  the  West  Dock  Shipbuilding 
Yard  to  the  river  at  Readhead's  Landing.  In  the  same  month  the  Local  Government  Board 
transferred  from  the  Vestry  to  the  Town  Council  the  power  of  appointing  overseers.  In  July 
the  same  year  the  power  of  appointing  assistant  overseers  and  certain  of  the  powers  of  the 
Vestry  and  the  overseers  were  also  transferred  to  the  Town  Council,  but  an  application  to 
transfer  to  the  Council  the  levying  and  collection  of  all  local  rates  within  the  Borough,  the 
appointment  of  rate  collectors,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  local  rates,  was 
unsuccessful. 

In  1897  began  a  dispute  with  the  Tyne  Commissioners  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  public 
over  the  South  Pier.     In  their  Act  of  that  year  the  Commissioners  took  power  (sections  55>S6) 
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to  make  bye-laws  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  the  public  to  the  piers,  and  also  to  impose 
toll  for  such  admission.  The  Corporation  opposed  these  clauses,  which  were  eventually  passec 
by  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  with  a  proviso  that  nothing  therein  should  affect  the  rights 
of  user  of  the  public  over  the  pier,  if  any.  On  December  21,  1897,  barricades  were  erected  at 
the  entrance  to  the  South  Pier  by  the  Tjme  Commissioners,  to  assert  their  claim  of  ownership 
by  preventing  the  public  having  access  thereto  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  obstructions  were 
removed  the  same  evening  by  Corporation  workmen,  by  order  of  the  Council.  Litigation 
followed,  after  a  considerable  delay,  an  action  brought  by  the  Commissioners  against  the  then 
Mayor  (Alderman  Imrie)  and  other  members  of  the  Corporation  for  trespass,  and  an  applica- 
tion brought  by  the  Attorney-General  at  the  instance  of  the  Corporation,  claiming  an  injunction 
to  prevent  the  erection  of  further  barricades  by  the  Tyne  Commissioners,  and  a  declaration  of 
a  public  right-of-way  over  the  pier  at  all  times,  were  heard  together  before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  in  April  1899.  In  his  judgment,  delivered  April  28th,  his 
Lordship  decided  that  the  Commissioners  had,  by  their  actions,  dedicated  to  the  public 
that  portion  of  the  Pier  between  its  landward  end  and  the  sloping  causeway  running  from 
the  westward  of  the  Life  Brigade  House  to  the  South  Sands  (which,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  constructed  in  1870  to  facilitate  the  access  of  the  public  to  the  sands).  Consequently, 
he  held  that  the  barriers  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pier  had  been  improperly  erected 
and  properly  knocked  down,  but  that  the  barrier  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pier  and  the 
barricade  at  the  Brigade  House  had  been  improperly  knocked  down,  and  the  storm  gates 
improperly  forced.  The  Commissioners  have  not  yet  attempted  to  exclude  the  public  from 
the  Pier,  except  on  one  day  in  each  year,  but  in  September  1901  new  bye-laws  were 
promulgated  regulating  the  use  of  the  Piers,  empowering  the  Commissioners  to  make  a 
charge  for  admission  thereto,  and  to  close  the  Piers  to  the  public  from  5  p.m.  till  sunrise  in 
winter,  from  8  p.m.  till  sunrise  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  from  11  p.m.  till  sunrise  in  summer. 

The  Corporation  was  about  the  same  time  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  Sunderland  and 

South  Shields  Water  Company  arising  out  of  complaints  of  defective  pressure  and  irregular  supply, 

iind  also  of  the  brackishness  of  the  water  supplied  to  South  Shields.     This  was  attributed  to  a 

/eeder  of  salt  water,  possibly  from  one  of  the  salt  springs  frequently  found  in  mines,  having 

fceen  tapped  at  Cleadon  Well.    Analysis  of  the  water  at  Cleadon  Well  and  as  supplied  in  the 

t>own  showed  the  presence  of  127*4  and  116*5  grains  of  common  salt  per  gallon  respectively, 

^fvhile  both  samples  were  reported  as  very  hard,  possessing  54*8  and  50*4  degrees  of  hardness 

respectively,  and  therefore  unsuitable  for  domestic  consumption,  though  otherwise  pure  and  good. 

The  water  from  the  other  wells  of  the  Company  contained  only  2*8  grains  of  salt  per  gallon,  and 

its  degree  of  hardness  was  less  than  half  that  supplied  in  South  Shields.     The  Corporation 

requested  the  Water  Company  to  discontinue  altogether  the  supply  of  water  from  Cleadon  Well. 

The  Company,  while  refusing  to  comply,  promised  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  supply  from 

Cleadon,  and  to  hasten  the  provision  of  a  new  supply  from  Seaton  Bank,  south  of  Sunderland. 

As  the  Seaton  well  was  yielding  considerably  less  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  Corporation 

considered  this  reply  unsatisfactory,  and  employed  Mr.  G.  F.  Duncan  of  London  to  advise  as  to 

the  most  practicable  alternative  water  supply.     He  prepared  a  scheme  for  obtaining  a  supply 

ty  gravitation  from  a  stream  in  upper  Weardale,  and  the  Corporation  opened  negotiations  for 

Ae  purchase  of  the  land  required.     Subsequently  it  was  discovered  that  Parliamentary  powers 

for  the  use  of  the  stream  in  question  had  already  been  obtained  by  the  Consett  Water  Com- 

PMiy,and  the  scheme  was  dropped  for  the  time  being.     Early  in  1900,  owing  to  a  reported 

increase  in  the  salinity  of  the  water  in  South  Shields,  the  Corporation  served  the  Water  Com- 
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pany  with  formal  notice  to  entirely  discontinue  the  supply  from  Cleadon  Well,  and  in  reply 
the  Company  undertook  to  suspend  the  supply  from  that  source  entirely. 

The  remarkably  rapid  growth  of  the  County  Borough  and  the  increase  of  its  population  and 
traffic  compelled  the  Corporation  to  seek  for  wider  powers  than  it  already  possessed  in  various 
directions.  Accordingly  in  1894  it  was  decided  to  promote  a  comprehensive  Town  Lnprove- 
ment  Bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the  following  session  but  failed  to  pass  all  its  stages  before 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  was  consequently  carried  over  until  1896.  The  Bill 
encountered  considerable  opposition,  but  eventually  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  July  2nd, 
as  the  South  Shields  Corporation  Act,  1896.  It  comprised  no  fewer  than  18  sections  and  209 
clauses  exclusive  of  schedules.  It  incorporated  and  confirmed  the  Improvement  Acts  of  1853 
and  18G1,  the  Tramways  Orders  of  1881  and  1883,  and  the  South  Shields  Electric  Lighting 
Order  of  1891 ;  and  authorised  Her  Majesty  in  Council  to  increase  the  number  of  Aldermen 
and  Councillors  for  the  Borough,  and  of  the  wards  into  which  the  Borough  was  divided  for 
municipal  purposes.  It  authorised  the  borrowing  of  £132,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
a  large  scheme  of  street  improvements,  including  the  widening  of  Thrift  Street,  Wapping 
Street,  and  Shadwell  Street,  from  the  Market-Place  to  the  steps  leading  into  Military  Road 
at  the  north  end  of  Baring  Street ;  the  construction  of  a  footway,  twenty  feet  wide,  from  the 
west  end  of  Ellesmere  Street  into  Heron  Street,  opening  up  direct  commimication  between 
Mile  End  Road  and  the  Direct  Ferry ;  the  widening  of  Roman  Road  on  the  east  side  from 
Military  Road  to  Beacon  Street,  and  on  the  west  side  between  Fairies  Street  and  Bath  Street ; 
the  extension  of  Roman  Road  into  Green's  Place,  and  of  Bath  Street  from  Baring  Street  to 
Roman  Road;  the  continuation  of  James  Mather  Terrace  southward  from  Ocean  Road  to 
Denmark  Street;  the  widening  of  Ocean  Road  on  the  north  side  from  the  Royal  Hotel  to 
Wesley  Street,  on  the  south  side  from  James  Mather  Terrace  to  opposite  the  Congregati<mal 
Church ;  of  the  west  side  of  Mile  End  Road  from  the  railway  station  entrance  to  King  Street; 
of  the  west  side  of  Fowler  Street  from  King  Street  to  Thomas  Street;  of  Dean  Lane  at  its 
entrance  from  the  Sunderland  Road ;  of  Chapter  Row  on  both  sides ;  of  the  cross  street  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Court  Buildings  between  West  Kepple  Street  and  Park  Street ;  the  extenmon 
of  West  Kepple  Street  by  a  bridge  under  the  North-Eastem  Railway  through  William  Street  into 
Kepple  Street ;  the  widening  of  the  south  side  of  Church  Way  and  the  east  side  of  Station 
Road  by  absorption  of  part  of  St  Hildas  Churchyard ;  of  Commercial  Road  between  Brewery 
Lane  and  Tiney  Street ;  and  of  the  east  side  of  Corstorphine  Town  from  Commercial  Road  to 
Thornton  Street ;  and  the  construction  of  a  new  forty-feet  street  from  Corstorphine  Town  near 
Thornton  Street  under  the  St.  Hilda  Waggonway  and  the  North-Eastem  Railway  to  the 
junction  of  Corbridge  Street  and  Railway  Street. 

The  Act  also  authorised  the  expenditure  of  £24,054  in  the  construction  of  the  following 
new  tramways : — 

1.  From  the  junction  of  Fowler  Street  and  King  Street  along  Fowler  Street,  Westoe  Lane,  Dean 
Lane,  and  Laygate  Lane,  to  Frederick  Street,  with  junctions  with  the  existing  tramway  at  each  end. 

2.  From  King  Street  up  Mile  End  Road  to  opposite  the  Green's  Home,  with  junctions  with  the 
existing  line  in  King  Street. 

3.  From  the  junction  of  De^in  Jjane,  Laygate  Tjane,  and  Stanhope  Road,  along  Stanhope  Road, 
Boldon  Ijane,  and  Hudson  Street,  to  a  connection  with  the  existing  line  in  Slake  Terrace. 

4.  From  Laygate  Lane  along  Frederick  Street,  Reed  Street,  South  flldon  Street,  St.  Mary's 
Terrace,  and  Dean   I^ane,  to  a  junction  with  the  existing  line  in  Slake  Terrace. 

All  the  lines  were  to  be  on  a  3  feet  6  inch  gauge  and  to  be  worked  by  meobanical  power, 
including  cable  haulage  or  electric  traction.     In  the  event  of  the  Corporation  being  unable  to 
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lease  the  tramways  on  such  terms  as  would  yield  on  adequate  rent,  the  Board  of  Trade  might 
license  the  Corporation  themselves  to  work  them. 

The  Act  also  (section  5)  authorised  the  expenditure  of  £2500  in  constructii^  a  new  quay. 
127  feet  long,  in  front  ot  the  electricity  works  in  West  Holborn.  and  of  £70uO  in  extending 
the  Mill  Dam  Quay  56  feet  riverward  to  the  deep-water  line  of  the  Tyne  Commissioners ; 
legalised  the  erection  on  the  latter  quay  of  tlie  buildings  for  the  River  Tyne  Police  and  Port 
Sanitary  Authority,  opened  in  1885 ;  and  authorised  the  Corporation  to  purchase  by  agreement, 
or  provide  on  any  lands  belonging  to  them,  fish  and  other  quays,  warehouses,  shipping  and 
landii^  places,  etc.,  and  to  charge  tolls  for  the  use  ot  the  same ;  (section  6)  to  acquire  lands 
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foi  the  purposes  of  the  Bill,  and  to  purchase  the  Victoria  Sea-water  Baths  in  Pier  Parade 

(originally  erected  by  a  private  Company  in  1884  at  a  cost  of  £4725) ;  to  regulate  (section  7) 

the  sands  and  foreshore,  which  were  to  be  deemed  a  public  place  and  street  for  the  purposes 

of  the  V^rancy  Acts  and  certain  sections  of  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act.     The  Corporation 

was  authorised  to  make  bye-laws  as  to  the  user  of  the  seashore  and  provisions  as  to  bathing 

etc.;  to  regulate  (section  8)  the  Marine  Parks,  which  are  to  be  deemed  parks  or  places  of  resort 

or  recreation  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.     The  Corporation  was  empowered  to  enclose 

the  liies  for  skating  purposes,  and  to  charge  admission ;  to  set  aside  portions  of  the  parks  for 

g^meg,  and  to  regulate  such  games,  skating,  and  boat-sailing ;  to  provide  apparatus  for  games, 

Iwidg  of  music,  chairs  and  seats  for  public  use ;  to  erect  and  let  buildings  as  refreshment  and 

T^ing  rooms,  pavilions,  etc.,  and  to  appoint  officials  for  the  control  of  the  parks. 

L  Section  9  conferred  on  the  Corporation  wide  powers  in  regard  to  streets  and  buildings ; 
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osited  plans  are  to  be  declared  void  if  the  work  specified  is  not  comment. 

irs.    The  Corporation  is  authorised  to  make  bye-laws  as  to  plans  deposit     ,  to  vary  tu%, 

sition  and  direction  of  new  streets,  and  define  future  street  lines,  no  building  to  be  erected 

Qtil  the  street  is  defined;    to  prohibit  courts   being  rebuilt;    to  require  the  removal  of 

.angerous  structures  and  projections  over  streets ;  to  provide  public  drinking  fountains,  etc. ; 

^hile  stringent  regulations  were  laid  down  as  to  the  construction,  height,  etc.,  of  buildings ;  and 

also  (section  10)  in  regard  to  infectious  diseases  and  sanitation ;  the  exposure  or  conveyance  of 

infected  persons  or  clothes ;  the  regulation  of  dairies ;  the  construction  and  inspection  of  drains, 

cesspools,  etc.      Cellar  dwellings  and   underground  cisterns  are  prohibited,  while   the   Act 

provided   that  within  three  years  from  its  passing,  the  Corporation  should  provide  public 

slaughterhouses,  and  that '  from  and  after  the  provision  thereof  no  person  shall,  except  with 

their  consent,  slaughter  in  the  way  of  trade  any  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  pig,  except  in  such 

slaughterhouses.'      The  Corporation  was  also  empowered  (section  11)  to  regulate  sky  signs, 

advertising  vehicles,    and    hoardings;    (section    12)   street    nuisances,    street    betting,    the 

exhibition   of  indecent  shows,  the  driving  of  cattle  in   the  streets.     Section   13  regulated 

the  inspection,  etc.,  of  hackney  carriages;  section  14  the  powers  of  police  and  fire  brigade 

at   fires;    section    15   the  management    and   regulation  of   lodging-houses;    section    16   the 

licensing  of  luggage  porters,  marine  store  dealers,  etc.     Other  sections  authorised  the  creation 

of  Corporation   Stock,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Thrift  Fund  for  the  employees  of  the 

Corporation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  the  Corporation  petitioned  the  Queen  to  increase,  by  Order 
in  Council,  the  number  of  wards  to  10,  of  Councillors  to  30,  and  of  Aldermen  to  10,  making  a 
total  Coimcil  of  40.  A  scheme  of  redistribution  was  prepared,  intended  as  far  as  possible  to 
obtain  substantial  equality  in  size,  population,  and  rateable  value  of  each  of  the  wards,  keeping 
in  view  the  possibilities  of  expansion  in  some  parts  of  the  town  and  the  impossibility  of  any 
increase  in  others.  The  scheme  also  provided  for  each  ward  being  represented  by  three 
Councillors,  one  of  whom  should  retire  annually,  thus  creating  *  single  member  constituencies,' 
a  system  which  has  worked  most  satisfactorily.  As  a  result  of  a  local  inquiry  held  before  Mr. 
H.  B.  Hans-Hamilton  on  June  14th,  an  Order  in  Council  was  signed  on  October  13,  1897, 
sanctioning  the  new  system,  which  came  into  operation  on  November  1st  that  year,  the  wards, 
with  their  size  and  rateable  value  at  the  time  of  creation  and  the  population  and  number  of 
burgesses  in  1901,  being  as  under: — 


WnrH 

Area. 

Rateable  Value. 

PopnlaUon. 

Bargetaes. 

1?  aiu. 

Acres. 
134A 

1897. 

1901. 
9,111 

1901. 

1.  Shields         ..... 

£ 
36,653 

2,140 

2.   Hilda. 

• 

lU3i 

24,480 

5,246 

2,260 

3.   Holborn 

1281 

31,278 

6,732 

2,376 

4.  Beacon 

> 

155^ 
426} 

28,694 

10,271 

1,998 

5.   Bents  .... 

30,618 

10,757 

2,265 

6.  Westoe*      .... 

246 

27,588 

12,643 

2,200 

7.   Laygate 

65? 

21,137 

9,791 

1,491 

S.  Rekendyke . 

» 

69J 

20,810 

11,659 

1,993 

9.  Deiins  *         .         .          . 

• 

302 

19,814 

12,282 

1,249 

10.  Tvne  Dock  » 

» 

658} 

72,408 

8,771 

1,425 

>  By  the  Horoa^h  Extension  Act,  1901,  the  acreage  and       population  12,765;  Deans,  acres  372{,  popolalioB 
population  of  these  wards  are  now  : — Westoe,  acres  338},       Tjne  Dock,  acres  855},  populmtioii  12,20Sl 
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When  the  Corporation  commenced  to  put  into  force  its  povers  for  street-widening 
purposes  uader  the  Act  of  1896  it  was  discovered,  in  an  action  (Donaldson  v.  Corporation) 
brought  by  the  owner  of  one  of  the  properties  proposed  to  be  acquired  in  Fowler  Street,  that 
the  Corporation's  power  of  compulsory  purchase  was  much  smaller  than  had  been  expected. 
It  was  intended  under  the  Act  to  take  not  only  the  area  actually  required  for  street  im- 
provements, but  such  a  depth  of  property  from  the  street  front  as  would,  after  the  improve- 
ments were  carried  out,  leave  substantial  sites  to  be  sold  for  building  purposes.     This  action 
necessitated  the  discontinuance  of  street  improvements,  and  the  promotion  of  an  Amending 
Bill  with  regard  to  the  street  works  section  only,  which  was  introduced  in  the  session  of  1900, 
and  passed  as  an  unopposed  measure,  receiving  the  Royal  Assent  on  July  30th  that  year.     The 
Bill  authorised  all  the  works  in  the  189(i  Act,  except  the  widening  of  Chapter  Row  (for  which 
the  widening  of  the  east  side  of  Waterloo 
Vale  from  West  Kepple  Street  to  Park 
Street,  and  the  widening  of  Park   Street 
were  substituted),  and   the  widening  of 
Dean    Lane,  Church    Way,  Bath    Street, 
Roman  Road,  and  Ocean  Road  south  side, 
which    had    already  been    accomplished. 
The  extension  of  Bath  Street  and  Roman 
Road   involved   the    demolition   of   Field 
House,  long  the  residence  of  the  Hilton 
and  Fairies  families.    In  addition  to  the 
improvements    previously    authorised,    it 
provided  for  the  construction  of  a  forty- 
rfeet  road  from  opposite  the  east  end  of 
Jltiver  Street  near  the  Tyne  Dock  steamer 
X^uiding,  along  the  line  of  Smith  Street, 
-■jnder  the  Hilda  W^gonway  and  North- 
^f^astem  Railway  to  the  north-west  end  of 
;^?ertram  Street,  and  of  a  forty-feet  street 
£i-«m  the  junction  of  Dean  Lane  and  Marshall  Wallis  Road,  across   the  Pontop  and  South 
t^bields  branch   railway  into  West   Park  Road.     The  Bill  also  extended   the  powers  of  the 
Oorporaiion  to  cover  the  purchase  of  land  and  property  (in  addition  to  the  amount  actually 
required  for  street  widening)  for  providing  space  for  the  erection  of  houses  and   buildings 
adjoining,  or  near  the  street  works  and  improvements,  or  for  resale.     Under  the  powers  of 
the  Act  a  number  of  street-improvement  works  are  now  in  progress. 

The  tramway  powers  contained  in  the  Act  of  189C,  like  the  street- widening  powers,  proved 

inadequate,  the  Corporation  having  power  to  borrow  sufficient  funds  ouly  for  the  construction 

OT  the  new  linos,  but  not  for  the  cost  of  their  equipment  for  electrical  working,  nor  for  the 

relaying  and  conversion  for  electric  traction  of  the  existing  lines.    The  South  Shields  Tramways 

1  and  Carriage  Company  (which  had  meantime  been  absorbed  by  the  British  Electric  Traction 

I  ^mpany),  whose  existing  lease  of  the  lines  expired  in  February  1901,   made,  prior  to  that 

ft  am,  several  proposals  to  the  Corporation  with  a  view  to  the  renewal  of  their  lease,  while  an 

■  iKtive  agitation  was  carried  on  in  the  town   in  favour  of  the  Corporation  taking  over  and 
H         fforting  the  tramways  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease.    The  British  Electric  Traction  Company 

■  Did  already,  in  the  session  of  1900,  obtained  an  order  under  the  Light  Railways  Act  authorising 
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the  construction  of  an  electric  tramway  from  the  terminus  of  the  Borough  tramways  in  Slake 
Terrace,  Tjme  Dock,  through  East  Jarrow  (crossing  the  Don  by  a  proposed  new  bridge)  into 
the  Borough  of  Jarrow,  while  it  was  intended  to  extend  this  line  to  join  the  Gateshead 
Borough  tramway  system,  which  the  Company  had  also  leased,  extended,  and  converted  to 
electric  traction.  The  Company  was  also  promoting  a  Provisional  Order  for  the  construction  of 
an  Electric  Light  Railway  from  South  Shields  through  Harton,  Cleadon,  and  Whitburn,  to 
connect  with  the  Sunderland  Corporation  tramways  at  Roker.  Both  these  lines  were  to  be 
of  the  standard  or  4  feet  8  J  inches  gauge,  to  conform  with  the  gauge  in  Gateshead  and 
Sunderland  respectively.  They  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  existing  lines  of  the  South  Shields 
Corporation  should  be  reconstructed,  and  the  new  lines  authorised  by  the  1896  Act  laid  on 
the  standard  gauge  and  equipped  for  electrical  working,  either  by  the  Corporation  or  by  the 
Company,  the  latter  undertaking,  in  consideration  of  their  obtaining  a  lease  for  twenty-eight 
years,  to  liquidate  the  outstanding  debt  on  the  old  tramway  system,  to  contribute  annually  a 
sufficient  sum  to  cover  interest  and  redemption  on  the  cost  of  reconstruction  and  extension, 
and  a  further  sum  equal  to  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expenditure  as  rental,  and  also  to 
take  all  the  electrical  energy  required  from  the  Corporation  electricity  works  at  an  agreed 
price.  The  Corporation  declined  at  the  time  to  accept  the  Company's  proposals  for  recon- 
struction of  the  Borough  lines  for  electric  traction,  but  on  September  5,  1900,  renewed  the 
lease  of  the  existing  tramways  for  seven  years,  commencing  on  February  1,  1901,  at  a  rent  of 
£1000  per  annum.  The  lease  is  also  determinable  by  the  Corporation  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year. 

The  Corporation  in  September  1901  resolved  itself  to  promote  a  new  Tramways  Bill,  con- 
taining powers  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  existing  lines  and  the  laying  down  of  new  tramways, 
all  on  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8^^  inches,  and  the  electrical  equipment  of  the  whole,  and  also  con- 
ferring on  the  Corporation  power  to  work  the  tramways  whether  or  no  any  adequate  offer  to 
lease  them  is  received.     The  routes  proposed  were : 

1.  From  Pier  Parade,  along  Oceau  Road,  King  Street,  the  Market-Place,  Church  Way,  Station 
Roiid,  Cuthbert  Street,  (ireen  Street,  Laygate  Lane,  Commercial  Road,  Corstorphine  Town,  Temple- 
town,  Slake  Terrace,  Hudson  Street,  and  Boldon  Lane,  to  near  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  Haiton 
Green  Lane,  a  total  length  of  3  miles  1  furlong,  of  which  2  miles  7  furlongs  would  be  double  line. 
Through  Green  Street  the  line  would  be  single,  with  an  alternative  line  branching  off  at  the  junction  o£ 
Clay  path  Lane  with  Station  Road,  crossing  Derby  Street  through  the  site  now  covered  by  the  Public 
Baths  and  Washhouses,  which  were  to  be  demolished,  along  Adelaide  Street  into  Laygate  Lane. 

2.  A  double  line  from  King  Street  along  Mile  End  Road  to  opposite  the  Green's  Home. 

3.  A  double  line  from  King  Street  along  Fowler  Street,  Westoe  Road,  and  the  Sunderland  Road, 
to  the  Borough  boundary  near  Caldwell. 

4.  A  double  line  from  No.  3,  at  the  junction  of  Dean  Lane  and  Sunderland  Road,  along  Dean  Road 
and  Laygate  Lane  to  its  junction  with  Green  Street. 

5.  From  the  latter  point  along  Frederick  Street,  South  Frederick  Street,  Gilbert  Street^  South 
Eldon  Street,  St.  Mary's  Terrace,  and  Dean  Lane  to  Slake  Terrace,  with  an  alternative  single  Hue  along 
Berti-am  Street  and  South  Eldon  Street. 

6.  A  double  line  from  the  junction  of  Dean  Road  and  Laygate  Lane,  along  Laygate  Lane  and 
Stanhope  Road,  to  a  junction  with  No.  1  in  Boldon  Lane. 

7.  A  loop  line  leaving  No.  1  at  the  foot  of  Station  Bank  and  running  by  Coronation  Street  and 
Commercial  Road  to  a  junction  with  No.  1  opposite  Trinity  Church. 

8.  A  double  line  commencing  with  a  junction  with  No.  1  in  Pier  Parade  *and  running  along  Bm 
Road  and  Mowbray  Road  to  a  junction  with  No.  3  in  Westoe  Road. 

9.  A  line  from  No.  1  in  Cuthbert  Street  along  Victoria  Road  to  its  jimction  with  Westoe 
Road. 
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10.  A  double  line  from  the  junction  of  Dean  Road  and  Stanhope  Road,  along  Chichester  Road,  to 
a  junction  with  No.  3  in  Westoe  Road. 

1 1 .  A  double  line  from  the  junction  of  Dean  Lane  and  Sunderland  Road,  along  the  whole  length 
of  Imeary  Street,  to  a  junction  with  No.  10  in  Chichester  Road  East. 

A  number  of  street  widenings,  etc.,  for  tramway  purposes  were  proposed  to  be  authorised 
by  the  Bill,  which  also  empowered  the  Corporation  to  buy  up  the  lease  of  the  tramways.  The 
estimated  expenditure  on  the  tramways  and  street  widenings  amounted  to  £310,000.  The 
Bill  also  proposed  to  authorise  the  expenditure  of  £100,000  in  the  provision  of  a  new 
Town  Hall  and  municipal  buildings.  At  the  statutory  meeting  of  ratepayers  held  for 
the  approval  of  the  Bill  under  the  Borough  Funds  Act  a  poll  was  demanded.  This  was 
taken  on  January  8,  1902,  and  resulted  in  the  Bill  being  rejected  by  a  majority  of  226; 
5716  votes  being  cast  for  it  and  5942  votes  against  it.  The  Bill  was  consequently  abandoned 
for  that  session,  but  was  reintroduced  the  following  year. 

The  Electric  Traction  Company's  application  for  a  Provisional  Order  under   the   Light 
Railways  Act,  for  the  construction   of  the  South    Shields,  Sunderland,   and   District  Light 
Railway,  was  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  before  the  Light  Railway  Commissioners  held  in  South 
Shields  on  October  8  and  9,  1901.     The  Company  sought  powers  to  construct  a  light  railway 
equipped  for  electric  traction  from  the  terminus  of  the  Sunderland  Corporation  Tramways  in 
Sea  Lane,  Roker,  running  by  a  new  road  on  the  south  side  of  Whitburn  village,  and  along  the 
highway  through  Cleadon  and  Harton  to  the  junction  of  the  Sunderland  Road  and  Dean  Lane 
within  the  Borough  of  South  Shields,  with  a  branch  route  from  Cleadon  village  along  the 
highway  to  the  proposed  terminus  of  the  Sunderland  Corporation  Tramways  at  Fulwell.     The 
Company  also  sought  running  powers  over  the  line  which  the  South   Shields  Corporation 
were  authorised  by  their  Act  of  1896  to  construct  from  the  junction  of  Sunderland  Road 
lind  Dean  Lane  to  the  foot  of  Fowler  Street,  the  Corporation  to   be   empowered   to   con- 
^iruct  the  line  on  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8i  inches  instead  of  3  feet  6  inches,  while,  if  the  Cor- 
poration  failed  to   construct   that   section   of  line   within   a  reasonable   time,   the   Traction 
Company  sought  power  to  do  so.     The  order  was  opposed  by  several  parties,  including  the 
^^outh  Shields  Corporation  and   the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company,  the  latter  raising  the 
point  that  the  Light  Railway  Commissioners  had  no  power  to  sanction  a  scheme  for   the 
construction  of  a  through  line  which  would  compete  with  a  railway  authorised  by  Act  of 
Parliament.     The  Commissioners  decided  that  the  proposed  light  railway  would  be  a  com- 
peting line  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  scheme  was  therefore  one  which 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament.     Consequently  a  Provisional  Order  was  refused,  but 
iti    the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  the  Sunderland  and  South  Shields  Electric  Tramways 
Kill,  proposing  to  sanction  the  construction  of  an  electric  tramway  over  the  same  route,  was 
promoted  by  the  Electric  Traction  Company.     The  Bill  was  opposed  by  the  South  Shields 
Corporation    and   the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company,  and  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
l^ords  Committee  on  May  9,  1902.     It  was  reintroduced  in  1903. 

Although   the   Parliamentary  session   of   1902  proved  fatal  to  both  the  South  Shields 

schemes  for  the  provision  of  electric  tramways,  it  witnessed  the  passing  of  two  important 

Bffls  for  improving   the   communication  across    the    river,   the    Ferries   Act   of    the  T3me 

Commissioners,  and  the  North  and  South  Shields  Electric  Railway  Act.     With  the  growth 

of  the  population  on  both  sides  of  the  Harbour  the   existing  ferry  facilities  had   become 

i  i^J^equate  to  cope  with  the  enormous  volume  of  traffic.     From  time  to   time   the  Com- 

ft  missioners  were  compelled  to  improve  the  service.     Large  pontoon-landings,  connected  with 

i 
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the  shore  by  long  bridges,  were  provided  for  the  horse  and  cart  ferry  in  1897,  the  im- 
provements including  the  widening  of  the  approaches,  which  involved  the  sacrifice  of  the 
old  Ferry  Inn  belonging  to  the  Commissioners  at  North  Shields.  In  their  Bill  of  the 
same  year  the  Commissioners  proposed  to  take  powers  for  further  improving  the  ferry 
service,  including  the  right  to  establish  a  new  harbour-ferry  plying  between  all  the  landings 
from  the  Groyne  to  the  Docks,  but  these  clauses  were  dropped. 

More  than  once  the  idea  of  a  high-level  bridge,  as  affording  better  and  quicker  means 
of  communication  between  the  two  Harbour  Boroughs,  has  been  brought  forward,  notably  in 
1893,  when  such  a  scheme  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Lawson,  junior,  a  member  of  the  South 
Shields  Corporation.  The  difhculty  of  providing  a  structure  which,  while  adequate  to  all 
the  requirements  of  the  land  traffic,  would  at  the  same  time  offer  no  obstacle  to  the  navigation 
of  the  port,  proved  insuperable,  and  the  project  was  dropped.  In  the  Parliamentary  session 
of  1901  a  Bill  was  introduced  incorporating  the  Shields  Bridge  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
£150,000,  for  the  construction  between  Howard  Street,  North  Shields,  and  Mile.  End  Road, 
South  Shields,  of  a  Transporter  Bridge  of  the  type  invented  by  M.  Arnaudin  of  Paris,  and 
similar  to  bridges  which  had  been  constructed  at  Rouen,  Portugalette,  and  elsewhere,  with  the 
object,  besides  accommodating  the  general  traffic,  of  linking  up  the  tramway  systems  on  the 
north  and  south  banks  of  the  Tyne.  The  proposed  bridge  was  to  consist  of  two  steel  lattice- 
work towers,  640  feet  apart,  built  up  from  the  bed  of  the  Tyne,  which  at  that  point  was  700  feet 
wide,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  210  feet  above  high- water  mark.  These  towers  were  to  support 
enormous  steel  cables  anchored  to  masses  of  masonry  sunk  in  the  ground  some  distance  on  the 
landward  side  of  each  pier.  The  site  proposed  for  the  anchor  on  the  South  Shields  side  was  in 
St.  Stephen's  Churchyard.  From  these  cables  was  to  hang,  at  a  height  of  200  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  a  platform  carrying  four  lines  of  rails,  upon  which  were  to  run  carriages  on 
sixty  small  wheels  in  pairs.  To  the  carriages  were  to  be  attached  thirty  steel  vertical  cables, 
each  of  a  length  of  140  feet,  and  together  sustaining  a  car  or  platform  about  36  feet  by 
42  feet  in  area,  capable  of  carrying  tramcars,  vehicles,  and  foot  passengers,  and  suspended  at 
a  height  of  40  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  car  was  to  be  propelled  to  and  fro  across 
the  river  by  electric  machinery,  it  being  estimated  that  when  it  was  fully  loaded  the  com- 
bined weight  of  105  tons  would  be  carried  across  the  river  in  about  IJ  minutes.  The  Bill 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Tyne  Commissioners  and  others,  and  although  passed  by  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  27,  1901,  after  a  hearing  extending 
over  four  days,  in  the  course  of  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the  day  had 
given  evidence,  it  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  July  3rd,  after  an 
even  longer  hearing. 

The  House  of  Commons  Committee  stated  that  they  were  partly  influenced  in  their  de- 
cision to  reject  the  Bill  by  the  statements  made  in  evidence  that  the  Tyne  Commissioners 
intended,  without  delay,  to  improve  their  ferry  service  between  the  two  Boroughs,  and  intimated 
that,  in  their  opinion,  such  an  improvement  ought  immediately  to  be  carried  out.  In  the 
following  (1902)  session  the  Commissioners  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  the  ferry  service.  It  authorised  the  raising  of  additional  capital,  the  purchase  of 
additional  land  and  property,  and  the  variation,  if  necessary,  of  the  routes  of  the  ferries.  The 
scheme  involved  the  separation  of  the  passenger  and  vehicular  traffic  and  the  provision  of  new 
boats  of  suitable  types  for  each  service ;  the  construction  of  two  large  floating  landing-stages 
similar  to  those  at  the  Prince's  Landing,  Liverpool,  that  at  South  Shields  300  feet  long  by 
58  feet  wide  (instead  of  the  old  landing  35  feet  by  25  feet),  and  divided  into  two  portions,  one 
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for  passenger  and  the  other  for  vehicular  traffic,  each  approached  by  a  separate  bridge.  The 
widening  of  the  South  Shields  approach  would  involve  the  purchase  and  demolition  of  the 
Steam  Ferry  Inn,  once  part  of  the  residence  of  Isaac  Cookson.  The  North  Shields  landing  was, 
in  order  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  be  divided  into  two 
portions  of  respectively  225  feet  and  220  feet  in  length  by  50  feet  wide,  with  an  opening 
between  them  giving  access  to  the  Duke's  property.  The  western  landing-stage  was  divided 
into  two  portions  for  the  passenger  and  vehicular  services  to  and  from  the  Market-Place 
landing,  the  former  service  to  be  carried  on  by  fast,  specially  constructed  steamers.  The 
eastern  landing-stage,  also  divided  into  two  portions  and  approached  by  two  bridges,  was 
for  the  Direct  Ferry  and  the  Tyne  General  Ferry  service.  The  Bill,  after  amendments,  passed 
its  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  March  17,  1902,  and  shortly  afterwards  received  the 
Royal  Assent. 

In  the  same  session  a  Company,  including  several  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bridge  Bill, 

introduced  the  North  and  South  Shields  Electric  Railway  Bill,  which  authorised  the  formation 

of  a   Company,  with   a   capital   of  £200,000,  for   the  construction  of  a  railway,  worked  by 

electricity,  to  pass  in  a  tunnel  under  the  River  Tyne.     The  southern  terminus  of  the  tunnel  or 

'  tube '  was  to  be  under  Mile  End  Road,  opposite  the  end  of  Stanhope  Street,  and  its  northern 

terminus  in  Bedford  Street,  North  Shields,  thus  affording  a  ready  means  of  communication 

between  the  principal  railway  stations  of  each  Borough.     The  tunnel  was  designed  for  passenger 

traffic  only,  the  passengers  being  conveyed  by  an  electrically  propelled  train,  giving  a  service 

every  six  minutes  from  each  terminus,  and  making  the  journey  in  about  two  minutes.     The 

service  was  intended  to  be  practically  continuous  night  and  day.     Electric  lifts  for  conveying 

the  passengers  to  and  from  the  surface  were  to  be  provided  at  each  terminus.     The  Bill  passed 

practically  as  an  unopposed  measure,  being  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March 

17,  1902;  but  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  National  Union  of  Cyclists  obtained  the  insertion 

of  an  amendment  compelling  the  Company  to  carry  not  more  than  six  bicycles  by  each  train. 

In  this  form  the  Act  received  the  Royal  Assent. 

The  question  of  the  extension  of  the  Borough  boundaries  was  revived  in  May  1894,  when 

the  Corporation  decided  to  make  a  representation  to  the  Local  Government  Board  under  the 

Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  with  a  view  to  extending  the  Borough  by  the  inclusion  of  the 

whole  township  of  Harton.     Strong  opposition  was  manifested  to  this  course  by  all  the  local 

authorities  concerned,  and  the  question  was  deferred.    In  February  1899  the  Borough  Surveyor 

presented  a  report  recommending  the  inclusion  in  the  Borough  of  1052  acres  out  of  the  total 

of    1913  acres  in  Harton  township.     The  new  boundary  he  proposed  was  to  include   in   the 

Borough  the  village  of  Harton,  the  Union  Workhouse,  Harton  Colliery,  and  West   Harton, 

Green  Lane,  and  Simonside,  the  purely  agricultural  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township 

beiog  excluded-     The  Corporation  subsequently  resolved  to  request  the  inclusion  of  the  whole 

tow^nship,  and  a  formal  representation  to  that  effect  was  made  by  memorial,  dated  November 

'29,   1900,  to  the  Local  Government  Board.     A  local  inquiry  was  held  before  Mr.  H.  H.  Law, 

M.I.C.E.,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  on  February  6,  7,  and  8,  1901.    The  Order  was 

opposed  by  the  Durham  County  Council,  the   South   Shields   Rural   District   Council  and 

Board  of  Guardians,   the   Harton   Parish  Council,  and  the  owners   of  Harton   Colliery  and 

the  North-Eastern   Railway.      The   Inspectors   report  recommended   the  extension  of    the 

Borough  by   including  Harton  Colliery,  West  Harton,  and  Simonside,  and  the  portion  of 

Westoe  village  hitherto  outside  the  Borough,  but  excluding  Harton  village  and  the  purely 

agricultural  land.    A  Provisional  Order  to  confirm  this  scheme  was  introduced  in  the  session 
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of  1901,  and  was  strongly  opposed  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  scheme  being  eventually  approved,  with  certain  modifications  as  to  the  rating  of  the 
added  area,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government  Provisional  Order  Act,  No.  7,  Ist 
Edward  vii. 

The  new  boundary  as  defined  by  this  Order,  stjirting  from  the  Leam  Lane  or  Rekendyke 
Road,  runs  southward  along  the  western  boundary  of  Simonside  Hall  and  grounds  (which  are 
included  in  the  Borough)  to  Harton  Green  Lane,  which  it  follows  to  its  junction  with  Boldon 
Lane,  the  engine  shops  and  cottages  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  in  Green  Lane 
being  also  included.  Along  Boldon  Lane  the  boundary  runs  southward  to  the  south  boundary 
of  Harton  Colliery  premises,  which  it  follows  eastward  to  the  boundary  of  Whitburn  township, 
the  colliery  and  surrounding  houses  being  included  in  the  Borough.  Thence  the  boundary 
runs  northward  along  the  west  boundary  wall  of  the  Union  Workhouse,  and  north-east  along 
Harton  Lane  to  its  angle  on  the  west  of  St.  Peter's  Churchyard,  thence  follows  the  fence  north- 
ward to  near  Caldwell,  crossing  the  Sunderland  Road  in  a  line  with  the  south  boundary  wall 
of  Harton  Cemetery,  the  whole  of  which,  together  with  the  land  on  the  east  already  purchased 
for  cemetery  extension,  is  included  in  the  Borough.  Along  the  eastern  fence  of  the  cemetery 
land  the  boundary  runs  northward  to  the  existing  Borough  boundary  on  the  east  side  of  Rock- 
clifte,  Westoe.  The  western  portion  of  the  new  territory,  including  Harton  Colliery,  West 
Harton,  and  Simonside,  was  added  to  the  Tyne  Dock  Ward  of  the  Borough,  the  central  portion 
to  the  Deans  Ward,  and  the  eastern  portion  to  the  Westoe  Ward.  The  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Corporation,  the  Borough  magistrates  and  their  oflBcials,  and  also  of  the  South 
Shields  School  Board,  were  extended  over  the  added  area.  The  Burial  Board  for  the  Borough 
created  in  1854  was  abolished,  and  its  powers,  debts,  and  duties  transferred  to  the  Town 
Council.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  transfer  to  the  Borough  of  the  County  Police 
Stations  within  the  added  area,  together  with  any  members  of  the  County  Police  Force  agreed 
upon  between  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  County  and  the  Watch  Committee  of  the 
Borough.  Provision  was  made  for  the  readjustment  of  financial  relations  between  the  County 
Council  and  the  County  Borough.  The  western  portion  of  Harton  Township  not  included  in 
the  Borough  was  amalgamated  with  the  Parishes  of  Monkton  and  Boldon,  while  the  eastern 
portion,  including  the  village  of  Harton,  remained  a  separate  township  with  a  Parish  Council 
of  seven  members. 

The  Order  also  provided  that  the  General  District  Rates  to  be  levied  in  the  added  area 
shall  not  in  any  one  year 

(a)  during  a  period  of  seven  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  Order  exceed  such  an  amount 
in  the  pound  as  when  added  to  the  Borough  Rate  and  any  other  rate  within  the  Borough  other  than 
the  Poor  Rjite  in  the  same  year  will  in  respect  of  the  assessment  of  any  hereditament  included  in 
such  I'ate  make  up  a  total  lute  of  two  shillings  and  twopence  on  each  pound  of  the  rateable  value  of 
such  hereditament,  and 

(b)  during  a  further  period  of  five  years  exceed  such  an  amount  in  the  pound  as  when  added  to 
the  Borough  Rate  and  any  other  rate  made  within  the  Borough  other  than  the  Poor  Rate  in  the 
same  year  will  in  respect  of  the  assessment  of  any  hereditament  included  in  such  rate  make  up  a  total 
of  three  shillings  and  elevenpence  on  each  pound  of  the  rateable  value  of  such  hereditament. 

The  Act  also  provided  (Article  35)  *  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corporation,  within 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  confirming  this  Order,  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Corporation  to  provide  and  complete  fit  for  use  and  occupation,  within  three  years  after  the 
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last-mentioned  date  and  under  the  powers  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  such  slaughterhouse 
accommodation  as  will  (together  with  any  slaughterhouses  provided  by  persons  other  than  the 
Corporation  which  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government  Board  be  properly  licensed 
by  the  Corporation)  be  adequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  Borough  if  the  prohibition  of 
slaughtering  contained  in  section  127  of  the  Act  of  1896  should  take  effect/  It  also  provided 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  Corporation  failing  to  take  these  steps,  the  Local  Government  Board 
might  issue  an  order  requiring  the  performance  of  that  undertaking.  The  Extension  Order 
came  into  force  from  November  1,  1901. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Act  of  1896  required  the  Corporation  to  construct  a  public 
slaughterhouse  within  three  years,  and   a  strong  point  was  made,  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Borough  extension,  of  this  requirement  not  having  been  carried  out  by  the  Corporation.     The 
existing  state  of  affairs  is  anything  but  creditable  to  the  town.    There  are,  practically  speaking, 
no  properly  equipped  slaughterhouses,  either  public  or  private.     With  very  few  exceptions, 
the  whole  of  the  slaughtering  has  to  be  carried  out  in  the  same  shops  in  which  the  meat  is 
afterwards  offered  for  sale.     The  question  has  been  raised  at  intervals  practically  ever  since  the 
incorporation  of  the  Borough,  and  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  so  long  ago  as  1865  to  bring  the 
Borough  into  line  with  other  towns  on  this  subject.     In  the  summer  of  that  year  the  Borough 
Surveyor  was  sent  to  London  in  order  to  inspect  the  public  abattoirs  and  report  on  the  subject, 
but  nothing  more  was  heard  about  the  matter  until  the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  in  1866, 
which  caused  great  inconvenience  for  lack  of  a  public  slaughterhouse,  the  cattle  being  only 
allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  Borough  at  that  time  from  Newcastle  under  licence  and  on 
condition  that  they  were  slaughtered  within  500  yards  of  the  railway  station.     In  October  that 
year  the  Corporation  included  the  sum  of  £1500  in  its  estimates  for  the  provision  of  slaughter- 
houses, but  no  plans  had  been  prepared  or  site  selected,  and  the  question  was  left  over  for 
twelve  months,  and  eventually  shelved  altogether.     Successive  medical  officers  have  urged  the 
question  on  the  attention  of  the  Council  from  time  to  time,  and  an  admirable  report  on  city 
and  borough  abattoirs  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Spear  and  the  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  Hall,  about 
1880,  but  no  action  was  taken  to  carry  the  proposal  into  effect.     The  provisions  of  the  Borough 
Extension   Order,  it   will  be  seen,  made  it  compulsory  upon  the   Corporation   to  provide  a 
public  slaughterhouse  before  November  1904.     In  December  1901  the  Corporation  approached 
the  Local  Government  Board  with  a  request  for  the  modification  of  the  clause  in  the  Extension 
Oi-der  which   provided  that  no  slaughterhouse  may  be   built  within  a  distance  of  100  feet 
of     any  dwelling,  the  object  of  the  modification  being  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  license 
pr-i"vate  slaughterhouses.      The  Local   Government  Board,  however,  peremptorily  refused   to 
inodify  the  conditions,  and  the  Corporation  thereupon  proceeded  to  take  steps  for  the  erection 
oF    sjL  public  abattoir.     The  site  of  the  ballast  hill  lying  between  the  Goods  Station  Bank  and 
tilx^    passenger  railway  was  accordingly  purchased  from  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company 
^i^<i  levelled  for  the  erection  of  the  abattoir. 

The  supply  of  electricity  for  lighting  and  other  purposes  is  the  only  important  productive 
^^^^^rtaking  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  first 
*^"^^^«"oduction  of  the  electric  light  to  South  Shields  dates  back  to  June  24,  1850,  when  an 
^^3^1>^rimental  installation  of  Staites'  electric  light  was  made  on  Fairies'  Ballast  Hill  on  the  Lawe. 
^  ^^^'^ek  later  the  light  was  experimentally  installed  at  Harton  Colliery,  and  was  also  exhibited 
the  Central  Station,  Newcastle.  The  introduction  of  electricity  as  a  practical  illuminant 
kiowever,  of  considerably  later  date.  In  consequence  of  application  having  been  made  by  a 
company  to  obtain  powers  for  supplying  electrical  energy  within  the  Borough  under 
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the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  of  1882  and  1888,  the  Corporation  in  1890  determined  to  obtain 
such  powers  themselves.  They  accordingly  promoted  a  Provisional  Order,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Electric  Lighting  Orders  Confirmation  (No.  4)  Act,  1891,  54  Vict.  c.  52 
(Royal  Assent,  June  11th).  The  Order  gave  the  Corporation  the  exclusive  right  to  supply 
electricity  for  lighting  purposes  within  the  Borough.  It  provided  that  the  Corporation  should 
provide  generating  power,  and  within  two  years  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  should  lay  down 
suitable  and  sufficient  distributing  mains  for  the  purposes  of  general  supply  in  Dean  Street, 
Market-Place,  King  Street,  Ocean  Road,  and  Pier  Parade,  and  also  that  after  eighteen  months 
from  the  passing  of  the  Act  they  were  to  be  required  to  lay  down  mains  in  any  street  within 
six  months  after  receiving  a  requisition  by  six  or  more  intending  consumers.  Whenever  the 
surplus  revenue  from  the  electricity  works,  after  paying  working  expenses,  interest,  sinking 
fund  instalments,  and  providing  a  reserve  fund  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  aggregate 
capital  expenditure,  should  exceed  5  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  the  Corporation  is  bound  to 
make  such  a  rateable  reduction  in  the  charge  for  the  supply  of  energy  as  will  reduce  the 
surplus  to  that  maximum. 

Some  delay  occurred  before  the  Corporation  put  their  powers  into  force.  Eventually 
in  1893  Mr.  Edward  W.  Jennings,  electrical  engineer,  was  engaged  to  report.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  Corporation  should  themselves  undertake  the  supply,  and  should  instal 
plant  capable  of  supplying  6000  sixteen  candle-power  lamps.  He  recommended  the  installation 
of  a  high-tension  system,  and,  on  a  basis  of  a  maxinmm  load  of  3000  lamps  being  required 
at  any  time,  estimated  the  total  capital  expenditure  at  £14,000  for  the  streets  named 
in  the  schedule,  with  £5000  additional  for  extensions  to  Westoe  village  and  High  Shields 
Station.  On  October  31,  1893,  the  Corporation  appointed  Jos.  A.  Jeckell  as  first  Borough 
Electrical  Engineer,  and  he  commenced  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  of  electric  lighting.  In 
November  1895  the  site  of  the  electrical  works  on  the  riverside  in  East  Holborn,  covering 
2500  square  yards,  was  purchased  for  £4400.  The  first  installation  of  electric  plant  was  of 
a  modest  character,  consisting  of  two  engines,  with  a  combined  indicated  horse-power  of 
400,  and  electric  plant  capable  of  supplying  0600  8-c.p.  incandescent  lamps.  The  electric 
light  was  first  used  for  public  street  lighting  on  August  17,  1896,  Dean  Street,  Market- 
place, and  King  Street  being  the  first  streets  illuminated.  The  current  was  turned  on  by 
Alderman  J.  M.  Rennoldson,  who,  as  Chairman  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Committee,  had  done 
much  to  make  the  undertaking  a  success.  Private  consumers  were  supplied  for  the  first  lime 
on  September  1st,  when  the  electricity  undertaking  was  formally  inaugurated  by  the  Mayor 
(Alderman  J.  Bowman). 

The  demand  of  private  consumers  exceeded  all  expectations,  and  the  Corporation  bad 
speedily  to  undertake  the  increase  of  their  plant.  Much  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
was  caused  by  the  engineers'  strike,  and  the  additional  installation  was  not  completed  until 
1898,  the  capacity  of  the  station  being  just  doubled.  By  July  of  the  same  year  further 
extension  had  become  necessary,  the  engine  power  being  increased  to  1200  I.H.P.,  with 
alternators,  etc.,  equal  to  supplying  20,000  8-c.p.  lampa  This  was  still  far  behind  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Borough,  and  further  extensions  were  at  once  set  about;  engines  of 
1000  I.H.P.,  or  five  times  the  power  of  the  first  pair,  being  put  in  during  1899,  and  tai 
additional  engine  of  1000  horse-power  being  added  in  the  summer  of  1900,  bringing  the  total 
horse-power  to  3200,  with  a  capacity  for  supplying  60,000  8-c.p.  lamps.  The  system  adopted 
is  the  alternating  current  with  transformer  sub-stations  and  two-wire  distribution*  The 
quantity  of  energy  sold  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1902,  was  985,646  units.    There  were 
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84  arc  lamps  in  the  principal  streets,  and  107  pillars  with  two  glow  lamps  of  sixteen  to 
thirty-two  candle-power  also  used  for  street  lighting.  The  plant  then  working  was  equal 
to  the  production  of  60,000  eight  candle-power  lamps,  or  1920  kilowatts.  The  authorised 
capital  of  the  undertaking  was  £150,837,  and  the  total  capital  expenditure  to  the  end  of 
that  year  amounted  to  £138,801.  The  revenue  for  the  year  reached  £13,664,  representing  3|d. 
per  unit  sold,  and  the  gross  profit  was  £7750.  On  Mr.  Jeckell  resigning  the  post  of  electrical 
engineer  in  1901,  Jos.  H.  Cawthra,  of  Swansea,  was  appointed  to  the  post. 

The  question  of  erecting  new  municipal  buildings  for  the  Borough  was  again  approached 
by  the  Corporation  in  1900,  when  it  was  decided  to  offer  premiums  for  the  best  set  of  plans  for 
public  buildings,  to  be  erected  on  the  Ogle  Terrace  site  before  mentioned.  The  buildings  were 
to  comprise  Council  Chamber  and  Committee-Rooms,  with  suites  of  offices  for  the  Town  Clerk, 
the  Borough  Engineer  and  Borough  Accountant  and  their  respective  staffs,  the  Medical  Officer 
and  Health  Department,  Rate  Collectors,  Weights  and  Measures  Inspectors,  etc.  The  design 
was  also  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  would  admit  of  future  additions  by  the  erection  of  a  Town 
Hall  and  other  public  buildings.  The  Corporation,  however,  made  the  mistake  of  limiting  the 
designers  to  buildings  which  could  be  erected  for  a  total  cost  of  £25,000,  and  this  seriously 
militated  against  the  possibility  of  obtaining  buildings  really  worthy  of  so  fine  a  site.  The  first 
premium  was  in  March  1901  awarded  by  the  assessor  to  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Fetch,  of  London,  but 
the  Council  subsequently  decided  to  invite  amended  plans  for  buildings  to  cost  £45,000.  Six 
architects,  including  the  winner  of  the  premium,  were  selected  to  submit  designs  for  the 
more  elaborate  pile  of  buildings,  the  assessor  again,  in  fttarch  1902,  placing  the  plans  of 
Mr.  E.  E.  Fetch  first  in  order  of  merit. 

The  Corporation  regalia  has  in  late  years  been  increased  by  the  gift  of  Alderman  Mabane, 
on  December  2,  1897,  of  a  silver  snutf-box  for  the  use  of  the  Mayor  and  his  successors  in  office, 
while  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Borough  in  September  1900,  the  then  Mayoress, 
Mrs.  J.  Donald,  and  her  family  presented  an  addition  to  the  Mayor's  chain  of  office,  in  the 
shaj^e  of  a  gold  badge  embossed  with  the  Borough  Arms,  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  year  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  Borough.  The  badge  bears  the  following  inscription :  '  Year  of  Jubilee. 
John  Donald,  Mayor ;  J.  Moore  Hayton,  Town  Clerk.' 

The  Jubilee  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Borough  was  celebrated  on  September  19,  1900. 
The  then  Mayor,  Alderman  Donald,  himself  a  member  of  the  Corporation  since  1869, 
entertained  about  IGO  of  the  public  men  of  the  Borough,  including  the  members  of  the 
Corporation,  Magistrates,  the  Mayors  of  the  other  Tyneside  Boroughs,  the  Members  of 
Parliament  for  the  Borough  and  the  adjoining  division  of  the  county,  etc.,  to  a  banquet  in 
the  Victoria  Assembly  Hall,  when  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  Corporation's  history 
were  recounted. 

The  Borough  has  been  fortunate  in  its  chief  officials.  Thomas  Salmon  retained  the 
Town  Clerkship  until  his  death  on  May  29,  1<S71.  A  fine  bust  of  the  venerable  official,  exe- 
cuted by  the  South  Shields  sculptor  Rowe,  and  bearing  the  inscription  in  Greek,  *the  first 
Town  Clerk,'  was  presented  through  him  to  the  town  by  public  subscription,  and  occupies 
with  his  portrait  a  position  in  the  Council  Chamber.  Mr.  Salmon  was  succeeded  by 
Joseph  Mason  Moore,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Council  since  1865,  and  was  Mayor 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Salmon's  death,  resigning  the  civic  chair  to  accept  the  Town  Clerkship. 
Mr.  Moore  proved  himself  equally  devoted  to  the  town's  interests,  many  of  the  most  important 
improvements  effected  during  the  twenty-seven  years  he  held  the  post  being  due  to  his 
initiative.     Mr.  Moore  retired  on  October  5,  1892,  when  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  public 
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testimonial  including  an  illuminated  address  and  his  portrait  in  oils,  which  latter  was  added 
to  the  niunicipal  gallery  in  the  Town  Hall.  John  Moore  Hayton,  then  Deputy  Town 
Clerk  of  Birkenhead,  was  elected  to  the  Town  Clerkship  on  September  7,  1892.  The  first 
Borough  Surveyor,  Christopher  Thompson,  of  Newcastle  and  London,  was  appointed  in 
February  1,  1851.  He  died  on  August  23,  1857,  Thomas  Maddison  Clemence,  of  Bradford, 
being  appointed  to  the  post  in  January  following,  retiring  in  October  1868,  when  Matthew 
Hall,  who  had  been  his  assistant  in  his  private  practice,  was  appointed  to  the  office.  On 
Mr.  Hall's  retirement  in  March  1898,  he  was  appointed  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Borough, 
his  successor  being  found  in  the  present  engineer,  Samuel  Edwin  Burgess,  formerly  of 
Stoke  Newington.  The  first  Borough  Accountant  was  William  Elliot,  of  Newcastle,  appointed 
April  2,  1890,  who  was  succeeded  in  1897  by  William  Anderson.  On  the  hitter's  appointment 
to  Southampton,  the  present  holder  of  the  office,  Josiah  Bridge,  formerly  of  Oldham,  was  elected 
in  January  1901. 

The  succession  of  Mayors  has  been  as  follows : — 


Elected. 

Name. 

Elected. 

1850 

1851. 

John  Clay  (twice).      Died  February 
23,  1887. 

1871.      .      . 

1852. 

George  Potts.      Died  April  5,  1874. 

1853. 

John     Robinson.       Died    April     22, 
1889. 

1872-1873. 

1854. 

John  Toshach.     Died  March  14,  1869. 

1874-1875. 

1855. 

Thomas     Stainton.      Died    May    31, 

1869. 

1876.     .     . 

185G. 

Matthew  Stainton. 

1 857. 

Terrot  (J lover. 

1877.     .     . 

1858- 

1859. 

John  Williivmson  (twice).     Died  July 

9,  1887. 

1878-1879. 

1860- 

1861. 

Robert  Wallis  (twice).     Died  May  26, 

1898. 

1880-1881. 

1862. 

•          • 

John  Broderic  Dale. 

1863. 

•          ■ 

Richai-d  Baty  Ridley.    Died  August  5, 

1882.     .     . 

1864. 

1883-1884. 

1864. 

•          ■ 

Williiini    James  (elected   in   August, 

re-elected    in    November).      Died 

1885-1886 

January  9,  1885. 

1865. 

• 

Thomas  Moffett      J  Med  January  29, 

1887-1888. 

1870. 

1889-1890 

1866. 

•          ■ 

James    Anderson.      Died    June    17, 

1891-1892. 

1871. 

1893-1894. 

1867. 

•          • 

James  C.  Stevenson  (resigned  October 

1895-1896. 

14,  1868). 

1897.     .     . 

1868. 

» 

J.  r>.  Dale  (second  term). 

1898.     .     . 

1869. 

■          ■ 

John     Strachan.       Died     June     21, 

1899.     .     . 

1884. 

1900.     .     . 

1870. 

•          ■ 

Joseph  Mason  Moore  (resigned  June 

1901.     .     . 

14,  1871). 

1902.     .     . 

Name. 

Edward  Moore  (elected  in  June,  re- 
elected in  November).  Died  May 
4,  1900. 

Terrot  Glover  (second  and  third 
terms).     Died  February  24,  1885. 

John  Broughton  (twice).  Died  Janu- 
ary 23,  1881. 

Matthew  Stainton.  Died  November 
16,  1901. 

J.  B.  Dale  (third  term).  Died  Decem- 
ber 13,  1892. 

John  Readhead  (twice).  Died  March 
9,  1894. 

Henry  Nelson  (twice).  Died  June  29, 
1891. 

John  Potts  Wardle. 

Thomas  G.  Mabane  (twice).  Died 
January  3,  1899. 

Joseph  Toward  Eltringham  (twice). 
Died  June  20,  1897. 

(fcorge  Scott  (twice). 

Cliarles  Fenwick  Shotton  (twice). 

Jos.  Middleton  Rennoldson  (twice). 

Robert  Readhead  (twice). 

John  Bowman  (twice). 

John  Imrie. 

Thomas  Dunn  Marshall 

John  Donald. 

John  Robert  Lawson,  junior. 

George  Beattie. 

James  Grant, 


The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  rateable  value,  Borough  debt,  and  rates  levied  b 
each  fifth  year  since  the  Incorporation  of  the  Borough,  together  with  that  for  the  last  financial 
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year,  may  be  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Borough's  responsibiUties  and 
expenditure : — 
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*  £5720  mortgage  loans  on  special  sewage  districts. 
t  £5922  mortgage  loans  on  special  sewage  districts. 
X  £15,432  mortgage  loans  on  special  sewage  districts. 
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II  £11,380  mortgage  loans  on  special  sewage  districts. 
H  £5580  mortgage  loans  on  special  sewage  districts. 
Including  £13,011  rateable  value  of  added  area. 


The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of  the  local  rates  collected  in  each  year  (end- 
ing March  31st)  since  1892  : — 
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v.— ECCLESIASTICAL     HISTORY. 


ST.  HILDVS   CHURCH. 

Although  the  late  Dr.  HooppelV  in  an  interesting  article  on  the  Roman  remains,  put 
forward  the  theory  that  a  large  building  there  indicated,  approached  by  a  spacious  portico, 
may  have  been  a  Christian  church,  his  theory  is  not  generally  accepted  by  antiquaries. 
The  first  South  Shields  church  of  which  there  is  any  historical  record  was  that  founded 
by  St.  Aidan  and  endowed  by  the  Saxon  King  Oswin  about  a.d.  647  (consequently  one  of  the 
earliest  on  Tyneside),  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Northumbrian  Princess  Hild,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  occupied  in  all  probability  the  same  site  as  the  St.  Hild  s  of  to-day.*  AJthough 
no  doubt  destroyed  during  the  Danish  invasions,  the  Church  certainly  existed  in  early 
Norman  days,  since,  besides  the  mention  of  St.  Hild's  yare  or  fishery  in  the  Venerabilibus 
Patribus  Charter  of  1093,  the  Church  is  definitely  mentioned  in  the  Charter  of  1154,  and 
again  in  that  of  King  John  in  1204.^  Walter,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Church  of  St.  Hild,  is 
mentioned  in  the  finding  of  the  jury  at  Newcastle  Assizes  in  1256,*  and  Robert  the  clerk, 
or  curate,  of  St.  Hild's  occurs  forty  years  later  ^  in  the  Halmote  Court  Rolls  of  the  Prior 
and  Convent,  and  again  in  1303.  The  earliest  known  record  of  the  regular  appointment 
of  a  chaplain  or  minister  of  St.  Hild's  is,  however,  that  of  '  Sir'  (as  all  priests  were  then  styled) 
Robert  de  Dalton,  who  was  collated  to  the  office  on  October  31,  1322 — some  accounts  say  1321, 
but  that  is  apparently  an  error,  since  Galfrid  de  Burden  was  then  Prior,  while  the  collating 
Prior  was  William  (de  Couton).  The  collation  ®  refers  to  the  Church  as  *  the  Chapel  of  St  Hild 
the  Virgin,  situate  within  the  Parish  of  the  Church  of  Jarrow  and  dependent  on  it,  in  which, 
on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  places,  certain  of  the  parishioners  of  the  said  Church  of 
Jarrow  were  accustomed  to  hear  Divine  service.  Deeming  it  more  becoming  that  it  should 
be  served  by  one  perpetual  Chaplain  than  by  priests  appointed  annually,'  the  Prior  appoints 
Dalton  to  minister  in  perpetuity,  and  to  receive  in  place  of  salary  as  much  as  other  priests 
have  hitherto  received,  holding  as  a  dwelling  during  his  ministry  the  house  near  the  chapel, 
with  the  obligation  of  keeping  it  in  repair. 

Dalton  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  at  his  death  in  1323  by  Thomas  Aldofeldus, 
and  the  latter  by  William  Cuke,  instituted  January  4,  1327.^  This  collation  gives  the  first 
detailed  account  of  the  duties  and  revenues  of  the  cure.  It  commits  to  the  chaplain's  care 
the  parishioners  of  le  Sheels,  Harton,  and  W)rvestou.  He  is  to  perform  Divine  Service,  and 
administer  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  in  return  is  to  receive  the  Glebe  and  Manse 
belonging  to  the  said  chapel,  together  with  half  the  offerings  placed  in  the  Pix  (or  Alms-box) 
of  Holy  Cross  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Hild,  and  half  of  the  wax  offered  for  the  use  of  the  Chapel 

>  Tram,  Ti/neside  Nat.  HUt.  Soe.,  vii.  126.  *  Durham  ffalmote  RolU,  5,  10. 

'^  See  Ilev.  H.  E.  Savage's  'Abbess  Hilda's  first  Religions  •  Jarrow  Account  RoUs,  234. 

House.'  Arch.  Jil.  xix.  47.  ^  Ibid.    (Probably  an  error  for  1347 ;  the  institoting  Prior 

'  Pcodarium,  Iv.  Ixxxiii.  94.  was  John  [TFossonr,  1342-74],  while  William  de  Oonton 

*  Northumberland  Assize  RoUt,  82.  was  Prior  in  1327.) 
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of  St.  Hild,  all  petty  offerings  for  churchings,  baptisms,  and  funerals,  with  *  Hedemespenys,'  the 
pence  '  pro  pane  benedicto,'  together  with  the  tithe  of  fish  called  Saynte  Hyldesffysche,  with  all 
the  ancient  usages  of  the  parish  and  one  mark  annually  from  the  Master  of  Jarrow  for  the 
time  being,  to  be  paid  in  equal  proportions  at  the  feasts  of  Pentecost  and  Martinmas.  The 
'  Fix  of  St.  Hild,'  called  also  *  Pixis  Sanctse  Crucis,'  the  Pix  of  the  Holy  Rood,  was  a  box  placed 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Hild  to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  faithful.  The  *  Hedemespeny '  or 
Head-mass-Penny,  according  to  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  was  probably  the  accustomed  offering 
at  the  Mass  of  Requiem.  The  payment  was  a  penny  in  the  case  of  poor  folk,  but  richer  folk 
might,  of  course,  offer  more  if  they  pleased.  The  'Panis  benedictus'  was  probably  the  same 
as  the  '  Pain  bene '  still  distributed  in  some  French  churches.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  survival 
of  the  love-feast  and  to  form  no  part  of  the  Eucharistic  rite. 

The  collation  shows  that  Jarrow  paid  part  of  the  stipend  ot  the  minister  of  St.  Hild's, 
while  that  there  were  intimate  relations  between  the  two  churches  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
references  to  St.  Hildas  in  the  Jarrow  Account  Rolls.^  In  1343  Prior  John  Fossour,  in 
announcing  his  intention  of  visiting  the  parish  church,  bids  the  curate  of  Jarrow  to  summon 
the  various  curates  and  ministers  of  the  Parish,  with  certain  trustworthy  persons  from  each 
vill,  some  to  Heworth  and  other,  videlicet  those  of  Hetheword  (Hed  worth)  Simonset,  Sheeles 
Wyvestowe,  and  Harton,  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Hild  virgin.  Jarrow  possessed  property  in 
le  Sc holes,  and  received  part  of  the  tithes  of  that  vill  (which  in  1345  amounted  to  £6  13s.  4d. 
exclusive  of  fish),  but  at  the  same  time  the  tithes  of  hay  in  the  Chapelry  were  reserved  to 
the  Chaplain  of  St.  Hild.  Amongst  the  payments  of  the  monastery  in  1355,  is  one  to  the 
Chaplain  of  St.  Hild,  at  the  feast  of  Pasch  (Easter)  for  his  oblation  12d.  In  1355-6  the  Altar 
dues  from  Jarrow  and  the  Chapel  of  St.  Hild  amounted  to  £2  6s.  9d.  In  the  following  year, 
1356,  Peter  the  clerk  of  Shields  lent  the  Cell  of  Jarrow  45s.,  which  was  next  year  re- 
imbursed in  full.  In  1367,  12s.  was  paid  from  St.  Hild's  in  mortuaries — a  fee  payable 
at  death  out  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  rendered  either  in  money  or  in  kind.  The 
knight's  best  horse  or  the  best  horse  on  a  farm  might  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Church, 
In  1370  the  total  value  of  the  mortuaries  from  Jarrow  and  St.  Hild's,  together  with  the  tithes 
of  hay  and  flax,  was  £8.  In  1402-3  Jarrow's  half  of  the  Pix  offerings  was  6s.  8d.  In  the 
following  year  its  moiety  was  only  3s.,  in  the  next  year  15d.,  and  in  several  subsequent 
years  the  amount  received  by  the  Cell  was  12d. ;  but  in  1409  there  is  a  special  note,  'Nothing 
was  received  in  oblations  from  the  Pix  of  Holy  Cross  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Hild  within  the 
time  of  this  account.'     The  last  recorded  payment  is  one  of  lid.  in  1422. 

Alan  de  Shuthington  occurs  as  curate  or  Chaplain  of  St.  Hild's  about  1370,  and  John  de 

Werdale  in  1375.     An  undated  collation  ^  refers  to  the  appointment,  by  R.,  Prior  of  Durham 

(probably  Robert  de  Walworth,  1374-91),  of  John  de  H.  curate  to  the  chantry  of  the  Chapel  of 

St.  Hild,  near  to  Wyvestow,  with  its  revenues  and  all  its  rights  and  appurtenances,  and  as  *  on 

axjcount  of  the  poorness  of  the  said  chantry,  whose  income  and  revenue  do  not  suflice  annually 

for  the  suitable  maintenance  of  one  curate  ...  we  grant  you  .  .  .  the  full  power  of  receiving 

one  annual  service  for  the  next  two  years  in  aid  of  your  sustentation.'     Apparently  this  refers 

to  a  collation  to  the  chantry  at  Westoe,  elsewhere  referred  to.    The  separate  rights  of  St.  Hild's 

8fcr€  again  set  out  very  fully  in  almost  identical  terms  with  the  collation  of  Cuke,  in  the  instru- 

ixient  of  presentation  by  John  (Hemmingburgh),  Prior  of  Durham,  on  January  4,  1402,  of  *  our 

beloved  in  Christ,  Sir  John  of  Gyseburne,'  to  the  Chaplaincy,  which  he  still  held  in  1416-17.^  The 

*   Jarrow  Account  Rolls,  pp.  27,  36,  40,  41,  54,  76,  78,  89,  98,  99,  104.     'St.  Hild's'  is  the  ancient  name,  *  St.  Hilda's* 
quite  modem.  2  Ibid.,  235.  »  Ibid.,  89. 
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Chapelry  of  Sheelez  still,  as  shown  by  the  entries  in  1433,  retained  its  own  tithes  of  hay,  while 
Jarrow  appears,  from  payments  in  1  i37-8,  to  have  provided  the  Chaplain  annually  with  a  robe 
or  garment,  and  also  to  have  furnished  St.  Hild's  Chapel  with  the  requisite  bread,  wine,  and 
wax  for  candles,  the  cost  of  these  items  for  Jarrow  and  Shields  in  1468,  inclusive  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  wax,  being  18s.  8d.  There  is  mention  of  William  Younger,  the  curate  in  1418, 
while,  as  we  know  from  the  frequent  references  to  him  in  the  Durham  Household  Book, 
Master  William  Walshe  was  the  Chaplain  in  1522-3,^  Master  Thomas  Ellyson  being  at  the  same 
time  Chaplain  at  Wyvestowe. 

The  Church  of  St.  Hild  is  specifically  mentioned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Deed  of  Endow- 
ment  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham  by  Henry  viii.  in  May  1541.^  Its  tithes,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  included  in  the  grant  from  Henry,  in  1 544,  to  William,  Lord  Eure,  of  Witton 
Castle,  of  the  Cell  of  Jarrow  and  its  possessions,  since  Lord  Eure's  grandson,  William,  died  in  1594, 
seised  (inter  cdia)  of  *  the  rectory  and  tithes  in  Jarrow,  Shields,  and  Munkton.'  The  tithes 
of  Westoe  and  Harton  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.^  We  have  no  direct 
information  as  to  the  first  Reformed  minister  of  St.  Hild*s.  Possibly  it  was  the  Edward 
Younger,  priest,  whose  will,  dated  September  9,  1553,*  has  been  preserved.  By  it  he  gives 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Hild  at  South  Shields  '  all  the  implements  and  ornaments  belonging  to  a 
Church  which  I  have,  with  a  table  now  standing  upon  the  High  Altar.  Also  I  give  to  Richard 
Carter  all  my  raiment  now  in  my  chamber,  and  my  shooting-bow  and  my  quiver  and  my 
arrows  to  be  parted  betwixt  Richard  Bowmaker  and  Richard  Carter.  And  also  I  give  to  my 
host,  Bowmaker,  my  best  hand  gun.'  His  brother.  Hector  Thomson,  Christopher  Fenwick,  of 
Shields  Mill,  and  John  Bowmaker  were  jointly  named  executors  '  to  dispone  of  all  my  goods 
for  the  wealth  of  my  soul,  and  to  have  my  lease  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Jarrow,'  etc.  etc.  At 
that  time  St.  Hild's,  as  we  learn  from  an  inventory  of  Church  goods,  possessed  in  the  way  of 
Church  plate  *one  chalice  with  a  paten  weighing  11  unces,'  while  the  steeple  was  furnished 
with  oije  bell. 

There  is  a  fairly  complete  list  of  ministers  since  the  Reformation.  John  Welshe  is 
mentioned  September  29,  1563,  and  Thomas  Blakeston  October  26,  1568.  In  the  Claris 
Ecclesiastica,^  compiled  by  Bishop  Barnes,  St.  Hild's,  with  an  income  of  £13  6s.  8d.,  figures 
amongst  the  Chapels  without  incumbents,  and  served  only  by  stipendiary  priests.  Thomas 
Meslet  was  curate  in  1577  and  the  two  following  years.  In  the  Chancellor's  visitation  in 
January-February  1578^  he  is  recorded  as  curate  (no  licence),  Johannes  Wailes  as  Parish 
Clerk,  and  Christiferos  Denhend  and  Thomas  Hutchinson  as  Churchwardens;  while  at  the 
July  visitation  the  same  year  Thomas  Meslet,  curate  of  St.  Hild's,  *  performed  the  task  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.'  ^  At  the  visitation  of  September  the  same  year®  Doctoure  Pilkingtone 
was  appointed  to  preach  two  of  his  twelve  sermons  at  St  Hild's,  Mr.  Garford,  Rector  of 
Washington,  one  of  his  ten,  and  Mr.  Hodestone,  Rector  of  Gateshead,  one  of  his  twelve. 
Thomas  Meslet,  curate  of  St.  Hild's,  is  recorded  as  absent  through  sickness  from  the  visitation 
of  January  1579.^  In  the  same  year  he  was  presented  for  not  paying  some  dues,  apparently 
to  the  Bishop,  and  opposite  his  name  in  the  record  of  the  Court  is  the  significant  remark 
*  Nil  habet.'  A  few  months  later  he  removed  to  St.  Andrew's,  Newcastle  (where  he  died 
January  17,  1602^^),  being  succeeded  at  St.  Hild's  by  Edward  Ambrose.    William  Bramhale 


'    l>nrhain  //ouifehtjid  liofjk',  10,  70. 

■^  Allan  Tnirts. 

^  Surtft's'  //iJtt.  Ihiiham,  ii.  72. 

*    WUIh  and  Inventories^  i.  141. 

**  fJcr'fBuuticni  Procrrdingn  of  Bi»hop  Barncx^  7. 


•  Ibid.,  53. 

7  Ibid.,  73. 

»  Ibid.,  82,  87,  HO. 

»  Ibid.,  1»7. 

*^  NeweatUc  in  the  \Qth  and  llih  CenJturin^  15S. 
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is  mentioned  as  curate  on  October  24,  1583,  and  Thomas  de  Terwhitt  from  1590  to  1610.  On 
his  death  in  the  latter  year  he  was  succeeded  by  George  Carre,  during  whose  incumbency  in 
1613,  *  the  town  being  grown  into  importance  in  about  a  century  and  a  half,'  there  was  need 
to  enlarge  the  graveyard  of  St.  Hild's,  and  Bishop  Howson  consecrated  a  plot  of  land  for 
that  purpose.  Mr.  Carre  held  the  curacy  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  on  his  death  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Wandles,  A.M.  (son  of  Edward  Wandles,  Minor  Canon  of  Durham 
Cathedral),  appointed  on  November  15,  1637.  He  was  an  extreme  Church  and  King  man, 
being  known  on  that  account  ^  as '  Cavalier  Wandles '  during  the  Civil  War.  When  the  Scots 
captured  the  fort  at  South  Shields  Mr.  Wandles  also  fell  into  their  hands.  His  living  was 
sequestrated,  and  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Hull  After  his  release  froui  gaol  he  continued 
to  reside  in  that  town  and  never  returned  to  Shields. 

Iconoclastic  as  was  the  Commonwealth  period,  the  Puritans  appear  to  have  upheld  the 
obligation  of  the  parishioners  to  maintain  the  fabric  of  their  Parish  Church,  since  Quarter 
Sessions  in  1652-3  made  various  orders  on  the  inhabitants  of  Harton  and  Westoe  (South 
Shields  is  not  mentioned)  to  *  contribute  to  the  repayre  of  Jarrow  Church,  which  had  fallen  into 
decay,'  the  record  in  the  latter  year  stating  that  'several  assessments  have  been  made,  but 
nothing  collected,  by  reason  that  Harton  and  Westoe  standeth  out  and  refuseth.'  The  Common- 
wealth also  established  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  The  first  register  at 
St.  Hild's  dates  from  that  period.  It  contains  on  its  opening  page  this  quaint  narrative  of  its 
genesis : — 

*Sept.  20tli,  ano.  1653.  Whereas  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  twentie  fourth  of  August  1653, 
touching  marriages,  births,  and  burialls,  and  that  every  parish  should  make  Choice  of  a  register  for  that 
purpose,  wee,  the  minister  and  foure  and  twentie  and  the  rest  of  the  p'ishioners  of  the  Chappellrye  of 
St.  Hylds,  wth  in  the  Parish  of  Jarrow  in  the  Countie  of  Durham,  doe  nominate,  elect,  and  make  choice 
of  Robert  Chilton  to  be  register  for  the  said  Chappellrie  for  all  such  marriages,  baptisms,  and  burialls : — 


Geo.  Middleton. 


Robert  Anderson. 
John  Smart. 
Richard  Rednall. 
Tho.  Pattison. 
Rohert  Logan. 
Alexander  ffisher. 
William  Blytlmian. 
Thomas  Atkinson. 
Richard  Carr. 
William  Lawson. 
Thomas  Smart. 


Thomas  Lupton,  Minister. 

William  Wheatley. 
Ralph  Harle. 
Tliomas  Pattison. 
Edward  Rawe, 
Thomas  Pearson. 
Anthony  4   Da  .  .  .  .  e. 
Edward  Wallis. 
richard  Wollfe. 
Will.  Blaycklocke. 
John  Chilton. 
Cuth.  Carre. 


*  According  to  ye  tenor  of  ye  Act  of  p'liamt  touching  marriages  beareing  date  ye  29th  ol  August 
l^->3,  1  due  approve  of  Robt.  Chilton  of  South  Shields  to  be  ye  parish  Register  for  ye  Chappelrie  of 
^^'-    Hilds,  with  in  ye  p'ish  of  Jarrow,  September  22nd,  1653. 

Job.  Claveringe.' 

*^^^^  signatures  to  this  document  furnish  the  earliest  list  extant  of  members  of  the  Select  Vestry 

0^  Four  and  Twenty  of  St.  Hild's,  which  for  so  long  took  an  important  part  in  the  local  government 

0*^  the  town.     Thomas  Lupton,  minister,  occurs  again  as  one  of  the  signatories  to  an  address  to 


^  Surtees'  Durham,  ii.  100. 
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the  Protector  Cromwell  in  August  1657/  and  is  subsequently  mentioned  as  an  'Intruder/* 
Job.  or  Justice  Clavering  was  evidently  a  magistrate  in  the  district.  All  marriages  under  this 
Act  were  celebrated  before  a  magistrate  after  publication  made  in  St.  Hild's  on  three  successive 
Sundays,  and  the  first  eighty-six  entries  are  signed  by  the  officiating  magistrate.  The  signature 
of  Richard  Rawe  is  attached  to  fifty-one,  those  of  Tho.  Bonner  or  Justice  Bonner  and  of  Henry 
Eden  to  eight  each,  Job.  Clavering  or  Justice  Clavering  to  six.  Justice  Liddell,  Lydle,  or  Lidle, 
signs  three;  Mr.  Robt.  Yonge  two ;  and  Justices  Killingworth,  Dallinell  (Hetton),  Dallinell  (H.), 
Dallevell,  and  Lylbume  (probably  Geo.  Lilbume  of  Sunderland,  uncle  of  the  famous  John 
Lilburne,  and  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  for  Durham,  returned  to  Cromwell's  Parlia- 
ment in  1654),  one  each.  The  register  contains  entries  of  marriages  from  December  13,  1653, 
to  April  2,  1727;  of  births  from  October  2,  1653,  to  1660;  and  of  baptisms  from  1660  to 
March  30,  1683;  of  burials  from  October  4,  1653,  to  December  28,  1684.  The  first  marriage 
entry,  which  may  serve  as  a  type  of  all  the  entries  down  to  August  19,  1657  (after  which  date 
the  nauies  only  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  are  given),  Ls  as  follows : — 

*  1653.  Publication  made  in  ye  Chappell  of  (the  title  "Saint"  written  and  subsequently  erased) 
Hilds  thre  seuerall  lords  dayes  viz.  ye  27  day  of  November  ye  4tb  and  11th  of  December  of  the  inten- 
tion of  marriage  betwixt  Robert  Winteringham,  Marriner,  and  Jane  Smyth,  wedow ;  both  liueing  in 
South  Sheeles :  Parents :  Jo.  Winteringham  and  John  Dagleshe,  the  said  parties  married  Dec.  the 
13th,  1653.  Liddell.' 

*  Witnesses:  Will.  Dagleshe. 
Elizab.  Dagleshe. 

After  the  Marriages  follow :  —  ' Births.  Anno  1653  wth  in  ye  Chappellrye  of  S.  Hyldes.' 
The  first  of  these  entries  is : — 

*  October,  1653. 

*  2.     John  to  John  Daglese  borne.' 


and  the  last : — 
*  (1660)  May 


Ann  to  Gyles  Smythe.' 


The  entries  of  Birth  cease  in  1660  at  the  Restoration,  and  those  of  Baptism  take  their  place. 
In  1662  the  custom  of  giving  the  names  of  the  sponsors  is  adopted  thus: — 

*  (1662)  July  23rd.     John  to  John  Reed,  suerties  John  Oliuer,  Ephraim  Spour,  Jane  Thompson.* 

This  custom  is  continued  up  to  the  close  of  1675,  and  from  that  date  onward  to  the  close 
of  entries  of  baptisms  in  this  book,  only  the  name  of  the  child  and  the  father  is  given.  Thus 
the  new  order  begins  *  1675-6,  Febr.  29,  Mary  of  Ch:  Kitchin;*  and  the  entries  close  '(1683) 
Mar.  30th,  Steven  and  Anthony  of  Oliver  Lace.' 

In  the  Register  of  Burials  the  entries  are  arranged  on  the  page  in  double  columns,  and 
fill  fifteen  pages,  with  four  entries  at  the  top  of  the  sixteenth  page. 


^  Mcmoin  of  AmhroM  Barnes,  Siir.  Soc,  1.  22.  A  curious 
example  of  the  theological  issues  the  Secular  Courts  were 
called  upou  to  decide  in  those  strenuous  times  is  furnished 
by  South  Shields  at  the  Easter  Sessions  of  1(>54,  when 
George  Bateman  of  that  town  was  charged  on  indictment 
by  the  Grand  Jurj'  from  the  previous  seMions,  that  '  being 
questioned  whether  Christ's  body  of  flesh  and  blood  be  in 
heaven,  he  answered  that  if  they  would  maintain  Christ's 
curiKjrall  body  is  in  heaven,  he  would  maintain  horses  are 


in  heaven,  and  he  further  said  that  if  the  Bench  bad  no 
more  judgment  in  the  law  than  in  divinity  they  were  very 
ignorant  people.'  Addressing  himself  to  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, he  said, '  Mr.  Eden,  yon  are  a  new  justice,  let 
see  wherein  I  have  offended  T '  For  his  heretical  Oj 
and  his  evil  carriage  and  misbehaviour  in  Ooori,  he 
ordered  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  bebaTlonr,  and 
committed  to  gaol  in  default  of  finding  another  saretj. 
3  Surtees'  Durham,  it  loa 
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The  first  and  last  entries  are : — 

*  Anno  1 653,  October  4th  .  .  .  fray  Rodger,  Talor,  buryed. 
1684,  December  28th,  margret  Gilchrist/ 

A  few  quaint  or  pathetic  entries  may  be  quoted : — 

*  1654,  A  prill  13.     Matthew  Hopper  of  Sandgate,  a  poor  man  killed  by  fireing  a  peece  neer  Maior 
Tolhurst's  house. 

1655,  May  24.     Thomas  Black  from  aboard  of  Mr.  Andrew  Porter. 

1656,  Sept.  24th.     a  child  that  came  in  by  ye  sea. 

1658,  Augst.  29th.     a  begger  buried. 

1659,  June  2nd.     a  begger  ffrom  Westoe. 

1659-60,  February  2.     a  child  to  a  woman  wth  Boweman. 

1660,  Aug.  3.     a  widdow  out  of  Nich.  Grays. 
1660-1,  Jan.  7th.     a  begger  boy. 

1660,  May  1.     Georg  Clark  of  York  his  aprentice. 

1661,  Aprill  5.     a  scottsman  from  aboard  of  a  shipp. 

June  12.     a  scottsman  from  Wm.  Black's,  dead  suddenly. 

1661,  July  27.     John  Dobson  from  aboard  of  will.  Newton  being  of  Robt.  Hood's  towne. 

1662,  Apiill  24.     a  poor  Scotsman  ;  a  Cobler. 

1663,  Dec.  6th.     a  youth  from  aboard  of  Anthony  White. 
1664-5,  ffeb.  19th.     an  old  wife  from  Carrs. 

1666,  Nov.  27.     a  dutchman  yt  was  stabbed. 
1666-7,  Jan.  6.     Betea  to  Richard  Wright. 

ffeb.  16.     old  Richard  Reedheed. 

1667,  May  01.     Robt.  Carlyle  from  aboard  of  Mr.  John  Moore  his  shipp. 

1667,  Aug.  25.     mr.  Hicks  at  Whitborne. 

Aug.  29.     aquilla  to  John  Heslopp,  Harton. 
Oct.    23.     Archebell  Maxwell. 

1668,  Oct.  22.     A  man  yt  cut  his  throat. 
Novembr.  30.     Cisilla  to  Andrew  Gibson. 

1668-9,  Jan.  16.     Ralph  Milborne  buryed  at  his  owne  house, 
feb.  6.     CoUonell  Mills. 

1669,  Aug.  31.     A  Swed  out  of  a  hoy. 

1672,  June  2.     a  dutchman  that  died  at  Math:  Yonge. 

1672,  July  28.     William  Gibson  drowned  from  abo(ard)  of  Mr.  Tho.  Carl  .  .  .  vessell. 

1672,  Aug.  22.     Hans,  a  seaman  from  Jos:  Allin's  vessel. 

1673,  Octo.  23.     a  dutchman  from  Andrew  Reed. 

1673,  December  10.     Peter  Johnson  ffrom  abord  of  Peter  Hereeson,  outlandish  man. 
1673-4,  Jan.  22.     Robert  Edwards,  mr  of  ye  Ann  of  Yarmouth. 
1675,  May  04.     John  ffarow,  a  wells  man. 

1676-7,  Mar.  19.     Nicolas  Sneddon  of  Strood  in  Kent,  mariner. 
Mar.  23.     Bartholomew  Frankwell  of  Hastings  in  Sussex. 

1677,  May  7.     Wm.  of  Wm.  Bold  of  Wells  in  Norfolk. 

1678,  June  25.     Jeffrey  Sandwell  of  Marget  in  Kent,  mariner. 
1680,  June  2.     Tib:  Maw,  Mr.  and  Mariner  of  Yarmouth. 

June  19.     Joseph  Tare  of  Cambridge,  Mariner. 

July  14.     Richard  Warman  of  St.  Peter's  in  ye  Isle  of  Tennet,  Mr.  and  Maiiner. 
1697,  June  26.     A  man  in  ye  black  bull. 

After  the  Restoration  the  Rev.  Patrick  Watt  appears  to  have  been  appointed,  or  to  have 

^cted  as  minister.     He  first  occurs  as  lecturer  (an  office  maintained  until  little  more  than 

^^If-a-century  ago),  being  mentioned  in  that  capacity  on  May  16,   1637,  in  the  will  of  Mr. 

W.eixry  Hilton  of  South  Shields,^  while  he  preached  at  Gateshead  in  1641-2,  and  received  5s. 

*  Surtees'  Durham^  ii.  29. 
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therefor  J  The  next  mention  of  him  occurs  in  1662.  Tradition  records  that  his  con- 
gregation  being  averse  to  attending  divine  service,  it  was  his  custom  to  drive  them  before 
him  with  a  drawn  sword  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  (he  lived  in  Wellington  Street) 
to  St.  Hild's.-  That  he  was  a  stern  disciplinarian  is  proved  by  the  instances  in  which  he 
evoked  the  aid  of  the  Secular  Courts  to  enforce  his  spiritual  authority.  In  February  1663» 
Robert  Carr  of  South  Shields,  for  being  several  times  drunk  on  the  Lord's  Day,  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  High  Commission  Court,  and  in  the  same  month  William  Atkinson 
of  South  Shields,  indicted  for  refusing  to  bury  his  father  according  to  the  rubric  of  the 
Church  of  England,  submitted  to  the  Court  and  was  pardoned.  On  August  21st,  George 
Weland,  for  being  a  frequent  swearer,  and  a  common  'prophaner'  of  the  Lord's  Day,  by  going 
from  home,  sometimes  even  in  prayer  time,  was  excommunicated.  In  the  same  year,  Charles 
Brackenbury,  George  Knows,  Thomas  Shele,  William  Vent,  and  George  Softly,  fishermen, 
of  South  Shields,  were  indicted  for  sending  their  servants  and  children  on  the  Lord's  Day 
in  time  of  Divine  service  to  Leather  *  bate '  and  *  bateing '  their  lines.  Knows  and  Softly  were 
dismissed  upon  the  certiKcate  of  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Hild's. 

Mr.  Watt  died  in  1664,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Bordley,  a  native  of 
Lancashire,  who  was  ordained  priest  in  September  1661,  and  first  licensed  to  the  curacy  of 
Ryton.  He  was  presented  to  St.  Hild's  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  in  July  1664, 
and  held  the  living  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Apparently  he  also  enforced  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  since  in  October  that  year  Robert  Softly^  senior,  was  indicted  before  the  High 
Commission  Court  *  for  working  with  his  draft  (of  horses)  upon  St.  Matthew's  and  St.  Michael's 
Days  last,  and  for  not  sending  his  children  to  be  catechised,  and  keeping  excommunicated 
persons  in  his  house.'  He  appeared  and  submitted,  and  was  ordered  to  confess  his  fault 
before  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Hild's.  Mr.  Bordley  appears  indeed  to  have  been 
very  active  against  Nonconformists,  as  is  indicated  by  the  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  famous 
Dr.  Basire.^ 

St.  Hild's  is  mentioned  in  a  return  of  the  collections  for  the  great  fire  in  London  on  the 
fast  day,  October  10,  1660,  among  the  non-solvents.*  During  Mr.  Bordley's  incumbency  the 
Church  appears  to  have  been  extensively  repaired,  the  antique  sundial  which  formerly  stood 
in  the  Churchyard  being  provided  at  the  same  time.  The  Vestry  books  contain  the  following 
quaint  accounts  of  the  work  done : — 

*  Jmiuanj  30,  1667. — An  assest.  laid  one  for  the  repair  of  the  Church  and  other  necessaries  by  the 
Minister  and  Churchwardens  and  others  of  the  Chappellrye  at  a  meeting  the  day  abovesaid,  being 
two  shillings  pr  ffarme  twelve  j)ence  per  pann  the  tenements  according  to  their  improvem.,  and 
others  jvceording  to  their  ability  : — 

121  panns    .........  £06  :  04  :  02| 

Tenements  .                          :                                                                              .  01  :  09  :  04 

Tradsmen                                                                                                                 .  00  :  10  :  06 

Arrears         .                                                                                                 .              .  00  :  01  :  00 

Money  disbursed  by  Christoplier  Rogers  and  Edward  Killerby,  Churchwardens,  for  ye  year  1667: — 
Ffor  a  commission   .  .  .        00  :  10  :  00 


flor  yo  work  of  ye  dyall  and  setting  ye  stone 

Charges  at  Durham  to  ye  officers  ffor  mending  the  Church  Windows 

ffor  a  cover  to  ye  pulpitt     ...... 

ffor  setting  it  up      .....  .  . 


00 
00 
01 
00 


08 
05 
06 
04 


00 
00 
04 
00 


*  Mrmoirn  of  Amhrost  Ikimff^  IVMJ. 


»  See  anU,  p.  102. 

*  Linklater  MSS.,  xx.  12. 
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12.  Will  Atkenson,  docktor  Smart. 

13.  Dorithy     Crosby,      Richard      Burdett,     Tho. 

Payges. 

14.  (Thomas  Bell  and  Isaac  Coupper),  Ann  Mar- 

shall. 

15.  Henry  Bell,  Jos.  Selby,  Elez.  Selby,  Harton. 

16.  Will  Harle,  Wed.  Coupper,  Will  Kei-ton. 

1 7.  Tho.  Smart,  Seneare,  James  Pattison. 

18.  Wed.  Payges,  Eleanor  Selby,  Barbara  Bell. 

19.  John  Harle,  Rob.  Brackender. 

20.  Richard  Wacke,  Rob.  Stansfield. 

21.  John  Darley. 

22.  John  Clark  and  Robert  Wati^on, 

23.  Mrs,   Middleton,    Mrs.    Goddard,    and    Patrirk 

Dixon. 

PuE.s  IN  YE  South  Sied  in  ye  North  Ale. 

1.  Rich.  Carr,  Sener,  Rich.  Carr,  Juner. 

2.  Mer.  John  CaiT,  Mer.  Richard  Rowe. 

3.  Sam.  grenaway,  Richard  Harle. 

4.  Mer.  William  Harle. 

5.  Mer.   Edon,   Mer.   Fflicker,   Mes.    Care,   Mes. 

Dockery. 
.6.  Charles  Southern,  Mes.  Watson. 

7.  Mer.  Boardly. 

8.  Clarke. 

9.  Mer.  Coale. 

10.  John  Smyth,  Mary  Wooffe. 

1 1 .  James  Smyth,  Lues  Ff rost. 

12.  Thomas  Chilton. 

13.  Mer.  Browne. 

14.  Adam  greene,  Wed.  Gray. 

15.  Tho.  Harle,  juner,  Rob.  Atkenson. 

16.  Rob.  Lenton,  John  Lenton,  Ann  Melbourne. 

17.  Tho.  Harswell,  Will  Sigsworth. 

18.  Tho.  Cooke,  Will  Thompson,  Ffrinces  Lenton. 

PuEs  IN  YE  East  end  of  ye  South  Coarner. 

1.  Mer.  Thomas  Pattison. 

2.  Henry  Woulfe,  Mick.  Coatesworth,  Tho.  Clarke, 

Mer.  Maell. 

3.  Rob.  mathew,  Edward  mathew.  Will  Taler. 

4.  John  Otway,  John  Carlile,  Ann  Carlile. 

5.  Tho.   Reedhead,   (leorge    Reedhead,  Cuthbert 

Reedhead. 


PuES    IN    YE    NoARTH    SiDE    IN   YE   SoUTH    AlE. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Wed.  Harle,  Mer.  Medelton. 
Will  Watt. 
John  Wilkenson. 

John  Potter,  Alex.  Clarke. 

John  Newton,  Mr.  Robert  Ytmng  for  Jnn.  New- 
ton^ CJeorge  Marshall,  George  Mar  ill  prt.  to 
Eliz.  Loadsrnan, 

Tho.  Pearson,  Tho.  Younger,  William  Bla/jedon 
for  Tho.  Younger. 

John  (iinindy. 

Elener  Southern  and  Tob.  Smith. 

Stephen  Tatt,  Tob.  Smyth. 

Tho.  daell  and  Michel  Partis. 

Rich.  Reed,  Wed.  Harbutell,  and  Ralph 
Dijcson. 

John  Lukum,  John  Grame. 

Will  dauie. 

Matthew  Dixson. 

Will  Rouge. 


TOWE   PUES    BETWIXT   YE   AlES. 

1.  Rob.  Coaler,  Will   Barns,  Jon.   Hodge,  Jams 
Wealins. 


PuEs  IN  YE  South  side  in  ye  Church. 

1.  George  Wealens,  Harton. 

2.  Lues  Ffrost,  John  Ramsey. 

3.  Mer.  Rob.  Anderson. 

4.  Rob.  Loadsman,  Nickolus  Burden. 

5.  Charles  Kichen,  George  Turpen. 

6.  James  Scoatons,  Swarling. 

7.  Tho.   Woulfe    for    Sheeles    Hugh    and    Tho 

Hutchinson. 

8.  Danell  Widie,  Rob.  Webster. 

9.  Tho.  and  Christopher  Richardson. 

10.  Tho.  Walices,  Eliz.  Walices. 

11.  John  Carr,  Christopher  Bickers. 

12.  Thomas  Browne. 

13.  Will  Loadsman,  Will  fflicke. 

14.  Cuthbert  Anderson.' 


The  names  in  italics  appear  to  have  been  added  at  a  later  date.    It  will  be  seen  that  t 
is  no  mention  in  this  list  of  a  gallery,  but  an  entry  in  the  Church  registers  for  1688  testiHes 
the  existence  of  such  a  structure.     It  runs :  '  Whereas  sundry  of  the  masters  and  mariD 
Whitby  are  often  by  their  employment  obliged  to  be  in  Tynemouth  Harbour,  and  being 
willing  (when  opportunity  invites)  to  pay  yt  duty  yt  they  owe  to  Grod  for  His  great 
but  being  unwilling  to  be  uneasy  to  the  respectable  inhabitants  in  their  c    q  seats,  they 
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desired  liberty  to  erect  and  build  a  gallery  under  the  furthest  arch  save  one  in  the  said 
parochial  chapel,  at  their  own  proper  cost  and  charges,  unto  which  request,  we,  the  minister 
and  Chappell  wardens,  and  4  and  20  do  with  great  willingness  consent/  This  is  signed  by 
S.  Bordley  and  the  Churchwardens.  A  further  gallery  was  erected  at  the  *  south  end  of  the 
gallery  belongmg  to  the  masters  of  Whitby  in  ye  year  1707,'  and  a  third  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Church,  by  Thomas  Matthews  and  Nicholas  Hope,  Churchwardens,  in  1708.  An  addendum  to 
the  foregoing  list,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  John  Fawcett  (curate  1690-1721),  gives  the 
allotment  of  these  galleries : — 

*  The  "  New  Gallery  erected  at  the  South  end  of  the  Gallery  belonging  to  the  Masters  of  Whitby  in 
ye  year  1707  (wherein  there  are  three  pews) "  is  disposed  of  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

The  first  pew  to  Mr.  John  Dagnea,  Wm.  Ord,  and  Ralph  Wilkinson ;  yt  is,  to  each  man  a 
third  part. 

The  second  pew  to  Ralph  Jackson,  Mr.  and  Marriner,  Thomas  Stoker,  and  Richard  Wade,  yt  is,  half 
of  it  to  Ralph  Jackson,  and  a  quarter  thereof  to  each  of  ye  other. 

The  third  pew  (blank). 

**The  Regulation  of  the  pews  in  the  New  Gallery  at  the  east  end  of  the  Church,  erected  by  Thomas 
Matthews  and  Nichos.  Hope,  Church  Wardens,  In  the  year  1708,  Disposed  of  as  Under :  " — 

The  1st  Pew.  To  Ino.  Blakestone  4  seats,  Thomas  Matthews  Junr.  and  Nichos.  Hope  each  two 
seats,  to  Geo.  Middleton  one  seat,  to  Barbara  Page  one,  to  Jane  Logan  one,  to  Robert  Readhead  Senr. 
and  Andrew  Logan  each  one  seat. 

The  2nd  Pew.  To  Wm.  Rogers  Two  Seats,  to  Jno.  Hodgson  two  seats,  Ino.  Wilkinson  one  seat, 
Christ.  Maughan  one,  Thos.  Story  one  seat. 

The  3rd  Pew.     To  Robert  Hope. 

The  4th  Pew.     To  Henry  Pickering  Senr. 

The  5th  Pew.     To  Geo.  Atkinson  and  Wm.  Jefferson.     Thos.  Seller  for  William  Jefferson.    Bought  of 
Win.  JeffersorCs  heirs. 

The  6th  Pew.     To  James  Young  and  Robert  Richardson. 

To  Jane  Young  and 


The  7th  Pew. 
The  8th  Pew. 
The  9th  Pew. 
The  10th  Pew. 


To  Isabel  Crossby  and  Solomon  Loadsman. 
To  John  Hope  two  seats,  to  Roger  Cook  one,  to  Wm.  Dixon  one,  to  James  Foster 


one,  to  James  Keith  one.' 

Later  entries  in  other  handwritings  are : — 

*  15.  Pue  in  the  South  He.     Mary  Young  and  Robert  Wheldon. 
Pews  in  the  Midel  Gallary  belonging 
To  Mary  Bell 
To  Elinor  Bell. 
July*2nd,  1743,  William  Shepherd  for  Mary  Bell,  bought  of  Matthew  and  Mary  Noble,  Daughter  of 
ye    ^*d.  Mary  Bell,  one  seat.    Then  likewise  Mary  Chilton  one  seat  from  ye  sd.  Matthew  and  Mary  Noble.'  ^ 


^      The  buying  and  selling  of  pews  as  thus  recorded  was 

^    crvi.«tom  continued  down  to  the  nineteenth  century,  of 

^^^i<^li  we  have  evidence  in  legal  conveyances  of  various 

sittii:^gg  in  the  Church.     By  one  of  these,  dated  March  26, 

*  *  ^^  »   '  George  Wrangham  of  Whickham  in  consideration  of 

"^   s^m  of  twelve  pounds  twelve  shillings  of  lawful!  British 

^on.^  j^  to  me  in  hand  well  and  truely  paid  by  Robert  Greene 

^^    ^^V'cstoe  ...  by  these  presents  Do  grant  bargain  sell 

^**^S"*=^  and  set  over  unto  the  said  Robert  Greene  ...  all 

1^^^      stall  or  pew  situate  and   being  in  the  Church  or 

^hxtj>p^ll  of  St.  HUds,  otherwise   South   Shields,   in   the 

outit  J  of  Durham,  Boundered  and  described  as  follows  : 

'^    ^^^it  being  the  westermost  pew  on  the  south  side  of 


the  middle  isle  or  alley  in  the  said  Church  containing  in 
length  five  feet  or  thereabouts,  And  now  in  the  occupation 
of  Mrs.  Yeoman  or  her  assigns.'  So  late  as  December  18, 
1821,  at  the  bottom  of  a  poster  announcing  a  sale  of  furni- 
ture, '  Mr.  Shields  further  intimates  that ...  he  will  offer  by 
public  sale  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Sharer,  Dock  Tavern,  near 
the  Pan  Ash  Quay,  a  commodious  and  well  situate  pew 
No.  97  in  South  Aisle  of  St.  Hilda's  Chapel,  South  Shields, 
the  property  of  the  said  Mrs.  Hawson.'  Indeed  it  was  not 
until  after  Mr.  Thomas  Salmon,  then  Clerk  to  the  Vestry, 
had  demonstrated  the  illegality  of  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  pews  that  the  practice  was  discontinued,  in  the  late 
sixties. 
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Mr.  Bordley  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Vestry  Book  after  1689,  the  year  following  the 
Revolution.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Fa  wee  t,  and  the  latter  on  his  death  in  1721  by 
Thomas  Simpson,  A.B.,  who  was  instituted  on  July  13th.  In  the  following  year  the  Church 
was  reported  as  too  small  for  the  inhabitants,  and  was  apparently  shortly  thereafter  enlarged 
or  restored  at  considerable  expense,  in  aid  of  which  a  'brief — an  old  term  still  applied  in 
some  of  our  country  districts  to  a  subscription  list — was  rather  extensively  circulated.  The 
records  of  Beverley  Minster  show  that  on  March  4,  1728,  *a  brief  for  repairing,  rebuilding, 
and  enlarging  of  the  parochial  chapel  of  St.  Hild's,  Co.  Durham,  the  charge  being  computed 
at  £1595,'  was  read,  and  13s.  collected  towards  the  cost,  while  at  EgglescliflFe  Church,  near 
Yarm,  4s.  was  collected  for  St.  Hyld's  Chapel  in  the  same  year.^  That  the  Church  was  well 
attended  at  that  period  is  shown  by  the  quaint  replies  of  Curate  Simpson  *to  ye  several 
queries  of  ye  Rt.  Revd.  Lord  Bishop  .  .  .  wch  came  not  to  my  hands  till  about  ye  month 
of  July  1734,  otherwise  they  would  have  bin  answered  at  his  Lordship's  visitation  of  1732.' « 

*  1.  The  numbers  of  families  in  our  Parish  are  reckon'd  to  be  about  seven  Hundred ;  we  have 
2  sorts  of  Dissenters,  Presbyterians  &  anabaptists,  &  of  both,  there  is  comonly  computed  to  be  about 
40  families. 

2.  We  have  2  Licensed  Meeting-houses,  y*'  one  of  anabaptists,  seldom  now  made  use  of,  y*  Teacher 
thereof  having  removed  into  y*  South,  y®  other  of  Presbyterians ;  Those  who  repair  to  it  are  computed 
to  be  about  50  or  60  persons,  The  Teacher's  name  whereof  is  Mr.  Robert  Bourn. 

3.  We  have  no  Charity  School ;  there  are  2  Private  Ones,  wherein  is  taught  reading  &  Writing  y* 
Scholars  instructed  in  y*  Principles  of  y®  Christian  Religion,  &  brought  regularly  to  y*  church ;  y* 
Masters  names  are  Mr.  John  Gofton  &  Mr.  Anthony  Lockey. 

4.  We  have  not  in  our  Parish  any  alms-house,  Hospital,  or  other  charitable  Endowment,  nor  no 
Lands  left  for  y«  repair  of  y*  Church,  or  any  other  pious  use. 

5.  I  reside  personally  &  constantly  upon  my  Cure,  in  y®  House  belonging  to  y*  Chaplain  of  y* 
Chapel. 

6.  I  have  no  Curate,  but  perform  y®  whole  Cure  of  y*  place  myself. 

7.  I  know  of  none  who  come  to  Church  y*  are  not  Baptized,  neither  have  I  Baptiz'd  any  adults, 
since  y*"  Lordship  came  to  be  our  Bishop. 

8.  The  public  service  is  read  twice  a  day  throughout  y*  year,  morning  Service  begins  at  11  'oth 
'clock  <k  y*  Evening  at  2  in  y®  afternoon. 

9.  I  Catechize  Every  Sunday  in  Lent  &  besides  y®  Church  Catechism  do  make  use  of  Mr.  Lewis's. 

10.  The  Sacrament  of  o'  Lord's  Supper  is  administered  here  monthly  when  we  have  usually  80 
Communicants  &  at  y^  Festivals  above  100.  We  had  last  Easter  103  db  at  Whitsuntide  about  j*  same 
number. 

11.  I  give  timely  Notice  of  y*  Sacrament  to  be  administered  y*  Sunday  before;  &  y*  young  k 
scrupulous  frequently  come  to  me  for  Instruction.     I've  had  no  cause  yet  to  i^efuse  it  to  any. 

12.  We  have  had  no  Public  Penance  pei-form'd  in  y*  Church  nor  do  I  know  of  any  Gomutations 
made  by  any  to  avoid  the  same. 

13.  The  Patrons  of  y®  Chapel  are  y®  Worshipful  y®  Dean  <k  Chapter  of  Durham.  ^ 

1 4.  The  Income  of  y*  Cure  is  made  up  of  y®  annual  allowance  of  y«  Dean  &  Chapter  w*^  is  -30** 
p'anum  Glebeland  Mansion-house,  Surplice  Fees,  S*  Hilds  Fish  13*  <k  4**  paid  yearly  by  y«  Impropriators 
of  Jar  row  y*  real  value  one  year  with  another  may  be  between  70"  <k  80. 

15.  I  was  ordain'd  Priest  by  y*^  B}  Rev**  D'  Sti-atford  Loi-d  Bishop  of  Chester  in  y*  year  1701 
&  was  admitted  to  y«  Cure  of  S*  Hild's  July  1721. 

16.  Our  Parish  assessments  for  3^*'  Poor  generally  amount  to  150"  or  160"  a  year,  &  there  has  bin 
little  difference  for  4  years  last  past. 

1  Proe.  N.S.A.,  iv.  92,  143.  audaciously  and  profanely  ordering  the  Charoh  BeU  lobe 

^  The  following  curious  entry  occurs  in  the  Present-  rung  for  the  Death  of  one  of  bis  seiraiits  wch  whan  the 

ments  by  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Hild's  at  the  Bishop's  matter  came  to  be  known  was  for  a  Dog  of  his.' 

Visitation  in  1740: — 'Mr.  Joseph  Cookson  presented  for 
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The  ministers  immediately  succeeding  Mr.  Simpson  were  Hobert  Lambe,  instituted  August 
3,  1747;  Gilbert  Nelson,  November  30,  1747  (afterwards  Rector  of  Okeley  Magna,  Norwich); 
Francis  Lherondell,  instituted  November  26,  1748  (afterwards  Rector  of  Skirmur,  Essex);  and 
William  Thompson,  June  1,  1750,  during  whose  incumbency  in  1753  a  north  aisle,  eighteen 
feet  wide,  was  added  to  the  Church,  divided  from  the  nave  by  square  pillars  and  round  arches, 
neatly  stuccoed.  A  gallery  above  the  aisle  was  added  at  the  same  time.  Samuel  Dennis,  A.M., 
was  instituted  in  1754.  During  his  incumbency  of  twenty-one  years  the  west  gallery  was  added, 
in  1764 — apparently,  from  an  inscription  still  preserved  in  the  vestry,  at  the  cost  of  the  choir. 
At  the  same  time  an  organ  was  obtained  and  placed  in  the  west  gallery,  the  steeple  of  the 
Church  raised  twelve  feet,  and  a  peal  of  six  bells  purchased,  the  makers  being  Lister  &  Park, 
of  the  Whitechapel  Bell  Foundry,  London,  as  shown  by  the  inscription  on  the  bells.  Mr. 
Dennis  not  only  by  his  bargain  in  1768  alienated  St.  Hild's  birthright,  the  Glebe  land  on 
which  the  Market-Place,  etc.,  stands,  but  was  non-resident,  the  chapel  being  left  to  the 
care  of  successive  curates.  The  signature  of  William  Radley,  M.A.,  as  lecturer,  occurs  in 
the  registers  on  May  17,  1754,  but  in  September  the  same  year  he  signs  as  curate,  his  last 
signature  in  the  Church  books  being  in  August  1762.  He  subsequently  became  Rector  of 
Monkwearmouth.  Surtees  mentions  Crookbine  (apparently  Henry  Crookbain)  as  lecturer  on 
July  29,  1761.  His  signature  occurs  as  early  as  June  1754  as  minister,  and  often  sub- 
sequently as  curate.  His  last  signature  occurs  on  September  30,  1764.  Thomas  Slack's 
signature  appears  in  the  register  on  February  5,  1764,  and  he  is  referred  to  as  lecturer  by 
Surtees  in  July  1766.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Lherondell  in  the  rectory  of  Skirmur,  Essex,  in 
1770.  The  Rev.  William  Coulston,  then  curate  of  Jarrow,  was  appointed  curate  in  November 
1772,  and  was  the  first  occupant  of  the  parsonage  then  just  erected  on  the  north  or  Market- 
place side  of  the  Church.  In  the  visitation  returns  of  1774  Mr.  Coulston  estimates  that  the 
Chapelry  contained  'fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  families,'  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
population  of  about  at  least  7000  to  8000,  while  he  also  states  that  there  were  monthly 
celebrations  of  Holy  Communion  with  an  average  of  seventy  to  eighty  communicauts,  and  at 
[Festivals  of  120  to  130.  Mr.  Dennis  died  in  1775,  when  the  Rev.  Richard  Wallis,  A.M.,  vicar 
of  Carham  since  1768,  was  presented  to  the  living  of  South  Shields,  which  he  held  in  con- 
junction with  Carham.  He  rarely  visited  South  Shields,  Mr.  Coulston  as  curate  continuing  in 
sole  charge  of  the  Church.  In  1782  Mr.  Wallis  resigned  St.  Hild's  living  in  favour  of  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Wallis,  Junior,  M.A.,  rector  of  Seaham,  who  held  both  livings  until  his  death 
in  1827. 

Most  important  alterations  to  the  Church  were  carried  out  soon  after  the  younger  Wallis 
succeeded  to  the  incumbency.  The  condition  of  the  Church  at  that  date  may  be  gathered 
f^ora  Hutchinson's  account :  ^  — 

*  The  antiquity  of  the  church  at  Shields  is  not  to  be  deduced  with  accuracy  from  any  records  before 

^^  ;    it  was  perhaps  nearly  cotemporary  with  that  of  Jarrow.     Little  can  be  gathered  from  the  structure, 

it  ba^  been  so  often  altered  and  reformed.     The  nave  is  twenty-eight  paces  in  length,  having  to  the 

south  an  aile,  formed  by  five  short  round  pillars  with  plain  capitals,  supporting  pointed  arches,  appar- 

ently  of  a  more  modern  date  than  the  columns ;  the  four  arches  eastward  are  uniform,  but  the  two  to 

tae  'West  much  loftier,  and  of  a  different  model.     The  width  of  the  nave  and  south  aisle  is  eleven  paces. 

i-be  aile  on  the  north  side  is  new,  erected  in   1753,  and  six  paces  wide;  the  pillars  are  square,  and 

arches  circular,  neatly  stuccoed.     It  is  galleried  above  the  whole  length,  and  regularly  stalled  below. 

"^^t^  is  also  a  gallery  at  the  west  end,  and  three  small  ones  in  the  south  aisle.     The  church  is  plastered 

turoughout,  and  ceiled  with  plain  stucco-work.     The  place  or  recess  for  the  communion- table  is  in  the 

»  ffitt.  Durham,  ii.  607. 
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moilern  fniihioii,  without  any  chancel,  six  pnce.s  wide,  and  li^htnl  with  ft  large  Venetian  window.  The 
)>iil)>it  is  fixed  against  the  tteconil  jiillar  in  the  south  row.  Tlie  vnstry  room  in  reniavkably  (leat,  and 
the  whole  edifice  kept  in  ilecent  order.  The  prospect  from  the  chiireh-yard  southward  is  worth  the 
tiiiveller's  iittentioo,  where  Jarrow  and  its  ruined  monaKtery  on  a  fine  ]>oint  of  land,  are  particularly 
beautiful.' 

Tho  potitioD  for  a  faculty  was  adopted  at  a  Vestry  meeting  on  July  12,  1784,  and  bears 
the  sitinatures  of  Mr.  Wallis  as  curate,  Mr.  (Joulston  as  sub-curate,  Cuthbert  Marshall  and 
William  ElHott,  Chapelwardenn,  and  Edward  Giles  {the  builder  under  whose  direction  the  work 
was  subsequently  carried  out),  as  well  as  of  47  parishioners.  It  represented  'that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  chapelry  have  of  late  years  become  very  numerous'  {the  population 
was  then  estimated  at  over  11,000),  'and  that  the  Church  In  its  present  state  is  not  capable 

of  containing  above  one  quarter  of 
the  inhabitants  who  wish  to  be 
accommodated  with  pews  therein.' 
The  faculty  granted  on  October 
2gtb  sanctioned  the  enlatgement  of 
tho  Church  by  taking  down  the 
south  wait  and  entry  or  porch,  and 
adding  ten  feet  in  breadth,  and  in 
order  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of 
the  Church,  empowered  the  Vestry 
to  take  down  the  '  gavel '  at  the 
north-west  corner  and  continue  the 
wall  in  a  direct  line  till  it  joined 
the  tower ;  to  erect  galleries  above 
the  pews  adjoining  upon  the  south 
wall  ....  and  upon  the  west  end 
of  the  north  gallery  ...  to  re- 
move the  pulpit,  Reading  Desk, 
and  Clerk's  Pew  into  the  middle  '  Isle,'  and  to  remove  and  raise  the  roof  of  the  Middle  Isle. 
Power  was  also  given  to  remove  such  old  pews  as  might  be  necessary,  makii^  '  restitution 
to  the  owners  thereof  either  by  reseating  them  m  some  of  the  new  erected  pews  or  as  near 
the  same  situation  as  tho  alteration  will  admit  of,  or  by  givii^  them  a  compensation  for  the 
old  ones  at  a  price  to  bo  fixed  thereon.'  The  Churchwardens  and  Committee  were  to  raise  the 
funds  for  the  work  by  the  sale  of  the  newly-erected  pews  and  seats  in  the  body  of  the  Church 
and  in  the  galleries.  The  work  was  carried  out  at  an  expense  of  £3000,  including  £578  com- 
pensation for  old  pews.  Of  this  £2810  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  pews,  the  prices  varying  ftwn 
£7  to  £60  per  pew,  while  single  seata  brought  from  £1  16s,  6d.  to  £4.  From  the  date  of  one 
of  the  conveyances — April  26,  1786 — it  is  possible  to  fix  pretty  accurately  the  time  when  tho 
alterations  were  completed.  The  pen  and  ink  sketch  dated  1802,  here  reproduced,  gives  •■»■ 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Church  after  these  alterations  were  completed. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Coulston  on  May  2,  1790,  the  duties  of  curate  and  lecturer  nr^ 
discharged  by  a  succession  uf  ministers,  including  Daniel  Pearson,  1790,  A.  Allison,  no 
occurs  1701,  and  John  Lindow,  who  was  appointed  in  the  latter  year.  Mr.  Lindow  resignan 
on  November  17,  1797.  through  ill-health.  He  held  both  the  lectureship  and  curacy.  •■ 
appears  from  a  minute  in  the  Vestry  six  days  later,  urging  him  as  he  had  resigned  the  catief 
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to  continue  the  lectureship, '  in  the  hope  that  change  of  air  and  relaxation  will  enable  him 
to  discharge  its  duties/  As  he  persisted  in  his  resignation,  the  subscribers  on  December  26, 
1797,  imanimously  elected  the  Rev.  Robert  Harrison,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Some  friction  arose  between  the  incumbent  and  the  subscribers,  the  former  requiring  a  formal 
application  from  the  parishioners  for  the  use  of  the  pulpit  for  the  lecturer.  Leave  was 
eventually  granted,  but  Mr.  Harrison  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  the  approval  of  the 
Bishop,  who  had  expressed  his  desire  that  the  lectureship  should  be  given  to  some  one  already 
in  the  Diocese  rather  than  to  a  stranger,  and  who  wrote  Mr.  Harrison  expressing  a  wish  that 
he  should  retire  from  the  lectureship  and  the  Diocese.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Chapelry, 
on  September  10,  1798,  unanimously  adopted  a  petition  to  the  Bishop  in  Mr.  Harrison's  favour. 
An  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Bishop  in  the  following  month  into  his  character  appears  to 
have  proved  satisfactory.  Mr.  Harrison  held  the  lectureship  until  Candlemas  1807,  when,  on 
his  resignation,  the  Rev.  William  Jepson  Haswell  was  *  elected  by  secret  ballot,'  an  announce- 
ment of  the  result  containing  the  request  that  there  should  be  *no  public  rejoicing.'  Mr. 
Haswells  first  sermon  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  the  earliest  mention  of  such 
institutions  in  the  town.  Mr.  Harrison  on  his  resignation  'entertained  to  dinner  the 
collectors  of  his  stipend,  17  in  number.'  It  appears  that  the  town  portion  of  the  parish 
was  divided  into  four  districts,  while  the  country  portion  constituted  a  fifth,  into  each 
of  which  two  gentlemen  went  half-yearly  to  collect  the  stipend,  which  was  raised  entirely  by 
voluntary  subscription,  and  amounted  at  that  time  to  £200  per  annum,  the  duties  of  the 
lecturer  being  to  preach  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  on  all  the  principal  festivals.  The  Rev. 
J.  R.  Wallis,  son  of  the  incumbent,  was  elected  to  the  lectureship  on  August  30,  1810.  In 
the  following  year  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  evening  lectureship. 
In  connection  with  this  Mr.  Wallis  resigned  the  lectureship,  and  Mr.  Harrison  was  reappointed. 
The  latter  resided  at  Bent  House,  and  held  the  oflSce  until  February  7,  1828,  when  he  resigned 
on  accepting  the  curacy  of  Blanchland.  The  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
the  last  of  the  long  list  of  lecturers,  the  oflSce  being  abolished  at  his  resignation  on 
July  22,  1830. 

An  illustration  of  the  apathy  which  attended  Church  Government  in  the  district  at  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  afforded  by  an  entry  in  the  Vestry  books,  under  date 
June  16,  1806,  covering  a  letter  by  the  Churchwardens  to  the  Bishop,  pointing  out  *  with  great 
Deference  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  very  few  of  the  Poor  People  of  either  the  Towns  of 
North  or  Soutjj  Shields,  each  of  whom  contain  15,000  inhabitants,  together  30,000,  are  Con- 
firmed on  account  of  the  Expense  of  going  to  Sunderland  or  Newcastle ;  our  hope  is  that 
your  Lordship  will  have  the  goodness  so  to  arrange  your  Plan  as  to  embrace  alternately.  South 
Siiields  one  Confirmation  and  North  Shields  another.*     The  Bishop  being  unable  to  alter  his 
arrangements  for  the  year,  promised  to  consider  the  matter  later,  and  asked  for  information  as 
to     the  number  of  unconfirmed  persons  under  fourteen  in  the  two  parishes.     The  Church- 
wajrdens  replied,  again  urging  an  immediate   confirmation,  and  adding,  *The   Minister  and 
Cbi  larch  wardens  of  the  Parish  of  Tynemouth  inform  us  that  there  are  240  of  the  Sussex 
M^ilitia,  and  only  120  young  Persons  of  that  Parish  Candidates  for  Confirmation  "owing  as 
the^r  have  reason  to  believe  to  the  Inconvenience  we  stated  to  your  Lordship,  and  which  in 
"it.ure  from  your  gracious  promise  of  your  paternal  care,  they  hope  will  be  removed  " — and 
^^m  the  same  Cause  it  appears  there  are  only  104  Candidates  in  Saint  Hilda's,  South  Shields.* 
^tiey  add  that  'it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  number  of 
loung  Persons  unconfirmed  without  setting  on  foot  an  inquiry  that  would  take  a  considerable 
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time  to  carry  out/  Nothing  appears  to  have  come  of  this  correspondence,  and  Candidates  seem 
to  have  had  to  make  their  way  to  Sunderland  or  Newcastle  as  best  they  could  for  some  years 
longer. 

In  the  following  month  we  have  an  account  of  the  Church's  possessions,  in  a  '  terrier ' 
dated  July  16,  1806,  with  this  notification: — 

*  The  Terrier  or  Note  hereinafter  written,  was  agreed  to,  and  two  parts  signed — and  the  Entry 
herein  as  well  as  those  two  parts,  were  written  by  Mr.  John  Kimbell.' 

*  A  true  Note  and  Terrier  of  all  the  Glebes,  Lands,  and  Houses  and  other  Rights  belonging  to  the 

Chapelry  of  Saint  Hilda,  South  Shields,  in  the  Parish  of  Jarrow,  and  in  the  County  and 
Diocese  of  Durham,  now  in  the  Use  and  Possession  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Wallis,  Clerk, 
M.A.,  Curate  of  the  said  Chapel,  taken,  made  and  renewed  according  to  the  old  Evidences 
this  sixteenth  day  of  July  One  Thousand  Eight  hundred  and  Six,  by  appointment  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Shute  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 

*  Imprimis. — There  belong  to  the  Curacy,  a  Parsonage  House  tiled,  in  Length  forty-five  feet,  and 
in  Breadth  thirty-six — it  is  situated  on  the  North  side  of  the  Chapel  fronting  the  East,  with  a  small 
Court  before  it,  enclosed  by  Biick  Pillars  and  Pallisadoes — it  consists  of  two  Parlours,  two  Lodging- 
Rooms,  a  small  Room,  two  Garrets  all  Boarded,  Papered,  and  Ceiled,  together  with  a  small  Kitchen,  and 
Coal  House  now  converted  into  a  Kitchen,  on  the  back  part  of  the  said  House. — Item.  Three  Acres  of 
Land  or  thereabouts  lately  demised,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years  to  Nicholas  Fairies  and  Henry  Robson,  Esquires,  at  the  Rent  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  Pounds, 
payable  yearly  to  the  Incumbent  for  the  time  being  (and  on  which  there  is  as  yet  only  one  House 
erected),  boundering  on  the  West  by  the  Church-yard,  on  the  South  by  a  Road  adjoining  the  MiU-Dam, 
on  the  East  by  a  Horse  Road,  and  on  the  North  by  a  Street  called  Chapter  Row.  Item,  the  sum  of  ten 
Pounds  annually  for  a  small  Portion  of  Glebe  annexed  to  the  Burying  Ground,  paid  by  the  Chapel- 
Wardens  to  the  Incumbent  on  the  12th  of  May. — Item,  Stable,  Gig-House,  &c.,  situated  on  the  West 
side  of  the  Church  Yard.  Item.  The  sum  of  sixty  Pounds  per  annum  is  paid  quarterly  to  the 
Incumbent,  by  the  Patron  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  viz.,  at  Christmas,  Candlemas,  Mid- 
summer, and  Lammas.  Item,  the  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  and  foiu:  pence  is  paid  by  the  Mother 
Church  of  Jarrow,  half  at  Pentecost  and  the  other  half  at  Saint  Thomas. 

*  Item,  the  Fees  payable  to  the  Incumbent  are,  as  follows,  and  are  (in  ordinary)  for  every  Marriage 
by  Banns  four  Shillings,  for  every  Marriage  by  Licence  eleven  shillings,  for  every  Baptism,  and 
registering  same,  one  shilling,  for  every  Funeral  and  Registering  same,  one  shilling,  for  every 
Churching  eight  pence,  for  erecting  every  Tomb-Stone,  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  and  for 
erecting  every  Head-stone  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  and  amount  Communibus  Annis,  to  about  one 
hundred  Pounds. 

^  Item,  to  the  Church  belong  a  Red  Velvet  Cushion  for  the  Pulpit,  a  Carpet  and  kneeling  Cu»shionfl 
for  the  Altar,  and  a  Red  Velvet  Covering  for  the  Communion  Table.  Item,  a  Silver  Flaggon,  containing 
near  three  Quarts  in  measurement,  with  this  Inscription  "The  Revd.  Wm.  Radley,  Minister  in  Sa 
Shields  Church,  1760. 

^  Item,  a  Silver  Cup,  for  administering  the  Wine,  which  will  contain  about  one  Pint,  inscribed 

R  R 

"  James  Loggan,  Robert  Redhead.     Church  Wardens,  Anno  1718.     ^i^*  m' — Item,  a  Silver  Plate,  for 

the  Elemental  Bread,  inscribed  "So.  Shields  Church,  1760." — Item,  two  Sta£p6  with  Silver  Headfli — 
Item,  four  Surplices,  one  Linen  Cloth,  and  four  Large  Napkins,  two  Prayer  Books,  two  smaller  ones  for 
the  Altar,  two  large  Bibles,  six  Bells,  and  an  Organ. 

*  Item,  to  the  Parish  Clerk  (who  is  appointed  by  the  Incumbent)  there  is  due  every  Easter,  ttom, 
each  Family  keeping  a  separate  fire.  Five  Pence,  and  the  Number  of  Families  in  the  Chapelry,  is  aboot 
Two  thousjind  nine  hundred. — Item,  for  every  Wedding  by  Licence  three  shillings  and  six  Pence^  by 
Publication  two  shillings,  for  every  Funeral  six  pence,  for  every  Baptism  six  pence,  for  every  Churdung 
two  pence,  and  for  every  Proctlamation  in  the  Church  Yard  two  penca 

*  Item,  to  the  Sexton  (who  is  appointed  by  a  Majority  of  the  Parish)  five  Pounds  per 
is  p]iid  out  of  the  Church  Cess.     In  Addition  to  this  there  is  due  to  him  sixpence  for  every 
by  I^nns  and   one   Shilling   by   Licence,  two   Pence   for   every  Churching,  one    ahilling  for  tnlKwy 
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the  small  Death  Bell,  and  one  shilling  and  six  pence  for  the  large  one,  and  eight  Pence  for  making 
every  Grave. 

*  The  Number  of  Funerals  at  South  Shields  is  annually,  upon  an  Average  of  the  last  three  Years, 
Three  hundred  and  fifty — Baptisms  at  Saint  Hilda's  Three  hundred  and  seventy,  Marriages  there, 
ninety  six.' 

The  Terrier  is  signed  by  R.  J.  Shortridge  and  James  Kirton  as  Churchwardens,  and  by  a 
*  few  of  the  principal  inhabitants,*  namely,  Thomas  Wallis,  Nichs.  Fairies,  Leonard  Wright, 
Wm.  Blackburn,  John  Sharp,  James  Craster,  Hen.  Robson,  John  Carlen,  Thos.  Forsyth.  The 
Terrier  does  not  mention — probably  because  it  was  a  fixture  of  the  Church — the  handsome 
and  massive  chandelier  then  recently  obtained,  now  hanging  in  the  chancel  and  forming 
such  a  unique  feature  of  the  interior.  It  was  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Simon 
Temple,  junr.,  of  Templetown  Colliery  fame.  The  Churchwardens*  accounts  show,  however, 
that  it  was  provided  out  of  the  Church  funds  in  1801-2  at  a  total  cost,  including  fixing,  etc., 
of  £59  16s.  lOd.,  the  cost  of  the  brass  24-light  chandelier  itself  being  38  guineas.  The  model 
of  the  lifeboat  appended  to  it — a  model  of  Greathead's,  not  Wouldhave's,  as  is  generally 
stated — was  made  by  Stephen  Laverick,  who  was  Greathead's  senior  apprentice  when  the 
original  lifeboat  was  built,  the  model  being  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot.  The  models 
of  the  twelve  men  rowing  were  obtained  separately  from  Newcastle.  Another  new  feature 
was  added  to  the  Church  in  June  1809,  when  by  public  subscription  a  *town  clock'  was 
provided  and  fixed  in  the  steeple.  The  clock,  by  Bolton  of  Chester-le-Street,  had  only  an 
hour  hand,  and  its  mechanism  was  of  the  simplest  description,  but  it  served  its  turn  for 
nearly  fourscore  years. 

The  fabric  of  the  Church  itself  was  at  that  period  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.     The 
old  structure — so  frequently  altered  that  all  trace  of  the  original  building  is  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  a  Norman  arch  still  preserved  in  the  foundations  of  the  tower — had  not  only 
grown  too  small  for  the  congregation,  but  was  so  greatly  decayed  as  to  render  it  unsafe  for 
the  holding  of  service.     On  April  24,  1810,  the  Vestry,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  pillars 
had  given  way,  the  roof  having  to  be  supported  by  props,  and  that  *  in  the  opinion  of  experi- 
enced workmen  they  could  not  be  secured  without  being  entirely  taken  down,'  called  a  public 
meeting  to  consider  what  steps  to  take.     The  meeting  empowered  the  Churchwardens  to  make 
extensive  alterations,  including  the  provision  of  a  new  roof,  and  to  borrow  the  cost,  the  interest 
and  redemption  to  be  provided  by  a  special  Church  rate.     A  faculty  for  the  alterations  was 
granted  in  June  1810,  but  further  investigation  showed  that  it  would  be  necessary  practically 
to  rebuild  the  Church  in  order  to  ensure  its  safety.     A  further  faculty  was  thereupon  obtained, 
under  which  the  Church  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt,  the  only  portions  of  the  old  structure 
left  intact  being  the  steeple,  the  south  and  west  walls,  and  part  of  the  east  wall.     The  north 
wall  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  with  hewn  stone,  the  portico  over  the  entrance  from  the 
Market-Place  and  the  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower  being  added.     The  old  pillars 
and  arches   in   the  interior  were   taken  away,  and  a  single  roof,  forming  the  largest  span 
unsupported  by  interior  pillars  in  the  Diocese,  thrown  over  the  whole  structure.    The  north 
gallery  was  raised  and  altered  so  as  to  make  a  imiform  gallery  round  the  north,  west,  and 
south  sides,  while  the  pews  were  all  renewed.     The  semi-circular  recess  containing  the  altar 
was  ornamented  with  three  painted  windows,  that  on  the  right  containing  the  Baptism  of 
Jesus,  on  the  left  our  Saviour  breaking  bread  after  the  Resurrection,  and  in  the  centre  the 
Crucifixion,  with  the  three  Marys  weeping  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.     In  plaster  work  on  the 
ceiling  above  the  central  light  of  this  window  was  represented   the  Ascension  of  Christ, 
2  I 
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St.  Peter  being  on  the  right  and  St.  John  on  the  left.  By  this  reconstruction  the  Church 
was  transformed  into  a  large  and  nearly  square  building,  *in  the  Italian  style/  with  Hat  ceiling 
relieved  by  delicate  plaster  ornamentations,  but  otherwise  almost  devoid  of  embellishment. 
The  alterations  are  commemorated  by  the  following  inscription  over  the  north  door  of  the 
Church : — 

THIS  CHAPEL,  SACRED  TO  ST.  HILDA, 

BEING    GREATLY    DILAPIDATED 
WAS    REBUILT,    ENLARGED,    AND    BEAUTIFIED 

A.D.    MDCCCXII 

UNDER   THE   DIRECTION 

OF 

The  Rev.  Richard  Wallis,  Incumbent 

Christopher  Bainbkidge  )  ^. 

^         ^  >  Chapel  Wardens'  CoMMrrrEE 

John  Salmon  j 

Nicholas  Fairles   )  ^ 

^  >  Esquires 

Joseph  Buijier       j 

The  enlarged  Church,  90  feet  by  60  feet  in  area,  contained  1520  sittings,  of  which, 
however,  only  180  were  free.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  was  £6860,  being  far  in  excess 
of  what  had  been  contemplated,  and  the  Vestry  was  plunged  into  financial  difficulties 
which  lasted  for  some  years.  The  bankers  refused  to  advance  the  money  on  loan,  being 
doubtful  as  to  the  power  of  the  Churchwardens  to  borrow  it  legally.  Attempts  to  pay  oft'  the 
amount  in  two  instalments  by  special  Church  rates  of  6s.  in  the  £  also  failed.  Voluntary 
contributions,  solicited  first  by  a  paid  collector  and  subsequently  by  ten  voluntary  collectors, 
also  failed  to  provide  the  funds.  Counsers  opinion,  obtained  by  the  Vestry,  being  that  *no 
legal  rate  can  be  made  without  the  aid  of  Parliament  for  discharging  the  debt  chargeable 
on  this  Chapel  on  account  of  the  recent  repairs  and  enlargements  thereof,'  a  Vestry  meeting 
on  November  4,  1818,  resolved  to  promote  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  the 
borrowing  of  the  money  and  its  repayment  over  a  term  of  years.  This  received  the  Royal 
Assent  on  May  19,  1819,  under  the  title  of  *  An  Act  for  Defraying  the  Expenses  incurred  in 
Taking  Down  and  Rebuilding  and  Enlarging  the  Chapel  of  St.  Hilda,  etc.'  The  Church  and 
additional  burying  ground  (formed  by  levelling  up  the  old  ground  with  ballast)  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  July  30,  1819,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act, 
the  debt  of  the  Church  was  liquidated  by  successive  rates  of  Is.  in  the  £. 

A  curious  entry  in  the  Vestry  books  shows  that  St.  Hild's  was  not  free  from  the  crime  of 
body-snatching,  so  terribly  rife  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
lately  as  September  15,  1821,  Nicholas  Fairies,  the  magistrate  afterwards  murdered  at  Jarroi 
Slake,  wrote  the  incumbent  and  Churchwardens,  informing  them  that  *  a  person  now  in 
town '  had  applied  to  one  of  the  constables  to  procure  for  him  dead  bodies  from  the  Church^HB- 
yard,  at  five  guineas  for  the  first  and  four  guineas  for  others.     The  Vestry  charged  the 
and  constables  to  use  every  possible  means  in  their  power  for  the  detection  of  any 
guilty  of  such  an  offence,  and  offered  a  reward  of  five  guineas  for  conviction  of  any 
offenders,  besides  voting  a  reward  to  the  constable,  William  Counsellor,  for  his  conduct 
the  case.    Counsellor's  deposition  states  that  he  was  formerly  a  chemist  and  druggist^ 
now  one  of  the  constables  for  the  township  of  South  Shields.    On  Sunday,  September  2iidU      * 
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Mr.  A from  Edinburgh  called  upon  him  at  his  house  in  Waterloo  Vale,  and  after  some 

conversation  stated  that  he  could  put  him  into  the  way  of  earning  £50  to  £60  per  annum, 
and  at  a  further  meeting  unfolded  his  plan  for  obtaining  subjects  or  dead  bodies  from  the 
Churchyards  of  North  and  South  Shields.  He  said  they  would  take  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
every  year  at  the  price  named,  and  would  send  written  instructions  and  instruments  for 
the  raising  of  the  bodies  and  a  fictitious  address  to  which  they  were  to  be  sent.  He  cautioned 
Counsellor  at  the  same  time  as  to  how  the  body  should  be  raised  and  handled,  and  especially 
against  taking  any  shroud  or  other  articles  with  it,  *  as  that  would  be  felony  if  he  took  more 
than  the  dead  body.'  He  further  volunteered  the  information  that  they  had  got  some  dead 
bodies  from  these  Churchyards  some  time  back,  but  that  the  men  then  employed  were 
strangers,  and  were  suspected  by  being  seen  so  oft  in  the  Churchyard  attending  funerals.  The 
body-snatching  scare  was  revived  in  1826,  when  John  Cowen,  a  bottle-blower,  charged  the 
then  sexton  with  having  removed  and  sold  the  body  of  his  (Cowen's)  father  and  others,  lately 
interred  in  the  Churchyard.  Cowen  persisted  in  his  statements  that  the  bodies  had  been 
removed,  and  eventually  the  grave  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Churchwardens  and 
incumbent,  and  the  coffin  found  to  be  entire,  whereupon  Cowen  signed  an  apology,  which  was 
circulated  by  handbill,  declaring  the  statement  to  be  false. 

On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Wallis,  after  an  incumbency  of  forty-five  years,  the 
Rev.  William  Maughan,  who  had  been  curate  since  1810,  was  presented  to  the  living  on  May 
6,  1827,  dying  on  June  8,  1831,  the  popularity  earned  during  his  long  connection  with  the 
town   securing  him  the  honour  of  a  public  funeral.    The   Rev.  James   Carr  was   appointed 
incumbent  on  July  20th,  and  held  the  living  for  thirty-one  years.     In   1844,  the  bells  and 
steeple  being  reported  in  a  dangerous  condition,  Messrs.  John  and  Benjamin  Green,  the  famous 
Newcastle  architects,  prepared  designs  for  a  new  spire  in  place  of  the  squat  old  tower,  the 
scheme  including  the  improvement  and  illumination  of  the  clock  and  the  rehanging  of  the 
bells.     With  the  exception  of  strengthening  the  tower  and  recasting  one  of  the  bells  nothing 
was   done,  however.     The  recast  bell  bears  the  inscription :   '  Rev.  James  Carr,   incumbent, 
Baker   Trotter,  William   King   Eddowes,   Robert  Walter  Swinburne,  Churchwardens:  recast 
1847.*     During  Mr.  Carr's  incumbency  the  most  important  of  all  the  changes  in  St.  Hild's 
history  occurred,  namely  its  transformation  from  a  Chapelry  of  Jarrow  into  a  separate  and 
independent   Ecclesiastical   Parish.     On   June  30,  1845,  an  Order  in   Council   was  granted, 
providing  that  *the  whole  of  the  parochial  chapelry  of  St.  Hilda  be  separated  from  the  Parish 
of  Jarrow,  and  constituted  a  separate  and  independent  Parish  and  a  perpetual  curacy,  the 
Church  belonging  thereto  to  be  the  Parish  Church,  the  perpetual  curacy  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  the  Parish  Church  of  Jarrow,  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  rights 
and  authority  of  the  incumbent  of  Jarrow  within  the  Chapelry  of  St.  Hilda  to  cease  and  be 
transferred  to  the  incumbent  of  St.  Hilda.     All  Easter  dues  and  other  ecclesiastical  dues, 
rates,  and  payments  belonging  to  the  incumbent  of  Jarrow,  within  the  parochial  chapelry  of 
St.  Hilda,  to  belong  henceforth  to  the  incumbent  of  St.  Hilda ;  baptisms,  churchings,  marriages, 
^nd  burials  to  be  as  heretofore  performed  in  the  Church  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Hilda,  and  the 
fees  for  all  such  offices,  as  well  as  all  ecclesiastical  dues,  offerings,  and  emoluments,  arising 
ftona  or  in  respect  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Hilda,  and  usually  payable  to  the  incumbent  of  a 
t>enefice,  to  belong  to  the  incumbent  of  St.  Hilda's,  who  was  to  have  the  sole  cure  of  souls 
Mrithin  the  Umits  of  the  parish;  the  right  of  nominating  a  minister  to  the  Church   of  the 
I^arish  to  continue  vested  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
ohapelry  to  contribute  as  heretofore  to  the  repair  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Jarrow.* 
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Soon  after  this  separation  the  vexed  question  of  Church  rates  came  to  the  front  in  an 
acute  form.  Indeed,  there  appears  for  long  to  have  been  difficulty  in  collecting  them,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  printed  notices  periodically  issued,  from  at  least  1825  downwards,  signed  by  the 
Churchwardens,  and  announcing  that  '  All  persons  in  arrear  for  Church  rates  are  hereby  in- 
formed that  the  same  must  be  paid  to  the  Church  Wardens  immediately,  otherwise  summonses 
will  be  taken  out  against  the  defaulters.'  The  payment  of  these  Church  rates  was  a  very  sore 
point  with  the  Dissenters,  and  was  frequently  contested.  In  January  1854,  John  Lackland, 
a  well-known  townsman,  resisted  payment  and  was  proceeded  against  by  the  Churchwardens. 
An  order  was  made  by  the  magistrates,  and  Lackland,  whose  solicitor  was  Russell  Bowlby 
appealed,  on  the  ground  that  the  Four-and-Twenty  or  Select  Vestry  of  St.  Hild  was  not  an 
Ancient  Vestry  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  could  not  legally  therefore  make  a  rate  for 
the  repair  of  the  Church ;  that  the  rate  was  made  for  other  purposes  than  the  repair  of  the 
Church ;  that  it  was  not  made  by  all  the  Churchwardens ;  that  it  was  unjust,  unequal,  and 
partial  in  that  it  did  not  include  all  the  rateable  property  in  the  Chapelry ;  that  it  was  illegal 
in  being  retrospective  and  made  to  cover  arrears  of  former  rates.  Thirteen  other  ratepayers, 
summoned  the  following  month,  lodged  the  same  objection,  and  the  question  was  fought  out 
over  Lackland's  case.  The  appeal  was  heard  at  Quarter  Sessions  on  April  4th,  and  was 
sustained,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  three  of  the  adjudicating  magistrates  were  members  of 
the  Four-and-Twenty  or  Select  Vestry,  and  that  the  rate  omitted  to  state  that  it  was  to  bo 
applied  to  Church  purposes  for  the  repair  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Carr,  who  for  several  years  held  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Westoe  Chapel  of  Ease  in 
conjunction  with  his  incumbency,  was  appointed  Master  of  Sherbum  Hospital  in  April  1862, 
when  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  public  presentation  from  the  townsfolk  of  South  Shields,  and  of 
an  illuminated  address  from  the  Seamen's  Loyal  Standard  Association.  He  was  succeeded  at 
South  Shields  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Chester,  incumbent  of  Jarrow,  appointed  on  June  21, 
1862,  separate  incumbents  being  shortly  afterwards  appointed  for  Westoe  Chapel  and  Harton. 
St.  Hildas  was  then  considerably  in  debt,  although  the  annual  expenditure  was  only  about  £100, 
the  Church  rates  yielding  comparatively  nothing.  A  monthly  oflfertory  was  instituted,  which 
two  years  later — from  Easter  1865 — was  made  weekly,  realising  in  the  first  year  over  £200. 
Considerable  alterations  and  improvements  were  made  to  the  building  in  1865-6.  The  old 
organ  in  the  west  gallery,  constructed  in  1764,  was  replaced  by  the  present  instniment^  whiciL 
originally  contained  twenty-six  stops,  four  of  1 6  feet  tone,  twelve  of  8  feet,  five  of  4,  and  others* 

of  smaller  rank,  with  four  couplers,  and  was  built  by  T.  C.  Lewis,  of  Clapham,  at  a  cost  of  £600^ 

Of  this  £350  was  subscribed  by  Alderman  John  Williamson,  who  did  so  much 
improving  the  music  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  town.     The  new  organ  was  eree 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Church,  a  portion  of  the  gallery  being  cut  away  for  the  purpoa^^. 
At  the  same  time  the  old  mahogany  *  three-decker '  pulpit — clerk's  desk,  reading  desk, 
pulpit — was  removed  from  the  centre  aisle,  where  it  had  obstructed  the  congregation's  view 
the  chancel,  to  the  south  side  of  the  Church ;  the  raised  platforms,  on  which  the  pews  at  t 
west  end  of  the  Church  had  been  constructed,  were  abolished,  and  the  whole  floor  reduced 
the  same  level.     The  renovated  Church  was  reopened  on  May  28,  1866. 

Another  great  change  in  the  interior  of  the  Church  was  carried  out  in  1871,  when  the 
fashioned  box  pews  were  removed,  and  the  Church  entirely  reseated,  the  system  of  priw^fc^ 
ownership  of  pews  having  been  abolished  the  previous  year.    Choir  stalls  were  provided  at   ^^mb 
east  end  of  the  Church,  and  the  west  gallery,  hitherto  occupied  by  the  choir,  was  rendered  a 
able  for  worshippers,  the  work,  together  with  repairs  to  the  fabric,  additional  lighting, 
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cosliQg  £1200,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  handsome  font  presented  by  Mrs.  Chester.  In  1875 
the  bolls  were  rehung,  and  a  fifth  added  at  a  cost  of  £]C0.  Three  years  later,  the  roof  being 
reported  unsafe,  it  was  entirely  renewed.  The  plaster  ceilit^  was  replaced  by  a  coved  wooden 
roof,  and  the  windows  were  tilled  with  coloured  glass,  the  restoration  rasulting  in  the  entire 
remodelling  of  the  interior  of  the  Church.  The  cost  of  the  restoration,  which  is  com- 
memorated liy  a  tablet  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  entrance  door,  was  £2607,  exclusive  of 
several  gills  to  the  t'liurch,  including  the  hantlsonie  brass  eagle  lectern  pre-sented  by  her 
children  in  memory  of  the  lute  Jane  Maxwell.     The  present  tine  pulpit,   whidh  has  a  base 


fe^i^^^B^^H^SSj 


[.Hi1<r$Clii>r>rli. 


« >f  gruen  iiiiirlilc  and  ( 'nen  stono,  willi  the  upper  portion  of  brass  work,  was  presentetl  in  1 8H2 
l.)y  the  Misses  Anderson  in  memory  of  their  brother,  Mr.  William  Anderson,  of  Bent  House. 
J  iiiring  Canon  t'hoster's  incumbency  was  estabhshed  the  St.  Hild's  y.M.('.A.,  formed  on 
•i^amiary  l:5,  IHOH,  at  a  meeting  in  the  svhixilroom  ]iresided  over  I'y  the  incumbent.  It  owed 
i  r.s  origin  to  the  initiative  of  a  Sunday-school  idass  of  young  men  taught  by  Mr.  W.  Bell, 
'i-ho  vicnr  leased  them  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Oyston  Street  and  Waterloo  Vale,  where 
t-lie  meetingK  were  held  for  some  time.  Early  in  1875  it  was  decided  to  build  suitable  premises 
r<  >r  the  institution,  and  a  contract  was  lei  fur  the  work,  the  foundation-stime  being  laid  on  Whit 
T»icsday  of  that  year.  The  building,  which  cost  £21)20,  was  opened  in  May  1870  by  the  Dean 
«^f  Durham,  Dr.  Uke. 
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Canon  Chester  held  the  living  until  July  1882,  when  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory 
of  Ryton,  being  succeeded  at  St.  Hildas  by  the  Rev.  Johnson  Baily,  vicar  of  Pallion,  appointed 
on  August  22,  1882.  Under  his  incumbency  the  interior  of  the  Church  was  redecorated, 
the  cleaded  ceiling  covering  the  nave,  which  had  a  sorabre  and  darkening  effect  upon 
the  Church,  being  painted  in  light  colours,  contrasting  finely  with  the  dark  pine  panels 
above  the  gallery.  The  latter,  with  its  supporting  pillars,  and  the  apse  and  reredos  were 
also  handsomely  gilded  and  decorated.  Two  years  later,  four  of  the  bells,  dating 
from  1704,  were  recast  at  the  Whitechapel  Foundry,  where  they  were  originally  made, 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  their  weights  only  showed  a  variation  of  one  pound  in  the 
aggregate  since  their  manufacture  122  years  before.  The  tenor  bell  weighs  ten  cwt.,  and 
the  total  weight  of  the  peal  of  six  is  two  tons.  The  bells  bear  the  name  of  the  Vicar  and 
Churchwardens  at  the  time  of  their  recasting.  At  the  same  time  the  quaint  old  clock  was 
removed  and  replaced  by  a  new  clock  and  chimes  constructed  at  the  cost  of  the  Corporation. 

Canon  Rally  (he  was  created  Honorary  Ganon  of  Durham  in  November  1889)  having 
accepted  the  living  of  Ryton,  just  vacated  by  Canon  Chester,  was  succeeded  at  St.  Hild's 
in  December  1891  by  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  Henry  Edwin  Savage,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge;  vicar  of  Pelton  from  1881-4,  and  of  Christ 
Church,  West  Hartlepool,  1884-91,  one  of  the  examining  chaplains  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
He  was  appointed  Rural  Dean  of  Jar  row  in  1893,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Durham  Cathedral 
in  1 895.  During  his  cure  the  song-room  on  the  south  side  of  the  Church  has  been  erected, 
and  a  scheme  of  improvement  of  the  interior  carried  out  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of  an 
association  of  Church  workers  and  members,  the  work  including  reseating  the  gallery, 
cleaning  and  decorating  the  Church,  and  the  provision  of  side  screens  for  the  choir,  the 
total  cost  being  about  £1200.  The  Church  contains  a  number  of  fine  stained-glass  windows, 
including  one  on  the  north  side  in  memory  of  Canon  Chester,  dedicated  as  the  Hild  Window. 
It  illustrates  the  life  of  St.  Hild,  foundress  of  the  Church,  the  subjects  being  her  Baptism, 
her  investment  as  Abbess  at  South  Shields,  and,  as  Abbess  of  Whitby,  listening  to  Caedmon, 
the  first  English  poet.  The  inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  window,  in  a  facsimile  of  Bede's 
reputed  handwriting,  runs :  *  To  the  Glory  of  God,  and  in  loving  memory  of  Thomas  Henry 
Chester,  Twenty  years  Vicar  of  this  Parish,  born  11  July  1827,  died  4  Dec.  1895/ 

The  Communion  plate  of  St.  Hild's  is  of  considerable  value  and  antiquarian  interest 
It  consists  of  nine  pieces  —  three  cups,  a  flagon,  two  patens,  and  a  staff  top  of  silver,  in 
addition  to  a  pewter  plate  and  a  plated  alms  dish.  The  large  cup,  7|  inches  high,  3f  inches 
diameter,  with  a  depth  of  bowl  of  4^  inches,  bears  no  hall-mark,  but  is  inscribed:  'James 
Logan,  Robert  Redhead,  Churchwardens,  Anno  1718.'  The  small  cup,  2f  inches  high, 
2  J  inches  diameter  at  mouth,  has  three  hall-marks,  including  the  Newcastle  date -letter 
of  1727.  The  flagon  is  straight-sided,  with  lid  and  thumb  piece,  9f  inches  in  height  (or 
twelve  inches  to  the  top  of  the  moulded  lid),  with  a  diameter  at  mouth  of  4|  inches.  It 
boars  the  Newcastle  hall-mark  of  1757,  and  is  inscribed  in  front:  *  The  Rev.  William  Radley, 
minister  in  South  Shields  Church,  1760.'  The  silver  head  of  the  beadle's  staff  bears  on 
its  top  the  inscription,  *  South  Shields,  1778,  Church,*  surrounded  by  a  floral  pattern,  and 
on  the  side  is  inscribed — 

Okdrgb  Haurison,  John  Wallace,  Churchwardens. 

rho  second  cup  is  eight  inches  high,  with  a  bowl   four  inches   in  diameter  omameDtallj 
wrought     It  has  no  inscription,  but  l>ears  the  London  date-letter  for  1781.    The  two  pfttens 
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bear  the  same  date-mark.  The  Vestry  contains  a  fine  old  clock,  constructed  in  1777,  and 
a  number  of  portraits  of  Church  worthies,  including  that  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Wallis,  who 
was  incumbent  when  the  Church  was  reconstructed  ;  Nicholas  Burden,  born  in  South  Shields 
in  1662,  and  a  member  of  the  Four-and-Twenty  for  several  years,  for  some  time  senior 
magistrate  of  the  town,  and  proprietor  of  the  Shields  Heugh  farmhold;  John  Wallis  of 
Simonside,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Charity  School,  one  of  the  Churchwardens  in  1777 
and  1801-1802,  who  died  in  February,  1883 ;  William  Blackburn,  another  old  Churchwarden, 
and  Thomas  Salmon,  so  long  Vestry  Clerk;  together  with  one  of  the  Rev.  James  Carr,  the 
latter  portrait  formerly  belonging  to  the  Seamen's  Loyal  Standard  Association.  St.  Hildas  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  of  the  net  value  of  £500.  The  boundaries 
of  the  Parish  are  exceedingly  irregular.  At  the  census  of  1891  it  contained  689  inhabited 
houses  and  a  population  of  4957:  and  at  the  census  of  1901,  769  inhabited  houses  with  4789 
inhabitants. 

ST.  THOMAS\  WESTOE. 

The    rapid   increase   of   population  early  in   the    century  rendered   St.   Hildas,  despite  its 

frequent  enlargement,  utterly  inadequate  to   the   requirements  of  the  town.      It   remained, 

however,  the  only  Episcopal  Church  in  the  present  Borough  down  to  1817,  when,  by  vigorous 

voluntary  action,  a  Chapel  of  Ease  was  provided  in  Fowler  Street.      By  indenture,  dated 

August  11,  1817,^  Rev.  William  Maughan  transferred  for  £200  to  eleven  trustees  (the  Dean 

and  three  prebendaries  of  Durham,  two  of  Lord  Crewe's  trustees,  two  appointed  by  the  Bishop 

of  Durham,  with  the  Rev.  Richard  Wallis,  and  three  others  nominated  by  the  inhabitants),  a 

parcel  of  ground,  *  part  of  Fowler's  Close,'  containing  about  thirty-nine  square  yards,  with  the 

building  thereon  erected,  upon  trust  to  permit  the  said  building  .  .  .  when  it  had  been  duly 

consecrated,  to  be  used  as  a  chapel  for  Divine  service  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 

England.     The  trustees,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  were  to  have  the  power  of  appointing  a  fit 

clergyman  to  perform  Divine  service  in  the  said  chapel,  subject  to  the  approbation  and  licence 

of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  consent  of  the  incumbent  of  St.  Hild's  for  the  time  being. 

A  building,  intended  to  serve  the  purposes  of  both  a  chapel  and  school,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 

je-600,  and  was  consecrated  on  July  30,  1819.     It  contained  a  large  gallery,  which,  with  the 

ground  floor,  afforded  accommodation  for,  in  all,  1200  worshippers,  400  of  the  seats  being  free. 

The  body  of  the  Church  was  used  as  a  day  and  Sunday  school.     The  chapel  was  '  without  the 

cure  of  souls,'  that  is,  it  had  not  a  parish  attached.     The  then  curate  of  St.  Hild's,  the  Rev. 

William  Maughan,  was  its  first  perpetual  curate.     In  1829  a  separate  curate  was  appointed,  in 

the  person  of  the  Rev.  William  Coward,  who  remained  in  charge  of  the  chapel  for  twenty-three 

years,  and  who  also  commenced  the  first  Church  services  at  Harton.     An  organ  was  placed  in 

the    chapel  during  his  curacy,  and  opened  on  January  31,  1847.     Mr.  Coward  died  at  Westoe 

oa  April  29,  1853,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  curacy  on  October  6th  by  the  Rev.  James  Carr, 

who  was  also  incumbent  of  South  Shields.     On  the  removal  of  the  latter  to  Sherburn,  separate 

incumbents  were  appointed  for  the  '  Chapel  in  the  Lane '  and  the  Church  at  Harton,  the  Rev.  S. 

Stewart,  previously  curate  of  St.  Hild's,  being  licensed  to  the  Westoe  Chapel  of  Ease  on  July  18, 

1B62.     Shortly  afterwards  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  for  the  creation  of  separate  Ecclesiastical 

Parishes  for  Harton  and  the  Westoe  Chapel.     There  was,  however,  a  very  strong  feeling  that 

Westoe  village  and  the  houses  erected  on  the  ancient  freehold  of  the  Ogle  estate  should  not  be 

'  Mackenzie  and  Ross,  Hist,  Durham,  i.  34-37. 
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detached  from  St.  HUd'a,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  neoesaary,  on  account  of  the  endow- 
ment, to  retain  the  title  of '  Westoe '  for  the  proposed  new  Parish.  Under  an  Order  in  Council, 
dated  August  27,  1864,  the  Chapelry  of  Westoe  was  coDstiluted  a  distinct  Parish  and  perpetual 
curacy  by  the  name  and  style  of '  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Westoe  in  South  Shields,'  although 
the  Parish  included  no  part  of  Westoe  vill^e.  It  represented,  indeed,  a  most  arbitrary,  curious, 
and  unnatural  division,  including  in  its  area  Thames  Street,  Long  Row,  one  side  of  the  Market- 
place, the  north  side  of  West  King  Street,  the  south  side  of  East  King  Street,  and  Ocean 
Road.  Waterloo  Vale  was  the  western  boundary,  the  back  lane  between  Winchester  and 
Saville  Street  the  southern  boundary,  and  the  sea  the  eastern.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Stewart,  on  May  13,  1865,  the  living  was  conferred  upon  the  Rev.  Edmund  Lyd  Butcher.  The 
old  School  Chapel,  a  very  plain  and  unpretentious  edifice,  having  become  inadequate  to  the 

needs  of  the  Parish,  it  was 
determined  to  erect  a  new 
Church  upon  the  same  site. 
Its  erection  was  lai^ely  due 
to  the  muniBcence  of  one 
Churchman,  Alderman  John 
Williamson,  who  contributed 
£2600  towards  the  building 
fund,  besides  giving  the 
organ,  while  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  gave 
£1250.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  Sir  George 
Elliot,  Bart.,  MP.,  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1875.  The  Church,  a 
substantial  stone  structure 
in  the  Early  English   style, 


Clia[iel  oS  Ease. 


consists  of  a  chancel,  clerestoried  nave  of  five  bays,  aisles,  and  a  south  porch.  It  contains  about 
600  sittings,  and  cost  £8000,  It  was  consecrated  on  October  11,  1877,  by  Bishop  Baring,  under 
the  name  of  St.  Thomas'  Church.  The  large  east  window  was  tilled  with  stained  glass  in 
December  1887,  at  the  cost  of  Alderman  John  Readbead,  in  memory  of  his  wife.  On  April  22, 
1389,  a  lai^e  hall  in  Denmark  Street,  which  had  been  erected  as  a  Sunday-school  and  for  other 
needs  of  the  Parish,,  was  opened.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the  net  annual  value  of  £290,  in 
the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  present  vicar  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  Morris,  M.A.,  appointed 
in  1886  on  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Butcher  to  the  Rectory  of  Wolviston.  The  Parish  in  1891  con- 
tained 844  inhabited  houses  and  7578  inhabitants ;  and  in  1901,  792  inhabited  houses  and  6092 
inhabitants. 


HOLY  TRINITY. 

St.  Hii.d'k  and  the  'Chapel  in  tlie  Lane'  represented  the  work  of  the  Church  of  ED{^JU)d. 
in  the  Borough  down  to  18^4,  when  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter ,k 
representing  that  the  then  limited  income  of  the  living  of  St.  Hild  was  wholly  iaadeqn*)^^ 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  town,  and  prevented  the  minister  giving  that  efficiency  to  tba^ 
work  of  the  Church  (.specially  necessary  in  so  populous  and  important  a  place.    The  petiticai^^ 
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pointed  out  the  great  loss  to  the  living  by  the  alienation  from  it  in  1768  of  property  of  such 
immense  prospective  value,  whereby  the  Dean  and  Chapter. were  enriched  at  the  expense 
of  St.  Hild's,  and  urging  that  the  former  body  was  in  consequence  under  an  obligation  to  make 
more  eflScient  provision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  place.  An  almost  immediate  response 
was  made  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  erected,  from  the  designs  of  Salvin,  a  new  Church 
for  the  High  Shields  district,  at  a  cost  of  £3700,  exclusive  of  the  site,  which  they  also  gave. 
This  Church,  known  as  Holy  Trinity,  was  only  the  fourth  new  Church  erected  in  the  Diocese 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  May  22,  1833,  by  the 
Rev.  James  Carr,  incumbent  of  St.  Hild's.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  of  Downing  College, 
Oxford,  curate  of  Washington,  was  appointed  first  vicar  in  November  1833,  and  the  completed 
Church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  consecrated  on  September  18,  1834,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Edward  Vernon  Harcourt,  then  Archbishop  of  York,  and  grandfather  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  of  later  political  fame.  The  Church,  in  the  Early  English  style,  originally  consisted 
of  a  nave  and  square  western  tower,  and  contained,  including  the  gallery,  1200  sittings,  of 
which  800  were  free,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  free  sittings  than  existed  in  the  other 
churches  in  the  town.  Holy  Trinity  was  created  a  separate  ecclesiastical  parish  and  vicarage 
by  Order  in  Coimcil  dated  August  12,  1848,  on  a  representation  from  the  Commissioners 
for  building  new  churches,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  the  only  ancient  vicarage 
in  the  Borough,  the  others  having  been  created  under  the  Acts  28  &  29  Victoria  cap.  42, 
and  31  &  32  Victoria  cap.  117.  The  original  boundaries  of  the  Parish  included  all  the 
western  part  of  the  Borough.  The  present  boundaries  are  the  River  from  Readhead's  landing 
to  the  Mill  Dam,  Commercial  Road  to  its  junction  with  Victoria  Road,  then  the  railway  line 
to  Laygate  Lane,  along  the  latter  to  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  Railway,  and  back  by  Walpole 
Street,  Frederick  Street,  and  Havelock  Street  to  the  waggonway,  thence  along  the  course  of 
an  old  stream  to  Readhead's  landing.  The  Church  has  been  improved  and  extended  from 
time  to  time.  In  1863  an  organ  by  Foster  &  Anderson  of  Hull  was  placed  in  the  west  gallery. 
In  1878-9,  £3045  was  spent  in  adding  a  north  and  south  transept,  chancel,  organ  chamber, 
vestry,  and  porches,  and  reseating  the  nave.  The  Church  was  reopened  on  August  6, 
1879,  by  the  newly  appointed  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Lightfoot  This  being  the  Bishop's 
first  visit  to  South  Shields,  advantage  was  taken  by  the  Corporation  of  the  occasion  to  present 
him  with  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  Borough.  The  Corporation  shortly  afterwards  placed 
a  clock  and  chimes  in  the  tower,  and  the  congregation  added  two  other  bells,  making  a  peal 
of  six,  the  tenor  weighing  18  cwt.  The  Church  contains  several  fine  stained -glass  windows, 
that  in  the  east  end  erected  by  Sir  George  Elliot  and  partners  to  the  memory  of  three 
parishioners,  Captain  Cowle  and  his  two  sons,  and  of  other  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
Martin  Wiener,  lost  in  the  North  Sea  in  August  1875.  Another  was  erected  by  subscription 
in  1879,  in  memory  of  the  thirty-eight  years'  incumbency  of  the  first  vicar,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Dixon,  M.A. ;  and  a  third  was  placed,  together  with  a  brass  tablet,  in  the  south  side  in 
1886  in  memory  of  Thomas  Henry  Swinburne,  aged  twenty-five,  a  native  of  the  Parish,  and 
a  member  of  the  Church  Institute,  who  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  save  some  workmen 
from  suffocation  by  chemical  fumes  at  the  Felling.  The  rercdos  is  a  combined  memorial 
to  the  Rev.  John  Coulson,  twenty-four  years  vicar,  and  the  late  Alderman  Eltringham,  who 
was  Vicar's  Churchwarden  during  nearly  the  whole  of  Mr.  Coulson's  incumbency.  The  first 
^icar,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  resigned  the  living  in  1872,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
IRev.  John  Coulson,  M.A.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1896,  the  senior  curate,  the  Rev. 
H.  E.  Holmes,  M.A.,  was  appointed  to  the  living,  being  instituted  on  November  21st  that 

2k 
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year.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  is  now  of  the 
net  value  of  £250  per  annum.  The  Parish  in  1891  contained  946  inhabited  houses  and 
7893  inhabitants,  and  in  1901,  778  inhabited  houses  and  6590  inhabitants. 


ST.   STEPHEN'S. 

St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Mile  End  Road  was  the  outcome  of  a  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall 
on  Tuesday,  February  16,  1838,  convened  by  the  incumbent  and  Churchwardens  of  St.  Hild's, 
and  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  James  Carr,  to  consider  *  the  necessity  for  a  Church  being 
erected  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  in  view  of  the  increasing  population  of  the  town,  and  the 
great  want  of  Church  accommodation,  especially  for  the  poor/  A  large  committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  the  proposal  into  effect,  including  the  Rev.  James  Carr,  and  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Bell,  William  Marshall,  R.  Dawson,  and  Baker  Trotter,  Churchwardens  of  St.  Hild's,  with 
Thomas  Salmon  as  Hon.  Secretary.  The  project  was  laid  before  the  Church  Building  Com- 
missioners, who  promised  £300,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  gave  the  site  'in  the  Docken 
Field  *  and  a  donation  of  £250.  The  designs  of  Mr.  Salvin  were  accepted,  but  considerable 
delay  ensued  before  the  work  of  construction  actually  commenced.  The  foundation-stone  of 
the  Church  was  laid  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  December  26,  1844,  by  Robert  Ingham.^  The 
Church  was  consecrated  on  October  13,  1846,  and  cost  about  £1600,  exclusive  of  £400  paid 
for  the  purchase  of  about  four  acres  of  land  to  form  a  burial  ground.  The  Church  is  a  stone 
building  in  the  Early  English  style,  with  dwarf  spire,  and  comprises  chancel,  nave  of  three 
bays,  north  aisle,  vestry,  organ  chamber,  and  south  porch.  It  contains  sittings  for  610 
worshippers,  of  which  500  were  free  from  the  first.  All  are  of  course  now  free.  Day  and 
Sunday  schools  were  also  erected.  The  organ,  almost  the  whole  cost  of  which  was  defrayed 
by  Alderman  John  Williamson,  was  opened  by  Dr.  Rea  on  September  29,  18G5.  The  Church 
was  restored,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  fittings  renewed  in  1896,  being  reopened  on 
September  23rd  that  year.  St.  Stephen's  has  always  been  known  as  'the  pilots'  Church, 
many  of  the  pilot  families  having  their  burial-places  round  it,  while,  as  noted  elsewhere,  a 
tine  memorial  tablet  was  erected  on  the  west  wall  in  1898,  to  the  memory  of  the  coxswains  of 
the  Tyne  lifeboats,  and  of  the  pilots  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  lifeboat  service.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Parish  was  created  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Holy  Trinity,  by  Order  in 
Council  dated  August  11,  1848,  the  original  boundaries  being,  on  the  east  the  German 
Ocean,  on  the  south  German  Street  (now  Ocean  Road)  to  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  Railway, 
and  on  the  west  that  railway  to  the  river,  and  the  Tjoie  on  the  north.  The  graveyard  was 
not  open  for  interments  until  about  1850.  The  living  was  originally  a  perpetual  curacy,  but 
by  an  instrument  under  the  seal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  dated  July  5, 1866,  it 
was  declared  a  rectory.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  and  is  of 
the  net  annual  value  of  £200  per  annum.  The  first  incumbent  was  the  Rev.  Christopher  K 
Wjrvill,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  early  fifties  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brasher.  The  latter,  on  his 
appointment  to  Newark,  was  succeeded  in  July  1868  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Morton,  who  was  jne- 
sented  to  the  living  of  Great  Stainton  on  June  18,  1892.  The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Arthur 
M'CulIagh,  M.A.,  was  appointed  in  July  1892.  The  Parish  in  1891  contained  1669  inhalnted 
houses  and  13,758  inhabitants,  and  in  1901,  1595  inhabited  houses  and  13,564  inhabitants. 

*  During  the  ceremony  Mr.  E.  Fairies  protested  against  the  erection  of  the  Church,  claiming  thai  the  ground  btioiigod 
his  family. 
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Church,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £600,  was  opened  in  March  1870  by  the  Dean  of  Durham.  An 
infant  school  was  afterwards  erected  at  a  cost  of  £500,  while  day  and  Sunday  schools  were  also 
held  in  the  iron  Church  until  its  destruction  by  fire.  The  district  was  constituted  an 
Ecclesiastical  Parish  on  February  11,  1873,  the  Rev.  David  Evans  being  appointed  first 
incumbent.  A  site  worth  £500  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Green,  the  owner  of  the 
freehold,  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  Church,  and  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  with 
Masonic  ceremony  on  September  18,  1873,  by  Sir  Hedworth  Williamson,  Bart.,  P.M.,  Deputy 
Provincial  Grand  Master.  The  Church  was  consecrated  on  May  26, 1875.  It  is  of  stone,  in  the 
Decorated  style,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  nave  of  five  bays,  aisles,  and  western  narthex.  It 
accommodates  about  500  people,  and  cost  in  all  £6625.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  gave 
an  acre  of  land  and  £1500  towards  the  vicarage,  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £2200.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  worth  £320  gross,  the  patronage  being  vested  in  the  Crown  and  Bishop 
alternately.  The  present  vicar  is  the  Rev.  John  Thomas  Brown,  M.A.,  appointed  in  1896  on 
the  deposition  of  the  first  vicar.  The  Parish  boundary  runs  from  the  crossing  of  Laygate  Lane 
by  the  railway  north  of  the  Laygate  Board  Schools,  along  the  centre  of  the  Lane  to  the  Harton 
Coal  Company's  crossing  near  High  Shields  Station  Railway  bridge,  then  along  the  waggonway 
to  Claypath  Lane,  and  along  that  lane  to  its  crossing  by  the  railway,  thence  along  the  railway 
parallel  with  Maxwell  Street  to  the  bridge  across  Laygate  Lane.  The  Parish  contained  in  1891 
1000  inhabited  houses  and  a  population  of  9848,  and  in  1901,  891  inhabited  houses  and  a 
population  of  8815. 


ST.  SIMON'S. 

St.  Simon's  Parish,  Simonside,  was  formed  out  of  St.  Mary's,  Tyne  Dock,  on  October  29, 
1875,  in  consequence  of  the  Railway  Company  having  bought^  an  estate  at  Simonside  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  partly  for  extension  of  the  dock  works  and  partly  for  workmen's 
dwellings.    Both  these  objects  were  only  partially  carried  out  owing  to  depression  in  trade. 
The  Rev.  George  Cockshott,  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  district 
£2000  out  of  the  purchase  money  of  the  land  was  set  aside  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  the  erection  of  a  Church,  the  foundation-stone  being  laid  on  June  14,  1879,  and  the  Church 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  on  July  20,  1880.     It  is  of  stone,  in  the  late  Gothic  style, 
and  forms  one  unbroken  parallelogram,  without  buttresses  or  external  projection  except  a  porch. 
at  the  south-west  angle  and  a  vestry  and  organ  chamber  to  the  north-east     It  is  roofed  witb. 
red  tiles,  and  has  a  lofty,  slender  spire.    The  interior  is  almost  entirely  cased  in  wood,  including 
a  finely  panelled  ceiling,  while  the  woodwork  of  the  chancel  is  richly  moulded  and  carved,  an< 
the  east  window  filled  with  ornamental  tracery.    The  Church  cost  over  £3000,  and  will  sea 
300  people.     A  peculiarity  of  the  building  is  that  every  person  in  it  is  within  sight  of 
who  may  be  present.     The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  made  a  grant  of  £1500  towards 
vicarage,  which  was  subsequently  erected.     New  schools  and  a  Church  Institute  have 
erected  during  the  incumbency  ot  the  present  vicar,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1100,  the  buil' 
being  opened  by  Dr.  Westcott,  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  January  7,  1892.    In  February  the 
year  a  new  organ  was  put  into  the  Church,  and  in  September  a  peal  of  tubular  bells  e; 
In  March  1894  the  east  window  of  the  Church  was  tilled  with  stained  glass  by  the  yioar 
memorial  of  his  mother.     The  living  is  a  vicarage  worth  £310  per  annum,  in  the  gift  of 
Crown  and  Bishop  alternately.    It  was  held  by  the  Rev.  G.  Cockshott  until  his 
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through  ill  health  in  1888,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  Mansergh 
Wolsencroft.  The  Parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  the  Tyne,  and  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Don  and  that  portion  of  East  Jarrow  running  in  a  southerly  direction  to  High  Simonside,  on  the 
south  for  its  whole  length  by  Green  Lane,  on  the  east  by  the  Sunderland  Branch  of  the  North- 
Eastem  Railway  and  Tyne  Dock.  .  In  1891  it  contained  846  inhabited  houses  and  2721 
inhabitants,  and  in  1901,  388  inhabited  houses  and  2684  inhabitants,  of  which  only  115  houses 
and  928  inhabitants  were  within  the  original  limits  of  the  Borough,  although  practically  the 
whole  Parish  is  included  in  the  extended  Borough. 


ST.   MICHAEL'S,  SOUTH  WESTOE. 

Although  the  building  of  a  Church  at  Westoe  was  suggested  half-a-century  ago  by  Dr. 
Winterbottom,  who  offered  a  site  in  his  garden,  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  Westoe 
village,  it  was  not  until  November  4,  1874,  that,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Infirmary,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  Church,  £650   being   promised   in   the  room.      The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  granted  two  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  Infirmary  on  the  north 
as  a  site  for  a  Church  and  burial  ground.     The  scheme,  however,  was  not  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with.     In  1876  a  mission  from  St.  Hildas  was  established  in  Somerset  Street,  and  the 
following  year  transferred  to  a  special  building  in  Derby  Terrace,  being  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  Adamson,  then  one  of  the  curates  of  the  Mother  Church.     By  an  Order  in  Council 
dated  May  24,  1878,  the  Parish  of  South  Westoe  was  created,  its  boundaries  including  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  Westoe  Ward  and  portions  of  the  Bents,  Deans,  and  Rekendyke  Wards 
of  the  Borough.     The  Rev.  Cuthbert   Edward  Adamson,  M.A.,  the  present  incumbent,  was 
appointed  first  vicar.     The  foundation-stone  of  the  Church  was  laid  on  May  7,  1881,  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Nelson,  then  Mayoress,  and  the  Church  was  consecrated  on   February  5,  1882,  by 
Bishop  Lightfoot.     The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  £3473.     It  is  of  brick  with  stone  facings, 
in  the  Perpendicular  style  (fifteenth  century),  and  originally  consisted  only  of  chancel  and 
nave.     It   contains   a   fine   stained-glass  window  by  Kemp,  erected  in   memory  of  the  late 
Alderman   Broughton.     The   organ,  like   so   many  others   in   South  Shields,  was  partly  the 
gift   of    Alderman   John   Williamson.      The   Church    has  since    been   considerably   enlarged 
at    a   cost   of  £2200    by  the   addition   of  north    and   south   aisles,  which  were   consecrated 
on    May   7,    1895.      St.   Michael's    has    now   the   largest   floor   area   of  any   of  the  modem 
C'hurches  in  the  town,  namely  6000   square   feet,  the   total  number  of  sittings   being  670. 
The  vicarage  was  erected  in  1884.     The   living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  and 
bishop   alternately,  of  the   net   value   of  £300   per   annum.      In  1891  the  Parish  contained 
1603   inhabited  houses  and  10,924  inhabitants,  and   in  1901,  2628   inhabited   houses   and   a 
joopulation  of  20,820. 

About  1896  the  vicar  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  the 
^^•ernarkable  increase  in  its  population,  and  upon  his  initiative  a  site  for  a  new  Church  in 
^^tanhope  Road  was  reserved.  On  March  13,  1902,  Bishop  Moule,  after  visiting  the  district, 
p^nnounced  his  intention  of  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  curate  in  charge,  and  then 
u^ltimately  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Ecclesiastical  District.  The  boundaries  for  the  new 
t^arish  were  fixed  as  from  a  line  drawn  through  Laygate  Lane,  Westoe  Parade,  and  Mortimer 
E~^oad    to  a  line  undefined  extending  to  Talbot  Road.      It  thus  consists  of  those   parts  of 
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St.  Michael's  Parish  which  are  in  Rekendyke  and  Deans  Wards,  including  about  500  or  600 
houses,  and  a  little  over  2000  inhabitants,  together  with  about  150  houses  and  800  people  from 
All  Saints'  Parish. 

ST.   JUDE'S. 

The  Ecclesiastical  District  of  St.  Jude's  was  formed  in  August  1883  from  the  Parish  of 
Holy  Trinity,  its  boundaries  being  exceedingly  irregular.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Wingate,  senior 
curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Gateshead,  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  district  by  the  Crown  in 
January  1884.  A  room  in  Palmerston  Street,  formerly  used  as  a  co-operative  store,  was  hired, 
and  in  it  the  first  services  and  Sunday-school  were  held  on  February  3,  1884.  This  mission 
room  soon  became  too  small  for  its  purposes,  and  in  September  1884  the  present  site  in 
Walpole  Street  was  granted  for  the  erection  of  a  Church,  Parish  Hall,  and  Vicarage.  The 
Parish  Hall,  seating  750,  was  erected  first  at  a  cost  of  £1577.  It  was  opened  by  the  late  Canon 
Chester  in  June  1885,  and  was  used  for  Divine  service  until  the  Parish  Church  was  built. 
The  latter  edifice  was  constructed  to  seat  617  persons,  at  a  cost  of  £3219.  It  was  consecrated 
by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  Saturday,  March  20,  1886.  The  building  is  of  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings  in  the  late  Perpendicular  style,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave  of  four 
bays,  aisles,  two  western  porches,  and  a  turret  over  the  chancel  arch,  containing  two  bella 
The  Vicarage  was  completed  early  in  the  spring  of  1888,  at  a  cost  of  £1500,  provided  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  In  March  1892  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Wingate  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Marley  Hill,  and  in  the  following  June  the  Bishop  appointed  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Page, 
senior  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Gateshead,  to  the  vacant  living  of  St.  Jude*s.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  and  Bishop  alternately,  and  is  of  the  net  value  of  £300. 
The  Parish  in  1891  contained  827  inhabited  houses  and  8192  people,  and  in  1901, 1407  inhabited 
houses  and  a  population  of  13,025. 

ST.  AIDAN'S. 

St.  Aidan's,  the  youngest  parish  in  the  Borough,  was  formed  into  an  Ecclesiastical  District 
in  November  1885,  from  the  Parishes  of  St.  Hild's,  St.  Stephen's,  and  St.  Thomas',  its 
boundaries  being  St.  Stephen  Street  on  the  north,  the  ballast  railway  on  the  south,  Baring 
and  Woodbine  Streets  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on  the  east.  It  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Rev.  Lewis  David  Evans,  who  for  some  time  previously  had  conducted  mission  services  in 
the  old  skating  rink  in  Ocean  Road,  and  who  threw  himself  devotedly  into  the  task  of 
providing  a  Church.  A  site  was  obtained,  and  the  foundation-stone  laid  by  Alderman 
John  Readhead,  J.P.,  on  March  19,  1887,  the  Church  being  consecrated  on  March  5th  the 
following  year.  It  is  of  stone,  in  the  later  Early  English  style,  with  chancel,  clerestory,  nave 
of  five  bays,  aisles,  organ  chamber,  and  narthex  at  the  west  end.  The  chancel  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  a  moulded  arch  with  clustered  columns  and  carved  capitals.  The  Church 
contains  612  sittings,  and  cost  in  all  £4710.  Owing  to  the  slope  of  the  ground,  the  floor-level  is 
fifteen  feet  above  the  adjoining  back  street  on  the  south.  The  basement  has  therefore  been 
utilised  as  parish  room,  and  choir  and  clergy  vestries.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  valued  at 
£300  net,  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  and  Bishop  alternately,  the  first  and  present  vicar  being 
the  Rev.  Lewis  David  Evans,  B.A.  The  Parish  in  1891  included  1067  inhabited  houses  and 
6695  inhabitants,  and  in  1901,  1203  inhabited  houses  and  a  population  of  7737. 


THE  PARISH   OF  HARTON 


ST.  PETER'S,  HARTON. 

The  present  Parish  of  Harton  oves  its  formation  to  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Rev. 
William  Coward,  curate  of  Westoe  Chapel,  who,  soon  after  his  appointment  in  1829,  commenced 
to  hold  Sunday  semces  at  Harton,  with  such  success  that  he  secured  the  erection,  by  private 
subscription,  of  a  small  chapel  or  oratory,  as  it  was  generally  called,  at  that  place,  which  was 
opened  on  November  6,  1836.  Thenceforward,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1853,  he  conducted 
service  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  Harton, 
in  addition  to  morning  and  evening  services 
in  Westoe  Chapel.  The  oratory  was  from 
time  to  time  extended,  until  it  was  nearly 
doubled  in  size,  and  a  tower  added.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  in  December  1857  gave 
two  acres  of  land  for  a  burial  ground,  St 
Hild's,  the  parish  churchyard,  being  closed 
and  the  parishioners  of  Harton  having  no 
legal  right  to  bury  in  the  Borough  ceme- 
tery. Harton  was  created  a  separate  parish 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  August  21,  1864. 
The  area  of  the  Ecclesiastical  District  com- 
prised so  much  of  the  civil  Parish  of  Harton 
as  lay  within  St.  Hild's  Parish,  togethei- 
with  part  of  Westoe  township.  The  order 
provided  that  the  Chapel  of  Ease  and  the 
burial  ground  attached  to  it  should  be 
the  Parish  Church  and  Churchyard,  the 
parishioners  being  exonerated  from  all  rates 
for  the  repair  of  St.  Hild's  or  any  other 
Church,  and  made  exclusively  liable  for  the 
repair  of  Harton  Church.  The  Rov.  Arthur 
A,  Phillpotts  was  appointed  first  incumbent. 
The  old  oratory  becoming  greatly  dilapidated  and  too  small,  a  new  Church  was  erected 
on  the  same  site.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  September  11,  IfiOti,  by  the  Rev.  T. 
H.  Chester,  incumbent  of  St.  Hild's,  and  the  Church  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  on  August  15,  1867,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  It  is  in  the  French  Gothic  style, 
with  an  organ  chamber  and  vestry  on  the  north  side.  The  nave  is  lighted  by  six  two-light 
windows,  and  has  a  h^h,  open,  woodwork  roof.  The  Church  has  accommodation  for  about  200 
worshippers,  and  the  total  cost  was  about  £1650.  The  east  window,  of  three  lights,  was 
filled  with  stained  glass  in  1873,  by  subscription.  The  Rev.  A.  A.  Phillpotts,  first  vicar, 
died  suddenly  on  April  29,  1888.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dixon  Hepple,  who  died 
January  30,  1901,  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Ashworth,  M.A.,  being  appointed  in 
March.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  of  the  value  of  £300  per  annum,  in  the  patron^e 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  The  Parish,  which  includes  Caldwell  and  East  Harton, 
in  1891  contained  110  inhabited  houses  and  a  population  of  585,  and  in  1901,  121  inhabited 
Chouses  and  a  population  of  724. 


Old  Oratory-  at  Hurtuti. 
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ALL  SAINTS',   WEST   HARTON. 

All  Saints'  Church  at  West  Harton  is  an  outgrowth  of  Harton  Church.  The  inconveni- 
ence of  the  latter  for  the  large  population  of  West  Harton  had  long  been  obvious,  and  on 
the  application  of  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Phillpotts,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  the  early 
eighties  granted  sites  for  a  Church  and  vicarage.  The  erection  of  the  Church  was  commenced 
in  1887,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  £3000,  towards  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
gave  £1000  and  the  site,  valued  at  £600,  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  special  fund,  £325,  and  the 
Harton  Coal  Company,  £300.  The  Church  was  approaching  completion  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Phillpotts'  death.  The  Rev.  J.  Dixon  Hepple,  his  successor,  at  once  set  himself  the  task  of 
clearing  off  the  debt  of  £500,  and  this  having  been  accomplished,  the  consecration  of  the 
Church,  a  handsome  structure  in  the  Early  English  style,  with  accommodation  for  about  400 
worshippers  (originally  fixed  for  January  14th,  but  postponed  through  the  death  of  Bishop 
Lightfoot),  took  place  on  June  16,  1890.  The  east  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass  given 
by  parishioners  and  friends  in  memory  of  Mr.  Phillpotts.  There  is  also  a  handsome  oak 
reredos  erected  by  Miss  Phillpotts  in  memory  of  her  brother.  The  Ecclesiastical  District  and 
Parish  of  All  Saints',  West  Harton,  was  formed  in  1890,  its  boundaries  being  the  Sunderland 
Branch  Railway  from  the  boundary  of  Harton  township  to  the  crossing  of  Boldon  Lane  at  Tyne 
Dock  Station,  and  then  the  Pontop  Branch  Railway  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  West 
Park,  thence  south-east  to  the  old  Borough  boundary  and  across  Harton  Lane  to  the  boundary 
of  Harton  township,  which  it  follows  to  the  Sunderland  Railway.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  of 
the  net  value  of  £300  per  annum,  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  first  and  present 
incumbent  being  the  Rev.  James  Robson,  M.A.,  appointed  in  1890.  There  are  Church,  Day, 
and  Sunday  Schools  attached,  which  were  enlarged  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  £800.  The  Parish  in 
1891  contained  389  inhabited  houses  and  4062  inhabitants,  and  in  1901,  771  inhabited  houses, 
of  which  568  were  within  the  original  area  of  the  Borough,  and  7197  inhabitants,  of  whom 
4603  were  within  the  original  Borough.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  Parish  is  included  in  the 
area  of  the  extended  Borough.  A  small  detached  portion  of  the  original  township  of  Harton 
(attached  to  the  townships  of  Boldon  Colliery  and  Monkton  under  the  South  Shields  Exten- 
sion Order  of  1901),  containing  18  inhabited  houses  and  a  population  of  97,  is  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Hed  worth. 


PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCHES. 

The  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  South  Shields  is  at  once  interesting  and  remarkable. 
The  existing  Churches  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  represented,  at  various  stages  in  their 
career,  most  of  the  great  divisions  which  have  occurred  in  the  Presbyterian  body.  The  oldest 
Nonconformist  Church  in  South  Shields,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  North  of  England,  is 
that  now  represented  by  the  congregation  of  St.  John's.  Of  the  date  of  its  formation  we  have 
no  evidence,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  '  Ra.  Milbourne,'  whose  gravestone  was  found  in 
the  garden  of  the  '  Adam  and  Eve  *  public-house  in  Laygate,^  was  a  member.     Though  no 

»  See  anU,  pix  98,  99,  Proe.  N.S.A.,  v.  100. 
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definite  record  is  known  to  exist  of  its  early  history,  it  is  believed  tbat  it  was  founded  in  or 
soon  after  the  year  1662  by  one  of  the  ministers  who,  for  conscience'  sake,  were  thrust  out  of 
the  Established  Church  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  first  Chapel  of  which  there  is  any 
record  was  the  *  Scotch  Church  on  the  Long  Bank,'  facing  down  Mile  End  Road,  built  in  1718. 
This  Chapel  occupied  almost  the  only  piece  of  ancient  freehold  in  the  township  of  South 
Shields,  its  site,  which  according  to  tradition  once  formed  part  of  the  King's  highway,  being 
purchased  in  1717  for  £200  by  '  Mr.  William  Stodart,  gent.,'  then  the  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenting  Community  in  South  Shields.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  substance,  since, 
prior  to  1725,  he  purchased  the  Carham  estate  and  tythes  in  Northumberland,  worth  £400  per 
annum.^  The  Chapel  was  erected  on  the  upper  part  of  the  site  by  Mr.  Stodart,  who  aLo 
erected  dwelling-houses,  etc.,  on  the  lower  or  Shad  well  Street  part,  and  in  1719  mortgaged  the 
whole  to  Mr.  John  Ware  for  £600.  Some  difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
title  to  the  meeting-house  in  consequence  of  the  mortgage,  but  on  January  27,  1727,  Mr.  Ware 
conveyed  it  to  a  number  of  trustees  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Community,  includ- 
ing *  John  Horsley  of  Morpeth,  gent. ;  Hy.  Hudson  of  Whitley,  gent. ;  Timothy  Bennett  of 
Newcastle,  Dr.  of  Physick;  John  Anderson  of  Newcastle,  saddler;  William  Radley,  South 
Shields,  surgeon ;  and  Samuel  Dowson,  yeoman.'  In  the  trust  deed,  dated  1728,  under  which 
the  Chapel  was  thereafter  held,  it  is  called  '  the  Low  Meeting  at  the  foot  of  Mile  end  Road.' 

Mr.  Stodart  apparently  died  in  or  before  1727,  when  '  Mr.  Stodhart,  sen.,  at  Newcastle,  Mr. 

Stodhart,  jun.,  at  South  Shields,'  are  mentioned  amongst  several  ministers  who,  *in  the  space  of 

three  years,  have  died  in  the  neighbourhood '  of  Newcastle.'^     He  was  probably  succeeded  by 

Mr.  Robert  Bourne,  who  was  minister  or  *  teacher'  of  this  chapel  in  1734,  as  we  know  from  the 

replies  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Simpson,  curate  of  St.  Hild's,  who  adds, '  those  who  repair  to  it 

are  computed  to  be  about  fifty  or  sixty  persons.'     The  existing  baptismal  records  of  the  old 

Chapel  date  back  to  1744;  but  there  is  no  further  record  of  its  ministers  until  1772,  when  the 

selection  of  a  Mr.  Gillespie  led  to  a  secession,  as  noticed  elsewhere.     After  Mr.  Gillespie,  Mr. 

Laidlaw  and  Mr.  Mitchell  were  successively  ministers.    The  Rev.  Charles  Toshach  succeeded  to 

the  pastorate  in  1786,  and  continued  the  minister  of  the  Church  for  over  sixty  years.    Soon 

after  his  advent,  in  1790,  the  Church  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  on  a  more  commodious  plan, 

at  a  cost  of  £350.     One  of  the  earliest  Sunday-schools  in  the  Borough  was  associated  with  this 

Church.     We  have  mention  of  what  would  now  be  called  its  anniversary  in  February  1823, 

wlien  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cochrane  of  North  Shields,  and  the  children 

publicly  catechised,  the  announcement  winding  up  with  the  now  unusual  notification  that 

*  there  will  be  no  collection.'     About  1830,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Toshach 's  increasing  age,  he 

wa^  assisted  by  the  Rev.  W.  Graham,  who  in  1833  headed  a  secession  from  the  congregation, 

and  in  the  following  year  erected  the  quaint  Gothic  edifice  so  long  known  as  St.  John's,  in 

Stiv^ille  Street,  with  sittings  for  650  persons.     The  congregations  were  again  united  in  1842,  the 

older  body  quitting  the  Long  Bank  for  the  Saville  Street  Church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toshach  being 

app<:>inted  senior  minister,  with  the  Rev.  G.  Lochore  as  his  colleague.     At  Mr.  Toshach's  death 

in   1 847  he  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by  the  Rev.  John  Storie,  and  the  latter,  on  March 

30,   1 858,  by  the  Rev.  William  Dinwiddie,  LL.B.    The  latter  was  translated  to  Caledonian  Road 

Chxxrch,  London,  in  1862,  and  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  in  the  denomina- 

uon,  being  for  several  years  editor  of  the  Messenger,  and  afterwards  pastor  of  the  Church  at 

CUristchurch,  New  Zealand.     The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Leod  of  Alloa  succeeded  him  at  St.  John's,  and 

^as  followed  by  the  Rev.  John  Grey  Murray,  ordained  on  May  12,  1863. 

»  Proe.  N.S.A.,  iv.  274.  -  Memoirt  of  Ambrose  Bamet,  474. 
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111  ISd'.l  thu  Itov.  .1.  Maekfnzio  was  iniluctefl,  and  iiruJur  liis  (lastorate  ihc  (.'imrch  pnisperod 
cxctH;(liii<(ly.  11  tlirivin;^'  mission  being  upeiiotl  in  Mill  Htroet.  Tlio  Saville  Street  building' wi-m 
bccaiiio  too  small  for  tlio  congreiiation,  and  ili«  erection  of  a  new  Clmrcli  was  docidwl  iiiion  in 
1H74.  A  site  oiiitosilo  Wollinjjton  Terriicc  wiis  purchased  for  about  CSOU  from  llie  Eixlesiastical 
C'oniniissionors,  and  tlic  foundatiini-stotie  of  the  new  building  kid  on  November  «,  IS7o,  by 
Aldormiui  <ilover,  one  of  the  otficc-bearers.  The  Chnndi  was  opened  on  March  I,  1K77.  by  the 
Itov.  I  )r.  An<i(!rsoii  of  Morpeth,  nioilcrator  of  the  Synod  of  tlic  I'rcsbyteriun  ('hnrch  i>f  England : 
tlio  Kev.  Kiclmrd  (Jlover,  I>.1>.,  liaptist  minister,  of  IJiistuI,  a  native  of  the  Borougli,  preaching 


at  night.  The  new  ( 'hnrch  cost  over  t^-'tlHO,  including  the  site,  and  affords  accommodation  for 
abimt  7.1(1  persons.  It  is  of  stone,  piteh-fucod  bloclilng,  with  chiselled  stone  dressing,  ami  is 
of  the  Kn'ni'h  (iothic  stylo  of  architecture,  the  pinnacled  tower  at  the  north-west  comer  rising 
to  a  height  of  li-"!  feet.     The  front  is  enriched  with  biillrc.sscs  terminating  in  tlonated  pinnacles. 


Th.-  side  0lcV!.t 

and  behind  the  pulpit 


tivo  largi'  double-light  Gothic- headed  windows,  with  buttresses  lietwe^^n. 


an  tirchod  recess  with  a  round  stained-glass  window.  In  1889  a  fio* 
block  of  Higher  (iradc  Schnols  wiis  ere<;lcd  on  the  cast,  side  of  the  Church.  (.>n  th«  retirenieni 
through  ill  health  of  the  Kcv.  .f.  Mackenzie,  the  present  paster,  the  Rev.  \Y.  W.  Boyle,  RA.. 
fnun  Itushmills.  In-land.  was  ordidned  on  Fehniary  --,  1S03. 

The  ll<-ngb  Sint'i  I'liaiH'I  had  iss  origin  in  a  dispute  and  prolonged  litigation  which  com- 
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menced  amongst  the  congregation  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  in  1772,  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  a  minister.  The  competing  candidates  were  the  Rev.  James  Hart  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gillespie.  The  minority,  who  favoured  the  claims  of  Mr.  Hart,  took  possession  of  the  Church, 
whereupon  an  action  was  brought  against  them,  and,  after  four  years'  litigation,  which  cost 
about  £1500,  Mr.  Gillespie's  supporters  recovered  possession  of  the  Church  on  paying  the 
minority  £50.  Mr.  Hart's  supporters  seceded,  and  in  1778  formed  themselves  into  a  con- 
gregation under  his  ministry,  erecting  in  1779  the  old  Chapel  in  Heugh  Street,  containing  350 
sittings.  The  members  called  themselves  a  Protestant  Dissenting  Congregation,  and  were  con- 
sidered Presbyterian ;  but,  like  many  other  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  North  of  England 
whose  ministers  assisted  others  at  ordinations  and  the  communion,  it  stood  alone.  Mr.  Hart 
died  on  December  4,  1782,  and  is  commemorated  by  a  memorial  stone,  originally  placed  in  the 
Heugh  Street  Chapel,  and  now  transferred  to  the  Church  in  Mile  End  Road.  The  next 
minister  of  whom  there  is  any  record  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Matthews,  a  native  of  Coldingham, 
Berwickshire,  who  was  ordained  as  minister  of  a  Protestant  Dissenting  Congregation  in  Mor- 
peth in  1783,  and  translated  to  South  Shields  in  1795.  Mr.  Matthews  was  instrumental  in  having 
the  Church  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1817 ;  but,  having  become  old  and  infirm,  connected  himself 
with  the  Relief  denomination  in  order  to  obtain  a  colleague,  and  the  congregation  thus  came 
to  be  under  the  inspection  of  the  Relief  Synod,  being  received  on  February  3,  1835,  and  was 
thereafter  known  as  the  Relief  Church,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kelso.  Mr. 
Matthews  died  on  August  27,  1835,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  fifty-second  of 
his  ministry,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Creath,  of  Ayr,  who  had  been  ordained 
as  colleague  and  successor  to  Mr.  Matthews  on  August  13,  1835,  a  few  days  before  the  latter's 
death. 

During  his  long  pastorate  of  over  thirty-one  years  the  Church  proved  too  small  for  the 
congregation.  A  new  site  was  consequently  secured  ott"  Mile  End  Road,  in  Ingham  Street,  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  Church,  the  foundation-stone  being  laid  by  Robert  Ingham,  M.P.,  on 
August  26,  1857,  and  the  Church  opened  in  the  spring  of  1858.  The  Church,  which  is  known 
as  Mile  End  Road  Church,  is  a  large  and  handsome  Gothic  structure  of  beautiful  design,  the 
large  transepts  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit  giving  it  the  form  of  a  Tau  cross.  The  Church 
contains  over  500  sittings.  Mr.  M  Creath  being  disabled  by  illness,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Whitelaw,  M.A.,  of  Perth,  was  ordained  his  colleague  and  successor  on  March  23,  1864. 
Mr.  M'Creath  died  on  October  25,  1866,  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  was  translated  to  Glasgow  on 
April  25th  following,  having  during  his  brief  pastorate  liquidated  half  the  debt  of  £1000 
upon  the  Church.  The  Rev.  William  Steele,  M.A.,  of  Tranent,  was  ordained  to  the  care 
of  the  Church  on  December  18,  1867.  During  his  ministry  the  debt  was  entirely  wiped  off, 
and  many  improvements  in  the  structure  made,  including  the  erection  of  an  end  gallery, 
increasing  the  sitting  accommodation  of  the  Church  to  over  520.  The  large  window  behind 
the  pulpit  was  filled  with  stained  glass  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Rennoldson, 
long  active  members  of  the  congregation,  by  their  son,  Mr  J.  H.  Rennoldson.  A  Sunday 
School  and  Lecture  Hall  were  erected  in  1874,  the  foundation-stone  being  laid  on  June  11th 
by  the  then  Mayor  of  the  Borough.  On  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  W.  Steele,  who  for 
many  years  filled  the  position  of  Clerk  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  the  Rev.  J.  Brown 
Logic,  M.A.,  was  ordained  and  inducted  to  the  pastorate  on  July  17,  1902.  The  Baptismal 
Register  of  the  Church  dates  back  to  October  15,  1758. 

The  first  U.P.  Church  proper  in  South  Shields  was  founded  by  a  handful  of  Scotsmen, 
settled  in  the  town,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.     They  belonged  to  the 
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Burgher  Section  of  the  Secession  Church,  and  were  taken,  upon  their  own  petition,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Associate  (Burgher)  Presbytery  of  Kelso  in  1778.  The  only  minister 
of  whom  there  is  any  record  was  the  Rev.  James  Thorburn,  who  also  held  the  qualification 
of  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  was  ordained  June  7,  1779.  Exactly  where  the  first  place  of 
worship  was  situated  it  is  now  impossible  to  say,  but  a  Chapel  of  this  denomination  was 
erected  on  Windmill  Hill  or  Academy  Hill,  as  it  is  now  called,  about  1785-G.  In  connection 
with  this  building  we  have  one  of  the  earliest  detailed  mentions  of  that  curious  South  Shields 
phenomenon,  the  underground  fire.  Sykes^  records,  under  date  1786,  that* A  Presbyterian 
Meeting  House  having  this  year  been  built  in  South  Shields,  near  a  hill  to  which  the  burnt 
nibbish  of  a  glasshouse  was  led,  took  fire,  and  burnt  with  such  unremitting  violence  as  to 
render  every  endeavour  to  extinguish  it  in  vain.  It  spread  itself  under  the  foundation  of  the 
Meeting  House,  which  it  burnt  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  nothing  standing  but  the  cast 
and  north  wall  with  which  the  roof  was  propped  up.  The  diligence  of  the  people  to  save 
the  materials  was  very  great,  and,  in  one  day,  ten  men  were  carried  out  nearly  suffocated  with 
the  sulphur  proceeding  from  the  fire  under  the  building.'  The  congregation  continued  to 
worship  in  this  Church  until  about  1822,  when  it  amalgamated  with  the  Anti-Burgher  Church 
in  East  Street.  *  Dr.  Thorburn's  Chapel  *  in  Academy  Lane,  as  it  was  long  called,  and  which 
was  rebuilt  in  1814,  was  used  for  a  short  time  as  a  Congregational  Church,  subsequently, 
used  as  a  school,  and  finally  converted  into  tenement  houses. 

The  Anti-Burgher  Secession  Church  was  formed  early  in  the  present  century  by  fifteen 
members  attached  to  the  Rev.  Alex.  Armstrong's  Church  in  Queen  Street,  North  Shields, 
who,  finding  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  crossing  the  river  in  small  sculler  boats  (then 
the  only  means  available)  in  all  weathers  to  attend  service,  petitioned  the  Presbytery  of 
Kelso  to  disjoin  them  from  North  Shields  and  form  them  into  a  congregation  in  South 
Shields.  Their  request  was  granted  oBi^April  2G,  1809.  The  Church  first  met  in  '  a  room 
above  Hewison's  shop,'  at  the  corner  of  the  Market  Place  and  East  Street,  where  the  first 
minister  afterwards  taught  a  school  during  the  week.  He  was  the  Rev.  William  Bruce 
from  Dennyloanhead,  who  was  ordained  in  1810.  The  congregation  in  the  same  year 
purchased  for  £535  the  old  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Society  Lane,  on  its  being  vacated  by  the 
Methodists  at  the  opening  of  Chapter  Row  Chapel.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  suc- 
cession that  we  have  the  curious  fact  that  St.  Paul's  Presbyterian  Church  is  to-day  in 
possession  of  the  pulpit  from  which  John  Wesley  is  said  to  have  preached.  Mr.  Bruce 
was  in  1818  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  his  health.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Stark,  LL.D.,  from  Cumbernauld.  Although  Mackelvie  places  Mr.  Stark's  resignation  in 
1822,  local  tradition  says  he  only  occupied  the  pastorate  for  about  four  months,  when  he 
resigned  and  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  became  minister  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York.  Whatever  the  date  of  his  resignation,  the  next  minister,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Lawson,  from  Kinkell,  was  not  ordained  until  August  2,  1822.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
the  congregation  worshipping  in  Academy  Lane  amalgamated  with  the  East  Street  body, 
the  Burgher  and  Anti-liurgher  sections  of  the  Church  throughout  the  kingdom  having 
been  united  in  1S20.  Mackelvie  states  that  Dr.  Thorburn  resigned  on  June  2,  1822.  He 
did  not,  however,  sever  his  connection  with  the  congregation,  since,  after  the  union  of  the 
two  Churches,  Dr.  Thorburn  and  Mr.  Lawson  ministered  jointly  in  the  East  Street  Chapel, 
the  former  preaching  in  the  forenoon  and  Mr.  Lawson  in  the  evening,  down  to  the  death  of  Dr, 
Thorburn  on  March  15,  18*30,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.    Mr.  Lawson  then  beciime 

*  Locfd  Rccordt,  i.  342. 
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sole  pastor  of  East  Street,  in  which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  celebrated  the  first  marriage 
which  took  place  in  South  Shields  under  the  Dissenters'  Marriage  Act  of  1837.  This  was 
celebrated  on  July  31st  that  year,  two  days  earlier  than  the  first  similar  marriage  in  Newcastle. 
In  1859  Mr.  Lawson's  failing  health  rendered  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  colleague,  the  Rev. 
John  M'Neill  (now  minister  of  Rutherglen,  Glasgow)  being  ordained  to  that  post  on  November 
30th.  On  his  translation  to  Middlesbrough,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Kinnaird,  M.A.,  of  Edinburgh, 
was  ordained  Mr.  Lawson's  colleague  on  September  7,  1864.  The  senior  pastor  died  on  January 
31,  1868,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  when  Mr.  Kinnaird  succeeded  to  the  pastorate, 
which  he  resigned  in  August  1875,  the  Rev.  John  Parker  of  Sunderland  being  ordained  pastor 
on  April  17,  1876. 

The  congregation  having  outgrown  the  accommodation  in  the  old  East  Street  Chapel, 
it  was,  in  1877,  decided  to  erect  a  new  building  in  Westoe  Lane,  but  the  first  site  selected 
proved  unsuitable  owing  to  a  quicksand  being  discovered,  and  after  about  £400  had  been  spent 
it  had  to  be  abandoned.  A  new  site  was  obtained  on  which  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Church  was  laid  on  Wednesday,  July  23,  1879,  by  Miss  Readhead,  daughter  of  the  Mayor. 
The  Church  was  formally  opened  on  February  16,  1880,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mehairy  of  New- 
castle. It  is  a  handsome  structure  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  in  the  Early  English 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  with  a  turret  rising  from  the  roof  to  a  great  height.  The 
Church  contains  north  and  south  transepts,  with  a  gallery,  and  aflbrds  accommodation 
in  all  for  about  500  persons.  The  total  cost,  including  the  site,  was  £2600.  The  new  Church 
took  the  name  of  St.  Paul's.  In  May  1883  Mr.  Parker  resigned  his  charge,  and  was  received 
into  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  He  is  now  minister  of  St.  James',  Glasgow.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Walton,  M.A.,  B.D.,  from  Edinburgh,  ordained  April  8,  1884, 
but  six  years  later  translated  to  Bell  Street  U.P.  Church,  Dundee,  and  thence,  nine  years 
afterwards,  to  St.  Nicholas  U.P.  Church,  Aberdeen,  where  he  died  on  January  29,  1900, 
and  was  buried  at  Westoe  Cemetery.  During  his  pastorate  a  large  schoolroom  and  lecture- 
hall  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  Church,  the  former  containing  the  old  pulpit 
from  East  Street.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  Glen  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  on  January  28,  1891, 
a-nd  on  his  translation  to  Norwich,  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Archibald  Lament,  M.A.,  B.D., 
of  Dailly,  Ayrshire,  was  inducted  on  February  27,  1902. 

The  English  Presbyterian  Church  in  Frederick  Street,  off  Laygate,  owes  its  erection  very 

Jxi^rgely  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  the  senior  partner  in  the  Jarrow  Chemical 

Oompany.    The  Church  was  opened  on  August  8,  1849,  by  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  D.D.,  of 

irondon,  representatives  of  all  the  religious  denominations  in  the  town  joining  in  the  service. 

T7kko  building  is  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture,  combining  much  elegance  of  general 

effect  with  great  simplicity  of  detail.     The  antique  style  was  thoroughly  carried  out  in  the 

intor-ior,  the  roof  being  open  to  the  ridge,  and  all  the  woodwork  stained  in  imitation  of  dark 

oa.k.      There  are  three  tall  lancet-windows  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  centre  light,  twenty  feet 

liigri^,   containing  a  representation  of  the  Burning  Bush,  with  the  motto  '  Nee  Tamen  con- 

surxi^batur,' the  ancient  motto  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     The  Church  affords  accommoda- 

^*<^i^   for  530  worshippers.     On  October  16,  1849,  the  Church  moderated  in  a  call  to  the  Rev. 

^^illiam  Traill,  of  Skene,  who  became  their  first  pastor.     He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  G. 

^^l^Xi,  late  missionary  at  Constantinople,  who  was  inducted  on  September  12,  1851.     On  June 

^»     1-856,  the  Rev.  Adolph  Saphir,  a  converted  Jew  from  Germany,  afterwards   minister  of 

^^^t;ing  Hill  Church,  London,  entered  upon  the  pastorate.     Dr.  Saphir,  as  he  was  then,  long 

^^■^^     a  unique  place  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  of  the  Metropolis.    The  Rev.  Sylvester 
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M'Clelland  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  on  November  6,  18G1,  and  on  his  resignation  after 
forty  years'  service  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Donald  Ross,  M.A.,  of  Westray,  Orkney,  was 
inducted  on  March  2G,  1902.  The  Archibald  Stevenson  Memorial  Hall,  adjoining  the  Church, 
and  used  for  Church  purposes,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £1500  in  memory  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Stevenson,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Church,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  on 
January  19,  1877,  eight  days'  sail  from  Adelaide,  to  which  port  he  was  voyaging  in  search 
of  health.     The  hall  was  opened  on  January  20,  1879. 

The  Tyne  Dock  Presbyterian  Church  was  organised  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Laygate  body  in 
1902,  with  the  Hev.  J.  K.  Maclean  as  its  first  minister.  Services  were  at  first  held  in  the 
Stanhope  Road  schools,  but  early  in  1903  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  Church  was 
secured  in  Stanhope  Road. 

It  may  be  interesting^  to  glance  at  the  various  divisions  of  Presbyterianism  to  which  the 
South  Shields  Churches  have  belonged.  Prior  to  183G,  when  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
England  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  Scotland  was  formed,  what  is  now  St  John's 
nuist  have  been  long  an  isolated  congregation,  like  many  other  Presbyterian  congregations, 
renmants  of  the  old  time  after  the  shock  of  1G62.  Afterwards,  when  the  Newcastle  'class'  or 
Presbytery  was  formed,  it  entered  into  that  Ecclesiastical  connection.  In  1839  St.  John's 
belonged  to  the  first-mentioned  Synod  as  connected  with  the  National  Church  of  Scotland. 
At  the  Disruption  of  1843,  this  Synod  almost  unanimously  severed  its  connection  with  the 
Scottish  National  Church,  and  avowed  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Free  Church.  St.  John's 
took  part  in  that  action,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  as 
did  also  Laygate.  The  Relief  Church  in  Heugh  Street,  now  Mile  End  Road,  and  the  Secession 
or  Burgher  Church  in  East  Street,  now  St.  Paul's,  became  U.P.  at  the  union  of  the  United 
Secession  and  Relief  bodies  as  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  1847.  Since  the  Union.. 
in  June  187G,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  and  the  congregations  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  situated  south  of  the  border,  to  form  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England, 
the  four  Churches  have  belonged  to  the  last-named  denomination. 


METHODISM. 

The  origin  of  Methodism  in  South  Shields  dates  back  to  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
movement  which  commenced  with  Wesley's  return  from  America,  in  1738,  to  initiate  his 
great  work  of  evangelisation.  The  first  South  Shields  Society  seems  to  have  been  formed  at 
Westoe,  and  wtvs  in  existence  in  174G,  for  in  that  year  a  Mr.  Rose,  who  afterwards  introduced 
Methodism  into  North  Shields,  joined  the  new  Society  under  the  preaching  at  Westoe  of  the 
celebrated  John  Nelson,  one  of  Wesley's  most  effective  coadjutors.  John  Wesley  visited 
Shields  on  at  least  two  occasions^ — on  Sunday,  June  19,  1757,  when  he  preached  at  New- 
castle at  eight  in  the  morning  to  the  usual  congregation,  and  hastened  to  Shields,  *  lest  I 
should  be  too  late  for  the  church.'  *  Between  twelve  and  one,'  says  his  diary, '  I  preached  in  a 
kind  of  sijuare,  but  here  we  had  a  new  kind  of  inconvenience.  Every  four  or  five  minutea  a 
strong  wind  covered  us  over  with  a  shower  of  dust '  (apparently  from  the  ballast  hills)  'so  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  look  up  or  keep  one's  eyes  open.    Not  long  after,  the  rain  began,  whkdi 

*  Weslev's  Journals  under  dates. 
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constrained  me  to  preach  indoors/  Again,  on  Sunday,  July  24,  1759,  he  'preached  about 
one  at  South  Shields  and  five  at  North  Shields.  The  greater  part  of  them  seemed  to  hear  as 
for  their  lives.  So,'  he  adds,  *  are  these  lions  also  become  lambs.*  The  first  regular  preaching 
place  of  the  Methodists  in  South  Shields  was  in  Thrift  Street,  in  a  building  known  from  its 
former  use  as  the  Cockpit,  the  stairs  leading  down  to  it  being  rechristened  Society  Stairs,  after 
its  acquisition,  by  the  Methodists.  This  building  was  rented  from  Mr.  Sellars,  a  person  of  some 
property,  whose  wife  was  a  Methodist,  Mr.  Sellars  himself  afterwards  joining  the  Society.  The 
Methodists  next  erected  a  Chapel  in  East  Street,  also  called  from  that  circumstance  Society 
Lane.  Its  site  was  at  the  back  of  what  is  Messrs.  Hodgkin's  (now  Lloyd's)  bank,  the  old  building 
being  demolished  for  the  construction  of  the  rear  premises  of  the  bank.  It  is  traditionally 
stated  that  Wesley  preached  in  the  East  Street  Chapel,  but  of  that  we  have  no  documentary 
record. 

The  Chapel  becoming  too  small,  early  in  the  last  century  the  congregation  cast  about 
for  a  site  for  a  larger  building,  and  fixed  upon  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  junction  of  Chapter 
Row  with  Waterloo  Vale.  Tradition  again  says  that  the  owner  refused  to  sell  the  land  for  such 
a  purpose,  but  afterwards,  falling  ill,  he  agreed  to  let  the  Methodists  have  the  site  if  they  would 
pray  for  his  recovery.  On  this  site  a  large  Chapel  was  built,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Christopher  Wawn.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  amounted  to  £8800.  The  Chapel, 
affording  accommodation  for  about  1700  worshippers,  was  the  largest  place  of  worship  in 
the  town,  and  was  opened  on  February  21,  1809,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Isaacs.  The  greater  part  of 
the  cost  remained  unpaid,  the  debt  (including  that  on  Wellington  Street)  so  late  as  1850 
amounting  to  £4000,  and  it  was  calculated  that  up  to  that  date  about  £6000  had  been  paid  in 
interest.  The  original  interior  arrangements  of  the  Chapel  were  decidedly  curious.  The 
straight-backed  and  uncomfortable  pews  were  arranged  in  all  sorts  of  fashions  and  sizes,  and 
access  was  gained  to  them  by  passages  running  in  many  directions,  not  only  causing  lack  of 
space  but  positive  inconvenience,  while  their  backs  were  so  high  as  almost  to  exclude  light  from 
the  corners  in  which  the  free  sittings  were  placed.  The  galleries  projected  so  far  that  the 
pillars  were  brought  within  the  pews  in  the  area  and  blocked  up  part  of  the  line  to  the  doorway. 
The  pulpit  was  so  high  and  so  narrow  that  the  preacher  was  perched  at  an  uncomfortable  height, 
while  the  Communion  table  and  baptismal  font  were  placed  behind  the  pulpit,  all  but  com- 
pletely out  of  sight  of  the  entire  congregation.  In  18G5  the  interior  was  entirely  restored  and 
modernised.  New  and  more  comfortable  pews  were  provided,  those  on  the  ground  floor  being 
all  placed  on  a  level  and  arranged  to  face  the  pulpit.  The  old  *  tub  *  pulpit  was  replaced  by  a 
neat  structure,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Moore,  J.P.  Much  additional  light  was  obtained  by  the 
formation  of  five  new  windows,  dissipating  entirely  the  old  feeling  of  gloom  and  darkness.  The 
Chapel  was  reopened  on  October  5,  1865,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Rattenbury,  of  London.  These 
extensive  alterations  considerably  increased  the  debt,  while  the  Wellington  Street  Church  was 
also  greatly  burdened,  the  joint  debt  amounting  at  the  end  of  that  year  to  £3864.  The 
General  Chapel  Committee  granted  a  donation  of  £250,  and  a  loan  of  £1250,  free  of  interest, 
repayable  in  ten  annual  instalments.  The  congregation  by  special  efTorts  cleared  off  the 
remaining  debt  of  £2367  by  June  1867.  Since  that  date  extensive  schools  and  vestries  have 
been  erected  adjoining  the  Chapel  in  Chapter  Row. 

Another  Wesleyan  Chapel  for  the  east  end  of  the  town  was  opened  in  Shadwell  Street 
in  1814,  on  a  site  afterwards  occupied  partly  by  Barker's  Dock  and  partly  by  the  Salmon 
Arms  Inn,  and  this  continued  in  use  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1843  the  late  Thomas  Barker, 
being  desirous  of  obtaining  the  building  for  the  construction  of  a  graving  dock  on  its  site. 
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purchased  the  old  Presbyterian  Meeting-House  (*  the  Scotch  Church ')  at  the  head  of  Mile  End 
Road,  and  presented  it  to  the  Wesleyan  body  in  exchange  for  the  Shadwell  Street  building. 
In  course  of  time  the  Chapel  became  too  small  for  the  needs  of  the  district,  which  had  so 
largely  increased  in  population  by  the  development  for  building  purposes  of  the  Shields 
Heugh  Estate.  In  1884  the  trustees  secured  a  site  for  a  new  chapel  and  schools  in  the 
heart  of  that  estate  in  Baring  Street,  but  it  was  not  until  eight  years  later,  on  June  14, 
1892,  that  the  foundation-stone  of  a  school  chapel  was  laid  by  the  then  Mayor,  Alderman 
J.  M.  Rennoldson.  The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  brick  with  stone  facings,  seating 
300  worshippers,  and  cost  Xl-UO.  On  its  erection  the  old  building  was  sold  to  the  Corporation. 
A  Chapel  adjoining  the  school  in  Baring  Street  was  erected  in  1903. 

A  Wesleyan  Chapel  for  the  large  mining  population  of  Templetown  was  opened  in  182G, 
having  accommodation  for  120  worshippers.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Miller's  bra^s 
foundry.  Another  was  opened  at  East  Jarrow  on  August  29,  1849,  as  the  result  of  a  mission, 
commenced  six  years  earlier  by  Joseph  Reed  of  South  Shields,  the  Chapel  being  erected  at 
the  cost  of  the  Mease  family.  In  1863  a  Chapel  was  opened  on  Johnson's  Hill,  West  Holborn, 
in  the  building  originally  occupied  by  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion.^  In  the  same  year 
another  was  opened  at  Harton  Colliery,  with  accommodation  for  about  100  worshippers.  A 
new  Chapel  at  this  village,  a  Gothic  structure  seating  about  350  people  and  costing  £1500, 
was  opened  on  April  7,  1882.  The  second  largest  Chapel  in  the  circuit  is  Wesley  Chapel 
in  Frederick  Street,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  June  7,  1881,  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stevenson.  The  Chapel  is  in  the  Classic  style  of  architecture,  of  the  Queen  Anne  type,  having 
two  school-rooms  and  three  class-rooms  beneath,  with  vestries,  etc.,  at  the  rear.  A  gallery 
supported  on  ornamental  pillars  extends  round  three  sides  of  the  building,  with  an  orchestra 
behind  the  pulpit  platform,  but  divided  from  the  Chapel  by  a  moulded  arch  of  pillars.  The 
interior  woodwork  is  of  pitch  pine  varnished,  and  the  total  cost,  including  the  site,  was 
£4292. 

South  Shields  was  originally  in  the  Sunderland  Wesleyan  Circuit,  which  embraced,  besides 
the  two  towns  just  mentioned,  Easington,  Shotton,  Herrington,  the  Painshers,  Houghton, 
Hetton,  Shiney  Row,  Newbottle,  etc.  A  plan  for  1827  shows  the  South  Shields  Chapels  as 
Chapter  Row  and  Templetown,  with  Sunday  services  at  2  and  6  p.m.,  and  Shadwell  Street 
at  10.30  A.M  and  6  p.m.  The  northern  portion  of  this  large  circuit  was  subsequently  separated 
as  the  South  Shields  circuit,  and  soon  afterwards  Wesleyan  Methodism  was  extended  to 
Jarrow  and  the  Hebburns,  where  flourishing  societies  were  formed,  which  developed  so  largely 
that  in  1895  the  Circuit  was  again  divided  in  order  to  secure  greater  concentration,  Jarrow 
being  made  a  separate  circuit.  The  South  Shields  Circuit,  which  is  practically  confined  to 
the  Borough,  consists  of  five  preaching  places — Chapter  Row  with  226  members,  Frederick 
Street  (Wesley)  with  195,  Baring  Street  with  60,  West  Harton  with  152,  and  East  Jarrow 
with  11  members-  a  total  of  621  members.  Two  ministers  are  engaged  in  the  Circuit,  and 
a  third  has  been  applied  for,  while  there  are  sixteen  local  preachers  on  the  plan.  Further 
developments  are  in  contemplation,  including  the  erection  of  a  Chapel  and  Manse  on  a 
site  already  purchased  at  Westoe. 

The  Methodist  New  Connexion  body  is  the  outcome  of  the  first  secession  from  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  denomination,  which  occurred  in  1797.  The  dispute  originated  in  a 
question  of  Church  government.    The  Methodist  body,  at  that  time,  still  held  largely  to  the 

^  This  old  cbai)ol,  after  l>cing  used  successively  by  In-      lists,  and  Primitive  Methodists,  is  now  used  as  the  head- 
dependents,  MHhcxlist  New  Connexion,  Wesleyans,  Bap-      quarters  of  Johnson's  Hill  Mission,  an  unsectariaD  body. 
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doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  No  Methodist  minister  was  permitted  to 
administer  the  Sacrament,  nor  were  Methodist  services  held  during  the  time  of  Divine 
service  in  the  Established  Churches,  while  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Connexion  was 
vested  wholly  in  the  ministers  or  *  travelling  preachers,'  the  laity  being  accorded  no  share 
therein.  The  leader  of  the  secession  was  the  Rev.  Alexander  Kilham,  a  Scotsman,  who  for 
claiming  that  the  members  in  their  individual  capacity  should  be  recognised  as  the  direct 
basis  of  all  power,  that  they  should  elect  the  leaders,  stewards,  and  other  officials,  and  that 
all  distinction  in  Conference  between  ministers  and  laymen  should  be  abolished,  was  expelled 
from  the  Conference  in  1796.  In  the  following  year  he  founded  the  Methodist  New  Connexion, 
which  was  largely  modelled  on  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government,  laymen  having 
an  equal  share  with  ministers  in  the  management  of  Church  affairs.  A  congregation  was 
formed  in  North  Shields  at  an  early  date,  and  it  was  by  a  mission  from  this  body  that  the 
first  Methodist  New  Connexion  Church  was  formed  in  South  Shields.  The  little  Chapel  on 
Johnson's  Hill,  West  Holborn,  was  acquired,  and  opened  by  the  New  Connexion  body  some- 
time before  1828.  They  still  figure  as  occupying  only  this  Chapel,  which  then  seated  about 
500  people,  when  Salmon's  History  was  written  in  1856.  By  the  following  year,  however, 
the  growth  of  the  body  had  rendered  the  old  Chapel  inadequate  to  their  needs.  A  new 
Chapel  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  Laygate  Lane,  between  Palmerston  Street  and 
Campbell  Street,  in  a  modified  Italian  style  of  architecture,  with  an  imposing  front  to  Laygate 
Lane,  and  facings  of  Prudham  stone.  The  interior  fittings  are  of  Baltic  red-wood,  and  a 
gallery  runs  round  the  whole  of  the  interior,  while  instead  of  the  orthodox  small  pulpit  was 
substituted  an  elegant  open  platform.  The  Chapel  accommodates  nearly  700  worshippers, 
and  is  known  as  Zion  Chapel.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  November  5,  1857,  by 
Alderman  Matthew  Stainton,  then  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  but  the  building  was  not  opened 
until  March  10,  1859,  having  cost  about  £4000.  The  Church  contains  a  fine  organ  by 
J.  Renton  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh.  About  the  year  1866  another  mission  was  formed  in 
Wapping  Street,  as  an  oft-shoot  from  Zion  Chapel.  It  soon  outgrew  its  accommodation, 
and  a  new  Chapel  became  urgently  necessary.  A  site  was  secured  in  Heron  Street,  where 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  October  6,  1873,  by  Mr.  Archibald  Stevenson.  A  plain 
substantial  building  of  brick  with  stone  facings,  to  accommodate  300  worshippers,  with  a 
school-room,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £300.  In  addition,  the  Denomination  has  now  a 
Chapel  at  the  Deans,  with  a  mission  room  in  George  Potts  Street,  while  the  South  Shields 
Chapels  are  all  free  of  debt.  Originally  South  Shields  was  included  in  the  Sunderland  Circuit. 
This  was  many  years  ago  divided,  and  the  present  circuit  comprises  the  four  stations  in  South 
Shields,  one  in  Jarrow  and  three  in  North  Shields,  having  three  stationed  ministers  and  a 
number  of  local  preachers. 

Primitive  Methodism  in  South  Shields  dates  its  origin  back  to  January  1822,  when  the 
first  Primitive  Methodist  missioner,  afterwards  the  first  travelling  preacher  stationed  in  the  town, 
commenced  a  mission  in  the  Southern  Harbour  Borough.  He  was  John  Branfoot  from  Hutton 
Rudby,  Yorkshire,  who  held  open-air  meetings — it  is  believed  in  the  Market-Place — in  that 
month.  A  Society  was  formed,  and  two  cottages  thrown  into  one  in  Oyston  Street,  then  known 
as  Waterloo  Lane  (the  same  building  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the  Baptists  and 
Congregationalists),  was  utilised  as  a  meeting-house.  John  Branfoot,  J.  T.  Nelson,  and  Joshua 
Shaw  were  the  preachers,  and  before  long  over  a  hundred  members  were  meeting  in  class.  The 
oottages  became  too  small,  and  the  congregation  migrated  to  a  sail-loft  in  Barker's  Dock, 
Wapping  Street,  which  was  opened  on  October  20,  1822,  the  class  leaders  at  that  date  being 
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John  Robinson,  E.  Nettleship,  and  John  Hawes.  Another  Society  was  formed  early  in  1823 
amongst  the  miners  employed  at  Templetown  Colliery.  The  meetings  were  at  first  held  in  the 
house  of  William  Hardy,  and  the  first  class  leader  was  a  publican,  a  wide  contrast  to  the 
present-day  attitude  of  the  Denomination  towards  the  liquor  traffic.  Indeed  the  early  accounts 
of  the  local  chapels  include  frequent  payments  for  porter,  ale,  bread  and  cheese,  etc.,  for  the 
visiting  preachers.  Societies  were  rapidly  established  in  many  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages,  and  in  September  1823  South  Shields  was  made  the  head  of  a  circuit  which  embraced, 
besides  the  two  stations  in  the  town.  East  Boldon,  Whitburn,  Hebburn,  West  Boldon,  Chester- 
le-Street,  the  Flats,  Pelton,  Ouston,  Birtley,  Waggon  Man's  -  Row,  Galloping  Green,  St. 
Anthony's,  Bill  Quay,  Portobello,  Nova  Scotia,  Charters  Haugh,  Ox  Close,  the  Mount,  New 
Washington,  Usworth,  and  Washington  Staithes.  The  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the  new  circuit 
was  held  on  December  9,  1823,  when  a  total  membership  of  552  was  returned,  of  whom  236 
were  connected  with  South  Shields,  and  28  with  Templetown. 

The  sail-loft  in  Shadwell  Street  being  awkward  and  imcomfortable,  the  South  Shields 
Society  leased  a  site  on  the  west  side  of  Cornwallis  Street  on  April  8,  1823,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Chapel  being  laid  in  the  same  month.  Much  of  the  work,  such  as  preparing  the 
site,  etc.,  was  done  by  the  members  themselves.  The  Chapel  was  opened  for  service  on  August 
24,  1823,  its  total  cost  having  been  £1G00,  including  several  cottages  erected  alongside.  The 
building,  from  its  being  erected  on  part  of  St.  Hildas  Glebe,  was  always  known  as  the  Glebe 
Chapel,  a  name  now  transferred  to  its  successor  in  Westoe  Lane.  It  had  accommodation  for 
900  worshippers,  and  continued  to  be  used  for  forty-two  years,  when  the  congregation,  in  1865, 
decided  to  pull  down  the  old  building  and  erect  another  more  convenient  and  in  accordance 
with  modern  views.  The  Committee  were  their  own  architects,  and  the  building  still  remains 
in  existence  as  the  original  part  of  the  engineering  works  of  the  Northern  Press  and 
Engineering  Company.  The  e.xterior  was  as  plain  as  possible,  the  Cornwallis  Street  front  being 
relieved  by  a  porch  of  polished  Kenton  stone.  The  interior  was  furnished  with  a  gallery 
running  completely  round  it,  with  openwork  front,  and  a  pulpit  or  rostrum  in  front  of  the 
south  gallery.  The  Chapel  afforded  accommodation  for  650  worshippers.  Underneath  was  a 
large  school-room  and  several  vestries.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  was  £1400.  The  new 
building  was  opened  on  June  25,  1866,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bastow  of  Darlington.  It  remained  in 
use  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  the  inconvenient  situation  of  the  building,  together 
with  the  change  in  the  centre  of  population,  induced  the  Glebe  congr^ation  to  once  more 
arise  and  build.  A  commanding  site  on  the  west  side  of  Westoe  Lane  was  secured,  and  on  this 
a  handsome  Church  accommodating  650  people  was  erected,  together  with  Sunday-school  for 
600  scholars,  class-rooms,  etc.  The  Church  is  of  the  early  Gothic  style,  with  its  principal 
entrance  from  Westoe  Lane,  but  having  also  an  entrance  from  Imeary  Street.  There  is  a 
circular  gallery  at  the  north  end,  the  interior  woodwork  being  of  pitch  pine.  The  building  is 
of  red  brick,  with  red  stone  dressings,  and  the  roof  of  special  design,  coved  with  moulded 
timber  filled  with  plastic  panels.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  April  23,  1889,  and  the 
Church  was  opened  on  March  12,  1890,  by  Mrs.  John  Robinson,  of  Wellington  Terrace,  whose 
husband  had  been  for  sixty-six  years  a  member  and  for  twenty-four  years  treasurer  of  the 
Society.  The  schools  had  been  in  use  for  some  twelve  months  earlier.  The  total  cost 
was  £4790. 

The  first  ('hapel  in  the  Templetown  District  consisted  of  two  cottages  in  Slake  Terrace, 
which  were  rented  in  182"],  and  thrown  into  one.  In  1829,  the  colliery  having  ceased  to  work, 
the  owners  granted  the  use  of  the  blacksmith's  shop  at  Templetown  Pit  for  the  holding 
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service,  but  this  privilege  was  withdrawn  during  the  miners'  strike  at  St.  Hilda's  in  1832,  in 
which  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society  took  an  active  part.  They  returned  to  the  black- 
smith's shop,  however,  soon  after  the  strike,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  *  revival '  in 
the  summer  of  1839,  following  upon  the  terrible  explosion  at  St.  Hilda's  Pit,  which  had  deci- 
mated the  male  population  of  Templetown.  The  number  of  members  increased  rapidly,  and  a 
site  for  a  new  Chapel  was  secured  *on  the  ballast,'  nearly  opposite  the  Templetown  entrance  to 
Tyne  Dock,  on  which  a  small  Chapel  holding  320  people  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £450,  of 
which  only  about  £80  was  raised  before  its  opening.  This  Chapel  lasted  until  1859,  when  a 
site  at  Corstorphine  Town  was  obtained.  It  was  part  of  the  old  ballast  hill,  and  naturally  very 
unsuitable  for  building  purposes,  but  the  miners  set  to  work  to  level  it  themselves,  and  a  Chapel 
accommodating  about  600  worshippers  was  erected,  with  a  school-room  beneath,  at  a  total 
cost  of  £1237,  the  foundation-stone  being  laid  by  Robert  Wallis,  J.P.,  on  August  1,  1859,  when 
several  persons  were  injured  by  the  collapse  of  the  platform.  The  new  building  was  opened  on 
Christmas  Eve  that  year.  In  1881  this  Chapel  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  H.  S.  Edwards  &  Co. 
for  the  extension  of  their  High  Dock  premises,  and  the  congregation  acquired  a  site  on  the 
east  side  of  Laygate  Lane  on  which  to  erect  another.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
building  was  laid  on  August  1,  1881.  The  Chapel  is  of  Classic  design,  the  front  gable  divided 
by  stone  columns,  the  lower  part  in  the  Italian  and  the  upper  in  the  Corinthian  style,  the  effect 
of  the  whole  being  stately  and  harmonious.  The  Chapel,  including  the  gallery,  accommodates 
700  worshippers,  while  the  Sunday-school  in  the  basement  affords  accommodation  for  350 
scholars.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  this  Chapel  the  sixty-fourth  Conference  of  the  Denomination 
was  held  in  it,  commencing  on  June  13,  1888. 

About  1858  the  Denomination,  with  a  view  to  extending  its  operations  at  the  east  end  of 
the  town,  acquired  on  lease  the  old  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Heugh  Street,  just  vacated 
by  the  Presbyterian  body  on  their  removal  to  Mile  End  Road ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  in  1867  they  purchased  the  freehold  of  the  site.  This  Chapel  was  rebuilt  at  considerable 
cost  in  1873,  the  foundation-stone  being  laid  on  October  13th  that  year  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson. 
The  Chapel  is  a  plain  but  well-lighted  structure,  entered  from  a  vestibule,  and  lighted  by 
lancet  windows.  It  is  of  brick  with  pitch  pine  fittings  in  the  interior.  The  first  Society  at 
Tyne  Dock  was  formed  in  1863,  and  met  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  Chapel  being  erected 
in  1869  at  a  cost  of  £1065.  In  the  same  year  a  Chapel  was  built  at  Harton  Colliery  at  a  cost 
of  £440.  An  iron  Chapel  was  subsequently  erected  in  Baring  Street,  to  serve  the  populous 
Shields  Heugh  District,  and  on  August  4,  1902,  the  foundation-stone  of  a  permanent  Church 
to  accommodate  300  people,  and  to  cost  £3500,  was  laid.  In  1878  the  Templetown  Society 
established  an  ofi-shoot  in  the  famous  old  Chapel  on  Johnson's  Hill.  In  1898  the  old  site  at 
Harton  Colliery  was  sold,  and  a  new  school  chapel  in  Talbot  Road  erected,  at  a  cost  of  £1400,  a 
sufficient  site  being  secured  for  the  erection  of  a  Chapel  in  future.  Flourishing  Societies  and 
Chapels  have  been  established  at  Marsden  and  Boldon  Collieries ;  and  the  Society  has  recently 
erected  a  Chapel  at  Harton  Green  Lane.  Some  years  ago  the  Jarrow  and  Hebburn  district  was 
formed  into  a  separate  circuit.  The  South  Shields  Station  now  numbers  a  membership  of  over 
900,  with  two  ministers  and  nearly  sixty  local  preachers. 

The  United  Methodist  Free  Church  in  South  Shields  represents  a  combination  of  two 
distinct  secessions  from  the  parent  Wesleyan  body.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Association,  formed  after  a  great  secession  in  1834,  the  South  Shields  Secessionists 
obtaining  the  Salem  Street  Chapel  of  the  Particular  Baptists,  and  entering  upon  its  occupation 
on  Christmas  Day  that  year.      In  their  hands  the  Chapel  was  considerably  enlarged,  being 
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rooponod  iiftor  its  extension  on  September  2,  1850.  The  second  secession  was  that  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  Wesloyan  Reform  movement  in  1 849,  resulting  in  the  most  serious  split 
the  Wesloyan  body  over  experienced,  about  89,000  members  severing  their  connection  with  it. 
Its  loader  was  the  Rev.  Jatnos  Everett,  a  native  of  Alnwick,  who  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry 
in  1807,  and  was  stationed  in  North  Shields  as  his  first  circuit.  In  1849,  when  superintendent 
of  the  Hlyth  Circuit,  ho  was  expelled  from  the  Conference  for  declining  on  principle  to  answer 
(juestions  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  publication  criticising  the  administration  of  Methodism. 
Indignation  meetings  to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Conference  as  illegal  and  tyrannical 
were  held  in  North  and  South  Shields  and  Sunderhmd,  as  well  as  throughout  the  country. 
The  authorities  retaliated  by  suspending  or  expelling  from  membership  all  Wesleyans  taking 
part  in  the  meetings,  or  even  suspected  of  holding  *  Reform  opinions,'  as  a  claim  for  a  more  open 
and  democratic  administration  of  Wesleyan  affairs  came  to  be  known.  Amongst  those  so 
expelled  was  Thomas  Lincoln,  a  prominent  South  Shields  class  leader.  The  Wesleyan 
Sunday-school  at  South  Shields  was  locked  against  both  teachers  and  scholars,  on  the  ground 
that  the  former  wore  inculcating  '  Reform '  doctrines.  At  length  the  local  adherents  of  the 
Reform  movement  decided  to  cease  their  contributions  to  the  Wesleyan  body,  and  to  form 
themselves  into  separate  congregations  and  circuits,  under  the  name  of  the  Wesleyan  Re- 
formers. The  Shields  (North  and  South)  Circuit  was  formed  on  September  16,  1850.  The  first 
Wesleyan  Reform  Class  in  South  Shields  was  formed  by  John  Armstrong  on  January  7, 1851. 
with  seven  members ;  a  second,  the  following  evening,  by  John  Reay,  while  immediately  after- 
wards Thouuis  Luicoln  reorganised  the  Templetown  Class,  the  formation  of  which  led  lo  his 
expulsion  from  the  Wesleyiui  body.  At  a  meeting  of  Reformers  in  the  U.P.  Church,  Ea&t 
Street,  on  Jaimary  12th,  John  Reay  presiding,  it  was  decided  to  formally  withdraw  from  the 
Wesloyan  body.  The  Seamen's  Hall.  Fowler  Street,  was  secured  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  the 
tirst  service  held  on  February  9th.  The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Shields  Refc^ioers 
as  a  Inxly  wius  held  on  January  8,  1852,  when  there  were  205  members  in  the  town.  On 
August  2ti,  1854.  a  Wesleyan  Reform  Chapel  wtis  opened  in  Cambridge  Street 

In  July  1855  the  Wesleyan  Reformers  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  were 
unitoil  as  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  and  at  the  Conference  held  in  that  mcmth,  %he 
Rev.  James  Everett  was  elected  president  of  the  new  body.  He  died  at  Sunderhmd,  May 
10»  1872,  ageil  eighty-eight.  On  August  18, 1855,  the  Reform  and  Association  congregatkMis  in 
Si>uth  Shields  united,  the  meetings  in  the  Seamen  s  Hall  being  discontinued,  and  the  onhad 
IkhIv  utilising  the  Salom  Street  Church.  It  speeilily  became  too  small  for  their  use,  and  in 
l8iK>  the  old  building  was  puUeil  down  and  a  new  and  larger  Church,  to  seat  SOO  people, 
envteil.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  October  22nd  that  year,  by  Mrsw  John  Reajr,  of 
Wallsend,  and  the  building  was  openeii  on  July  20,  ISiU.  The  Church  is  of  the  Italian  ocdar 
of  an»hilocturt\  with  gallery,  organ  loft,  and  orchestra.  At  the  time  of  its  openii^  ihete  veiw 
285  meml>ors,  II  Kn^al  preachers,  and  IG  class  leaders  :vssociated  with  it.  The  Lectors  Hall 
and  Sunday-school  adjoining  were  opened  on  May  15,  1865.  and  rebuilt  in  1879,  at  a  c«]isa  ct 
i2200.  The  Tvne  IXvk  Church  owes  its  oriirin  lanjelv  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Robson.  who 
at  the  IXK^k  in  Septoml^r  K'^51>.  The  district  was  then  •  a  wilderness,'  Dock  Sendee  heti^ 
jvirily  built,  and  the  site  oi  the  rest  of  the  wanl  all  green  fields.  They  succeeded  in 
use  of  the  trimmers*  cabin  in  TjTie  l\>ek.  in  which  they  opened  a  Sunday-school  vitli 
scholars.  The  numlvr  s^khi  increased  to  100.  Prt^aching  services  were  afterwaids 
in  the  cabin  and  on  September  7.  1863.  a  Church  was  opened.  Five  ymt% 
onlarcixl.  and  aUnu   lv^S4   it  was  determined  lo  build  a  new  one,  the 
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erected.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  Victoria  Road  Church,  a  commodious  building  in  the 
Gothic  style,  was  laid  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stevenson  on  July  15,  1868.  About  the  end  of  1888  a 
mission  room  in  Reay  Street  was  opened  in  substitution  for  one  in  Wapping  Street.  The 
Circuit  now  comprises  the  Salem  Street,  Forstei:  Street,  Reay  Street,  Victoria  Road,  and  Tyne 
Dock  Chapels  in  the  Borough,  with  the  Churches  at  Jarrow,  Hebburn  Colliery,  Monkton,  and 
Bold  on  Colliery. 


BAPTIST  CHURCHES. 

As  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  there  was  undoubtedly,  at  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  a  Baptist  Church  in  South  Shields,  which  endured  into  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  curate  of  St.  Hildas  recorded  in  1734  that  the  licensed  Meeting  House  of 
the  Anabaptists  was  *  seldom  made  use  of,  ye  teacher  thereof  having  removed  into  ye 
south.*  This  is  probably  the  Chapel  mentioned  in  Richardson's  *  Terrier'  of  1768  as  being 
in  ruins,  to  the  east  of  Laygate,  and  also  referred  to  much  later  by  Miss  Green,  the 
niece  of  Nicholas  Fairies,  as  quoted  by  Brockie.^  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  part  of  Holy 
Trinity  Schools,  the  last  remnants  of  the  old  building  having  disappeared  during  the  brick- 
making  operations  of  the  Cooksons  about  a  century  ago.  It  seems  to  have  possessed  its 
own  graveyard,  although  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  a  register  in  connection 
with  it,  either  locally  or  at  Somerset  House,  where  the  ancient  registers  of  non-conforming 
chapels  were  collected  in  1837.  Nicholas  Fairies,  long  senior  magistrate  of  the  town,  stated 
that  when  the  old  Chapel  was  destroyed  many  human  bones  were  dug  up  adjoining  it  and 
reinterred  in  St.  Hild's  Churchyard.  The  coffin  of  one  of  the  ministers  was  found  entire, 
and  although  it  had  lain  many  years,  on  opening  the  lid  the  body  was  found  perfect  and 
the  clothing  quite  fresh,  Mr.  Fairies  securing  a  small  piece  of  black  ribbon  therefrom,  which 
was  perfectly  sound  but  discoloured.  Some  scattered  remnants  of  the  congregation  seem 
to  have  attached  themselves  once  more  to  the  mother  Church  at  Tuthill  Stairs,  Newcastle. 
There  were  several  Baptists  residing  in  North  Shields  also  attached  to  the  same  Church, 
and  about  1797  the  adherents  of  the  body  in  the  two  Shields  were  formed  into  a  congrega- 
tion under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Imeary.  He  was  a  young  Aberdonian  who 
had  volunteered  for  foreign  service  under  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  was  on  his 
way  south  to  London  to  take  up  that  work  when  he  chanced,  in  passing  through  New- 
castle, to  attend  a  Baptist  service,  and  was  so  attracted  by  the  teachings  of  that  body 
that  he  joined  the  Church,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  to  North  Shields.  A 
small  Chapel  in  Walker  Place  formed  the  first  Meeting  House,  the  congregation  moving 
to  Stevenson  Street  two  years  later.  Mr.  Imeary  continued  as  pastor  of  the  Church  until  his 
death  in  June  1814.^ 

Mr.  Imeary  and  other  ministers  of  the  denomination  occasionally  preached  in  South 
Shields,  but  after  his  death  the  South  Shields  adherents  decided  to  form  a  Church  of- their 
own,  and  obtain  a  regular  minister.  The  congregation  in  May  1818  applied  to  the  Rev 
D.  Steadman,  Principal  of  Horton  Baptist  College,  Bradford,  to  send  them  a  student  to  preach 
and  conduct  public  service.     This  application  was  granted,  and  in  June  a  young  student,  pre- 

*  History  of  Shields,  78.  Imeary,  of  South  Shields,  the  proprietor  of  the  East  Jarrow 

2  His  son  was  known  in  later  life  as  Alderman  Robert      Alkali  Works  and  a  considerable  shipowner. 
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sumably  David  Douglas,  afterwards  known  as  the  historian  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Churches, 
was  appointed  to  South  Shields.  At  all  events  Douglas  is  mentioned  amongst  the  ministers 
present  when  the  Church  was  formed  on  September  3rd  of  that  year,  although  his  first 
recorded  settlement  in  the  North  did  not  take  place  until  two  or  three  years  later.  A 
temporary  place  of  worship  was  opened  in  two  cottages  in  Waterloo  Vale,  but  it  soon  prov^ 
too  small,  and  the  members  set  about  erecting  a  Chapel  of  their  own.  A  site  was  obtained 
on  the  south  side  of  Barrington  Street,  now  occupied  by  the  Guardians'  offices,  and  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  April  25,  1821,  the  sermon  being  preached 
by  the  Rev.  John  Winter.  The  Chapel  contained  about  400  sittings  and  cost  £900.  It 
was  opened  under  a  heavy  burden  of  debt.  The  first  settled  pastor  was  the  Rev.  George 
Brown,  of  Snabden,  who  entered  on  his  ministry  on  New  Year's  Day  1823;  but  in  August 
the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  with  some  of  his  deacons,  Mr.  BrowTi,  with 
part  of  his  congregation,  seceded  and  formed  the  Particular  Baptist  Church.  The  Barrington 
Street  congregation  invited  the  Rev.  Robert  Crook,  another  Horton  College  student,  to  the 
vacant  pastorate,  which  he  occupied  from  October  10,  1824,  until  some  time  in  1827.  After  his 
resignation  the  Church  became  almost  moribund. 

It  was  re-organised  by  a  Mr.  Dawson,  who  was  ordained  its  pastor  in  October  1828.  After 
his  removal  from  South  Shields  in  1831  the  services  were  conducted  for  some  time  by  a  truly 
remarkable  Tynesider,  William  Henry  Angus.  A  native  of  Newcastle,  Mr  Angus  in  early 
life  followed  the  sea  for  several  years,  experiencing  many  adventures,  being  wrecked,  captured 
by  the  French,  and  imprisoned  for  twenty  months.  Regaining  his  freedom,  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  one  of  his  father's  ships  trading  to  the  West  Indies,  but  eventually  he 
abandoned  the  sea,  and  after  a  course  of  preparatory  study  in  Edinburgh,  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  August  1817.  He  commenced  a  Mission  to  Seamen 
in  the  British  and  Continental  ports  on  behalf  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  being  one 
of  the  earliest  seamen's  missionaries  of  whom  there  is  any  record.  In  the  winter  of  1830-1 
he  visited,  at  his  own  expense,  the  Baptist  mission  stations  in  Jamaica,  and  on  his  return 
settled  at  Tynemouth,  devoting  himself  to  work  amongst  the  seamen  in  the  port  (in  whose 
interests  he  established  a  library),  besides  supplying  the  pulpit  at  Barrington  Street  for  some 
months  after  Mr.  Dawson's  removal.  He  was  preparing  for  a  journey,  with  the  object  of  raising 
funds  to  liquidate  the  debt  on  the  Chapel,  when  the  cholera  broke  out  in  1832.  Mr.  Angus 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  work  of  combating  its  ravages,  and  himself  fell  a  victim 
to  the  disease  on  September  7,  1832.  Mr.  Tapscott,  of  Brough,  succeeded  to  the  pastorate, 
being  ordained  on  December  2nd  the  same  year.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Jopling, 
of  Hamsterley,  who  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  founded  a  Church  of  which  Mr.  Tapscott  was 
called  to  be  pastor. 

The  Particular  Baptist  Church,  as  the  seceders  from  Barrington  Street  called  themselves, 
had  meantime  erected  a  Chapel  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Church  at  the  corner  of  Salem  Street  and  Queen  Street.  The  building,  which  cost  £821,  was 
opened  on  February  6,  1825,  with  sermons  by  Captain  Gardiner  and  the  Rev.  J.  Straiten,  of 
Sunderland.  Mr.  Brown  continued  its  pastor  until,  in  the  early  part  of  1833,  the  two  congre- 
gations  were  to  a  large  extent  reunited  in  the  Barrington  Street  Church,  Mr.  Brown  resaming 
the  pastorate.  On  his  resignation  in  October  1841  the  Rev.  James  Sneath,  of  Brough,  was 
appointed  his  successor,  and  laboured  so  effectually  that  the  reunited  Church,  which  had  been 
very  weak  in  numbers,  soon  obtained  a  large  increase  of  adherents,  and  the  debt  of  £620  was 
liquidated   before  his  removal  to  Bromsgrove  in   1848.     His  successor  was  the  Rev.  R.  & 
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Lancaster,  who  resigned  in  1858,  being  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Card  well  of  Hamsterley, 
who  eighteen  months  later  accepted  the  pastorate  of  Maulden  and  Ampthill  in  Beds.  Rev. 
Walter  Hanson,  of  Heneage  Street  Chapel,  Birmingham,  the  next  pctstor,  commenced  his 
ministry  on  the  first  Sunday  in  January  1862.  The  old  Chapel  eventually  became  too 
small  for  the  growing  congregation,  and  the  need  of  school-rooms  and  other  accommodation 
being  greatly  felt,  the  erection  of  a  new  Chapel  at  the  junction  of  Broughton  Road  and  Westoe 
Lane  was  commenced.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  April  1880,  the  new  building  being 
opened  on  April  5,  1881,  the  opening  sermon  being  preached  by  a  noteworthy  Shieldsman,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Glover,  of  Bristol.  The  building,  a  free  treatment  of  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  is  of  red  pressed  bricks  relieved  by  stone  dressings,  and  affords  accommodation  for 
750  worshippers.  A  gallery  is  carried  all  round  the  building,  the  organ  removed  from 
Barrington  Street,  but  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  being  placed  behind  the  pulpit. 
The  whole  cost  was  over  £2600.  A  large  Lecture  Hall,  also  used  as  a  club  and  Sunday-school, 
was  added  on  the  east  end  of  the  Chapel  in  1882  at  a  cost  of  about  £600.  Mr.  Hanson  resigned 
the  pastorate  in  June  1886,  after  a  ministry  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  duration,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  Mason,  and  the  latter  on  his  secession  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Gorham,  who  resigned  in  March  1900,  the  present  minister,  the  Rev.  E.  Hopkins,  A.T.S.,  being 
appointed  shortly  afterwards.  Part  of  the  congregation,  which  seceded  in  August  1892  with 
the  then  pastor,  the  Rev.  Ernest  Mason,  founded  a  new  Church,  which  worshipped  for  some  time 
in  the  Skating  Rink  in  Ocean  Road,  but  in  1895  erected  the  Emmanuel  Baptist  Chapel  in 
Imeary  Street,  in  which  they  now  worship. 

A  portion  of  the  Particular  Baptist  congregation  worshipping  in  Salem  Street  adhered  to 
their  Church  when  Mr.  Brown  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation  rejoined  the  Barrington  Street 
body  in  1833.  They  secured  a  small  chapel,  accommodating  about  80  people,  in  Mile  End 
Road,  which  was  opened  on  Good  Friday  1833,  and  they  continued  for  half-a-century  to 
worship  there,  under  the  pastorate  of  a  very  remarkable  man,  George  Lawson.  Originally  a 
working  blacksmith,  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account  at  Barton's  Quay,  Wapping 
Street,  and  ultimately  became  one  of  the  principal  chain  and  anchor  smiths  in  the  district,. as 
well  as  an  extensive  shipowner.  He  joined  the  Particular  Baptist  Church,  and  after  Mr. 
Brown's  return  to  Barrington  Street  began  to  preach  for  the  remnant  of  the  congregation,  con- 
tinuing his  services  twice  every  Sunday,  with  very  few  omissions,  until  his  death  on 
December  12,  1891.  He  always  objected  to  a  paid  ministry,  and  exhibited  his  consistency  by 
declining  to  receive  any  renmneration  for  his  services  during  this  long  period  of  fifty-eight 
years,  although  in  later  life  he  was  reduced  to  moderate  circumstances.  The  Church  is 
now  extinct. 

The  origin  of  the  congregation  worshipping  in  the  Baptist  Tabernacle  in  Laygate  dates 
back  to  1840,  when  Messrs.  Bertram  and  Joseph  D.  Richardson,  of  Bristol,  known  as  the  '  Bristol 
Brethren,'  commenced  an  open-air  service  from  the  Cross  Steps  in  the  Market-Place,  and 
gathered  a  considerable  following,  which  first  met  in  *  Bella  Booth's  Long  Room '  at  the  old 
Ferry  Landing,  and  when  that  room  became  too  small,  in  the  Union  British  School,  where^ 
as  no  room  in  the  school  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  worshippers  at  once,  three 
services  were  held  every  Sunday.  Another  long  room  was  hired  at  the  *  Old  Distillery '  Inn, 
East  Holbom,  which  in  turn  became  too  small,  and  the  original  station  of  the  Brandling 
Junction  Railway  Company  (now  part  of  Black's  Foundry)  was  in  1841  secured  for  the  holding 
of  service,  only  to  in  turn  become  overcrowded.  The  members  then  secured  a  site  in  Cuthbert 
Street,  on  which  a  structure,  now  known  as  the  Durham  Hall,  and  occupied  by  the  Salvation 
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Army,  was  erected  and  occupied  in  1842.  The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Richardson, 
described  as  a  man  of  saintly  character  and  self-denying  habit.  But  although  he  exercised 
the  utmost  self-denial,  taking  no  salary  from  the  Church,  and  earning  his  livelihood  by 
keeping  a  school,  in  which  he  also  taught  navigation,  the  Church  fell  into  financial  difficulties. 
Eventually,  in  1847,  the  mortgagee  sold  the  building  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body.  The 
evicted  congregation,  after  worshipping  for  a  time,  first  in  *  Bella  Booth's '  and  afterwards  in 
the  old  Railway  Station,  erected  another  permanent  Chapel  in  Cambridge  Street,  which  was 
opened  on  September  30,  1855,  and  known  as  the  Ebenezer.  Mr.  Richardson  remained  pastor 
until  his  death  on  September  15,  1858.  A  tablet  in  the  present  building  commemorates  his 
ministry  and  virtues.  No  successor  was  appointed  until  December  2,  1862,  when  the  Rev. 
John  Brooks,  who  had  been  a  Baptist  Missionary  in  Orissa,  accepted  a  call.  On  his  removal 
to  Shotley  Bridge  in  1864  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chipchase  was  appointed,  but  died  six  weeks  later. 
In  1866  the  congregation  obtained  the  services  of  the  Rev.  William  Hellier,  under  whose 
ministry  the  building  became  too  small  for  the  congregation,  and  in  May  1867  they  removed 
to  Lady  Huntingdon's  old  Chapel  at  Johnson's  Hill.  Soon  after  this  they  commenced  to  build 
the  Tabernacle  in  Laygate  Lane,  the  foundation-stone  being  laid  on  September  27,  1870,  and 
the  building  opened  for  worship  on  July  19,  1871.  It  cost  about  £800,  and  accommodates 
upwards  of  800  people.  Mr.  Hellier  resigned  in  July  1872,  on  his  removal  to  Ridgemont,  Beds., 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  following  month  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Cracknell,  of  Newbury,  Bucks, 
during  whose  pastorate  the  school  and  Lecture  Hall  adjoining  the  Tabernacle  were  erected,  the 
foundation-stone  being  laid  on  September  15,  1874,  by  Alderman  John  Strachan.  The  Rev. 
W.  A.  Davis  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  on  October  3,  1878,  but  resigned  in  the  following 
year  owing  to  some  theological  difficulty.  The  Rev.  G.  West  was  called  to  the  pastorate  in 
March  1880,  and  in  1884  removed  to  the  large  Church  at  Heneage  Street,  Birmingham.  The 
Rev.  T.  E.  Rawlings  was  pastor  from  1885  to  1889,  being  succeeded  in  May  1890  by  the  Rev. 
A.  A.  Saville,  of  Carlisle,  who  resigned  in  September  1893.  Twelve  months  later,  the  present 
pastor,  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Spence,  commenced  his  ministry. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

The  Independent  or  Congregational  body  had  some  adherents  in  the  town  before  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  who  occasionally  held  service,  when  visited  by  an  Independent  minister, 
in  the  small  Chapel  belonging  to  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  on  Johnson's  Hill,  afterwards 
acquired  by  the  Methodist  New  Connexion.  The  organisation  of  a  Congregational  body  in 
South  Shields  was  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Stowell,  of  North  Shields,  who  occasionally 
visited  and  preached  to  the  South  Shields  members.  On  one  such  visit,  while  crossing  the  river 
by  sculler-boat  in  a  fog,  he  was  caught  by  a  ship's  rope  and  dragged  overboard,  the  boatman 
rowing  on  unconscious  that  he  had  lost  his  passenger.  The  Doctor,  fortunately,  was  rescued  by 
some  other  boatmen.  It  was  in  consequence  of  an  anonymous  letter,  addressed  to  Dr.  Stowell 
on  December  21,  1821,  that  the  question  of  establishing  a  Congregational  Church  in  the 
Borough  came  before  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  Association  of  Congregational 
Churches.  The  writer  of  the  letter  promised  £10  a  year  towards  the  expenses,  and  the  old 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Academy  Hill,  just  vacated  by  Dr.  Thorbum's  flock,  was  rented  and 
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opened  for  service  on  June  25,  1822.  The  old  Church  being  found  inconvenient,  a  move  was 
made  in  November  1822  to  the  school-room  in  Waterloo  Vale,  formerly  used  by  the  Baptists. 
The  neighbouring  ministers  conducted  the  services  in  turn;  but  eventually,  in  July  1823, 
Mr.  Robert  Chamberlain,  a  student  of  Hoxton  Academy,  was  elected  and  ordained  as  the  first 
minister  of  the  Church,  which  was  formally  constituted  on  January  16,  1824,  with  twelve 
members.  On  July  13th  the  same  year  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Church  in  Wallis  Street 
was  laid  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stratten,  of  Sunderland  (who  lived  to  preach  the  jubilee  services 
of  the  Church  during  the  pastorate  of  the  present  minister).  On  April  5,  1825,  it  was  opened 
for  service,  the  Rev.  J.  Parsons,  of  York,  preaching  in  the  morning,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stowell  in 
the  evening. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  resigned  the  pastorate  on  September  29,  1828.  For  the  succeeding 
twenty  years  the  history  of  the  Church  was  somewhat  chequered,  and  frequent  changes  in  the 
pastorate  are  recorded.  In  April  1834  the  Rev.  S.  Blair  was  appointed.  He  retired  in  1835. 
From  February  1836  to  October  1838  the  Rev.  W.  Christie  was  the  pastor;  from  January  1839 
to  December  1841,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelsey ;  from  April  1843  to  July  1844,  Rev.  James  Adam ;  from 
August  1845  to  November  1852,  Rev.  D.  Moir;  from  April  1853  to  November  1858,  Rev.  D.  H. 
Rowe;  from  June  1860  to  August  5,  1864,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Teasdale;  from  April  1865  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1872,  Rev.  E.  Baker.  The  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Metcalfe  Gray,  of  Airedale  College, 
accepted  the  pastorate  in  June  1873,  and  commenced  his  duties  on  the  3rd  of  August  following. 
During  Mr.  Teasdale's  pastorate  the  Wallis  Street  Chapel  was  further  improved.  It  became 
inconvenient  for  the  congregation,  however,  and  in  the  early  eighties  it  was  decided  to  erect  a 
new  building.  A  larger  site  was  obtained  at  the  junction  of  James  Mather  Street  with  Ocean 
Road.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stevenson  on  April  29, 
1884,  and  the  Church  opened  by  Dr.  Bevan  on  Tuesday,  December  9th,  that  year.  The  building 
is  in  the  fifteenth-century  style  of  architecture,  and  consists  of  a  nave  of  five  bays,  and  aisles 
divided  from  the  nave  by  stone  pillars  and  arches,  a  transept  in  which  the  organ  has  been 
placed,  and  a  large  vestry.  The  principal  entrances  are  from  Ocean  Road,  the  frontage  to  which, 
pierced  by  a  large  five-light  window  above  the  apex  of  the  gable,  relieved  by  canopy  work,  is 
very  effective.  A  square  tower,  ninety  feet  high,  stands  at  the  eastern  corner  of  the  structure. 
The  material  used  is  brickwork  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  stone  dressings,  from  the  Derwick 
Quarries.  The  Church  seats  630  persons,  and  the  cost,  inclusive  of  the  site,  was  £4657,  the  old 
building  being  sold  for  £800.  A  Lecture  Hall  and  Sunday-school  have  since  been  added,  the 
foundation-stone  being  laid  by  the  present  pastor.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  has  been 
over  £7000. 

In  1871  a  Congregational  Mission  was  commenced  at  Tyne  Dock,  the  services  being  held 
for  some  years  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  P.  Reid,  of  Kirkby 
Stephen,  who  accepted  the  pastorate  on  July  6,  1874.  Under  his  charge  the  congregation 
became  too  large  for  the  limited  accommodation  of  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  and  in  1876  a  scheme 
for  the  provision  of  a  new  Church  was  set  on  foot.  A  site  was  secured  in  Boldon  Lane,  adjoin- 
ing Tyne  Dock  Station;  but  it  was  not  until  April  30,  1879,  that  the  first  sod  was  cut  by  Mrs. 
John  Thompson,  of  Simonside,  the  foundation-stone  being  laid  by  Mr.  Arthur  Coote,  of  New- 
castle, on  June  24th,  and  the  Church  opened  on  December  7th  that  year.  The  building  is  of 
Gothic  design  in  red  pressed  bricks,  with  stone  dressings,  accommodating  about  300  worshippers, 
with  a  school-room  beneath,  and  the  total  cost  was  about  £1200.  The  present  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  John  Harvey. 

2  N 
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ROMAN  CATHOLICISM. 

It  is  probable,  although  there  are  no  records  in  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  always  possessed  some  adherents  in  the  town.  A  century  ago  South  Shields 
was  attached  to  the  Newcastle  Mission,  Father  Worswick,  the  only  priest  in  that  large 
district,  having  but  400  adherents  of  the  faith  under  his  charge.  About  the  year 
1810  Father  Hogarth,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hexham  and  Newcastle,  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  Catholic  Mission  in  North  and  South  Shields.  His  labours  were  eventually 
rewarded  by  the  erection  of  a  new  Catholic  Church  at  North  Shields,  which  was  opened  on 
June  14,  1821.  Such  Catholics  of  South  Shields  and  Jarrow  as  desired  to  be  present  at  the 
Sunday's  Mass  had  to  cross  the  Tyne  in  small  sculler- boats,  the  charge  for  a  single  person 
being  twopence,  and  for  more  than  one  person  three-halfpence  each.  This  charge  proving 
too  expensive  for  those  with  families  attending  service  twice  on  each  Sunday,  a  few  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  South  Shields  congregation— Dr.  Hedley,  Mr.  George  Errington, 
Mr.  T.  Curry,  of  Westoe,  Mr.  Dobson,  of  Westoe,  and  others — hired  a  large  boat  rowed  by 
two  men,  by  which  the  south  side  people  were  conveyed  to  and  from  North  Shields  for  a 
penny  each  per  week.  The  use  of  the  boat  was  continued  until  the  commencement  of  the 
ferry  about  1829.  In  1836  Mr.  Temple,  a  convert,  was  the  means  of  organising  a  Sunday- 
school  for  the  younger  Catholics  in  the  town.  Some  premises  *  far  above  the  Mill  Dam,'  with 
two  cottages  at  the  back,  were  bought  by  Mr.  Turpin,  of  North  Shields,  and  the  partition 
between  the  two  cottages  being  removed,  a  long  and  convenient  room  was  formed,  which  for 
many  years  was  used  for  Sunday-school  purposes. 

In  1848  Bishop  Hogarth  wrote  to  Father  T.  Gillow,  of  North  Shields,  desiring  him  to 
look  out  for  a  piece  of  ground  whereon  to  build  a  Church  for  the  South  Shields  congregation, 
but  it  was  far  from  easy  to  secure  one.  Three  suitable  sites  which  were  for  sale  were  suc- 
cessively fixed  on,  but  in  each  case  the  owners  refused  to  sell  their  ground  for  the  erection  of 
a  Catholic  place  of  worship.  Eventually  the  Chapel  in  Cuthbert  Street,  originally  erected  for 
the  Bristol  Brethren,  was  purchased,  and  altered  and  decorated  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Church.  The  Chapel  w£ts  opened  on  December  4,  1849,  by  Bishop  Hogarth.  Subsequently 
a  school  was  erected  at  the  north  end,  and  a  priest's  house  at  the  south  end,  and  thus  equipped 
the  building  served  the  requirements  of  the  Catholic  community  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Father  Richard  Singleton,  the  first  priest,  was  appointed  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  in  which 
year  the  baptismal  register  commences.  Father  Edmond  Kelly,  a  native  of  Waterford, 
succeeded  to  the  mission  in  the  February  of  1852 ;  a  kindly  old  man,  devoted  to  his  work, 
whose  memory  is  still  loved  by  the  survivors  of  his  flock,  and  who  won  for  himself  the 
respect  of  all  classes.  The  erection  of  the  Church  at  Jarrow  was  due  almost  entirely  to  his 
exertions.  Duriog  his  pastorate  the  Catholic  schools  in  Victoria  Road  (since  considerably 
altered  and  enlarged)  were  erected.  He  died  somewhat  suddenly  on  June  8,  1866,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Father  Frankland,  and  he  in  turn  by  Canon  Waterton,  during  whose  curacy 
the  old  ('Uthbert  Street  Church  became  too  small,  and  a  new  site  was  obtained  in  Westoe  Lane. 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  present  Church  (St.  Bede's)  was  laid  on  Whit  Monday,  May  27, 
1874,  by  Dr.  Chad  wick.  Bishop  of  Hexham  and  Newcastle.  The  Church  was  consecrated 
on  August  22,  187G,  by  Dr.  Chad  wick.  The  building,  situated  near  the  junction  of 
Westoe   Lane  and  Claypath   Lane,  is  of  freestone,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architectura    It 
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includes  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  chancel,  two  lateral  chapels  placed  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
aisles,  a  large  sacristy,  and  a  tower,  the  latter  not  yet  completed.  The  nave  is  sixty  feet  in 
height  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  is  lighted  by  a  clerestory,  while  the  Chapel  is  lighted  by 
seven  windows  of  stained  glass,  erected  in  memory  of  Father  Kelly.  The  sittings  are  low, 
open  timber  benches,  accommodating  800  persons,  but  the  entire  building  aflFords  accommoda- 
tion for  1000  worshippers.  The  contract  was  for  a  sum  between  £8000  and  £9000,  but  the 
discovery  of  a  quicksand  on  the  site,  necessitating  further  deepening  of  the  foundations, 
which  in  some  spots  reach  a  depth  of  nineteen  to  twenty-one  feet,  increased  the  cost  to  some 
£11,000.  Canon  Waterton  was  succeeded  by  Father  Little,  who  had  to  leave  South  Shields  in 
1886  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  was  succeeded  by  Father  Carboy,  the  latter  by  Dean 
Ramsay,  who  built  the  Presbytery.  His  successor.  Canon  Greene,  considerably  enlarged  the 
schools,  and  on  his  removal  in  1894  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Crompton  Burton. 
The  latter  in  May  1902  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Clifton,  and  was  succeeded  at  South  Shields 
by  the  present  priest,  the  Rev.  Father  Chapman,  from  Penrith. 

The  mission  school  at  Tyne  Dock  was  opened  in  1889,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  school- 
chapel,  to  accommodate  200  children  or  400  worshippers,  being  laid  on  April  22nd  that  year. 
The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Father  Bradley. 


OTHER    RELIGIOUS    ORGANISATIONS. 

The  first  Unitarian  congregation  in  South  Shields  was  formed  through  the  teachings  of  the 
Revs.  J.  C.  Street,  formerly  of  Newcastle,  now  at  Belfast,  and  Noah  Green,  of  Mottram,  just 
previous  to  1870,  and  a  little  later  they  secured  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Leyland.  Shortly 
after  his  settlement,  a  Church,  with  school-room  underneath,  was  erected  in  Derby  Street, 
Westoe  Lane,  the  opening  services  being  held  on  February  4,  1874.  The  Church,  which  ac- 
commodates 250  people,  is  of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  in  the  Gothic  style.  Beneath  is  a 
large  school-room,  minister's  vestry,  library,  etc.  In  1875  Mr.  Leyland  accepted  an  invitation 
to  Ireland.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Taylor  was  his  successor,  and  remained  until  1878,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Barnard  Castle,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  R.  Crowley  Smith,  of  Belfast.  The 
latter  was  succeeded  in  April  1892  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Geary,  and  on  his  removal  to  Belfast, 
the  present  minister,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Paxton,  was  appointed  in  1901. 

Other  Churches  in  the  town  include  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  Westoe  Lane ;  Chris- 
tians' Meeting  House,  Mile  End  Road ;  the  'Friends'  Meeting  House  in  Ogle  Terrace ;  the 
Gospel  Halls  in  Barnes  Road  and  Waterloo  Vale ;  the  Jews'  Synagogue  in  Charlotte  Street ; 
the  New  and  Latter  House  of  Israel  in  Henry  Street;  the  Beulah  Hall,  Palmerston  Street; 
Bristol  Brethren's  Meeting,  Westoe  Lane;  People's  Bethel,  Thames  Street;  and  the  Westoe 
Salvation  Hall  in  John  Clay  Street;  while  the  Salvation  Army  have  missions  at  the  old 
Durham  Hall  in  Cuthbert  Street  and  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  in  Saville  Street. 

The  earliest  Seamen's  Mission  in  South  Shields  seems  to  date  back  to  about  1818,  when, 
very  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society  in  London,  in 
that  year,  a  local  Society  was  formed  for  the  Port  of  Tyne,  but  after  a  few  years  the  Shields 
branch  languished  and  died  for  lack  of  support.  The  North  and  South  Shields  Auxiliary  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society  was  re-formed  on  May  29,  1845,  with  a  Committee  in 
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each  town,  Solomon  Mease  being  Treasurer  and  G.  S.  Thompson  Secretary  in  North  Shields, 
and  James  Stevenson  Treasurer,  and  George  Lyall  Secretary  of  the  South  Shields  branch. 
The  first  and  only  missionary  was  Henry  Spry,  who  resigned  in  July  1 849,  and  no  successor 
was  appointed,  although  the  Society  was  not  formally  dissolved  until  three  years  later.  A 
Sailors'  Society  for  the  Port  of  Shields  was  established  after  the  creation  of  the  separate  Cus- 
toms Port  of  Shields  in  18i7,  and  was  dissolved  in  1852.  At  a  public  meeting  in  South  Shields 
on  August  27,  1852,  a  now  Society,  called  the  North  and  South  Shields  Town  and  River 
Mission,  was  formed,  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson  as  President,  for  work  on  the  shipping  and  in 
the  low  streets  of  both  towns.  Three  missionaries  were  at  first  appoint^,  one  for  each  town 
and  one  for  the  river,  but  on  the  death  of  the  third  a  few  months  later,  the  Committee,  for 
lack  of  funds,  was  unable  to  replace  him.  On  April  13,  1858,  the  Mission  was  separated  into 
North  and  South  Shields  Societies,  and  on  September  5th  that  year  the  South  Shields  Society 
opened  a  Seamen's  Bethel  in  Wapping  Street,  Mr.  Saville  being  its  missionary  for  many  years. 
In  1861,  owing  to  the  opening  of  Tyne  Dock,  Mr.  Hughes  was  also  appointed,  specially  to 
labour  amongst  the  shipping.  The  Mission  did  good  work  for  over  thirty  years,  but  it  is  now 
extinct.  In  August  1865  the  Bethel  was  removed  to  the  waiting-room  of  the  old  shipping 
office  near  the  Penny  Ferry,  which  had  been  vacated  on  the  opening  of  the  Customs  building. 
In  1844  another  Bethel  was  opened  at  Tyne  Dock.  A  Scandinavian  Church  for  seamen  was 
formed  in  1866,  by  a  missionary  sent  by  Norwegian  Christians  to  labour  on  the  Tyne,  is  still 
in  existence,  and  there  is  also  a  German  Sailors'  Mission  in  Saltwell  Lane. 

The  Church  of  England  Missions  to  Seamen  commenced  work  on  the  Tjme  in  1857, 
when  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Jarbo,  a  returned  missionary  from  India,  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the 
Tyne  Sailors'  Home  (established  the  previous  year  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland),  and 
became  Hon.  Chaplain  to  the  Missions  to  Seamen  Society  on  the  Tyne.  In  1858  the  Society 
appointed  its  first  Scripture  reader  for  the  Port.  About  1865  the  Rev.  W.  Garland  was  ap- 
pointed its  regular  missionary.  Finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  congregations  of  seamen  ashore, 
he  adopted  the  idea  of  a  floating  Church,  and  approached  the  Admiralty  with  a  view  to  having 
a  hulk  placed  at  his  service  for  that  purpose.  They  granted  the  use  of  H.M.S.  DiuTnondy 
originally  a  20-gun  sailing  brig,  which  had  served  in  the  Crimean  War  as  a  hospital  ship. 
The  Tyne  Commissioners,  on  the  application  of  the  local  Committee,  assigned  her  a  berth  off 
the  Halfpenny  Ferry  Landing  at  South  Shields,  and  the  Diamond  took  up  her  moorings 
there  on  June  3,  1866.  She  required  considerable  alteration,  however,  and  cost  about  £1000 
to  fit  up,  with  a  chapel  and  a  school  for  children  on  the  upper  deck,  and  a  reading-room 
for  sailors  on  the  lower.  The  chapel  seated  about  400  men,  and  the  schools  accommodated 
300  or  400  boys.  She  was  consecrated  on  Easter  Day,  1867,  and  rechristened  the  Joeeph 
Straker,  in  memory  of  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Mission,  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  providing  the  funds  for  altering  and  furnishing  the  vessel.  She  remained  in  use  for  eighteen 
years,  her  chaplains  being  successively  after  Mr.  Garland,  who  left  in  1867,  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Moore,  who  resigned  in  March  1876  (with  whom  Mr.  Morris  Herdman,  afterwards  Vicar  of 
Holy  Trinity,  North  Shields,  was  Scripture  reader),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Streaton,  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  Rev. 
C.  Woosnam  (now  Vi(jar  of  St.  Peter's,  North  Shields),  and  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Farrer,  appointed 
in  1882. 

About  1 882  partial  relief  for  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  mission  ship  was  obtained 
by  North  Shields  being  occupied  as  a  separate  mission,  services  being  held  in  St.  Peter's 
Churcli,  of  which  the  former  chaplain  had  then  become  vicar.  But  the  situation  of  the  ship 
was  inconvenient,  and  examination  showed  her  timbers  to  be  unsoimd.    Consequently,  about 
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1882-3,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  permanent  Mission  Church  on  shore.  An  admirable  site  was 
obtained  on  part  of  the  ground  formerly  covered  by  the  old  bottle- works,  then  dismantled,  and 
close  to  the  Mill  Dam,  where  seamen  most  do  congregate.  This  was  presented  to  the  Mission 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  Love,  of  Beulah  House,  Durham.  Additional  land  was  bought  by  the  Com- 
mittee, by  the  co-operation  of  the  University  of  Durham,  Colonel  Reed,  and  the  Corporation, 
and  on  October  27,  1884,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  also  had  the  satisfaction  of  opening  the  completed  building  on  the  following  Whit  Mon- 
day, May  25,  1885.  The  Bethel  is  a  handsome  brick  building  of  two  floors,  the  Church  being 
on  the  first  floor  and  the  ground  floor  used  as  a  reading-room  for  seamen.  There  are  also 
writing-rooms,  etc.,  available.  The  building  cost  £3655,  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  site,  a  grant  of  £250  being  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  special  Church 
building  fund,  and  many  handsome  donations  from  local  gentlemen.  By  1 898  the  building 
had  becoiue  too  small  for  its  requirements,  and  additional  land  having  been  obtained,  a  new 
wing  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £1000,  containing  accommodation  for  officers  and  appren- 
tices, class-rooms  for  ambulance  work — which  has  been  regularly  taught  at  the  Institute  for 
years — etc.  The  building  is  largely  used  by  seafarers,  the  average  number  of  entrances  of 
seamen  the  year  round  being  over  a  thousand  daily.  In  1894  an  anonymous  donor  presented 
the  Mission  with  a  commodious  steam  launch,  enabling  its  operations  on  the  river  to  be 
considerably  extended.  The  Rev.  H.  W.  Farrer,  on  his  removal  to  Carlisle,  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  F.  H.  Webb-Peploe,  and  the  latter,  on  his  accepting  the  living  of  Lark,  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  in  1898,  by  the  present  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  FuUerton,  in  addition  to  whom 
the  staff  includes  an  assistant  chaplain,  two  readers,  institute  keepers,  launchmen,  etc. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  were  Sunday-schools  in  the  Borough  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England  as  early  as  1807,  when  St.  Hild's  lecturer  preached  on  their  behalf,  while  the  first 
step  towards  the  establishment  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish  was  the  opening  of  a  Sunday-school, 
some  time  before  the  Church  was  erected,  in  an  old  building  previously  used  as  a  cartwright's 
shop.  The  earliest  Sunday-school  in  connection  with  the  Free  Churches  of  which  there  is 
any  record  was  established  in  1810,  in  the  long- room  of  a  public-house  in  Pilot  Street,  by  a 
Dissenting  minister.  The  Scotch  Church  had  its  Sunday-school  before  1823.  In  1827 
there  were  seven  Sunday-schools  in  the  Borough,  with  11,000  children  in  regular  attendance 
thereat.  In  April  1837,  the  South  Shields  Church  Sunday-School  Society  was  formed,  with 
the  Rev.  James  Carr,  incumbent  of  St.  Hild's,  as  president  and  treasurer,  '  to  promote  the 
establishment  and  encouragement  of  Sunday-schools  on  Church  principles  throughout  the 
town  of  South  Shields.'  The  federation  of  the  Free  Church  Schools  was  a  work  of  later 
date.  On  June  3,  1851,  at  a  preliminary  meeting  in  St.  John's  School-room,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  Sunday-School  Union  should  be  formed  in  affiliation  with  the  London  Sunday-School 
Union,  its  object  being  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  teachers  already  engaged  in  the  work 
of  religious  instruction,  to  establish  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  and  to  furnish  Sunday- 
school  libraries,  etc.  On  Whit  Tuesday,  June  9th,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Glebe 
Chapel,  Alderman  James  Stevenson  presiding,  at  which  the  schools  belonging  to  a  number 
of  Nonconformist  Churches  joined  the  Union.  Alderman  Stevenson  was  chosen  president; 
Mr.  John  Reay  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Lamb,  vice-presidents;  Mr.  William  Glover,  junr.,  and  Mr. 
Frazer,  hon.  secretaries.  One  feature  of  the  Union's  work  has  been  an  annual  parade  and 
demonstration  on  Good  Friday  of  the  Sunday-school  children  connected  with  the  Union, 
which  has  become  quite  a  feature  in  the  town.     The  centenary  of  the  establishment  of  Sunday- 
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schools  by  Robert  Raikes  was  celebrated  in  the  town  on  June  ^3,  1880,  by  a  great  demon- 
stration, in  which  twenty-nine  schools  took  part,  including  twenty-six  of  the  thirty  connected 
with  the  Sunday-School  Union.  Six  thousand  children  assembled  in  the  Market-Plaoe,  where 
a  combined  service  of  song  was  conducted  by  Thomas  Lincoln,  and  a  procession  afterwards 
formed  through  the  town.  The  number  of  Sunday-schools  now  connected  with  the  Union 
is  39,  with  ft  total  of  8758  scholars  and  900  teachers.  There  are  ten  Sunday-schools  attached 
to  the  various  Episcopal  Churches  in  tho  Borough,  with  a  total  attendance  of  4600  children, 
exclusive  of  the  two  schools  attached  to  the  Harton  Churches,  which  have  about  500  children 
in  attendance. 


EARLY   DAYS   OF   THE   COAL   TRADE 
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VI.— COMMERCE   AND   INDUSTRY. 


SHIPPING  AND  SEAMEN. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  South  Shields  undoubtedly  had  its  own  shipping  from  an  early 
date,  possessing  both  ships  and  a  quay  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when,  also,  coal  was  wrought 
in  the  town,  there  exist  remarkably  few  separate  references  to  ships  of  Shields  until  com- 
paratively recent  times,  presumably  because  the  whole  of  the  vessels  owned  on  the  river 
were  classed  in  the  general  records  as  belonging  its  Caput  Portus,  Newcastle.  The  first 
specific  mention  of  the  Tjme  coal  trade  occurs  in  1325,^  in  the  petition  to  Parliament  of 
Thomas  Rente,  merchant,  of  Pontoise,  complaining  of  the  seizure  of  his  ship  with  a  cargo 
of  sea-coal  from  the  Tyne.  It  seems  possible  that  even  at  that  early  date  Shields  Harbour 
was  the  place  of  loading,  the  coal  being  conveyed  down  the  river  in  keels,  for  we  have  mention 
of 'keelers'  in  the  same  reign  (Edward  n.  1307-27)  in  connection  with  Tynemouth  Monastery, 
which,  as  we  know,  owned  and  worked  its  own  coal  mines,  while  the  keel  was  recognised  as 
the  standard  measure  for  coals  as  early  as  1356,^  and  we  have  mention  of  the  carriage  of 
a  large  quantity  of  coal  from  Wynlatone  to  ships  in  the  Port  of  Newcastle,  in  thirty-three  keels, 
each  carrying  twenty  chaldrons,  and  manned  by  five  men,  and  one  boat,  carrying  sixteen 
chaldrons,  and  manned  by  four  men,  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  40th  Henry  in.,  under  date  February 
17,  1367.^  Apparently  the  early  seamen  were  entitled  to  the  free  carriage  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  coal  as  part  of  their  wages,  for  the  famous  inquisition  at  Quinboro,  dated  April  2,  1375,* 
provides  that  '  between  London  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  marriners  shall  have  4s.  wages  and 
2  qrs.  of  coales  free  of  bulke  per  voyage.'  It  is  to  this  early  period  in  the  history  of  local 
navigation  that  may  probably  be  attributed  the  erection  of  the  small  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  which  for  centuries  was  maintained  by  the  monks  of  Tynemouth,  largely  from 
the  offerings  of  seamen,  on  St.  Mary's  Isle,  which  derived  its  name  therefrom.  A  large  lamp 
was  kept  constantly  burning  in  the  Chapel  at  night  as  a  beacon  to  mariners,  and  in  foggy 
weather  a  bell  was  rung.  A  little  graveyard  round  the  Chapel  contained  the  bodies  of  many 
drowned  at  sea  and  washed  up  by  the  tide.     A  statue  of  Our  Lady,  Star  of  the  Sea,  was  also 


»  RoUs  of  ParlL,  i.  443. 

^  Galloway's  AnnaU  of  Coal-Mining  and  the  Coal  Tradf^ 
45.  This  is  the  earliest  direct  mention  of  that  indigenous 
river  craft,  the  keel.  These  famoas  vessels,  which  pre- 
served the  name  and,  in  many  important  features,  the 
actual  build  of  the  Saxon  chiultf  were  flat-bottomed, 
caulker- built,  and  in  later  dates  decked  for  a  short  length 
only  at  bow  and  stem,  to  facilitate  the  casting  by  hand 
of  the  coals  from  the  keel  into  the  vessel  In  more 
modern  times  they  were  navigated  by  three  men  and  a 
boy,  the  latter  called  the  Fee-dee,  and  although  an  un- 
gainly-looking craft,  were  fast  sailers  and  remarkably 
seaworthy.      When  the  wind   served  they  carried  a  jib 


and  sprit  mainsail.  At  other  times  they  were  propelled 
by  long  oars-one,  the  swape,  at  the  stem,  and  another 
at  the  opposite  side  forward  of  amidship ;  or  in  shallow 
water  they  were  *  poweyed '  or  poled,  the  *  keel  bullies,* 
one  on  each  side,  alternately  thrusting  a  long  pole  down 
to  the  bed  of  the  river  from  the  bow  of  the  keel,  and 
propelling  the  keel  forward  as  they  walked  aft  along  a 
narrow  gangway,  by  bringing  their  whole  weight  to  bear 
upon  the  pole.  The  keelmen  were  for  centuries  a  power- 
ful and  well-organised  fraternity  on  the  Tyne. 

'  Quoted  Proc.  Arch.  In»L  Newc,  1862,  i.  208. 

*  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty  (Roll  Series),  i.  140,  141. 
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erected  on  the  point  now  occupied  by  the  Spanish  Battery.  The  figure  faced  the  open  sea 
with  arms  extended,  as  though  to  welcome  home  the  storm-tossed  mariner.  The  date  of 
its  erection  is  unknown,  but  in  1780  it  is  recorded  as  still  in  existence,  and  as  having  stood 
for  centuries. 

Loading  in  Shields  Harbour  seems  to  have  become  general  by  the  reign  of  Henry  vni., 
when,  in  1529,  Newcastle,  as  wo  have  seen,  obtained  the  monopolising  Act  under  which,  for 
two  centuries  at  least, '  the  Canny  Toon '  endeavoured  to  cripple  the  trade  of  Shields.  This 
Act  does  not  appear  to  have  put  a  stop  to  loading  in  the  Harbour,  since  in  the  Charter  he 
bestowed  on  the  Trinity  House,  Newcastle,  on  October  5,  1536,  Henry  empowered  the 
members  to  '  establish,  ordain,  and  erect  such  liege  acts,  laws,  and  ordinances,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  necessary,  as  well  for  the  maintenance  of  our  shipping  in  the  Haven  of  Tyne 
Month  as  for  the  good  continuance  of  order  between  the  masters,  pilots,  governors  of  ships, 
and  mariners';  while  we  read  in  1547  of  over  a  hundred  ships  being  detained  in  Tyne  Mouth 
Haven  (that  is.  Shields  Harbour)  by  bad  weather.  The  dangers  of  the  seas  at  that  period 
are  illustrated  by  the  number  of  vessels  captured  by  pirates  and  the  King's  enemies,  and  the 
necessity  which  arose  for  the  Tyne  collier  fleets  being  convoyed  by  armed  ships.  When 
such  protection  was  unavailable  the  colliers,  for  self-defence,  were  wont  to  sail  together  in  large 
fleets,  the  skippers  first  pledging  themselves  '  by  the  exchange  of  sixpence  to  stand  by  each 
other  until  they  arrived  in  port.*  Thomas  Grey  and  Francis  Soarth,  two  master  mariners, 
in  April  1()26,^  complained  that  one  Gibbons,  of  the  Alexandra,  who  was  admiral  of  the  collier 
fleet  so  bound  for  mutual  help,  sheered  off  when  the  fleet  was  attacked  by  two  Dunkerkers, 
whereby  two  colliers  were  captured.  The  coal  trade  suffered  severely  during  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  port  was  closed  from  January  1642  until  the  capture  of  Newcastle  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  in  October  1644.  The  Perfect  Occurrences  for  November  12,  1646,  reports 
that  *  to-morrow  there  will  be  neere  three  hundred  sail  of  ships  come  out  of  the  Tyne,  most 
of  them  for  London  with  coals,  Avhich  hath  been  kept  in  by  the  winds  this  six  weeks  at 
least.'  Newcastle  seems  to  have  succeeded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  during  Stuart  times, 
in  prohibiting  the  loading  of  vessels,  other  than  those  owned  by  its  freemen,  in  Shields 
Harbour,  as  we  learn  from  the  voluminous  indictment  prepared  by  Ralph  Gardner. 
There  is  evidence  that  even  at  that  day  Shields,  and  not  Newcastle,  was  the  residence  of  the 
seamen  of  the  Port. 

Generations  of  navigating  one  of  the  most  difHcult  and  dangerous  coasts  in  the  world  had 
bred  up  a  race  of  hardy,  skilful  mariners,  whose  superiors  in  seamanship  and  valour  were 
nowhere  to  be  found.     Probably  for  this  reason  Shields  seamen  were  greatly  sought  after  by 
naval  commanders  for  service  in  the  fleet.     To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  did  impressment  of 
Shields  seamen  prevail,  that  as  early  as  1635*  the  naval  authorities  directed,  'as  they  have 
frequently  done,*  the  captains  of  the  press  not  to  take  more  men  out  of  the  Newcastle  ships 
than  necessity  requires,  and  especially  object  to  their  practice  of  discharging  young  watermen, 
who  might  be  trained  up  into  seamen,  in  order  to  impress  able  seamen  from  the  Tyne  colliers. 
During  the  Commonwealth  War  with  the  Dutch,  when  fleets  of  200,  300,  and  400  coUiers  aie 
frequently  mentioned  as  sailing  at  one  time  from  the  Tyne,  the  oflicers  of  the  Navy  were  <mce 
more  directed  not  to  press  certain  officers,  including  boatswain  and  carpenter  and  gunner,  or 
any  man  over  forty-five  or  boy  under  sixteen  from  the  Tyne  colliers,  that  the  trade  might  be 
continued,  a  privilege  which  appears  to  have  been  exercised  to  the  fiill  by  the  shrewd  imvUh 
countrymen,  since   in   1653^  Captain  Gettings  of  the  Pr^a^cm  frigate  complained   to   the 

^  Calendar  of  StaU  Papers  (Dom.)  under  date.  *  Ibid.  • 
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Admiralty  that  although  there  were  400  sail  and  3500  men  in  the  Tyne.  the  masters  would 
not  grant  him  100  hands,  and  the  officers  had  protections  which  were  much  abused.  Another 
naval  commander  represented  that  the  colliers  secured  protections  '  for  gunners  although  they 
have  no  guns,  and  for  boatswains  although  they  ciirry  none,'  while  Captain  Peter  Foote  declared 
that '  the  colliers  abuse  the  protection  by  passing  off  four  or  five  of  their  youngest  and  ablest 
nion  as  the  officers  specified  in  the  protection  orders,  who  are  usually  old  men,'  Occasionally 
even  the  Church  aided  in  enforcing  the  odious  system  of  impressment  locally,  for  in  February 
1665  we  find  Bishop  Cosin  paying  £7  10s.  for  impressing  seamen  for  His  Majesty's  service  at 
Sunderland,  Gateshead,  and  '  South  Sheales.'' 

Again,  in  the  long  war  with  France,  1689-97,  local  vessels  were  greatly  harasse<l,  while  the 
press-gang  was  exceedingly  active.  The  seamen  seem  to  have  resisted  its  operations  manfully, 
an  officer  in  the  impress  service  complaining  in  May 
1693^  that  he  could  only  obtain  thirty  or  forty  men 
in  the  Tyne,  and  they  had  to  be  sent  into  Tyne- 
mouth  Castle  to  keep  them  safe.  Apparently  a 
number  of  seamen  were  in  hiding  for  fear  of  a  like 
fate,  since  it  is  complained  at  the  same  time  that 
not  half  the  collier  fleet  could  sail  with  the  convoy 
for  want  of  men.  Upwards  of  100  keelmen  were  im- 
pressed in  the  same  month,  which  interfered  greatly 
with  the  coal  trade.  While  averse  to  impressment, 
however,  the  Tyne  seamen  gave  abundant  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  one  volunteer  is  worth  three  pressed 
men.  On  April  16,  1697,  towards  the  close  of  the 
war,  Charles  Newton,  master  of  a  Tyue  collier,  aided 
by  another  merchantman  of  that  port,  offered  a 
gallant  and  successful  resistance  to  two  French  pri- 
vateers of  much  superior  force.  The  risks  of  the  war 
and  the  scarcity  of  seamen  greatly  raised  the  rate  of 
wages.    Indeed  the  trade  of  the  Tyne  was  computed 

by  a  contemporary  writer  to  have  suffered,  in  the  shape  of  an  increase  of  wages  to  seamen 
only,  to  the  extent  of  some  millions  (1)  sterling  during  this  war,  £9  per  voyage  having  to 
be  paid  to  common  seamen  who  before  had  sailed  for  36s.  A  Royal  Commission  appointed 
in  1702  to  inquire  iato  the  excessive  price  of  coal  in  London,  reported  that  one  reason  of 
such  excessive  price  was  the  high  wages  of  seamen  in  the  Tyne  coal  trade,  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen obtaining  46s.  per  month,  and  a  man,  though  old,  £7  or  £8  per  voyage,  who  formerly 
had  but  30s. 

The  successive  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century  rendered  the  press-gang  exceedingly 
active,  and  the  Tyne  was  made  one  of  the  receiving  centres  for  impressed  seamen.  Early  in 
1755  the  Peggy,  sloop  of  war,  arrived  in  the  harbour  and  took  up  her  anchorage  in  a  deep  pool 
j  list  within  the  Narrows,  ever  afterwards  known  as  '  Peggy's  Hole.'  A  '  smart  press '  was  made 
by  her  officers  on  February  6,  sixty  to  seventy  able  hands  being  taken,  but  these  not  being 
sulticient,  the  'volunteer  drum'  was  a  few  days  later  beaten  through  the  streets,  offering  a 
bounty  of  three  guineas  to  each  '  gentleman  seaman '  who  should  enter  His  Majesty's  service. 
In  the  following  year,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  gainst  France,  frequent 


Sailing  Colliurs  at '  I'efrpj'a 


'.'  Low  Li);bis. 


'  BUhop  Coiin't  Cormpondenet,  ii. 
20 


■  Oal.  Sum  Papen  (Dom.)  uDder  date. 
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*  hot  presses  for  seamen '  were  made  in  the  Harbour  Boroughs  under  Captain  Taylor,  who,  in 
March  that  year,  applied  to  the  Trinity  Brethren  of  Newcastle  for  'such  assistance  as  the 
House  could  give  him  towards  impressing  seamen,  watermen,  and  others,  for  His  Majesty's 
service  in  the  Navy,'  with  which  request  the  Master  and  Brethren  readily  complied,  and  issued 
a  warrant  directing  all  pilots  under  their  jurisdiction  to  aid  and  assist  the  impress  officers. 
The  pilots  do  not  seem  to  have  responded  very  willingly,  and  the  expedient  was  never  tried 
again.  The  press  that  year  was  so  hot,  however,  that  *  no  regard  was  paid  to  protections,*  and 
several  hundred  men  were  taken  in  Shields.  Even  the  immunity  of  the  pilots  was  not 
respected.  In  June,  some  Shields  pilots  were  impressed  on  board  the  Peggy,  and  Captain 
Barber,  on  being  applied  to  by  Trinity  House  for  their  release,  said  he  impressed  them  upon 
information  that  they  were  smugglers.  When  the  press-gang  did  manage  to  catch  Jack, 
however,  they  often  found  that  they  had  caught  a  Tartar.  A  tender  sailed  from  Shields  on 
January  31,  1760,^  with  sixty  pressed  men  on  board.  As  soon  as  she  had  got  out  to  sea,  the 
seamen  found  means  to  release  themselves,  and  taking  possession  of  the  vessel  carried  her  into 
Scarborough,  where  they  made  their  escape  after  battening  down  the  lieutenant  and  his  men 
under  hatches.  In  the  following  year  we  have  the  first  mention  of  a  famous  chief  of  the  press- 
gang  in  Shields,  Captain  Bover,  the  hero  or  villain  of  the  well-known  local  song,  *  Where  hest 
te  been,  maw  canny  hinny  ? '  in  which  the  response  is : 

*  Aw's  been  ti  tli'  Nor'ard  cruisin'  back  and  forward, 
But  dauma  come  ashore  for  Bover  and  his  gang.' 

Gawen  Sadler  and  three  other  pilots  having  gone  on  board  the  Jane  at  sea  on  May  26,  1761,* 
on  a  signal  being  made  for  pilots,  and  four  of  the  ship's  crew  leaving  the  ship  and  going  on 
shore  (probably  to  escape  the  press),  the  four  pilots  were  impressed  after  the  ship  came  into 
the  harbour.  Captain  Bover  refused  to  discharge  them,  but  Trinity  House  made  successful 
application  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  for  their  release. 

Respite  all  the  efforts  of  Newcastle,  the  rapid  development  of  the  local  coal  trade,  the 
increasing  size  of  vessels,  and  the  growing  shoalness  of  the  river  above  Shields  Harbour,  contri- 
buted to  concentrate  the  shipping  more  and  more  in  the  deep  water  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  a  fact  which  naturally  enhanced  the  importance  of  the  Harbour  towns  as  seaports. 
Newcastle  did  all  in  its  power  to  check  this  development  and  to  compel  the  shipping  still  to 
resort  to  the  higher  reaches  of  the  river  for  loading  and  discharging.  In  October  1702  a 
complaint  occurs  in  the  Council  Books  against  no  less  a  personage  than  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley, 
the  Winlaton  ironmaster,  for  loading  his  ships  at  Shields  instead  of  Newcastle,  a  complaint 
which  was  inefiectual,  however,  since  he  continued  to  ship  his  goods  from  the  harbour  so  long 
as  his  works  were  in  operation.  The  increasing  use  of  the  harbour  as  the  loading-place  led  to 
many  appeals  to  Newcastle  to  improve  its  navigable  condition.  In  1706'  the  river  jury  of 
Trinity  House  (all  Newcastle  freemen)  recommended  that  the  Black  Middens  should  be  re- 
moved, and  other  shoals  and  encumbrances  of  the  harbour  cleared  away,  a  recommendation  in 
which  the  Hostmen  concurred,  but  the  Corporation  refused  to  comply.  Six  years  later, 
Newcastle  successfully  opposed  a  Bill  introduced  in  1712*  for  rendering  the  Tyne  navigable 

'  Sykcs,  i.  227.  conduct    in    his   official   capacitj.'     He    died    Maj   20, 

'  Trinity  House   Books.     Captain    Bover  seems  to   have  1782. 

ma<le  up  his  quarrel  with  Trinity  House,  of  which  he  was  '  HosinierCa  Book$t  169. 

made  free  on  August  7,  1777,  'the  House  being  strongly  *  House  of  Commom  JoumaU,  ^i,  I  Brand,  iL  80  n. 
impressed    with  a  sense   of   his   interested   and   upright 
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to  Hexham.  In  1726^  the  faithful  Trinity  Brethren  again  protested  fruitlessly  against  the 
Corporation  permitting  the  increase  of  sands  and  shoals  and  the  straitening  and  choking  up 
of  the  channel.  So  tenaciously  did  the  *  Canny  Toon  *  uphold  even  the  most  trivial  of  its  rights, 
that  in  1739  -  we  have  solemn  record  of  the  fact  that  James  Spraggon,  a  South  Shieldsraan,  was 
summoned  to  give  up  an  anchor  he  had  found  in  the  Tyne,  and  which  the  Corporation  claimed 
in  virtue  of  its  jurisdiction. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  South  Shields  appears  as  a  shipowning  town,  for  by  1740 
it  is  recorded  that  the  two  Harbour  Boroughs  possessed  eight  ships  and  an  equal  number  of 
shipowners,  four  of  each  being  credited  to  South  Shields.  The  coal  trade  of  the  river  had 
by  that  time  become  so  extensive  that  Trinity  House  in  1750  estimated  no  fewer  than 
600  vessels  of  an  average  of  80  chaldrons  (212  tons)  engaged  therein.  The  trade  had 
branched  out  far  beyond  the  coastwise  limits  to  which  it  had  long  been  largely  confined, 
and  there  had  sprung  up  as  a  consequence  import  trades  also.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  the  latter  was  with  the  Baltic,  which  became  so  extensive  as  to  give  rise  to  the  hoary  joke, 
that  to  the  Shields  seaman  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  were  *  Roosha,  Proosha,  Memel,  an' 
Sheels.'  These  and  similar  developments  eventually  compelled  Newcastle  to  give  way  on 
the  point  which  had  always  been  most  strongly  urged  by  Shields,  the  discharge  of  ballast 
in  the  harbour  where  the  vessels  were  to  load.  Instead  of  compelling  vessels  to  go  up 
to  the  Corporation  wharves  at  Walker  or  Willington,  '  towns  orders '  began  to  be  granted, 
for  a  consideration,  permitting  ships  to  load  or  discharge  in  Shields  Harbour,  and  *  ballast 
warrants '  allowing  the  ballast  to  be  discharged  into  keels  or  lighters  for  conveyance  to  the 
shores. 

Shields  shipowners  still  complained  strongly,  however,  of  the  excessive  charges  for  the 
discharge  of  ballast,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  century  made  a  determined  eflFort  to  secure 
the  cheapening  of  the  process  by  the  use  of  the  *  machine '  invented  by  Richard  Liddell  or 
Lyddell  (a  scion  of  the  Ravensworth  family,  it  is  said,  and  himself  largely  interested  in  the 
coal  trade),  by  which  ballast  could  be  discharged  from  ships  and  conveyed  to  sea  6d.  per  ton 
cheaper  than  it  could  be  landed  on  the  ballast  quays.  The  machine  ^  was  apparently  very 
similar  to  the  hoppers  to-day  employed  on  the  river  for  taking  dredgings,  etc.,  to  sea,  since  in 
February  1754  Trinity  House  made  a  representation  to  the  Corporation  that  '  the  taking 
out  ballast  from  ships  by  the  vessel  now  employed,  called  the  "hopper,"  will  be  of  great 
prejudice  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tyne  and  the  navigation  thereof.'  A  like  petition  was 
presented  in  the  following  January,  in  which  month  also  Liddell  applied  to  Parliament  *  for 
an  extension  of  his  patent.  In  support  of  his  application  petitions  were  presented  from  the 
owners  and  masters  of  ships  belonging  to  the  Ports  of  Shields  and  Sunderland,  who  alleged 
that  if  all  the  ballast  brought  into  the  Port  of  Shields  were  carried  out  into  fourteen-fathom 
water,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  River  Tyne,  the  Haven  of  Tynemouth,  and  the 
coal  trade  in  general,  whereas  the  present  method  of  discharging  ballast  into  keels  and  landing 
it  upon  the  wharves  was  very  detrimental  to  the  Harbour  of  Shields.  Similar  petitions 
from  owners  and  masters  of  ships  of  London,  Scarborough,  Yarmouth,  and  Whitby  were 
presented.  The  House  of  Commons  was  obdurate,  however,  and  refused  to  extend  his 
patent,  while  in  the  same  year  the  Corporation  brought  an  action  against  Liddell  in 
the   Court   of  King's   Bench  ^  to  test  the   legality  of  his   method   for  disposing   of  ballast 

^   Trinity  House  Books.  *  Ibid.y  xxxii.  137. 

'  Newcastle  Council  Books,  Richardson's  Reprints.  *  Brand,  ii.  588,  599. 

^  House  of  Commons  Journals,  xvii.  236. 
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when  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  held  that  to  send  ballast  to  sea  was  an  infringement 
of  the  19th  George  ii.,  *for  the  better  preservation  of  the  rivers  in  England.*  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Corporation,  as  we  have  seen,  bowed  to  the  inevitable  by  permitting  the 
erection  by  Isaac  Cookson  of  a  ballast  wharf  in  South  Shields,  and  a  little  later  granted 
a  like  permission  to  Nicholas  Burdon,  another  South  Shieldsman,  but  refused  the  same 
privilege  to  several  others. 

The  shipowners  maintained  most  determinedly  their  struggle  with  Newcastle  for  further 
shipping  rights  and  facilities  in  the  harbour.  The  condition  of  the  Port  was  becoming  worse 
and  worse.  Although  the  river  jury  of  Trinity  Brethren  frequently  recommended  improvements 
in  the  harbour,  including,  in  1764,  the  removal  of  the  Middle  Ground,  etc.,  nothing  was  done 
by  the  Corporation,  with  the  exception  of  spending  about  £2000  on  river  work  in  1763,  and  the 
provision  of  a  very  primitive  *  machine  for  cleansing  the  river,'  which  was  worked  by  hand,  and 
was  launched  from  the  Quayside  on  October  19,  1765.  Eventually  the  shipowners  brought 
their  grievances  before  Parliament.  On  February  4,  1 765,^  the  owners  and  masters  employed 
in  the  coal  trade  between  London  and  Shields  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  pointing  out 
that  their  vessels,  for  lack  of  back  freight,  were  obliged  to  take  ballast  from  London  to  the 
Port  of  Shields,  and  that  the  method  of  unloading  ballast  by  keels  on  to  the  wharves  was  very 
expensive  to  the  shipowner,  and  nuist  necessarily  become  more  and  more  so,  thus  increasing 
the  price  of  coal,  while  from  the  same  cause  the  Tyne  had  in  many  places  become  so  shallow 
'  that  where  ships  used  to  load  and  lie  afloat  at  low  water  it  is  now  become  dry  in  several 
places.'  The  only  place  remaining  for  great  ships  to  load  at  was  Shields,  and  even  there  the 
river  was  apparently  filling  up  so  that  the  consequences  were  becoming  greatly  alarming. 
Unless  some  speedy  remedy  were  applied,  the  petitioners  feared  that  the  Port  of  Shields 
would  be  entirely  blocked  up,  and  the  coal  trade  from  thence  totally  destroyed.  The  peti- 
tion also  prayed  that  the  Conservators  for  the  navigation  of  the  river  might  be  ordered 
to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  large  sums  paid  into  their  hands  during  the 
previous  seven  years  had  been  applied.  The  Corporation  quickly  responded  to  this  attack 
on  their  privileges,  and  in  a  counter  petition  dated  February  20th,*  challenged  *  the  all^a- 
tions  touching  the  Harbour  and  Kiver  of  Tyne,  which  these  petitioi\jBrs  apprehend  are  not 
well  founded,*  and  denied  that  the  coal  trade  suffered  any  delay  or  interruption  from  the 
state  of  the  navigation  of  the  river.  There  were  similar  petitions  from  the  Hostmen  and 
Trinity  House  Brethren. 

A  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  consider  the  petitions, 
collected  some  highly  interesting  evidence,  and  reported  in  considerable  detail  to  the  House 
on  April  23rd.'    Captain  Jumes  Wilson,  who  had  *  used '  the  coal  trade  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  estimated  the  Tyne  collier  fleet  at  500  sail,  each  making  six  or  seven  trips  per  annum, 
and  carrying  an  average  of  sixty  tons  of  ballast  (giving  approximately  200,000  tons  of  ballast 
brought  into  the  Tyne  per  annum).     The  channel  had  grown  worse  from  year  to  year,  so 
that  where  formerly  ships  drawing  13  feet  of  water  could  load  within  a  mile  of  Newcastle, 
it  was  now  impossible  for  a  ship  of  that  draught  to  sail  down  from  Newcastle,  owing  chiefly  lo 
the  balhist  accumulated  in  the  river.    When  he  was  last  in  the  Port,  South  Shields  was  blocked 
up.  and  there  was  no  place  for  large  ships  to  load  but  at  North  Shielda    Captain  John  Sl^^t- 
holm,  a  shipnuister  of  forty  years'  experience,  declared  that  not  so  many  ships  by  a  consideraUe 
numlver  could  then  lie  afloat  in  Shields  Harbour  as  could  do  so  within  his  memory;  that  ships 

*  Houte  of  Ci*mwMH$  Joumah,  xxv.  81.  «  Ibid^  xxx.  163.  ' 
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of  twenty  keels  could  not  take  in  their  full  loading  at  South  Shields  or  off  Burden's  Quay, 
owing  to  the  shoalness  of  the  water,  occasioned  by  ballast.  There  was  not  even  water  for  keels 
to  come  down  the  river  without  grounding.  Forty  years  before.  Hay  Hole  ^  was  the  general 
place  for  ships  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  keels  to  load,  but  they  could  not  load  there  now  at  the 
first  of  the  flood.  Durtwick  Sand  had  grown  300  or  400  yards  lower  down  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  between  Durtwick  Sand  and  Burden's  Quay,  where  it  was  formerly  very  deep,  it  was  then 
almost  dry  at  low-water  spring  tides.  The  Insand  had  increased  since  he  knew  it,  and  was 
stretching  over  to  the  northward  above  one-third  part  of  the  river.  Ships  of  17  or  18  feet 
draught,  however,  could  load  all  the  way  up  to  Stevenson's  Hole,  which  was  about  1000  yards 
above  the  Custom-House  Quay  at  South  Shields,  at  which  place  there  was  23  or  24  feet  of 
water.  He  had  seen  300  sail  of  ships  loading  at  Shields  at  one  time.  Newcastle  called  evidence 
to  show  that  everything  was  all  right  with  the  river.  Thomas  Hurray,  shipmaster,  said  that 
there  was  not  accommodation  for  half  the  ships  in  the  coal  trade  at  neap  tide  at  South  Shields. 
There  was  good  water  for  ships  at  Cookson's,  Simpson's,  and  Burden's  Quays,  and  he  never  took 
a  whole  loading  in  above  Shields,  nor  did  he  remember  ships  as  large  as  his  go  above  Shields 
to  load.  Chris.  Broad,  master  of  a  collier,  deposed  that  there  was  enough  water  at  Burden's 
and  Cookson's  Quays  for  the  largest  ship  in  the  trade  to  go  alongside,  and  that  vessels  of 
considerable  draught  could  get  alongside  Simpson's  Quay  at  the  top  of  the  tide.  Thomas  Wild, 
river  pilot,  who  remembered  750  vessels  lying  in  the  Tyne  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  (1745), 
Ralph  Purvis,  and  William  Harrison,  pilots,  agreed  that  the  river  was  as  good  as  ever. 
Nehemiah  Blagdon,  deputy  water-bailiff,  stated  the  ballast  charge  at  Burden's  Quay  at  14d. 
per  ton,  of  which  6d.  went  to  the  wharf-owner  and  8d.  to  Newcastle  Corporation ;  while 
Thomas  Aubone,  the  Secretary  of  Trinity  House,  also  denied  the  decay  of  the  river,  and 
opposed  sending  ballast  to  sea.  Once  more  Newcastle  triumphed,  for  the  House,  on  the  date 
mentioned,  decided  in  the  negative  the  motion  made  on  the  Committee's  report,  *that  it 
appears  to  this  House  that  sands  and  banks  have  been  increasing  for  years  in  the  Tyne, 
and  render  the  river  hazardous  and  diflScult,  and  if  not  soon  removed  will  become  most 
dangerous  obstructions.' 

Meanwhile  the  shipowners  had  other  troubles  to  encounter.  Their  seamen  were  continually 
being  impressed,  and  the  short  supply  thereby  created  led  to  frequent  increases  of  wages  being 
demanded.  Such  a  demand  in  April  1768  being  refused,  a  long  strike  took  place,  in  the  course 
of  which  there  were  numerous  disturbances,  and  considerable  damage  was  done  by  the  strikers 
at  North  and  South  Shields  and  Sunderland.  The  troops  in  the  district  were  increased  in 
consequence.  The  collier  fleet  of  that  day  was  for  the  most  part  composed  of  brigs,  snows,  or 
schooners,  hardy,  sea-kindly  craft,  able  to  live  in  any  kind  of  weather,  given  plenty  of  sea-room ; 
to  sail  within  fewer  points  of  the  wind  than  almost  any  craft  afloat,  and  capable  of  the  smartest 
and  most  delicate  manoiuvring  in  a  crowded  fairway,  although  almost  useless  if  permitted  to 
get  too  close  to  a  lee  shore.  They  usually  carried  130  to  200  chaldrons  (345  to  530  tons),  and 
averaged  eight  or  ten  London  voyages  annually,  the  London  voyage  being  the  standard,  and 
rates  of  pay  on  other  coasting  voyages  being  calculated  pro  rata.  We  have  an  interesting 
account  of  the  disbursements  of  an  ordinary  coasting  voyage,  at  that  period,  in  the  diary  of  an 
old  collier  skipper,  of  a  voyage  from  Shields  to  Portsmouth  in  May  1770,  which,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  may  be  worth  reproduction.  He  carried  195  chaldrons  (516 
tons)  of  Pontop  coal,  which  sold  for  £219  7s.  5d.,  or  a  fraction  under  8s.  6d.  per  ton,  while  they 
cost  about  2s.  6 Jd.  per  ton  at  the  staithes.    The  disbursements,  including  cost  of  coal,  amounted 

'  Now  Northumberland  Dock. 
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to  £196  14s.  Sid,  leaving  a  profit  of  £22  12s.  lOd.  on  the  voyage-,  the  *  voyage  account'  being 
as  under : — 
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U  Si 

£      8.       D. 

195  chaldrons  Pontop  Coal  ....... 

Keel  dues,  £7  6s.  8d.  ;  Custom-House,  £S  Hs.  7d. 

3  cwt.  bread  at  17s.,  £'2  lis. ;  2  bush,  peas,  9s.   . 

Beef  and  small  beer  at  Shields    ....... 

Trimming,  pilotage,  and  postage  ...... 

Foyboat  and  coblemen  in  Sunderland  Roads        .... 

The  sailors  heaving  ballast  ....... 

Coal  shovel,  2s.  6d.  ;  salt,  2s.  6d.  ;  foyboat,  5s.    . 
Blocks,  sheaves,  and  pins,  3s.  6d. ;  expenses,  15s. 
Washing  the  boy's  shirts,  28.  6d.  ;  cooking  last  voyage,  7s. 
Mending  a  beef  tub    ......... 

To  bond — entry  and  return,  15s. ;  duty  and  lights,  £54  14s.  8id. 
Butcher's  Bill,  £5  5s.  9d.  ;  Lock,  9s.  . 

Metjige,  £3  10s.  ;  40  tons  ballast,  £2  10s 

Four  coal  baskets  and  a  load  of  water  ... 

Supper  to  the  merchant,  13s. ;  fresh  meat  and  bread,  78.     . 

To  Ricjirby,  10s.  6d. ;  Adamson,  7s.  6d. ;  Oakum,  5s. 

To  gin,  instetid  of  small  beer,  14s.  ;  salt,  4s.         ...         . 

To  the  dues,  lOs. ;  to  beef  unpaid  for  last  voyage,  £1  7s.     . 

Sailors'  wages,  £18  4s.  6d. ;  master's  do.  and  expenses,  £10  Is.  . 

Cooking,  7s.  6d. ;  foyboat  into  the  harbour,  lis.  6d.    . 

To  heaving  ballast      ........ 

Total       . 

The  shipowners  of  that  day  occasionally  adopted  curious  expedients  to  maintain  the  rate 
of  freights.  For  example,  early  in  1775,  with  the  opening  of  the  shipping  season,  the  Associated 
Coalowners  combined  to  raise  prices  a  shilUng  per  chaldron,  whereupon  the  shipowners  resolved 
to  carry  no  coal  at  the  increased  prices,  and  meanwhile  to  maintain  their  seamen  with  rations, 
on  condition  that  they  did  not  abandon  their  ships.  A  few  shipowners  stood  aloof  from  this 
agreement,  and  to  coerce  these,  the  seamen  prevented  all  *  non-union '  ships  from  sailing  by 
unrigging  them  and  striking  the  topmasts.  The  Corporation  of  Newcastle  on  March  4th  sent 
down  a  strong  force  of  constables  and  called  in  the  aid  of  the  military,  the  block  on  the  shipping 
eventually  collapsing  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Two  years  later  an  attempt  by  the  shipowners 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  AB.'s  to  £3  10s.  the  London  voyage,  led  to  a  strike  which  had  fatal 
results.  A  number  of  strikers  on  February  24,  1777,  boarded  the  Present  Succesmon  to 
prevent  her  sailing  with  a  crew  which  had  accepted  the  lower  rate.  Lieut.  Oakes,  in  charge  of 
the  receiving  ship,  put  off  with  a  force  of  men  to  overawe  the  rioters,  but  on  attempting  to 
board  the  Present  Succession-  was  received  with  a  volley  of  missiles.  After  warning  the  men  to 
desist,  without  effect,  he  presented  a  musket  at  them  and  fired,  intending,  he  said,  the  shot  to  go 
over  their  heads.  Unfortunately  one  of  the  seamen  was  struck  and  fatally  wounded  by  the 
shot,  and  the  lieutenant  and  his  men  only  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  enraged  strikers. 

The  old  Coal  Turn  Ofhce,  in  which  vessels  were  entered  to  load  in  turn  as  they  arrived  oft 
the  bar,  was  established  as  the  result  of  a  long  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  shipowners.  New- 
castle obtained  in  1766  an  Act '  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  loading  of  ships  with  coals  in 
tho  Ports  of  Newcastle  and  Sunderland,*  which  entrusted  to  the  Fitters  and  Hostmen,  who 
controlled  the  whole  coal  trade,  the  regulation  of  the  loading  turn  of  all  vessels  in  the  Port  In 
1786  and  again  in  1787  the  Shields  shipowners  unsuccessfully  promoted  a  Bill  'for  regulatiiCf 
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the  entry  of  ships  to  be  laden  with  coals  in  the  River  Tyno/  their  proposal  being  to  establish  a 
Coal  Turn  Office  at  Shields,  instead  of  the  skipper  or  some  messenger  from  the  ship  having  to 
ride  to  Newcastle  to  announce,  at  the  Fitters*  office,  her  arrival  off  the  bar,  in  order  to  secure  her 
turn.  The  Bill  was  strongly  opposed  in  each  session  by  the  Hostmen,  but  was  reintroduced 
in  the  following  year  (1788),  when  the  Fitters  and  Hostmen  promoted  an  opposition  measure, 
providing  that  the  Fitters  of  Newcastle  (*  about  twenty  in  number  *)  should  keep  their  offices 
open  day  and  night  for  the  masters  of  ships,  to  take  them  on  in  turn.  The  Hostmen  levied 
their  members  twice  to  the  amount  of  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  chaldron  on  the  vend  of  every 
Fitter  to  raise  funds  for  the  Parliamentary  proceedings,  the  second  levy  realising  £202  9s.  9^d., 
the  total  vend  for  the  year  on  which  it  was  levied  amounting  to  424,913  chaldrons,  or  1,125,969 
tons,  while  the  expenses  of  the  *  gentlemen  going  to  London  to  oppose  the  Shipowners*  Bill  in 
Parliament*  amounted  to  £214  15s.  9d.  The  Shipowners'  Bill  was  defeated,  and  that  of  the 
Fitters  adopted.  It  was  renewed  in  1791,  at  a  cost  of  £177,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  Fitters 
were  compelled  to  waive  their  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  coal  in  the  Tyne,  and  a 
Coal  Turn  Office  was  established  at  Shields,  in  which  each  vessel  was  entered  in  turn  as  she 
arrived  off  the  bar. 

Shields  shipping  reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  during  the  long  French  wars  which 
filled  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  demand  for  tonnage  was  large  and 
constant.  Shields  ships  were  in  high  favour  with  the  Government  as  transports,  and  in  spite 
of  the  risks  they  ran,  earned  such  profitable  returns  as  to  render  intelligible  the  old  Shields  ship- 
owners' frankly  avowed  desire  for  '  a  gud  warr,'  as  a  certain  prelude  to  prosperity.  When  in 
1778  France  intervened  in  our  struggle  with  the  American  Colonies,  the  Tyne  shipowners  were 
called  upon  to  furnish  not  only  transports  but  also  warships  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 
The  collier  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  armed  for  its  own  protection,  while  in  addition  the  local 
shipowners  readily  took  advantage  of  the  permission  to  fit  out  privateers.  Several  South 
Shields  shipowners  were  amongst  the  *  undertakers '  who  purchased  and  armed  the  privateers 
Anti'Gallican  &.nd  Hearts  of  Oak,  which  sailed  from  Shields  Harbour  on  the  16th  and  24th 
respectively  of  March  1779  on  six  months'  cruises  against  the  French.  The  Newcastle  Journal 
on  October  16th  announced  that  the  Hearts  of  Oak  had  taken  an  American  vessel  of  250  tons 
burden,  laden  with  Madeira  wine,  worth  between  £2000  and  £3000,  and  a  Swedish  ship  of 
600  tons  burden  from  Marseilles  to  a  French  port  in  the  West  Indies  *said  to  be  a  very 
valuable  prize.'  Apparently,  therefore,  privateering  would  prove  a  not  unprofitable  speculation 
to  the  Tyne  shipowner  of  that  day.  Other  famous  Tyne  privateers  fitted  out  about  the  same 
period  were  the  Dreadnaught,  with  four  guns ;  the  Fei^et  and  the  Weasel,  made  out  of  five- 
man  boats,  lengthened,  with  two  lug  sails,  and  very  swift  sailers ;  the  Wrights,  the  Pomona,  and 
the  Good  Design ;  the  Wrights  taking  a  French  privateer  which  Robert  TuUy,  a  pilot,  reported 
becalmed  in  the  bay  behind  Tynemouth  Castle.  The  French  not  unfrequently  retaliated  in 
kind.  On  May  23,  1779,^  a  French  frigate  of  twenty-four  guns,  accompanied  by  two  cutters  and 
a  schooner,  appeared  off  Shields,  where  they  fell  in  with  a  large  fleet  of  laden  colliers  outward 
bound.  Several  of  the  vessels  were  captured,  but  a  small  brig  called  the  Mary,  mounting  only 
three  guns,  fought  her  way  through  against  both  the  cutters  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  escaped, 
much  shattered  in  her  masts  and  rigging.  One  of  the  bravest  of  the  many  sea-fights  in  which 
Tyne  colliers  were  engaged  was  fought  off  Yarmouth  on  January  31,  1781,  when  the  brig 
Alexander  and  Margaret  of  North  Shields,  in  command  of  a  young  Shieldsman,  David  Bartle- 
man,  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  attacked  by  the  famous  pirate,  Daniel  Fell,  in  his 

^  Brockie's  Shiddt,  81. 
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eighteen-}^un  cutter,  the  Feamaught,  with  which  he  had  just  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Northum- 
berland. Jkrtlenian  beat  him  off  twice,  although  the  privateer's  crew  outnumbered  his  by  four 
to  one.  At  length,  with  his  ship  totally  disabled,  his  mate,  Daniel  Macaulay,  killed,  and  him- 
self dangerously  wounded,  he  was  obliged  to  strike  and  ransom,  and  died  m  Yarmouth  of  his 
wounds. 

In  1785  and  again  in  the  following  year  the  shipowners  endeavoured  to  force  up  prices  in 
the  London  market  by  refusing  to  discharge  their  laden  vessels  until  the  coal  merchants 
agreed  to  their  terms,  the  trade  being  dislocated  for  two  months  in  the  former  year  and  for 
three  months  in  1786  from  this  cause,  and  the  Tyne  blocked  with  vessels  during  those 
periods.  Neither  attempt  was  really  successful,  but  great  privation  was  created  amongst  the 
seamen  of  the  Port,  who  were  the  chief  sufferers.  About  the  same  time,  when  France  was  again 
threatening  war,  the  Shields  seamen  were  greatly  harassed  by  the  press-gang,  several  *  hot 
presses*  being  made.  An  example  of  how  the  press  could  be  utilised  as  an  instrument  of 
punishment  is  afforded  in  the  same  year,  when,  in  July,  the  Trinity  Brethren  of  Newcastle 
directed  the  names  of  James  Johnson  and  John  Young,  two  coblemen,  who  had  failed  to  appear 
before  the  Board  to  answer  a  complaint,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  regulating  officer  of  the  impress 
service  *  with  the  Board's  compliments,'  of  course  with  a  view  to  their  being  impressed.  With 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  the  early  part  of  1793,  the  press  in  the  district  at 
once  became  severe.  In  February  the  seamen  of  Shields,  Newcastle,  and  Sunderland,  and  along 
the  cast  coast,  entered  into  a  resolution  to  resist  any  attempt  to  press  them,  and  invited  all 
seamen  in  the  kingdom  to  join  them.  On  Tuesday  the  19th  they  captured  a  press-gang  at 
North  Shields,  and,  reversing  the  men's  jackets,  conducted  them  to  Chirton  Toll-bar,  where, 
dismissing  them,  they  warned  them  never  again  to  enter  Shields  *  under  pain  of  being  torn 
limb  from  limb.'  Just  a  month  later,  the  sailors  of  Shields,  to  the  number  of  500,  armed  with 
swords,  pistols,  and  other  weapons,  attempted  to  seize  the  Eleanor  tender  with  a  number  of 
impressed  men  on  board,  but  were  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  guard.  The  press-gang  had 
their  revenge,  when,  on  April  2Gth  that  year,  the  military  from  Tynemouth  Barracks  (then  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  opposite  Clifford's  Fort)  formed  a  cordon  round  North  Shields,  while  the 
press-gang  swept  the  streets  in  search  of  victims.  Sailors,  mechanics,  labourers,  and  men  of 
all  other  descriptions  were  forced  on  board  the  receiving  ships.  A  year  later,  on  March  9,  1794, 
the  impressed  men  and  volunteers  on  board  the  Eleanor  tender  made  a  sudden  and  desperate 
attack  upon  the  sentinels  while  the  majority  of  the  crew  were  at  dinner,  and  gained  possession  of 
the  ship.  A  number  escaped  to  shore,  but  after  a  desperate  fight  the  ship  was  retaken,  many 
being  wounded  on  both  sides.^  A  seamen's  strike  for  higher  wages  in  1796  was  suppressed  by 
the  effectual,  if  grossly  unfair,  expedient  of  impressing  all  the  ringleaders  of  the  strike. 

The  effect  of  the  war,  in  raising  the  rates  of  freights,  etc.,  was  to  increase  largely  the  number 
of  Shields-owned  vessels.  By  the  beginning  of  last  century  North  and  South  Shields  owned 
over  40,000  tons  of  shipping,  although  nominally  the  whole  of  these  vessels  belonged  to 
Newcastle,  where  was  located  the  only  Custom-House  and  Registry  of  Shipping  for  the  Port- 
The  size  of  the  fleets  and  the  risks  of  the  passage  at  that  period  may  be  gauged  from  the  £act 
that  early  in  1800,  69  out  of  71  vessels  bound  from  the  Tyne  for  London  were  wrecked  or 
captured  by  French  privateers  on  the  passage,  500  seamen  being  imprisoned,  while  the  Baltic 

1  Similar  incidents  occurred  on  March  3,  1771,  when  the  npon  the  crew  and  took  possetdon  of  the  thip^  caitTliif 

impressed  men  onboard  the  ^a«mtr«n,lTing at  Soath Shields,  her  safely  oat  to  sea  under  a  heavy  ftre  fioiD  the  olher 

foand  an  opportunity  to  overpower  the  watch  on  deck,  and  tenders  and  Clififord's  Fori,  part  of  the  meii  evenkaallj 

-fifteen  men  made  their  escapK}.    On  the  evening  of  Febru*  landing  at  Scarborough, 
ary  12,  1777,  the  imprisoned  men  on  the  Union  tender  rose 
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fleet  which  sailed  from  Shields  on  May  11th  that  year  numbered  no  fewer  than  144  vessels, 
carrying,  besides  other  commodities,  11,600  Newcastle  chaldrons  (30,740  tons)  of  coal,  and 
convoyed  by  men-of-war.  During  the  war,  of  course,  the  press  for  seamen  was  again  freely 
resorted  to.  Early  in  1803^  a  great  number  of  keelmen  were  impressed  at  Shields,  by  which 
the  coal  trade  was  much  disturbed  The  Government  eventually  agreed,  at  the  request  of 
*the  Coal  Trade,*  to  accept  substitutes  for  them,  and  eighty  men,  furnished  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  keelmen,  accordingly  took  ship  in  Shields  Harbour  on  June  30th,  to  be  sent  to 
the  Nore.  A  few  months  later  a  warrant  was  issued  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  Captain 
Wm.  Chapman,  of  Shields,  directing  him  to  *  impress  all  persons  of  the  denominations  exprest 
in  the  press  warrants  you  have  received  from  us  without  regard  to  any  protections*  (with 
certain  specified  exceptions),  and  directing  that  with  all  possible  secrecy  *  a  general  press  shall 
commence  at  North  Shields  and  in  the  neighbourhood  thereof  on  the  night  of  Monday, 
November  7th.'  A  subsequent  press  cost  a  Shields  lad,  poor  John  Babbington  Stodart,* 
his  life.  He  was  a  young  seaman.  Pressed  again  and  again,  and  buying  his  release  only 
to  be  pressed  once  more,  he  eventually  reached  Shields  Harbour  on  a  Sunday  in  April 
1804,  and  proceeded  up  river  to  Newcastle  to  see  his  mother  and  sisters.  He  was  '  watched 
and  beset '  by  the  press-gang,  who  pursued  him  so  closely  on  the  quayside  that  he  took  to  the 
river  to  swim  to  the  Gateshead  side,  but  while  in  the  water  was  shot  in  the  head  by  one  of  the 
press-gang,  and  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  numbers  of  Shields  seamen  captured  by  the  enemy  and 
lodged  in  French  prisons,  almost  all  the  old  South  Shields  Friendly  Societies  adopted  rules 
conferring  benefits  upon  the  families  and  relatives  of  members  so  held  in  imprisonment,  while 
from  time  to  time  in  that,  as  in  other  Tyneside  towns,  funds  were  opened  for  the  relief  of 
the  prisoners  and  their  wives  and  families.  In  1805,  on  the  news  of  the  victories  of  Trafalgar 
and  Cape  Ortegal  being  received,  it  was  resolved,  instead  of  illuminating  the  town  as  was 
customary,  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Avounded  and  the  prisoners  and  their  relatives. 
The  handsome  sum  of  £450  14s.  8d.  was  subscribed  and  sent  to  the  patriotic  fund  at  Lloyd's. 
Again,  in  September  1807,  another  like  fund  was  opened  for  the  benefit  of  between  140  and 
150  seamen  belonging  to  South  Shields,  then  held  prisoners  in  France.  Collections  were  taken 
in  the  various  places  of  worship,  with  the  following  result : — 


St.  Hild's  Church 

Mr.  Toshach's  Chapel   . 

The  Methodist  Chapel 

Mr.  Matthews'  Chapel 

Dr.  Thoiburn's  Chapel 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham 

Collected  from  door  to  door  . 


Receipts  of  a  Play  ..... 

Expenses,  printing,  etc.  (the  performers  having  play'd  gratis) 

Remitted  to  the  Committee  at  Lloyd's  . 


£39     6 

10 

13     5 

6 

10  10 

0 

4  13 

6 

1    11 

6 

20     0 

0 

99   16 

8 

ToUi\ 

£189     4 

0 

Printing,  etc. 

1     5 

4 

Total 

£187   18 

8 

•                    •                   • 

£44     2 

6 

lay'd  gratis) 

5   13 

6 

•                  • 

• 

38     9 

0 

•                    •                   • 

£226     7 

8 
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What  is  believed  to  have  been  the  last^  severe  'press'  in  South  Shields  was  made  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  America  in  June  1812,  when  the  most  stringent  methods  were 
adopted  to  secure  men.  For  instance,  it  was  a  regular  practice,  when  the  Tyne  collier  fleets 
made  Flamborough  Head,  for  the  convoy  to  bring  the  ships  up  and  board  every  vessel.  It 
was  during  this  press  that  the  famous  encounter  took  place  in  Military  Road,  South  Shields, 
between  the  press-gang,  locally  known  as  *  Hunter's  Gang '  from  the  commander  of  t  he  shore 
party,  and  one  Ralph  Peel,  the  husband  of  the  still  more  famous  Dolly  Peel,  who  is  said  to 
have  followed  her  husband  aboard  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  pressed,  and  served  with 
him  in  the  Navy.  On  this  occasion  the  shore  gang  was  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from 
the  receiving  ship  in  Peggy's  Hole.  A  great  crowd  collected,  and  a  serious  disturbance  ensued, 
during  which  it  was  alleged  that  a  pistol  was  fired,  the  bullet  passing  through  the  lappel  of 
an  olhcer's  coat.  On  another  evening,  a  boat's  crew  from  the  receiving  ship  landed  at  the 
Coble  Landing  in  Pilot  Street,  and,  each  armed  with  a  cutlass,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the 
young  and  middle-aged  men,  wearing  the  bluejacket  and  trousers  of  the  seaman,  found  in  the 
Low  Street,  carrying  them  all  aboard.  At  this  time,  when  the  whole  Mercantile  Marine  and 
Transport  service  of  Great  Britain  only  employed  120,000  men,  it  was  estimated  that  at  least 
40,000  British  seamen  were  manning  American  vessels  in  order  to  avoid  impressment. 

The  unnatural  inflation  in  shipping  profits  caused  by  the  war  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  number  of  locally  owned  vessels  to  far  beyond  the  limit  which  could  find  profitable 
employment  in  times  of  peace.  Consequently  when,  after  the  final  defeat  of  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo,  the  army  had  been  brought  home  and  the  hired  transports  and  store  ships  paid 
off,  the  local  shipping  trade  fell  into  the  depths  of  depression,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1815  an 
immense  body  of  seamen  were  thrown  idle.  There  were  about  7000  seamen  at  that  time 
in  the  two  Shields,  and  in  September  they  formed  a  combination  to  enforce  a  manning  scale, 
insisting  that  every  vessel  should  have  a  complement  of  five  men  and  a  boy  for  every  hundred 
tons  burden.  The  owners  declined  these  terms,  but  offered  a  wage  of  £4  per  London  voyage 
in  the  summer  and  £5  in  the  winter.  A  strike  followed  which  lasted  for  several  weeks.  The 
sailors  formed  strong  pickets  and  forcibly  prevented  the  sailing  of  all  ships  (except  a  few 
in  the  Scotch  trade  which  paid  a  subsidy  to  the  strike  funds  of  10s.  per  member  of  their 
crew),  by  taking  out  the  seamen,  whom  they  compelled  to  have  their  faces  blackened  and 
jackets  turned,  and  paraded  them  through  the  streets  in  this  guise.  Apart  from  these  actions 
the  Strike  Committee,  under  the  *  Alderman  of  the  Seamen,'  as  their  chief  was  called,  took 
steps  to  preserve  the  strictest  order,  and  maintained  an  almost  military  code  of  discipline, 
the  roll  being  called  every  morning  and  absentees  fined,  while  a  watch  patrolled  the  streets 
every  night  to  maintain  order.  The  shipowners  successfully  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Navy 
and  Military  forces.  Six  hundred  special  constables  were  sworn  in.  Both  rqj^lars  and 
volunteer  cavalry  were  sent  from  Newcastle ;  a  party  of  marines  were  posted  on  the  sands 
and  at  the  Coble  Landing  at  South  Shields ;  a  troop  of  dragoons  were  on  the  Bank  Top ;  a 
picket  of  Colonel  Burden's  volunteer  cavalry  at  Harton ;  and  two  sloops  of  war  lay  in  the 
roads.  The  South  Shields  magistrates,  Nicholas  Fairies  and  Robert  Green,  also  adopted 
'  vigorous  measures.'  The  strike  collapsed  on  October  2 1th,  when  nearly  200  vessels  proceeded 
to  sea,  but  the  depression  continued  for  .some  time.     In  January  1816  it  is  recorded  that  from 

>  Impressment  for  the  Navy  was  not  legally  abolished  is  interest mg  to  note  that  the  infamous  Dr.  Pritcbard,  who 

until  less  than  twenty  years  a^'o.     Although  no  active  press  was  executed  for  poisoning  in  Glasgow  in  1865,  was  sor^ 

was  made,  a  G<»verninent  receiving  ship  was  maintained  geon  on  board  the  lleeaU  when  she  was  receiving  ship  at 

in  Peggy's  Hole  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century.     It  Shields  in  1846,  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  p<ipalar. 
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300  to  400  sail  of  ships,  worth  nearly  one  million  sterling,  were  *  laid  up  in  Shields  Harbour 
and  unrigged  owing  to  the  badness  of  trade,  and  it  is  supposed  that  those  then  on  their 
voyage  will  adopt  the  same  course  on  their  return  to  port/  It  was  in  order  to  relieve  the 
distress  so  occasioned  amongst  the  seafaring  class  that  the  relief  works  which  resulted  in 
the  filling  up  of  the  Mill  Dam  Gut  were  undertaken  in  South  Shields. 

Out  of  the  various  combinations  of  shipowners  formed  for  mutual  protection  and  defence 
in  war  times  grew,  it  is  believed,  that  powerful  combination  known  in  later  years  as  *  the 
Coal  Trade,'  which  practically  controlled  everything  connected  with  the  shipping  trade  of  the 
Tyne.  A  branch  or  Committee  of  *  the  Trade  *  existed  in  South  Shields  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  having  its  headquarters  at  *  the  Lawe  House.'  As  to  the  date  of  its 
formation  we  have  no  exact  information,  but  one  of  those  numismatic  rareties,  a  South  Shields 
halfpenny,  dated  1764,  bears  upon  its  obverse  the  motto,  *  Success  to  the  Coal  Trade.'  The  South 
Shields  Committee  was  something  more  than  a  trade  protection  society.  With  it  originated 
the  first  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  lifeboat  in  1788,  while  it  was  before  the  *  gentlemen 
of  the  Lawe  House '  that  the  old  collier  skipper,  John  Taylor,  laid  his  views  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  Haseborough  Gatway  being  lighted,  to  render  its  navigation  safe  by  night.  The 
Lawe  House  Committee  laid  the  matter  before  Trinity  House,  Newcastle,  who  communicated 
with  the  London  Trinity  Brethren.  The  latter,  in  a  reply  dated  January  15,  1790,  state  that 
'a  survey  is  to  be  made  of  Haseborough  Gatway  to  ascertain  whether,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  floating  and  other  lights  placed  in  proper  situations,  that  channel  may  not  be  so  marked 
out  as  to  render  it  much  safer  and  more  practicable  in  the  night  than  the  present  dangerous 
passage  through  the  Cockle  Gat.  In  order  that  the  business  may  be  proceeded  with  forthwith,' 
the  letter  adds, '  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  subscription  of  the  owners  and  commanders 
of  ships  and  others  concerned  testifying  their  consent  to  pay  a  small  toll  for  defraying  the 
charge  of  placing  and  maintaining  the  desired  lights  in  proper  situations  to  be  agreed  upon.* 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Cuthbert  Adamson,  then  master  of  the  Trinity  House,  who 
communicated  its  contents  to  Mr.  Rockwood,  who  apparently  acted  as  Secretary  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Lawe  House,  and  a  general  meeting  of  the  shipowners  of  the  Port  was  held, 
which  approved  the  project.  The  Newarp  Lightship  was  also  established  in  consequence 
of  representations  from  the  Lawe  House,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Marshall,  one 
of  its  members.  The  work  of  the  Committee  does  not  appear  to  have  ceased  there.  In 
1802  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  North  Shields,  received  a  grant  of  £500  from  the  Trinity  House 
'  for  collecting  the  sentiments  of  the  trade  in  respect  to  the  utility  and  propriety  of  establishing 
certain  floating  lights  at  Haisbro,  the  Goodwin,  the  Sunk  Sand,  as  well  as  for  procuring  their 
subscriptions  to  the  petition  for  the  same,  and  in  view  of  the  great  expense  for  journeys,  etc., 
which  he  had  incurred  in  connection  with  the  matter.' 

The  Shields  shipowners  also  seem  to  have  been  locally  the  pioneers  in  the  establishment  of 
Shipping  Insurance  Clubs,  a  device  originally  adopted  in  order  to  evade  the  virtual  monopoly 
of  underwriting  granted  to  two  Insurance  Companies  in  conjunction  with  Lloyd's  underwriters 
in  1720.^  The  earliest  local  marine  insurance  club  of  which  there  is  authentic  record  was  the 
'  Union  Society  for  the  Insurance  of  Ships  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Tyne,'  incorporated  by 
deed  at  North  Shields  on  August  5,  1778,*^  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  upon  the 
mutual  system.  It  was  to  continue  for  twenty-one  years.  Sunderland  had  two  *  Articles  of 
Association  for  the  insurance  of  ships  against  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  enemies,  etc'  open  *  at 

^  Notts  on  Marine  Insurance  (Douglas  k  Bannatyne,  Liverpool,  1886),  24. 

«  Sykes,  i.  313. 
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Mr.  Pearson's  office '  on  August  8th  of  that  year,  one  for  vessels  of  the  value  of  £  1 200  and 
upwards,  and  another  for  ships  under  that  value.  Articles  of  Association  for  the  insurance  of 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Tyne  were  opened  on  September  2nd,  at  *  Mr.  Brown's  office 
in  the  Painter  Heugh,'  Newcastle,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on  the 
23rd.  A  new  departure  was  made  in  insurance  by  the  South  Shields  shipowners,  as  the  result 
of  a  meeting  *  held  at  Rain's,  the  Golden  Lion  Inn,  in  South  Shields,  on  Tuesday  the  23rd 
May  1797.'  The  handbill  convening  the  meeting  was  headed  'Mutual  Insurance  by  Ship- 
owners,' and  directed  intending  insurers  to  apply  to  Mr.  Blackburn,  solicitor.  South  Shields. 
The  outcome  of  this  meeting  was  the  formation  of  the  Equitable  Association,  whose  rules, 
adopted  a  month  later,  are  appended.  Although  it  is  described  as  a  *  mutual '  insurance,  the 
term  is  evidently  not  used  in  the  sense  it  is  understood  in  shipping  circles  to-day,  as  rule  5 
provides  that  the  current  premium  in  pounds  is  to  be  charged  for  every  voyage,  *  in  trust  for 
the  underwriters,'  and  shall  be  paid  and  divided  amongst  the  underwriters,  but  as  rule  12 
states  that  *  on  loss,  etc.  .  .  .  the  party  shall  cease  to  be  an  underwriter,  etc.,'  it  is  probable  that 
the  Association  was  on  what  is  now  called  the  premium  basis,  that  is  to  say,  an  initial  premium 
was  charged  according  to  the  voyage,  class  of  vessel,  or  nature  of  risk,  and  further  calls,  on 
the  same  basis,  made  if  the  claims  exceed  the  amount  received,  or  each  member  credited 
with  a  jyro  rata  return  if  the  initial  premiums  exceeded  the  claims.  It  was  probably  *  mutual ' 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  underwriters  were  all  shipowners  with  vessels  insured  in  the  Associa- 
tion, and  not  outsiders.    The  rules  were  as  under  :  ^ — 

Mutual  insurance  of  ships  on   the  Premium   Plan  at  South  Shields,  to  be  called   the    Elquitable 
Association. 

1.  To  commence  on  1st  July  at  noon,  and  any  sum  from  £400  to  £1000  may  then  be  insured  on 
one  bottom,  and  as  the  capital  increases  further  sums  may  be  taken,  but  in  case  of  extending  the  sum 
above  £1000  on  one  policy  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent,  on  the  whole  capital  entered,  and  in  no  case  more 
than  £2000  on  any  one  bottom. 

2.  Nine  Committee  men  to  be  chosen  for  the  piu'pose  of  surveying  and  admitting  ships  and  trans- 
acting the  business  of  the  underwriters  with  their  broker  or  agent. 

3.  A  broker  or  agent  to  be  appointed,  and  a  percentage  of  1 5s.  to  be  paid  him  on  the  net  amount  of 
premiums  and  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee. 

4.  Ships  remaining  part  insured  in  other  associations  to  be  valued  as  there,  and  other  ships  to  be 
valued  by  tlie  Committee  and  every  ship  to  be  shoi-t-insured  £5  per  keel,  and,  when  possible,  to  be  sur- 
veyed before  entered,  to  see  that  they  are  seaworthy  and  well  found. 

5.  The  current  premium  in  pounds  to  be  charged  by  the  broker  in  account  against  each  ship  for 
every  voyage,  and  shall  be  deemed  a  debt  due  to  the  broker  in  trust  for  the  underwriters,  and  shall  be 
paid  and  divided  among  the  underwriters  according  to  each  one's  respective  capital  entered  for  insurance 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  but  the  fiist  settlement  shall  be  made  on  the  2nd  of  February  next  and  at 
the  end  of  each  year  thereafter. 

6.  Four  of  the  Committee  men  to  go  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  by  drawing  lots  at  least  ten 
days  before  tliat  period  and  four  chosen  by  ballot,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  other  %\^ 
Committee  men  to  go  out  and  five  chosen,  and  so  on  alternately  four  and  five  at  the  end  of  each  suc- 
cessive year,  so  that  after  the  first  year  every  Committee  man  will  stand  two  years ;  the  majority 
to  act,  such  majority  not  being  less  than  three  at  any  meeting,  and  those  going  out  are  again 
eligible. 

7.  The  Committee  shall  meet  within  ten  days  of  any  loss  to  settle  the  same  and  order  payment  in 
sixty  (lays  thereafter,  and  each  underwriter  shall  immediately  give  the  sufferer  his  negotiable  promis- 
sory note  for  his  share  of  the  loss. 

8.  Three  half-crowns  per  cent,  on  the  sum  insured  to  be  paid  on  admittance  to  defray  expenses  of 
policy,  etc. 

^  NeiccaBtU  Couranf,  June  24,  1797. 
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9.  General  Averages  are  settled  according  to  General  Custom,  but  Special  Averages  on  the  Hull  of 
ships  are  settled  at  a  nominal  value  of  .£100  per  keel,  but  not  unless  £b  per  keel  damage. 

10.  In  the  settlement  of  Special  Avei-ages  on  the  Hull  one-third  is  taken  from  the  whole  bill  for 
repairs. 

11.  If  any  ship  entered  and  charged  premium  for  a  whole  voyage  be  lost  or  captured  on  her 
outward  bound  passage,  a  return  shall  be  made  of  half  the  premium. 

12.  On  loss,  capture,  or  change  of  property,  the  policy  shall  be  ctmcelled,  and  the  party  (so  far  as 
respects  such  ship,  loss,  etc.)  shall  cease  to  be  an  underwriter  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  of  a  year  in 
which  such  loss,  etc.,  shall  happen,  as  to  new  policies  or  voyages  commencing  after  such  quarter. 

13.  The  risque  on  any  voyage  continues  after  a  ship  aiiives  in  port  until  she  commences  a  new 
voyage,  which  shall  be  ascertained  by  her  clearing  out  at  the  Custom-House,  so  that  a  ship  may  be 
alwavs  insured. 

14.  All  risques,  including  the  risque  of  running  down  of  ships,  are  insured  against,  or  only  any 
particular  risque,  optionally  either  at  the  commencement  of  any  policy  or  during  its  continuance 

15.  Each  shipowner  or  his  master  is  particularly  requested  on  the  commencement  of  any  voyage  to 
acquaint  the  broker  with  the  voyage  he  undertakes,  when  from  any  port  but  Newcastle. 

16.  If  any  dispute  respecting  any  damage,  to  be  referred  to  three  indifferent  persons,  one  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Committee,  another  by  the  sufferer,  and  those  two  are  to  choose  a  third ;  the  award  of 
any  two  to  be  binding,  in  order  to  avoid  litigation. 

17.  That  Messrs.  Heath,  J.  Bulmer,  Rockwood,  Pemberton,  Carlen,  C.  Marshall,  T.  Scott,  Master- 
man,  and  Scarth  be  the  Committee. 

y.B. — Such  persons  as  wish  to  become  members  are  requested  to  send  the  names  of  their  ships  and 
sums  immediately  to  Messrs.  Heath  &  Milner  in  South  Shields,  the  Brokers  to  the  Association,  or  to 
apply  to  them,  as  at  their  compting  house  upon  Mr.  Fairies'  Quay,  the  original  resolution  lies  for 
signature. 

Another  similar  Association  was  the  Unanimous  No.  1,  which  was  in  existence  in  April 
1799.  The  new  system  spread  rapidly,  for  Surtees^  states  that  *a  mode  for  the  mutual 
insurance  of  each  other's  ships  has  been  partially  adopted  in  South  Shields  for  at  least  fifty 
years,  and  during  the  late  war'  [i.e,  the  war  of  the  allies  which  culminated  in  the  final 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo]  '  was  carried  to  a  large  extent.  There  existed  nine  of 
these  Associations,  which  insured  each  other's  vessels  against  risks  by  sea  and  capture  to 
the  amount  of  £745,000 ;  the  value  of  these  vessels  would  exceed  that  sum  by  10  per  cent., 
and  they  would  be  worth  at  least  £825,000.  A  similar  mode  of  insurance  is  adopted  with 
regard  to  freights  and  cargo.'  He  estimates  that  within  half-a-century  this  system  had 
resulted  in  a  saving  to  the  shipowners  of  at  least  £100,000  over  the  old  method  of  insurance. 
Amoncrst  the  earlier  of  the  South  Shields  Societies  were  the  Coal  Trade  Association,  the 
Unanimous,  the  South  Shields  Protecting,  and  the  Eligible  Cargo.  Some  of  the  old  Insurance 
Club  calls  illustrate  risks  to  which  local  shipping  was  then  liable,  which  are  practically 
unknown  now.  A  call  made  by  the  Unanimous  No.  1  in  July  1818  was  on  account  of  the 
Sally,  Captain  Blenkinsopp,  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  a  sum  of  £775  being  found  due 
to  the  owner,  representing  £1  13s.  5d.  per  cent,  on  the  capital  covered.  In  March  the  same 
year  the  Independent  Insurance  paid  £282  in  salvage,  proctor's  charges,  and  law  expenses  on 
the  Ann,  Captain  Smart,  captured  by  the  enemy. 

A  rathet  curious  cause — the  development  of  colliery  tramroads  bringing  the  coal  to  staithes 
in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  and  thus  decreasing  the  employment  of  keelmen — led  to 
a  long  and  bitter  strike  in  1822,  in  which  both  seamen  and  keelmen  joined.  The  seamen 
ceased  work  on  October  24th,  and  proceeded  to  take  the  crews  from  some  of  the  vessels  lying 
at  the  spouts.    Thirty  of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested  and  placed  on  board  the  cutter  Swan 

^  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Durham^  ii.  96. 
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in  Peggy's  Hole,  being  subsequently  conveyed  to  Newcastle  under  a  strong  military  guard, 
and  there  tried  and  sentenced,  most  of  them  being  sent  to  serve  in  the  Navy.  Another 
formidable  strike  occurred  two  years  later,  which  resulted  in  the  formation,  on  October  5, 
1824,  of  the  South  Shields  Loyal  Standard  Association.  The  men  on  that  occasion  demanded 
an  increase  of  wages,  an  improved  manning  scale  by  tonnage,  payment  of  seamen  for  heaving 
ballast,  and  the  abolition  of  the  system  under  which  the  seamen  obtained  no  wages  if  the 
ship  was  lost  before  she  had  carried  freight.  There  were  several  threatening  demonstrations, 
and  at  South  Shields  the  magistrates  issued  warnings  against  disorder,  while  the  shipowners 
by  placard  reminded  the  men  that  it  was  *  death  as  a  felon '  to  plunder  anything  from  a 
vessel,  which,  they  held,  covered  the  unrigging  of  ships,  etc.  The  shipowners  brought  men 
and  lads  from  other  ports,  especially  from  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  and  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland.     Eventually  the  strike  failed,  like  so  many  of  its  predecessors. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1831  the  seamen  of  the  Tyne  demanded,  and  in  many  instances 
received,  an  advance  of  wages  from  £3  to  £4  per  London  voyage.  This  induced  many  men 
to  leave  their  ships  at  Hull,  London,  and  other  places  to  return  home,  thus  causing  a  glut 
of  seamen  at  Shields.  Directly  afterwards  came  a  great  depression  and  reduction  of  wages, 
against  which  the  local  seamen  came  out  on  strike,  and  endeavoured  to  intimidate  any  from 
accepting  lower  wages.  The  shipowners  applied  for  military  and  naval  assistance,  but  the 
Admiralty  declined  to  send  a  sloop  of  war  to  the  Port,  on  the  ground  that  the  funds  derived 
by  Newcastle  Corporation  from  the  river  *are  ample  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the 
Port,  if  a  proper  civil  force  were  embodied  and  the  necessary  expense  incurred.*  On  July 
22nd,  two  men  were  seriously  ill-treated  in  South  Shields  for  having  signed  on  below  £4, 
and  for  some  days  vessels  loaded  ready  for  sea  were  boarded  and  the  crews  threatened  with 
violence  if  they  did  not  leave  their  ships.  A  party  from  H.M.S.  Orestes  eventually  arrested 
sixteen  of  the  ringleaders,  who  were  sent  for  trial  to  Newcastle,  and  the  strike  shortly  after- 
wards collapsed.  The  depression  in  which  it  had  its  origin  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833,  when  several  local  witnesses  were  called. 
Robert  Anderson,  of  South  Shields,  stated  that  many  repairing  docks  were  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  owners  to  repair  their  ships.  He  also  gave  the  following 
interesting  comparison  of  the  cost  of  a  British  and  a  foreign  vessel  on  three  voyages  to  Memel, 
occupying  nine  months.  Both  ships  were  of  220  tons  burden,  the  British  ship  carrying  eight 
men  and  two  boys,  the  foreign  ship  ten  men.     The  voyage  account  was  as  under: — 


British  Ship. 

Master,  £8  8s.  per  mo. 
Mate,  X4  10s.  (m*)  per  mo. 
Carpenter,  i>4  10s.  per  mo. 
Cook,  £3  7s.  6d.  per  mo. 
4  men,  £3  per  mo. 
2  boys,  158.  per  mo.    . 
Provisions,  lid.  each  per  day 

Total 


.  £75  12 

0 

.   38  10 

0 

38  10 

0 

30  7 

6 

.  108  0 

0 

13  10 

0 

.  123  15 

0 

• 

.  £428  4 

6 

Foreign  Ship, 

Master,  £2  lOs.  per  mo.     . 
Mate,  £1  lOs.  per  mo. 
Carpenter,  £1  lOs  per  mo. 
Cook,  £1  2s.  6d.  per  mo.    . 
6  men  at  £1  per  mo. 
Provisions,  4d.  per  day 
Master's  perquisites  at  £6  158 
voyage   .... 

Total 


.  £22  10 

0 

13  10 

0 

13  10 

0 

.   10  2 

6 

54  0 

0 

45  0 

0 

}.  per 

.   20  5 

0 

.  £178  17 

6 

showing  a  difference  of  £249  7s.  on  the  three  voyages  in  favour  of  the  foreigner  in  consequence 
of  the  lower  wages  paid,  etc.  Thomas  Young,  of  South  Shields,  the  father  of  the  more  famous 
James  Young,  in  his  evidence,  roundly  declared  that  shipping  was  then  altogether  unprofitable. 
We  have  also  about  the  same  period  reports  of  meetings  of  shipowners  in  South  Shields  to 
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consider  the  best  means  of  improving  the  coal  trade.  Needless  to  say,  the  local  shipowners 
were  almost  to  a  man  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  which  formed  the  subject 
of  many  exciting  meetings  in  the  town,  and  the  test  question  at  several  of  the  earlier  elections 
for  the  Borough. 

Despite  these  occasional  depressions,  the  shipping  of  the  Port  was  fairly  prosperous  during 
the  early  part  of  last  century.  South  Shields  was  then  a  recognised  centre  of  the  whaling 
industry,  which  gave  its  name  to  a  famous  public-house-  in  Thrift  Street.  Whaling  was 
established  from  the  Tyne  as  early  as  November  1751,  when  the  Newcastle  Whale  Fishery 
Company  was  formed  with  a  substantial  capital,  and  the  ship  SvxiUow  was  despatched  in  the 
following  March,  returning  in  July  with  four  fish.  Perhaps  the  four  most  famous  local  whalers 
were  the  Cove  of  Cork,  built  in  Sunderland,  and  owned  and  commanded  for  many  years  by  the 
father  of  Sir  Charles  M.  Palmer;  the  Lord  Oambier,  406  tons,  owned  by  Thomas  Barker  &  Co., 
of  South  Shields,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Wareham ;  the  Orenville  Bay,  306  tons,  built 
in  1783,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Taylor;  and  the  Lady  Jane,  390  tons,  built  as  a  privateer 
in  1772,  owned  by  Matthew  Plumer,  of  Newcastle,  and  commanded  by  Captain  John  Harrison, 
of  Blyth.  In  the  late  autumn  of  1835  no  fewer  than  ten  whalers  from  the  Tyne  and  Hull 
were  caught  in  the  ice  in  Davis  Straits,  and  the  crews  of  many  endured  great  privations.  A 
public  meeting  in  Newcastle  Guildhall  on  December  24th  opened  a  fund  to  send  an  expedition 
to  their  aid.  Captain  James  Ross,  R.N.,  having  volunteered  to  take  command,  and  the  local 
whaler  the  Cove,  which  had  escaped  the  ice,  having  been  offered  and  accepted  for  the 
expedition.  She  was  not  required,  however.  The  Orenville  Bay,  Captain  Taylor,  managed  to 
get  into  open  water  on  December  16th,  and  reached  the  Tyne  on  January  6,  1836,  amid  great 
rejoicings,  having  on  board  three  fish  and  about  seventy  tons  of  oil.  The  Lady  Jane  had  been 
within  sight  of  the  Orenville  Bay  until  the  day  before  the  latter's  release,  when  a  current 
had  swept  her  to  the  westward,  and  embedded  her  deeply  in  the  ice.  She  remained  fast  until 
February  19th,  when  a  gale  broke  up  the  floe,  and  drove  her  into  the  open  sea  in  oT  25'  N. 
lat.,  52  W.  long.  Her  provisions  were  practically  exhausted,  and  a  disastrous  outbreak  of 
scurvy  had  carried  oflF  twenty-seven  of  the  crew.  The  surgeon.  Dr.  Williamson,  of  South 
Shields  (who  died  in  London  in  March  1899),  gained  high  praise  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
crew.  When  the  vessel  reached  Stromness  in  the  Orkneys,  of  the  whole  sixty-five  hands,  only 
eight  were  able  to  crawl  alone,  including  the  captain  and  doctor.  Soon  afterwards  the  trade 
became  entirely  extinct. 

The  prosperity  of  the  shipping  trade  is  indicated  by  the  growth  of  the  local  Insurance 
Chibs.  By  1827  the  South  Shields  Clubs  included  the  Coal  Trade  Association,  and  Eligible, 
(cargo  and  freight),  with  T.  Adams  as  Secretary;  the  Unanimous,  Amicable,  Nautical,  and 
Impartial  (cargo  and  freight),  with  Geo.  Potts  as  Secretary ;  the  South  Shields  Protecting ; 
the  Maritime,  T.  Fowler,  Secretary ;  and  the  Premium,  Jos.  Watson,  Secretary.  North  Shields 
iit  that  time  had  the  Friendly,  Shipowners'  Protecting,  Star  (cargo),  Tynemouth  and  United, 
with  J.  H.  Richardson  as  Secretary;  the  British  (cargo)  and  Protecting,  Thomas  Hay;  the 
British,  Jos.  Scott ;  the  Eligible,  John  Stacker;  the  Friendly  (freight  and  cargo),  Jos.  Bulmer ; 
the  Hope  (cargo),  Jos.  Taylor ;  the  Nautical,  John  Stalker ;  and  the  Union,  Janies  Hudson, 
a  total  for  the  two  Boroughs  of  twenty-one  Associations,  of  which  eight  were  in  South  Shields 
and  thirteen  in  North  Shields.  The  North  of  England  Marine  Insurance  Company  was 
formed  on  August  5,  1836,  John  Clay,  John  Eden,  George  Potts,  James  Edwards,  George 
Metcalfe,  and  Chris.  Thew,  of  South  Shields,  and  Jos.  Straker,  of  North  Shields,  sub- 
scribers, with  £150,000  capital.     The  Demurrage  and  Freight  Association,  *for  more  easily 
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recovering  demurrage  and  freight/  was  formed  at  the  office  of  C.  A.  Wawn,  East  Street,  South 
Shields,  in  March  1839.  By  1844  South  Shields  had  twelve  Societies  and  North  Shields 
fourteen,  while  four  years  later  the  numbers  were  eleven  and  sixteen  respectively.  By  the 
middle  of  last  century  there  were  the  following  South  Shields  Clubs  in  existence : — 


Club. 
Anchor 
Atlas  A 1    . 
British  Insurance 
Coal  Trade 
Friendly    . 

Maritime  and  Mercantile 
Nautical     . 
Port  of  Tyne  Al 
Shields  Marine  . 
Standard 

Star  Al      .  . 

Sun    . 
Total  Loss. 
Unanimous 


Secretary. 
George  Stout 
G.  D.  Robson 
George  Stout 
John  Davison 
W.  Bainhridge,  Junr.     . 
J.  W.  Lamb  . 
George  Potts 
George  Stout  and  W.  Bainbi  idge 
G.  A.  Tate     ... 
J.  W.  Lamb 
George  Lyall 
C.  A   Wawn 
W.  J.  Stout . 
George  Potts 

Total 


Capital. 
£50,000 
40,000 
50,000 
125,000 
50,000 
58,000 
72,000 
40,000 
40,000 
68,000 
75,000 
75,000 
10,000 
54,000 

£807,000 


The  following  dealt  only  with  casualties  not  covered  by  ordinary  insurance  : — 


Club. 


The  British  and  Friendly  Protecting 
The  Maritime  Safeguard  Protecting 
South  Shields  Protecting  Society 


Secretary. 
G.  Stout 
G.  Potts 


Total 


Capital. 
£400,000 
125,000 
1,200,000 

£1,725,000 


There  were  also  the  following  Freight  and  Outfit  Clubs : — 


Club. 
British  and  Friendly  . 
Eligible 

Imperial  (and  Cargo)  . 
Maritime  and  Mercantile 
South  Shields  A 1 
Sun     ..... 


Secretary. 
William  Bainhridge,  Junr. 
J.  Davison 
G.  Potts     . 
J.  W.  Lamb 
George  Lyall 
C.  A.  Wawn 


Total 


Keels. 
1100 
2600 
2000 
1100 
.  700 
*1000 

8500 


The  old  Clubs  all  commenced  at  noon  on  February  20th,  a  survival  of  the  days  when  all 
shipping  was  laid  up  in  the  winter,  and  the  vessels  *  fitted  out  *  in  the  spring  for  the  coal  trade, 
the  whale  fishery,  or  foreign  voyages,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  Freight  and  Cargo  Clubs  also 
recalled  the  days  when  shipowners  were  not  content  merely  to  charter  their  vessels  to  others, 
but  were  themselves  the  merchants,  buying  the  cargo  of  coal  in  Newcastle,  and  selling  it  again 
in  London.  The  Club  or '  'Sociation  *  dinner  was  always  held  in  February,  on  or  about  the  same 
date.  Each  member  was  in  the  early  days  expected  to  take  a  ticket  (the  price  being  usually 
7s.  6d.)  for  each  vessel  he  had  insured  in  the  Club  or  Association.  The  surplus  tickets  he 
distributed  to  his  captains  who  happened  to  be  in  port,  or  failing  them,  to  friends  or  tradesmoL 
Consequently,  it  was  often  a  rather  heterogeneous  company  which  assembled  round  the  festive 
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board.  The  Club  dinner  commenced  about  2  p.m.,  and  continued  for  an  indefinite  period. 
We  have  heard  of  them  occasionally  lasting  a  week,  according  to  the  liquid  capacity  and  staying 
powers  of  the  guests.  Shipowners  of  to-day  would  despise  and  contemn  these  festive  gatherings 
as  plebeian  and  commonplace.  There  was  neither  menu  nor  wine-list :  simply  plain,  substantial, 
English  fare,  with  an  abundance  of  good  liquor  to  wash  it  down,  usually  port  and  sherry  in  the 
earlier  stages,  and  '  something  short '  as  the  evening  wore  on.  A  local  poet,  in  a  song  *  specially 
written  for  the  Equitable  Freight  and  Outfit  Association,'  but  of  unknown  date,  thus  enumerates 
the  attractions  of  the  dinner : — 

*  We  are  all  outfitting  boys,  all  outfitting, 
Provisions  we've  been  stowing  in, 
Prime  Beef  and  Pork  and  Rum  and  Gin, 

For  the  day's  outfitting. 
Our  captain  bold  has  come  on  board 
To  serve  each  man  his  ration, 
With  "  Equitable  "  charts  well  stored 

Commands  th'  Association. 
We  are  all  outfitting  boys,  all  outfitting, 
We  are  aH  outfitting  boys,  in  th'  Insurance  'Sociation.' 

It  may  not  be  making  too  bold  an  assertion  to  claim,  that  to  the  Shields  Insurance  Clubs 
was  due  the  inception  of  what  are  to-day  two  important  Government  institutions  in  connection 
with  shipping,  the  holding  of  inquiries  into  wrecks  and  casualties,  and  the  examination  of 
seamen  for  certificates  of  competency  as  masters  and  officers.  The  Committee  of  the  Insurance 
Clubs,  largely  composed  of  men  with  practical  experience  as  shipmasters,  fulfilled  for  long, 
in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  functions  analogous  to  those  discharged  by  Board  of  Trade 
inquiries  to-day,  in  investigating  the  causes  of  loss  or  damage  to  the  vessels  insured  with  them. 
The  inquiries  were  searching  and  the  penalties  severe,  as  many  an  erring  skipper  found  to 
his  cost.  For  some  time  prior  to  1837  the  Marine  Insurance  Associations  of  South  Shields 
had  discussed  the  question  of  adopting  some  satisfactory  test  of  the  ability  and  competency  of 
the  men  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  ships  insured  by  them.  Eventually  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  question.  Its  report,  dated  October  3rd  that  year,  recommended 
the  formation  of  the  South  Shields  Coasting  Board,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  twelve  persons 
resident  in  the  Borough  of  South  Shields,  of  whom  nine  must  be  experienced  seamen,  having 
spent  at  least  seven  years  in  the  coasting  and  foreign  trades,  and  who  did  not  at  their  appoint- 
ment go  to  sea;  two  landsmen  competent  to  examine  on  matters  relating  to  charter-parties, 
bills  of  lading,  etc. ;  and  one  person  qualified  to  examine  in  plane  trigonometry,  navigation, 
and  nautical  astronomy.  The  members  were  to  be  elected  annually,  at  meetings  of  the  South 
Shields  Mutual  Insurance  Clubs  called  specially  for  the  purpose.  The  Board  was  to  sit  once 
or  twice  a  week,  six  members  to  be  present,  to  examine  persons  wishing  to  qualify  as  masters 
of  ships.  The  certificates  were  of  three  classes.  In  the  first  class,  for  the  coasting  trade  only, 
the  candidates  were  to  be  examined  as  to  age,  servitude,  and  good  conduct,  their  knowledge 
of  the  coast,  its  dangers,  and  whatever  related  to  practical  seamanship  in  general.  For  the 
second-class  certificate,  intended  for  coasting  and  foreign  trades,  including  the  Baltic,  Arch- 
angel, North  America,  and  the  Mediterranean,  candidates  were  to  be  examined  in  the 
subjects  specified  for  the  first-class  certificate,  in  plane  navigation,  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  sea-charts,  also  the  nature  of  charter-parties,  bills  of  lading,  etc.  The  third  and  highest 
class  of  certificate  required  the  candidate  not  only  to  have  passed  the  examinations  speci- 
fied for  the  other  two  classes,  but  also  to   possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  navigation  in 
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all  its  branches  by  lunars  and  chronometers.  Applicants  passing  the  first-class  examination 
were  to  pay  a  fee  of  a  guinea,  the  second-class  two  guineas,  and  the  third-class  three 
guineas  for  their  certificates.  A  majority  of  the  Board  sitting  to  concur  in  the  rejection 
of  any  candidate.  Masters  actually  acting  as  such  before  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
were  required  to  attend  within  twelve  months  and  be  furnished  with  certificates  on  proving 
previous  good  conduct  and  experience  from  the  trades  they  had  been  employed  in  as  masters, 
without,  being  required  to  undergo  any  other  examination.  These  certificates  of  service  were 
to  be  different  from  the  other  certificates,  and  were  to  be  charged  a  fee  of  5s.  only. 

This  scheme  was  adopted,  and  the  Board  elected  early  in  1838,  two  members  from  each 
of  the  Mutual  Insurance  Clubs  in  South  Shields  forming  the  elective  body.  The  first 
examination  was  held  on  August  19,  1838.  The  masters  of  all  ships  insured  in  the  South 
Shields  Clubs  were  required  to  hold  the  certificate  of  the  Coasting  Board,  in  default  of  which 
5  per  cent,  additional  insurance  was  charged  upon  the  vessels.  The  Tyne  pilots  were  also 
required  to  hold  the  Board's  certificate.  In  the  first  year  46  candidates  received  a  cer- 
tificate, and  up  to  its  substitution  in  1851  a  total  of  615  certificates  were  granted,  a  larger 
number  than  at  any  other  port  except  London.  The  Boaj'd  was  widely  copied  in  other 
ports,  and  eventually  became  the  model  on  which  the  Government  scheme  of  examination 
for  nautical  certificates  was  based.  In  1844  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade 
had  its  attention  attracted  to  the  question  of  instituting  examinations  for  sea-going  cer- 
tificates, and  applied  both  to  the  South  Shields  Board  and  the  Trinity  House  of  Newcastle 
for  information.  Trinity  House  on  April  10,  1844,  agreed  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a 
plan  for  the  formation  of  a  general  board  of  examination.  The  outcome  of  the  movement 
was  the  embodiment,  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  of  1850,  of  a  national  scheme  of  exami- 
nation for  certificates  for  foreign-going  masters.  The  Bill,  as  brought  in,  proposed  to  abolish 
the  local  examinations,  and  the  South  Shields  shipowners,  in  June  that  year,  petitioned  in 
favour  of  the  retention  of  South  Shields  as  an  examining  centre  for  masters  and  mates. 
This  was  eventually  agreed  to,  and  the  Local  Marine  Board  was  created,  as  before  mentioned. 
After  the  establishment  of  these  official  examinations  the  old  voluntary  Board  continued 
to  exist  for  some  time,  granting  certificates  for  the  coasting  trade  only,  and  being  known  as 
the  Coasting  Marine  Board.     George  Lyall,  elected  on  April  27,  1849,  was  its  last  secretary. 

It  is  rather  curious  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  Shields  seamen  came  out  on  strike  asrainst 
the  first  Mercantile  Marine  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  January  1,  1851,  specially  designed 
as  it  was  for  their  benefit.  The  seamen  objected  to  signing  the  official  articles,  with  the  twenty- 
two  regulations  thereto  attached,  and  to  the  formation  of  shipping  offices  and  the  appointment 
of  shipping  masters.  They  also  demanded  a  wage  of  £4  10s.  per  London  voyage  in  the  winter 
months  and  £3  10s.  per  voyage  from  April  1st  to  October  1st,  with  £3  per  month  in  the  foreign 
trade  (in  which  provisions  were  found).  The  shipowners  offered  £4  and  £3  respectively  in  the 
London  trade.  The  strike  was  characterised  by  a  considerable  amount  of  disorder,  200  special 
constables  being  sworn  in  in  South  Shields.  The  shipowners  obtained  men  from  other  ports, 
especially  from  the  Shetlands,  and  on  several  occasions  ' black-leg'  seamen  and  'half-marrows' 
{i.e.  not  competent  seamen),  who  had  signed  on  the  new  articles,  were  mobbed  and  tarred  and 
feathered.  At  a  meeting  in  South  Shields  Market-Place  on  January  24,  1851,  a  new  Union  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  Seamen's  Friendly  Association  (better  known  as  'the  Penny 
Fund '),  which  only  lasted  five  or  six  years.  A  petition  was  also  adopted  to  the  Cbmmittee  of 
the  Council  on  Trade,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Act,  and  a  deputation  appointed 
to  present  it.     The  deputation  was  received  on  February  18th,  being  introduced  by  J.  T.  Wawn, 
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the  Borough  Member,  and  Joseph  Hume,  the  veteran  reformer.  In  reply  to  the  deputation 
the  Government  gave  a  pledge  that  the  obnoxious  schedules  should  be  reconsidered,  and  the 
men  resumed  work  under  protest,  but  not  until  they  had  burned  in  effigy  Mr.  Labouchere, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  had  carried  the  Bill  through  Parliament. 

The  agitation  on  the  wages  question  was  renewed  in  August  1853,  when  the  men  de- 
manded that  the  shipping  offices  established  that  year  in  North  and  South  Shields  by  the 
shipowners,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  engaging  of  crews,  should  be  closed.  They  also  put 
forward  a  manning  scale,  which  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote,  as  illustrating  the  size  and 
personnel  of  the  old  sailing  colliers  in  their  latest  development.  They  demanded  that  the  crews 
carried,  in  addition  to  master  and  mate,  should  be  as  follows : — 
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A  national  conference  of  seamen,  the  first  ever  held,  we  believe,  was  convened  in  South  Shields 
on  February  20,  1854,  and  as  a  result  of  its  deliberations  a  strike  was  entered  upon,  which  again 
was  marked  by  a  terrible  tragedy.  On  March  23rd  Charles  Dixon,  who  had  signed  on  through 
the  shipping  office,  was  assailed  in  the  Market-Place  by  James  Wilson,  who  denounced  him  as  a 
black-leg,  and,  in  the  quarrel  which  ensued,  so  ill-used  him  that  Dixon  died  shortly  afterwards. 
Wilson  was  subsequently  sentenced  to  two  months'  hard  labour.  The  strike  continued  until 
April  4th,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  attaining  its  object.  It  resulted  in  the  formation  in  Septem- 
ber 1855  of  the  Shields  Seamen's  United  Association,  which  demanded  an  advance  of  wages  to 
£6  for  the  London  voyage,  and  other  voyages  in  proportion,  but  without  success.  Several  sub- 
sequent strikes  also,  as  a  rule,  ended  unsuccessfully  for  the  seamen. 

One  curious  feature  of  the  Shields  sailing  collier  fleet  was  the  number  of  old  vessels  it 
contained.  One  of  these,  possessing  a  romantic  history,  was  the  Betsy  Cairns,  which,  an  old 
and  hardy  tradition  of  the  Port  insisted,  was  the  vessel  in  which  William  of  Orange  came  over 
at  the  time  of  *  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688 '  to  assume  the  crown,  her  name  being  originally 
the  Princess  Mary.  Unfortunately,  the  irrefutable  evidence  of  Lloyd's  shows  this  to  have  been 
but  a  pleasant  fiction,  since  the  vessel  was  not  in  existence  at  that  date.  Macaulay,  whose 
knowledge  of  all  questions  relating  to  King  William  IIL  must  be  regarded  as  absolute,  also 
exploded  the  tradition,  for  in  a  letter  to  a  Tyneside  correspondent  who  had  called  his  attention 
to  the  story,  he  says,  under  date  January  31,  1856 :  *  There  must  be  some  mistake  about  the 
ship  you  mention.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  voyage  of  William  from  Helvoetsluys  to  Torbay 
in  1688  was  performed,  not  in  a  yacht,  but  on  a  man-of-war,  named  the  Brill.'  The  vessel, 
however,  was  certainly  a  Royal  yacht  during  the  reigns  of  William,  Anne,  and  George  I.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  she  was  sold  to  the  Messrs.  Walter,  of  London,  rechristened 
the  Betsy  Cairns,  and  engaged  in  the  West  Indies  trade,  being  famous  as  a  lucky  ship  and  a 
fast  sailer.  She  subsequently  came  into  possession  of  Messrs.  Carlens,  of  London,  who  employed 
her  as  a  Tyne  collier,  and  about  1825  she  was  purchased  by  Mr.  George  Finch  Wilson,  of  South 
Shields,  by  whom  she  continued  to  be  employed  in  the  Tyne  coal  trade  until  her  loss  on  the 
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Black  Middens  in  a  gale,  accompanied  by  a  severe  frost  and  snowstorm,  on  February  17,  1827, 
when  she  was  137  years  old.     She  is  thus  described  in  Lloyd's  Register  for  1811-12; — 

'  Betsp  Cnims,  ship,  176  tons,  Ciiptain  N.  Carleii ;  owners,  cuptain  and  others,  built  at  King's  Yard 
1690,  crew  12,  rebuilt  172-2,  raised  and  thoroughly  repaired  1802,  some  repairs  1807,  four  twelve- 
tarronades.     Class  Al,  surveyed  1809,  in  Plymouth  transport  service.' 

She  was  80  feet  3  inches  long.  23  feet  iu  breadth  below  the  main  wales,  had  two  decks  with 
6J  feet  space  between,  was  carvel-built  without  galleries,  square  sterned.  and  devoid  of  figure- 
head; she  had  two  masts  and  a  trysail,  and  was  square  rigged,  with  a  standing  bowsprit. 
The  remnant  of  the  original  ship  was  of  very  line  oa,k,  richly  and  profusely  carved,  and  with 
age  it  was  nearly  as  black  as  ebony.  The  fragments  were  literally  scrambled  for  by  the 
population,  and  sold  at  exorbitant  prices  by   the  lucky  possessors.     Nearly  all  the  Orange 


West  Di«k  Sliipyard  about  ISai. 

lodges  in  the  kingdom  applied  for  portions.  Each  member  of  the  Newcastle  Corporation 
was  presented  with  a  snuff-box  mode  from  her  timl)ers,  and  similar  snuft'- boxes  were  also 
numerous  in  the  coal  trade. 

Amongst  other  famous  old  Shields  colliers  which  were  afloat  until  after  the  middle  of  last 
century  may  be  mentioned  the  Free  Love  of  329  tons,  built  at  Whitby  in  1745,  single  deck 
with  beams,  carrying  a  crew  of  sixteen,  armed  with  eight  9-pounder8,  and  classed  El  in  the 
London  transport  service.  It  was  in  this  vessel  that  Captain  Cook  spent  the  Srst  two  yean 
of  his  apprenticeship,  sailing  between  the  Tyne  and  London.  The  Brotherly  Love,  built  at 
Ipswich  in  17'i4,  was  long  owned  by  Mr.  James  Young,  of  the  West  Docks,  who  inherited 
her  from  his  father.  She  was  run  down  in  the  Elbe  on  July  16,  1878,  when  114  years  old. 
Another  of  Young's  vessels  was  the  Trtte  Love,  built  as  a  privateer  at  Philadelphia  ia  1774, 
captured  by  the  British  during  the  War  of  Independence,  and  subsequently  for  many  ymn 
a  whaler,  making  over  seventy  voy^es  to  the  Greenland  seas,  the  last  to  Davis  Straits  in 
1866.  She  was  thereafter  employed  in  the  Tyne  coal  trade.  In  1887  she  put  into  Brixbain 
while  on  her  way  from  Shields  to  Tarragona  with  coal,  the  crew  having  refused  daty  on 
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the  ground  that  she  was  imseaworthy.  She  was  surveyed  and  certified  seaworthy,  and 
proceeded.  How  the  veteran  voyager  ended  her  days  is  not  quite  clear.  From  evidence 
given  in  the  Admiralty  Court  in  1897,  it  seems  probable  that  a  Thames  coal  hulk  which 
had  been  run  down  was  the  shell  of  the  True  Love,  then  123  years  old.  Mr.  Young  also  OAvned 
the  Amphitrite,  built  in  1776  for  Mr.  Peter  Dale  of  South  Shields  (grandfather  of  the  late 
Alderman  J.  B.  Dale).  The  Amphitrite  continued  to  carry  cargo  until  1888,  when  at  the  age 
of  112  she  was  converted  into  a  coal  hulk.  Other  old  Shields  colliers  included  the  Peggy, 
built  at  Baltimore  in  1768,  on  which  Jack  Crawford,  the  hero  of  Camperdown,  served  his 
apprenticeship,  and  which  continued  to  be  employed  in  the  Tyne  Coal  Trade  until  well  over  a 
century  old;  the  Liberty  and  Property,  built  in  1752,  which  met  her  end  in  September  1856, 
at  the  age  of  104,  by  stranding  on  the  Island  of  Gothland ;  the  Volunteer,  originally  a  whaler, 
built  at  Whitby  in  1756,  and  afterwards  a  transport;  and  the  William  and  James,  built  at 
Ipswich  in  1763,  and  engaged  for  quite  a  century  in  the  coal  trade.  The  latter  was  in  1867  sold 
to  a  new  owner  with  the  assurance  that  she  had  never  been  ashore  or  lost  a  single  life.  A  local 
journal  states  that  on  January  4,  1850,  the  William  and  Anne,  of  London,  which  was  engaged 
at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1779,  was  loading  in  Shields  Harbour  for  Spain.  A  local  register, 
compiled  about  1850,  gave  the  following  list  of  vessels  built  during  the  eighteenth  century  and 
then  owned  in  Shields  alone : — 


Ship. 
Liberty  and  Property 

Rip. 
Bq. 

Tonnage. 
273 

Where  Built. 

Year. 

Whitby 

1752 

Liddell     .... 

Snow 

328 

So.  Shields    . 

1761 

Elizabeth  and  Sarah 

Bq. 

330 

Newcastle 

1762 

Prince  of  Wales 

Snow 

180 

London 

1762 

Charlotte 

?> 

226 

Caerinarthen 

1763 

Robei't  and  Margaret 

>> 

286 

Newcastle 

1763 

Brotherly  Love 

»> 

214 

Ipswich 

1764 

Seven  Brothers 

>> 

304 

Moville 

1764 

Peggy       .... 

>» 

226 

Baltimore 

1768       1 

Providence 

Brig 

276 

So.  Shields    . 

1772 

Cumberland 

jy 

284 

So.  Shields     . 

1777       ! 

Dorothys. 

Snow 

173 

Newcastle 

1777 

Harrisons 

Brig 

295 

So.  Shields     . 

1785       1 

Brodrick  .... 

Snow 
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So.  Shields    . 

1786       ' 

Not  a  few  Tyne-built  vessels  were  engaged  in  Arctic  exploration,  one  of  the  latest  of  them 
being  the  barque  Ptarmigan,  of  South  Shields,  which  in  February  1850  was  purchased  by  the 
Government  and  fitted  out  as  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Franklin  Relief  Expedition. 


FROM   SAIL  TO  STEAM. 


The  second  decade  of  last  century  witnessed  an  innovation  in  shipping  matters  eventually 
destined  to  bring  in  its  train  a  complete  revolution  of  the  old  order  of  things.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  collier  ships,  being  entirely  dependent  on  their  sail  power,  had,  as  a  rule,  to  lie  up  a 
good  part  of  the  winter,  and  were  also  greatly  delayed  in  entering  and  leaving  the  Harbour  by 
adverse  conditions  of  wind  and  tide.     When  the  wind  did  not  serve  out  of  the  Harbour,  the 
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vessels  had  to  be  *  foyed/  a  difficult  and  dangerous  occupation  which  has  bestowed  its  name 
upon  the  men  who  now  wait  upon  incoming  ships,  although  the  practice  itself  is  unknown.  In 
foying  a  ship,  the  foymen  rowed  ahead  in  a  small  boat  and  at  a  warp's  length  dropped  a  kedge 
anchor,  which,  being  hove  upon  by  the  ship's  windlass,  brought  her  up  to  a  position  nearly  over 
it.  The  kedge  was  then  weighed,  carried  forward,  and  again  dropped  and  hauled  upon,  the 
process  being  repeated  until  sufficient  seaway  had  been  attained  by  the  vessel.  At  best,  however, 
this  was  a  slow  and  costly  method. 

In  1813,  the  year  after  Henry  BelFs  Comet  had  demonstrated  on  the  Clyde  the  possibilities 
of  steam  propulsion,  there  appeared  *  a  proposal  for  building  a  steam  packet  on  the  Tyne,'  in- 
volving the  formation  of  a  company  with  a  capital  of  £2000  in  £25  shares  to  build  a  Steamboat 
for  passenger  and  goods  traffic  on  the  river,  in  substitution  for  the  wherries  and  *  comfortables ' 
— sculler-boats  with  a  cover  or  cabin  over  the  stern — in  which  that  traffic  had  hitherto  been 
carried  on.  The  boat  was  to  leave  Newcastle  and  return  from  North  and  South  Shields  twice 
per  day  at  fixed  hoin*s,  at  fares  of,  for  the  best  cabin  (including  the  use  of  books  and  magazines), 
Is.,  steerage  6d.  She  would  travel  five  miles  per  hour  with  wind  and  tide  against  her,  or  eight 
miles  with  both  in  her  favour.  The  prospectus  stated  that  there  were  then  fifteen  coaches  and 
fourteen  gigs  employed  in  carrying  passengers  between  Newcastle  and  Shields,  as  well  as 
fourteen  comfortables.  The  estimated  earnings  of  the  boat  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  were 
£2234,  and  the  running  expenses  £600,  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of  £1634.  Whether  this 
prospectus  referred  to  the  Tytie  Steam  Packet,  afterwards  known  as  the  Perseverance,  is  not 
certain.  That  craft,  the  first  steamer  built  on  the  Tyne  and  the  seventeenth  in  the  world,  was 
launched  at  Gateshead  on  Monday,  February  21,  1814.  She  was  fitted  with  a  three  horse-power 
engine,  and  made  her  trial  trip  on  Ascension  Day,  May  19th,  when  she  joined  the  Mayor's 
procession  on  the  river  and  created  a  tremendous  sensation.  The  Perseverance  commenced 
plying  regularly  between  Shields  and  Newcastle  in  the  Race  Week  of  1814,  her  first  daily  trip 
being  made  on  Monday,  June  20th.  The  Tyne  was  thus  the  first  English  river  to  commence 
a  regular  passenger  traffic  by  steamboat.  To  the  Perseverance  was  added  in  the  same  year  the 
Swift,  a  similar  craft,  but  the  passenger  service  proved  a  financial  failure,  and  after  pljdng  for 
two  years  the  steamers  were  laid  up. 

In  1816  the  two  steamers  were  purchased  by  one  of  the  original  shareholders,  Mr.  Joseph 
Price,  of  Gateshead,  who  again  started  a  passenger  and  goods  service,  but  with  no  better  result. 
Mr.  Price  then  conceived  the  idea  that  steamers  might  be  usefully  employed  in  towing  vessels 
in  and  out  of  the  harbour,  so  as  to  prevent  the  delays  then  entailed  by  wind  and  weather. 
After  surmounting  many  difficulties  he  made,  in  1818,  an  experiment  with  the  Friends 
Adventurer  (Captain  Copeland),  a  Hull  trader,  which  was  lying  loaded  at  Newcastle  Quay. 
Everything  answered  as  well  as  could  be  hoped,  and  the  vessel  was  towed  two  miles  over 
the  bar,  or  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles  in  all,  in  two  hours  ten  minutes,  the  wind  being 
against  her  all  the  way.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  vessel  being  towed  by  steam- 
power,  but  the  practice  was  soon  generally  adopted  on  the  Tyne.  Mr.  Price  was  enter- 
tained to  dinner,  and  presented  with  a  silver  tankard  by  the  shipowners  and  the  'Coal 
Trade,'  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  departure  he  had  initiated.  One  result  of 
the  innovation  was,  however,  a  strike  of  seamen,  which  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1819, 
and  was  imfortunately  attended  by  bloodshed.  The  men,  whose  wages  had  already  been 
seriously  reduced  by  the  depression  in  shipping,  feared  that  the  adoption  of  steam  towage 
would  still  further  reduce  them,  and  demanded  an  immediate  increase.  The  keelmen  joined 
the  sailors  in  refusing  to  load  ships  or  allow  them  to  proceed  to  sea  exoept  on  the  men's 
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terms.  On  October  14th,  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  Archibald  Reed,  brought  down  the  river  to 
North  Shields,  in  the  Speedwell  steam-packet,  a  strong  force  of  constables,  who  were  reinforced 
by  the  mariners  from  the  men-o'-war  in  the  harbour.  A  mob  of  sailors  belonging  both  North 
and  South  Shields  attacked  the  Speedwell  as  she  lay  at  the  New  Quay,  the  steersman  and 
several  constables  being  hurt.  The  marines  then  fired  on  the  mob,  a  man  named  Joseph 
Claxton  being  shot.  This  exasperated  the  crowd,  which  attacked  and  wrecked  the  Northumber- 
land Hotel,  the  Mayor  and  magistrates  narrowly  escaping  from  the  back  of  the  hotel,  while  the 
officers  in  the  steamboat  took  flight  across  the  river  in  boats  to  South  Shields.  After  a  five  days' 
inquest,  the  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  *  justifiable  homicide'  in  the  case  of  Claxton. 

The  successful  adoption  of  steamboats  for  towing  and  river  work  soon  led  to  experiments 
in  their  use  for  sea-going  purposes.  The  Rapid,  a  paddle-boat,  so  small  that  she  could 
only  carry  sufficient  coal  for  the  trip  one  way,  and  very  few  passengers,  left  the  Tyne  for 
London  on  August  11,  1823.  She  broke  down  off  Whitby,  where  the  passengers  had  to  be 
landed.  In  May  1824,  however,  another  attempt  was  successfully  made,  the  trip  to  London 
occupying  56  hours  and  the  return  60  hours.  Her  next  run  was  made  in  53i  hours  from  the 
Tyne  to  the  Thames,  but  on  the  return  she  was  beset  by  fog  and  the  voyage  lasted  from 
Saturday  to  the  following  Wednesday.  In  1825  she  was  sold  for  service  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  first  regular  Tyne  and  London  steamer  was  the  Hylton  Jolliffe,  which  left  London  on  her 
first  trip  on  June  6,  1827,  reaching  the  Tyne  on  the  8th.  She  was  a  double-engined  boat,  her 
engines  being  of  100  horse-power.  She  was  followed  in  1829  by  the  Tourist  steam-packet, 
which  arrived  in  the  Tyne  for  the  first  time  in  May  of  that  year.  Another  early  boat  between 
the  Tyne  and  London  was  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  which  carried  goods  and  passengers.  In 
July  1831  this  boat  made  a  record  trip.  She  left  Newcastle  Quay  at  9  p.m.  on  Sunday,  July 
3rd,  arriving  in  London  at  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  discharged  her  cargo  and  reloaded,  left  London 
at  11  P.M.  on  Tuesday,  and  was  in  Shields  Harbour  at  3  p.m.  on  Thursday,  having  performed 
the  voyage  from  Shields  to  London  and  back  six  hours  within  the  four  days,  a  despatch  un- 
precedented at  that  time  in  sea  travelling.  In  1824  a  regular  steam-packet  service  was 
established  between  the  Tyne  and  Leith  by  the  Newcastle,  In  1827  another  Rapid,  and  in 
April  1828  the  Ardincaple  were  also  running  once  a  week  on  the  same  service.  The  Newcastle 
and  Hamburg  Steam  Shipping  Company  was  established  in  April  1839,  and  the  first  direct 
steam  vessel  from  the  Tyne  to  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam,  named  the  Clyde,  left  Shields 
Harbour  on  May  Gth  that  year.  In  1827  there  were  23  steamers  of  505  tons  aggregate  owned 
on  the  Tyne,  14  with  an  aggregate  register  tonnage  of  298  tons  at  Newcastle,  5  aggregating  104 
tons  register  at  North  Shields,  and  4  aggregating  103  tons  at  South  Shields.  The  largest  was 
the  Britannia,  of  45  tons,  belonging  to  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  of  South  Shields.  By  1834  Trinity 
House  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  there  were  upwards  of  100  steamboats  engaged  in 
towing  alone  upon  the  Tyne. 

The  application  of  steam  to  the  sea  carriage  of  coal  was  a  direct  outcome  of  the  serious 
competition  with  which  the  coal  trade  of  the  Port  was  menaced  in  the  early  forties.  Railways, 
originally  designed  merely  as  feeders  for  the  sailing  collier,  became  its  rival.  Coal  was  being 
carried  from  the  South  Durham  collieries  to  London  for  as  low  as  5s.  per  ton,  while  the  railway- 
borne  coal  also  escaped  various  dues  and  imposts  levied  on  that  brought  into  London  by  sea. 
The  shipowners  of  the  Tyne  began  to  cast  about  for  some  means  of  successfully  encountering 
this  opposition,  and,  as  one  expedient,  steamships  were  tentatively  adopted  for  the  carriage  of  coal. 
The  first  experiment  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the  Bedlington  Coal  Company,  who  shipped 
most  of  their  output  on  the  Tyne,  but  found  railway  carriage  thereon  too  costly,  while  the  Blyth 
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harbour  had  not  then  been  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  the  coal  to  be  shipped  direct.  The 
Company  commissioned  Mr.  T.  D.  Marshall,  of  South  Shields,  to  build  a  steamer  for  carrying 
loaded  coal-waggons  from  Blyth  to  discharge  into  the  colliers  in  Shields  Harbour.  The  out- 
come was  the  iron  twin-screw  steamer  Bedlingfon,  of  400  tons  builders  measurement,  launched 
on  March  24, 1842,  and  notable  as  the  first  iron  twin-screw  steamer  of  which  there  is  any  record. 
She  is  thus  described  in  Lloyd's  Register  for  1843,  under  the  head  of  *  Steam  Vessels  built  of 
Iron ' : — 

Ship.  Master.  Tons.        Builded.  Owners.  Port.  Voyage. 

1.   Bedlington.       Whale,  M.C.,  42.        214.       S.  Shlds.        Bedlington  Coal  Co.        Newcastle.  Blyth. 

The  Register  only  contains  the  names  of  sixteen  iron  vessels  in  all  for  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  of  which  only  eight  were  steamers,  the  largest  being  the  Royal  Sovereign,  of  Glasgow, 
and  the  Bedlington  ranking  second  in  point  of  tonnage.  The  Bedlington  was  a  v6ssel  of  great 
length  as  ships  went  then,  with  a  side-lever  engine  of  40  nominal,  60  actual  horse-power,  also 
built  by  Mr.  Marshall,  placed  athwartships  in  the  stern,  while  the  boilers  were  at  the  extreme 
forepart  of  the  hold  ;  the  steam  and  feed  pipes  passing  along  the  sides  of  the  ship.  The 
propellers  were  of  malleable  iron.  Her  deck  Consisted  of  great  open  hatchways,  and  in  the  hold 
were  laid  three  lines  of  rails,  while  on  deck  was  a  large  steam-derrick  by  which  the  loaded  coal- 
waggons  were  lifted  from  the  colliery  lines  at  Blyth,  and  placed  in  the  hold,  with  their  contents 
intact,  so  as  to  avoid  loss  of  coal  by  breakage,  etc.,  the  same  crane  raising  the  waggons  and 
placing  them  over  the  hatchways  of  the  vessels  into  which  the  coal  was  discharged,  in  Shields 
Harbour.  Upon  the  main  crank-shaft  was  a  large  cog-wheel  for  driving  both  the  propellers 
and  derrick.  When  used  for  the  latter  purpose  the  pinions  on  the  propeller  shafts  were  *  struck 
out  of  gear.'  The  Bedlington  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  success  in  her  own  particular  line, 
and  after  lying  a  considerable  time  at  the  old  loading  berth  at  Blyth,  she  was  sold  to  a  Scottish 
firm  who  had  her  converted  into  a  regular  cargo  vessel.  Eventually  she  was  sunk  by  one  of 
the  Russian  batteries  in  the  Baltic  during  the  Crimean  War  in  1854. 

Although  a  failure  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  she  was  built,  the  Bedlington  served 
to  show  the  practicability  of  using  screw-propelled  steam  vessels  for  cargo-carrying  purposes. 
The  next  local  attempt  in  this  direction  was  also  a  tentative  one,  and  made  with  a  view  of 
cheapening  coal  carriage  to  London.  An  iron  vessel,  barque  rigged,  with  square  yards,  called 
the  Q.E.D.,  was  launched  at  Coutts'  Yard  at  Walker  (on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Wigham, 
Richardson,  &  Co.'s)  works  on  July  15, 1844.  Her  length  over  all  was  150  feet,  breadth  of  beam 
27  feet  6  inches,  and  she  was  capable  of  carrying  240  tons  of  coal  on  a  draft  of  1 0  feet  3  inches 
forward,  and  1 1  feet  9  inches  aft.  She  was  divided  into  watertight  compartments,  and  fitted 
with  water  ballast.  Her  steam  power,  however,  was  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  only,  her  principal 
reliance  being  upon  the  wind  and  her  sails.  Her  engine,  indeed,  was  only  of  20  horse-power 
nominal,  driving  a  four-bladed  screw,  and  was  placed  aft,  the  hollow  iron  mizzenmast  serving  as 
funnel.  The  Q,E.D,  arrived  in  London,  coal-laden,  on  her  first  voyage  in  the  latter  part  of 
September  1844.  In  1847  Mr.  Marshall  constructed  to  the  order  of  Mr.  John  Clay,  banker  and 
shipowner  (afterwards  first  Mayor  of  South  Shields),  the  first  steamship  specially  built  for  the 
sea  carriage  of  coal,  depending  entirely  on  her  engine  power  for  propulsion.  This  was  the 
ConsidCy  of  380  tons  builders'  measurement,  with  engines  of  80  horse-power,  and  thus  described 
in  Lloyd  s  Register : — 
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She  plied  for  some  time  between  the  Tyne  and  London  and  other  ports  with  coal.  Being,  how- 
ever, subject  to  the  operation  of  the  Coal  Turn  Act,  under  which  vessels  were  loaded  in  rotation 
as  their  arrival  off  Tyne  Bar  was  reported  at  the  Coal  Turn  Office,  she  was  subject  to  very 
serious  delays.  In  consequence  the  vessel  failed  to  pay,  and  was  eventually  sold  to  Australia, 
where  she  plied  in  the  coasting  trade.  She  was  wrecked  on  Lonsdale  Reef,  on  a  voyage  from 
Sydney  with  150  passengers  and  some  specie,  on  September  14,  1852,  eight  lives  being  lost. 

These  experiments  in  coal-carrying  by  steamer  were  not  sufficiently  successful  to  lead 
to  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  principle  by  shipowners  generally,  who  cast  about  for  other 
means  of  reducing  the  working  expenses  of  the  sailing  collier.  One  of  the  heaviest  items 
in  the  disbursements  of  each  voyage  was  the  cost  of  procuring  and  taking  in  ballast,  usually 
sand,  gravel,  or  chalk,  in  the  Thames,  and  discharging  and  paying  the  port  dues  upon  it 
in  the  Tyne.  This  it  was  sought  to  avoid  by  the  adoption  of  water  ballast,  the  invention 
of  Dr.  David  Blair  White,  of  Newcastle,  and  economically  applied  to  sailing  vessels  already 
built  by  using  collapsible  india-rubber  bags,  which  were  filled  with  water  and  stored  in  the 
hold  as  soon  as  the  vessel  had  been  discharged.  The  first  *  practical  experiment  in  ballast- 
ing with  water,'  we  learn  on  the  authority  of  the  Shields  Gazette,  was  made  in  the  brig 
Bentoii  in  June  1851,  and  the  result  is  detailed  in  the  following  letter  and  extracts  of  log  from 
James  Storey,  the  master  of  the  brig,  to  the  editor,  dated  South  Shields,  Jime  25,  1851 : — 

*  Sir, — Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  and  that  of  your  readers,  especially  those  in  the  Northern 
coal  ports,  to  the  following  important  facts  : — Having  been  appointed  master  of  the  brig  Bentoii,  which 
has  been  purchased  expressly  to  test  the  practicability  of  ballasting  with  water  encased  in  bags,  I 
resolved  that  a  project  so  praiseworthy  in  itself,  and,  if  successful,  one  by  which  an  immense  saving 
of  both  time  and  money  would  be  effected  should,  at  least  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  have  a  fair  trial. 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  a  passage  calculated  to  test  most  severely  the  merits  of  the  project, 
and  in  its  results  I  am  happy  to  say  it  satisfactorily  proves  the  adaption  of  the  bags,  and  unquestionably 
demonstrates  the  practicability  of  ballasting  with  water.  The  improved  patent  pump  worked  well  in 
discharging  the  water  through  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  notwithstanding  there  was  only  one  pump  and 
pipe  on  board  instead  of  two.' 

Extracts  from  Log. — *  Friday,  June  13th,  at  4.30  p.m.,  finished  discharging  our  coals.  At  5  p.m., 
weighed  and  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  when  off  Woolwich  commenced  to  fill  the  ballast.  At  7.30, 
filled  the  ballast  without  any  detention  to  the  ship.  At  8  p.m.,  brought  up  in  Half-way  Reach,  the  ship 
all  ballasted.     (Other  entries  show  heavy  weather  all  the  trip.) 

*  Thursday,  June  19th,  strong  winds  from  the  west  and  N.N.W.  At  10  a.m.,  parsed  the  bar;  at 
noon  tiicked  off  Newbiggin,  got  a  pilot  on  board,  and  at  2  p.m.  came  to  off  Tynemouth  Castle,  blowing 
hard  from  the  N.N.W. ;  during  all  the  time  the  bags  were  found  to  be  perfect.' 

But  some  high  authorities  in  the  shipping  world  were  by  no  means  satisfied  that,  even 
with  this  economy,  sea  carriage  would  be  able  to  compete  with  land  carriage  in  the  coal  trade. 
Writing  in  the  Times  on  June  24,  1851,  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay,  a  great  shipowner,  afterwards  M.P. 
for  Tynemouth,  and  still  later  for  Sunderland,  and  the  author  of  the  History  of  Merchant 
Shij)pin(f,  said : — 

*  Ere  twenty  years  there  will  hardly  be  a  sailing  vessel  employed  between  the  ports  on  our  seaboard, 
and  ere  that  time  also  inland  transit  by  railway  will  have  all  but  supplanted  those  steam  vessels  which 
liave  now,  it  may  be  said,  monopolised  all  the  branches  of  our  coasting  trade  except  the  conveyance  of 
coal.  Even  the  days  of  that  trade  are  likewise  numbered  ;  they  draw  fast  to  a  close,  and  at  present  are 
solely  maintained  by  old  prejudice  and  combination  of  interests.' 

He  states  the  then  cost  of  carriage  by  colliers  to  be :   freight,  6s. ;   transit  from  pit  to 
staith,  ship  dues,  and  charges,  Is.  6d. ;  barge,  landing  charges,  etc.,  2s. — total,  9s.  6d.  per  ton. 
Add  cartage  dues  and  loss  by  screening,  the  cost  of  conveying  coal  from  the  Tyne  to  London 
2  R 
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was  13s.  6d.  per  tx)n,  exclusive  of  Is.  Id.  for  coal  dues,  to  which  inland  coals  were  not  subject. 
The  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  could  atibrd  to  carry  a  ton  of  coals  100 
miles  for  Is.,  on  which  bjisis  the  coalowners  of  the  North  of  England  would  be  able  to  convey 
their  produce  from  the  pit's  mouth,  all  ready  for  consumption,  to  a  station  in  the  very  centre 
of  London  for  about  3s.  per  ton.  He  adds :  '  All  such  attempts  as  are  now  being  made  to  convey 
coals  along  our  coasts  by  iron  screw  steam  vessels  must  necessarily,  under  the  circumstances, 
prove  a  signal  failure.' 

Incidentally  Mr.  Lindsay's  letter  establishes  beyond  question  the  fact  we  have  already 
stated,  that  the  John  Bowen,  launched  in  June  1852,  was  not,  as  generally  believed,  the  first 
screw  collier,  since  he  refers  to  the  efforts  '  now  being  made '  to  carry  coal  in  iron  screw  steam 
colliers.  The  John  Bowes  was,  however,  the  first  thoroughly  successful  steam  collier.  She  was 
the  third  vessel  constructed  by  Messrs.  Palmer  Brothers,  as  the  firm  then  was,  who  commenced 
iron  shipbuilding  at  Jarrow  in  the  early  part  of  1852.  She  was  437  tons  gross,  270  tons  net 
register,  with  engines  of  70  nominalhorse-power,  and  carried  GOO  tons  of  coal  per  voyage.  She 
was  built  to  the  order  of  the  Screw  Collier  Company,  a  syndicate  formed  in  April  1852,  *  with 
a  proposed  capital  of  large  amount,  for  providing  a  class  of  iron  screw-propelled  vessels  for  the 
transport  of  coal  from  the  North  of  En,^land  to  the  London  market,  to  meet  the  competition 
which  had  been  created  by  the  formation  of  railways  and  the  introduction  of  the  produce  of 
coalfields  situate  nearer  to  the  Metropolis  than  those  of  Tyneside.'  The  directors  included 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  William  Hutt,  M.P.  for  Gateshead,  and  later  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  who  was  Chairman ;  Sir  John  Easthope,  Bart. ;  Mr.  Hutton  Chay tor,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Mark  Palmer.  The  vessel  was  launched  on  Wednesday,  June  30,  1852,  and  was  fitted  with 
water  ballast  in  a  cellular  double  bottom  on  a  principle  introduced  by  the  late  John  M'Intyre, 
for  many  years  manager  of  the  Jarrow  Shipyard.  Instead  of  the  square  hatch  of  the  old 
colliers,  she  had  a  hatch  extending  forty  feet  along  the  deck,  which  offered  greater  facilities 
for  loading  and  discharging  without  breakage.  She  arrived  in  Poplar  Dock  on  her  first 
voyage  from  Shields  on  August  2nd.  At  first  men  could  only  with  great  difficulty  ^  per- 
suaded to  sail  in  her,  and  special  attractions  had  to  be  offered  to  seamen  to  induce  them 
to  sign  on  with  her.  She  soon  became  popular,  however,  on  account  of  her  handiness  and 
good  qualities  as  a  sea-kindly  boat.  Even  the  success  of  the  John  Bowea  failed  to  convince 
some  sceptics  that  steam  colliers  had  come  to  stay.  Writing  from  London  to  the  Shields 
Gazette  on  August  4th,  just  after  the  John  Bowes  had  completed  her  first  voyage,  Mr.  Hugh 
Taylor,  coalowner,  shipowner,  and  M.P.  for  Tynemouth,  said : — 

*  The  shipowner  will  shortly  have  more  serious  competition  in  the  shape  of  screw  colliers,  and  he 
must  turn  his  attention  to  every  possible  way  to  reduce  the  disbursements  of  his  ship.  The  great  evil 
the  shipowner  has  to  encounter  is  the  detention  in  the  harbours.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  average 
passage  on  40,000  voyages  is  84  hours ;  therefore  if  our  ships  could  meet  with  greater  facilities 
in  loading  and  unloading,  the  proposed  screw  colliers  could  not  possibly  compete  with  u&  The  water 
ballast  pjitented  by  Dr.  White  is  most  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  shipowner.  I  have  tried  it  for 
twelve  months,  and  can  safely  assert  that  the  Devonshire  has  saved,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  mode 
of  ballasting,  £120.  This  is  a  very  important  sum  of  money,  and  the  calculation  is  made  without 
reference  to  the  great  saving  of  time.  A  ship  can  start  the  moment  the  cargo  is  cleared,  instead  of 
waiting  all  night,  and  frequently  two  days,  for  ballast.' 

A  week  later  he  was  even  more  emphatic,  and  adduced  these  interesting  figures  showing 
the  cost  of  conveyance  by  the  old  colliers  as  well  as  the  price  of  the  new  screw  ooUier : — 

*  Sir, — Since  my  last  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  procure  information  with  respect  to  acrew  eollier% 
and  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  one  intended  to  carry  600  tons  of  ooal  oannot  at  present  be 
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sent  to  sea  under  £8500 ;  assuming  the  average  number  of  voyages  at  25  per  annum,  the  expenses 
per  voyage  may  be  estimated  nearly  as  follows : — 

Voyage. 

£  s.  D. 

Wear  and  tear,  12  per  cent. ;  interest,  4  per  cent. ;  insurance,  7  per  cent.      .         .       78  0  0 

Portage  Bill — I  captain,  1  mate,  2  engineers,  2  stokers,  1  trimmer,  5  sailors,  2  boys       30  0  0 

Delivery — 7  d.  per  ton  on  600  tons 17  10  0 

Trimming,  £3  ;  lights,  .£3  12s ;  pilotage,  £1  10s. ;  coals  for  engines,  £5  ;  provisions, 

£5 ;  despatch,  £9 28  2  0 

153  12     0 
Freight  of  600  tons,  at  5s.  6d 165     0     0 

Piofits  for  voyage •     £11     8     0 

*  Considering  the  performance  of  the  Jithn  Bowes  on  her  first  voyage,  made  under  every  favourable 
circumstance  that  could  exist,  it  may  appear  that  I  have  estimated  too  small  a  number  of  voyages 
annually,  and  no  doubt  I  have,  if  the  number  of  steam  colliers  be  kept  moderate,  and  they  be  employed 
only  in  the  most  advantageous  way  ;  but  if  their  employment  become  at  all  general,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  average  will  not  greatly,  if  at  all,  exceed  my  estimate. 

*  Let  us  look  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  a  collier ;  very  few  new  vessels  are  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade,  and  the  value  of  those  purchased  to  carry  coals  ranges  from  £1000  to  £1400,  say  £1200  for  one 
delivering  380  tons.  Assuming  that  such  a  vesel  makes  12  voyages  per  annum,  her  expenses  per  voyage 
will  be :  wear  and  tear  and  insurance  at  10  per  cent,  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  £24  ;  disbursements,  £75 ; 
tot^il,  £99.     Freight  of  380  tons,  at  5s.  6d.,  £104  10s.     Profit,  £5  10s. 

*  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  percentage  return  of  the  sailing  collier  is  very  considerable  over  that 
of  the  steamer,  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  margin  for  saving  in  the  cost  of  navigation  is  still  more 
in  favour  of  the  former/ 

Mr.  Taylor  was  not  alone  in  his  modest  estimate  of  the  number  of  voyages  the  John  Bowes 
would  be  able  to  make  per  annum.  While  she  was  building,  the  Earl  of  Durham  obtained 
from  Mr.  Marshall  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  working  a  screw  collier  to  carry  600  tons,  and  the 
estimate  was  based  on  the  calculation  that  she  would  make  twenty-six  London  voyages  per 
annum,  at  which  rate  she  would  just  pay  her  way  with  freights  at  os.  per  ton.  The  vessel, 
the  Lady  Alice  LambtoUy  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £8000,  but  instead  of  twenty-six  voyages,  she 
practically  doubled  that  rate,  making  seventy  trips  between  Tyne  and  Thames  in  the  first 
seventy- two  weeks  she  was  running.  Now,  of  course,  seventy  London  voyages  is  a  very  ordinary 
year's  work  for  the  Tyne  collier.  The  utility  of  the  screw  collier  was  quickly  demonstrated. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Taylor  himself  was  one  of  the  earliest  converts,  for,  after  witnessing  the  practical 
result  of  the  change,  he  took  the  radical  step  of  selling  the  whole  of  his  sailing  fleet  and  placing 
an  extensive  order  for  iron  screw  colliers  with  Messrs.  Palmer  Brothers. 

Long  ere  this,  however,  the  utility  of  steamships  for  sea-going  and  cargo-carrying  purposes 
had  been  fully  established.  Lloyd's  Register  for  1844  shows  that  there  were  135  steamers  of 
2i)28  tons  owned  on  the  Tyne,  60  at  Newcastle,  62  at  North  Shields,  and  13  at  South  Shields. 
Of  these,  64  had  been  built  at  North  Shields,  28  at  South  Shields,  and  23  at  Newcastle,  while 
Howdon  Pans  also  figures  as  a  tug-boat  building  centre.  The  largest  Tyne-owned  steamer 
was  the  Bedlington,  the  only  others  over  50  tons  register  being  the  Neptune,  owned 
by  J.  Beckingham  &  Co.,  Newcastle,  and  built  at  South  Shields  in  1837,  and  the  Vesta,  of 
161  tons,  belonging  the  Newcastle  Steamship  Company,  built  at  Newcastle;  while  there 
were  also  plying  from  the  river  the  Clyde,  of  195  tons,  the  John  Wood,  of  180  tons,  and 
the  Queen  Adelaide,  of  173  tons. 
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The  f,'eneriil  ndopiion  ol'  screw  steamers  fi>r  coal  carryinf;  created  much  friction  in  the 
workiiij;  of  llie  Coal  Turn  Act.  The  Coal  Turn  Coiiiiiiissioners  decided  to  enforce  strictly 
the  law  that  vessi-ls  slmuld  not  Ihj  enteral  'on  turn'  till  they  were  within  two  miles  of  the 
Tyne  Hiir,  and  should  he  loaded  in  rotatinn  jis  entered  when  for  the  same  class  of  coal. 
The  cireuni stances  of  the  trade,  and  the  ex]»cnse  and  inconvenience  attending  the  delaying 
of  steainshii)s,  induced  the  Tyne  Commissioners,  in  October  18li4,  to  take  steps  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Coal  Turn  Ai-l,  which  expired  in  the  following  year.  A  clause  to  that  ©rtect  wait 
intHKlueed  iiit<»  their  Act  of  IsCo,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Coal  Turn  Ottiec  at  North  Shields 
was  closed  on  July  :ilith  that  year.  The  employees  of  the  Offi(;e  were  pensioned  by  the 
Commissioners,  to  whom  the  ticcuniulaterl  funds  of  the  Coal  Turn  Commissioners  passi-d. 
Thereafter  screw  sicamers  were  h)aded  as  tliey  arrived,  sailing  vessels  in  their  turn  as  entered. 


ho  tilth  Ccnturv. 


and  this  practice,  which  had  been  previously  adopted  in  the  Welsh  coal  ports,  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  system  hy  which  shippers  guaranteed  to  loa<i  within  so  many  days  instead 
of  the  very  uncertain  '  regular  turn,'  without  any  obligation  as  to  time,  which  had  previously 
been  the  nde. 

By  the  courtesy  of  tho  statistical  department  of  the  Hoar<l  of  Trade  we  are  ennbied 
to  give,  fr<un  tho  official  returns,  an  interesting  tabular  statement  of  tho  shipping  owned  on 
tho  Tyne  and  entered  and  cleared  from  the  river  in  1H49  and  each  decennial  year  since. 
The  returns  are  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow  with  ease  the  decline,  at  first 
griuhial,  then  rapid,  in  the  number  and  tonm^fo  of  sailing  ships,  both  owned  in  and  trading  t«> 
tho  river,  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  steam  tonnage.  One  noteworthy  feature  of 
tho  returns,  its  illustrating  the  greater  carrying  i«)wer  of  tlie  steam  traders  of  to-day,  is  that 
tho  I'liormous  increase  in  tonnage  is  practically  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
ships,  allhougli  the  ipiantity  of  freight  carried  is  inuneasurably  larger  than  even  forty  or  fifty 
years  a^o. 
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SHIPBUILDING— WOOD  AND   IRON. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  Harbour  Boroughs  attracted  to  them  not  only  seamen, 
but  shipowners  and  shipbuilders.  About  1718  or  1720,  in  defiance  of  the  claims  of  Newcastle, 
which  had  decreed  that  none  but  freemen  of  that  town  should  build  ships  on  the  river,  and 
that  no  vessel  should  be  constructed  at  Shields,  a  certain  Robert  Wallis,  a  descendant  of  an 
old  Shields  family,  commenced  building  and  repairing  ships  in  a  yard  adjoining  what  is  now 
the  Coble  landing  in  Pilot  Street,  on  which  site  his  descendants  continued  to  carry  on  the 
same  business  so  long  as  wooden  shipbuilding  remained  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  South 
Shields.  Wallis  was  not  permitted,  without  stern  resistance,  to  defy  the  monopoly.  He  was 
formally  warned  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  build  vessels  at  South  Shields,  as  that 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  Charter  rights  of  Newcastle.  Undismayed  by  this  ho  laid  down 
his  first  keel.  The  Corporation,  following  the  precedent  set  in  Thomas  Cliffe's  case,  sent  down 
an  alderman  with  the  water  bailitf  and  a  posse  of  officers  to  forcibly  hinder  the  work.  They 
arrived  while  Wallis  and  his  men  were  at  dinner,  and  having  done  all  the  mischief  they  could 
from  the  river,  attempted  to  land  in  the  yard  to  continue  their  operations.  Wallis  and  his 
shipwrights  had  meanwhile  returned,  and  no  sooner  had  a  gang-plank  been  laid  from  the 
boat,  and  the  alderman  set  foot  thereon  to  land,  than  the  shore  end  of  the  plank  was  shoved 
off,  and  the  Newcastle  dignitary  treated  to  an  involuntary  bath.  The  work  proceeded,  but 
when  the  first  ship  was  ready  to  launch,  the  Corporation  served  the  builder  with  notice,  that 
if  she  was  launched  in  '  their  waters  *  they  would  seize  her  as  forfeited.  This  benevolent 
design  was  frustrated  by  the  simple  expedient  of  hauling  the  vessel  up  on  the  hard  or 
foreshore,  which  belonged  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  as  soon  as  she  had  entered  the  water. 
The  Corporation  brought  two  actions  at  law  against  Mr.  Wallis,  both  of  which  he  successfully 
defended,  and  thus  destroyed  for  ever  the  veto  so  long  imposed  by  Newcastle  on  shipbuilding 
at  South  Shields. 

The  inflation  in  the  value  of  shipping  in  the  seventeenth  century  not  unnaturally  soon  in- 
duced others  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Robert  Wallis,  by  opening  shipyards  at  South  Shields. 
Mr.  Thomas  Winship,  shipwright,  of  South  Shields,  advertised  a  number  of  runaway  appren- 
tices in  the  Newcastle  Jonnial  for  January  11,  1766,  but  it  is  not  apparent  whether  he  was 
also  a  shipbuilder.  Fryer's  Map,  dated  1773,  shows  only  two  shipyards,  *  Mr.  Smith's  Dock/  in 
Holborn,  and  *  Mr.  Brodrick*s  Dock,*  in  what  is  now  Wapping  Street,  but  Hutchinson  ^  informs 
us  that  in  1781  there  were  ten  shipbuilding  yards  and  three  repairing  docks  in  the  town,  and 
that  eleven  ships  were  built  in  South  Shields  in  that  year.  Nine  years  later  the  total  number 
built  on  the  Tyne  was  only  thirty-two.  Simon  Temple,  sen.,  is  described  as  a  shipbuilder  and 
*  chapuian,*  as  the  old  term  has  it,  or  merchant,  at  South  Shields,  in  the  record  of  his  failure  in 
business  in  October  1788.  His  son,  who  sunk  Jarrow  and  Templetown  Collieries,  was  also  a 
large  shipbuilder  in  the  town.  He  constructed  a  dry  dock,  described  as  'one  of  the  most 
complete  of  the  kind  in  the  Kingdom,*  which  was  opened  on  November  26, 1789,  with  great 
rejoicings,  an  ox  being  roasted  whole  and  distributed  with  plentiful  libations  of  ale  to  the 
numerous  workmen.  Simon  Temple  had  also  a  shipbuilding  yard  near  the  Alum  House  Ham, 
in  which,  during  the  war  times,  many  fine  vessels  were  built  for  the  Qovemment,  indudh^ 
the  Sahlhana,  a  ;5G-gun  frigate,  which,  while  quite  a  new  ship,  was  lost  with  all  her  ciew 
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of  300,  in  Lough  Swilly,  Ireland,  on  December  4,  1811.  Simon  Temple,  then  residing  at 
Hylton  Castle,  failed  in  1813.  The  official  notice  of  his  bankruptcy,  dated  April  28th  that 
year,  describes  him  as  a  '  shipbuilder  *  only,  and  mentions  Archibald  Reed,  William  Readhead, 
and  Thomas  Graham  as  assignees  of  his  estate  and  etfects.  That  the  local  shipbuilding  yards 
must  have  been  busily  employed  at  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  shown  by  the 
following  list  of  vessels,  built  in  South  Shields  during  that  period,  which  were  still  owned  by 
local  firms  alone  so  late  as  1827 : — 


When  Built. 

Ship. 

Tons. 

1761 

Liddell 

328 

1762 
1772 

Jsiibella  and  Dorothy 
Providence 

329 
276 

1777 

Cumberland 

284 

1777 
1779 

Peggy     • 

Willuim    . 

302 
317 

1780 

Friends     . 

179 

1782 

Is}ibella    . 

330 

1783 

Harrisons 

295 

1781 

Garland    . 

343 

1786 

Brodrick  . 

327 

1787 

Three  Brothers 

238 

1790 

Providence 

301 

1792 

Doncaster 

368 

1796 

Nautilus  . 

204 

1797 

Bellona 

353 

1797 

Galatea     . 

130 

Owners. 

Richard  tt  John  Fenwick,  South  Shields. 
H.  Metcalfe  iV:  Co.,  North  Shields. 
Ch.  Magnay  ^  Co.,  South  Shields 
Ann  Forsyth,  South  Shields. 
Wm.  Metcalfe  &  Co ,  North  Shields. 
Hy.  Metcalfe  &  Co.,  North  Shields. 
Alice  Walker,  South  Shields. 
Chr.  Wawn  &  Co.,  South  Shields. 
Fi-ancis  Jefferson  &  Co.,  South  Shields. 
Isiibella  Denham  &  Co.,  South  Shields. 
R.  Peart  &  Co.,  North  Shields. 
Wm.  Linskill  &  Co.,  North  Shields. 
John  Hutchinson,  North  Shields. 
Wm.  Harle  &  Co.,  Newcastle. 
Joseph  Robson,  South  Shields. 
Hy.  Metctilfe  &>  Co.,  North  Shields. 
G.  T.  ik  P.  Young,  North  Shields. 


Baily  {Agriculture  of  Durltaia)  writing  in  1801,  mentions  five  ship  and  seven  boat  building 
yards,  with  four  dry  docks  and  eight  *  docks  *  (probably  graving  docks),  of  which  four  held 
two  and  the  remainder  one  vessel  each,  while  the  subsidiary  industries  connected  with  ship- 
building included  six  roperies,  three  of  them-  patent,  and  two  employing  steam  power. 
Surtees,  writing  about  twenty  years  later,  mentions  thirteen  dry  docks  and  twelve  shipbuilding 
yards,  of  which  two  had  no  dry  docks  attached.  The  list  of  dry  docks  and  their  owners  (the 
latter  also  shipbuilders)  is  given  in  a  contemporary  account,  as  under : — 


Dock. 

West  Docks    . 
High  Dock 
Middle  Dock  . 

East  Holborn  Dock 
Forsyth's  Dock 
Craster's  Dock 
Laing's  Dock 
Ballast  Quay  Dock 
•Low  Dock 


Proprietors. 


Young  <fe  Horn. 

Straker  &  Metcalf. 

J.  Hall  s  Executors. 

W.  Stoveld. 

T.  Metcalf  <k  Sons. 

Forsyth  &  Co. 

Craster. 

Jas.  Laing  &  Co. 

J.  R.  Rowton. 

Mr.  Craster. 


Tenants. 


C.  Young  &  Son. 

Smith  &  Edwards. 

Unoccupied. 

W.  Wright,  agent. 

Owners. 


>> 


Geo.  Kell  <fe  Sons. 

Owners. 

Unoccupied. 


n 


In  all  the  thirteen  docks  could  accommodate  twenty-one  large  vessels  at  the  same  time. 
The  two  shipyards  which  had  no  dry  docks  attached  were  Woodifields,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  quay  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Corporation  at  the  Mill  Dam,  and  James  Laing  & 
Co.'s  at  the  Lawe.      Philip  Laing  had  also  a  patent   slipway,  the   first   of  which  we   have 
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any  record  in  the  Borough,  and  the  construction  of  which,  a  few  years  earlier,  had  been 
retarded  by  the  opposition  of  Newcastle.  In  the  ten  years,  1821-30,  no  fewer  than  104  large 
ships  were  built  in  the  town,  while  of  862  vessels  registered  as  owned  on  the  Tyne  in  1827,  and 
of  which  253  were  built  on  that  river,  ninety-three  were  built  at  South  Shields,  ninety-five  at 
Newcastle,  and  forty  at  North  Shields. 

Naturally  the  development  of  shipbuilding  led  to  the  building  up  alongside  it  of  many 
subsidiary  industries,  such  as  rope  and  sail  making,  anchor  and  chain  cable  forging,  block 
and  mast  making,  etc.  The  extent  of  these  industries  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that 
an  ordinary  collier  brig,  besides  tow-line,  warps,  rigging,  and  rimning  gear,  was  equipped 
with  two  hempen  cables,  each  120  fathoms  long  and  from  10  to  12  inches  circumference, 
weighing  from  2J  to  3J  tons.  The  cables  of  ships  of  war  were  from  18  to  24  inches  in 
circumference,  weighing  8  to  15  tons.  In  point  of  size,  there  is  not  in  modern  ropemaking 
anything  to  compare  with  these  cables.  Surtees  mentions  seven  ropeworks,  of  which  three, 
belonging  respectively  to  Messrs.  Green,  Shadforth,  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Robertson  &  Fox,  and  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Co.,  are  described  as  extensive,  and  manufacturing  both  patent  and  common  ropes. 
All  along  the  riverside  were  the  forges  of  the  chain  and  anchor  makers  (the  latter  an  industry 
only  lately  extinct  in  the  Borough),  where,  since  steam  hammers  were  then  unknown,  the  huge 
forgings  made  by  hand  gave  employment  to  a  large  number  of  chain  and  anchor  smiths.  Block 
and  mast  makers,  sailmakers,  and  riggers  abounded  in  all  the  river  ward  parts  of  the  town. 

With  wooden  shipbuilding  as  so  important  an  industry,  the  shipwrights  and  carpenters 
became  a  large  and  powerful  community.  They  were  very  strongly  organised,  and  were 
exceedingly  tenacious  of  the  many  and  curious  customs  connected  with  their  craft,  of  which 
one  was  the  wearing  of  tall  hats  as  part  of  their  working  dress.  The  earlier  organisations, 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  seem  to  have  been  of  the  character  of  benefit  societies 
rather  than  Trades  Unions.  The  oldest  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  the  Shipwrights' 
Association  of  South  Shields,  the  'articles*  of  which  are  dated  March  16,  1795,  and  describe 
it  as  *  for  the  mutual  relief  of  its  members.*  It  was  managed  by  a  committee  of  fifteen.  The 
subscription  was  lOd.  in  the  £,  or  id.  in  the  shilling  of  each  member's  earnings.  Members 
unfairly  contributing  or  concealing  their  earnings  forfeited  a  guinea,  while  they  were  expelled 
on  failing  to  pay  their  contribution  for  six  months.  The  Association  comprised  both  shore- 
working  and  sea-going  members,  the  latter  receiving  a  benefit  when  shipwrecked  of  £8,*  or 
such  damage  as  he  has  sustained  if  less  than  that  amount.'  Any  'member  finding  fault 
with  the  amount  awarded  him  to  be  fined  £5.'  Any  member  captured  by  the  enemy  received 
£8,  with  an  allowance  of  Gs.  per  week  during  his  imprisonment,  the  money  presumably  being 
paid  to  his  family.  Where  any  member  was  '  pressed  to  serve'  (that  is,  in  the  Navy),  his  wife 
or  mother  received  an  allowance  of  3s.  per  week — two  grim  reminders  of  perils  of  the  sea 
and  shore  which  no  longer  beset  our  gallant  mariners.  The  allowance  to  sick  members  was 
7s.  per  week,  while  their  widows  received  £10  per  annum,  or  £15  should  the  capital  fund  of 
the  Association  reach  £1000.  Orphans  with  both  father  and  mother  dead  received  the  same 
allowance  yearly  until  the  youngest  was  fourteen,  while  any  orphan  incapable  of  getting  a 
livelihood  was  allowed  Is.  per  week  for  life.  The  Amicable  Association  of  Shipwrights  for 
nmtual  relief  was  founded  on  similar  lines  on  February  12,  1798,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Grieve, 
the  Greenland  Fishery,  the  allowance  being  somewhat  smaller,  namely:  £6  to  shipwrecked 
members ;  £(>  and  Gs.  a  week  to  those  taken  by  the  enemy ;  7s.  per  week  in  sickness^  or  for 
life  to  members  unable  to  work ;  £8  per  annum  to  widows,  or  £12  when  the  fund  exoeeded 
£1000,  £5  of  the  first  year's  amount  to  be  paid  immediately  upon  the  member^s  death. 
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The  all-powerful  Trades  Union  of  the  wooden  shipbuilders,  the  Union  Society,^  was 
formed  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  and  was  an  exceedingly  autocratic  body.  It  prescribed 
the  maximum  output  of  daily  work  in  the  various  classes  of  employment,  which  no  member 
must  exceed.  The  working  rules  were  also  very  intricate.  Not  a  few  had  reference  to  what 
was  known  as  the  *  lewance,'  or  allowance  of  beer,  given  to  the  workmen  at  various  stages 
during  the  construction  of  a  vessel.  Tradition  held  that  the  *lewance  had  its  origin  in  a 
command  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  on  visiting  a  naval  dockyard,  declared  that  the  work  of 
the  shipwrights  was  so  heavy  and  exhausting  that  they  must  be  in  need  of  some  refreshment 
between  ordinary  meal  hours,  whereupon  an  allowance  of  beer  was  ordered  to  be  served  out 
daily,  and  the  custom  spread  from  the  Royal  dockyards  to  all  the  shipbuilding  centres  in  the 
kingdom.  'Lewance  had  to  be  given  when  the  keel  of  a  new  ship  was  laid.  The  *  rimming 
wedge  allowance  *  became  due  to  every  man  employed  on  the  ship,  from  the  time  forty  feet  of 
new  work  had  been  caulked  until  the  vessel  was  completed.  The  keel-seam  bottle  (generally 
of  rum)  was  claimed  by  the  men  when  the  last  seam  was  being  caulked,  and  the  ship 
consequently  nearly  ready  for  launching,  while,  of  course,  there  was  a  double  allowance  at  the 
launch.  Then  there  were  special  lewances  for  particular  classes  of  work  upon  a  vessel  under 
repair,  and  the  extent  of  the  repairs  was  measured  in  that  fashion,  the  vessel  being  spoken  of 
as  a  good  or  bad  *  *lewance  *  job  according  to  the  amount  of  ale  the  repairs  would  entitle  the 
men  to.  The  apprentices  shared  in  this  allowance  to  the  extent  of  half  the  amount  given  to  a 
man.  The  method  of  distribution  was  usually  by  tin  checks,  each  representing  one,  two,  or 
three  pints,  which  were  exchanged  for  ale  at  particular  public-houses  selected  by  the  masters. 
A  regular  'lewance  time  had  to  be  allowed  the  men  each  forenoon  and  afternoon  in  order  to 
get  their  beer.  As  the  tin  checks  were  transferable,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  apprentices 
to  get  more  money  for  the  sale  of  their  lewance  than  they  obtained  in  wages.  All  apprentices 
were  expected  to  spend  their  first  five  weeks'  pay  in  *  treating '  their  fellow-workers.  Another 
curious  custom  was,  that  at  a  launch,  every  apprentice  was  expected  to  plunge  into  the  water 
with  all  his  clothes  on,  to  assist  in  recovering  the  floating  timbers  which  had  formed  the  ways. 
The  practice  was  indeed  compulsory,  for  a  lad  who  tried  to  shirk  this  unpleasant  duty  was 
certain  to  be  flung  bodily  into  the  water  by  his  comrades. 

The  use  of  iron  for  shipbuilding  purposes  received  a  great  impetus  through  the  embarrass- 
ment to  which  wooden  shipbuilding  was  subjected  from  time  to  time  by  the  action  of  the 
Union  Society.  A  long  and  bitter  strike  of  shipwrights  and  carpenters,  which  took  place  in 
1841,  liad  its  origin  very  largely  in  an  attempt  by  the  employers  to  abolish  the  beer  allowances, 
perquisites  jealously  defended  by  the  men,  on  the  ground  that  their  abolition  would  be  an 
interference  with  one  of  the  oldest  regulations  of  the  trade,  existing  from  *  almost  beyond  the 
memory  of  man.'  The  men  also  claimed  a  standard  week's  wage  on  the  ground  that  while 
their  wages  were  nominally  4s.  per  day,  the  best  employed  during  the  previous  year 
had  only  averaged  14s.  7d.  per  week,  while  the  worst  employed  during  the  same  period 
had  only  received  an  average  of  6s.  4d.  per  week.  The  strike  naturally  caused  great 
distress  in  the  town,  and  the  old  weigh-house  in  the  Market-Place  was  fitted  up  as  a  soup 

*  Tlie  Union  Society  was  at  one  time  a  very  wealthy  death  allowances.      A   contemporary  record  [states   that 

bo<iy,  and  during  times  of  depression  in  trade  was  wont  to  400  out  of  a  total  of  630  ship  carpenters  in  the  town  were 

employ   part   of  its  funds  in  the  building  of  vessels,  by  at  that  time  idle,  except  for  the  employment  they  obtained 

members   who  would  otherwise  have   been  out  of  work.  on  this  vessel,  a  ship  of  400  tons   burden.      There  are 

In  182<»,  for  example,  the  South  Shields  Union,  with  an  several  entries  in  the  Union's  accounts  of  vessels  similarly 

income  for  the  year  of  £670,  spent  £800  on  the  *  new  Ship*  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
apart  from  the  ordinary  disbursements  for  the  sick  and 
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kitchen,  retaining  that  character  until  its  demolition  twenty  years  later.  The  men  had 
ultimately  to  return  to  work  on  the  old  terms.  The  aggressiveness  of  the  Union  was,  however, 
not  checked  by  this  reverse,  and  it  adopted  some  methods  which  would  certainly  not  bo 
countenanced  by  modern  Trades  Unions.  Members  of  ordinary  Benefit  Clubs  were,  through 
its  influence,  expelled,  unless  they  would  also  join  the  Shipwrights'  Society,  and  the  latter 
obtained  the  insertion  in  the  rules  of  some  Benefit  Clubs  that  'no  masters  of  ships  to  be 
members  of  this  club  unless  they  are  members  of  the  Shipwrights*  Union  Society.'  In 
January  1851  another  serious  strike  took  place,  the  men  claiming  the  right  to  prohibit  the 
employers  taking  apprentices  for  a  less  term  than  seven  years ;  to  cease  work  at  four  o'clock 
on  Saturdays,  and  an  advance  in  wages.  The  strike  lasted  from  January  31st  to  March  10th, 
but  failed  in  its  object,  although  an  indirect  outcome  of  the  dispute  was  the  abolition  of  beer 
allowances,  for  which  money  payments  were  substituted.  It  is  hardly  a  matter  for  surprise  to 
find  that  so  conservative  a  Society  should  have  strongly  opposed  iron  shipbuilding.  The 
Union,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  impose  a  heavy  fine  on  any  member  who  should  so  far  forget 
himself  as  to  accept  work  in  an  iron  shipbuilding  yard,  while  it  is  on  record  that  one 
determined  member  actually  proposed  that  the  Union  should  allow  no  more  iron  ships  to 
be  built ! 

The  shipbuilders  of  South  Shields  were  prompt  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  trade,  and  quickly  commenced  building  steamboats  when  the  demand  arose  for  that 
class  of  craft.  Indeed,  we  believe  all  the  shipyards  and  marine  engineering  establishments  now 
existing  in  the  Borough  had  their  origin  in  the  building  of  the  smaller  type  of  steam  vessels, 
and  Shields-built  tugs  became  known  the  world  over  for  the  staunchness  of  their  build  and  the 
excellence  of  their  engines.  The  earliest  marine  engineering  works  in  the  town  were  those 
established  in  1826  by  George  Rennoldson  in  Wapping  Street  for  engining  tug-boats.  A  few 
years  later  Thomas  Dunn  Marshall,  who  had  commenced  business  as  a  ship  and  general  smith 
in  Wapping  Street,  extended  his  operations  by  the  addition  of  an  engine-building  department, 
and  for  many  years  turned  out  a  number  of  marine  engines  for  tugs  and  the  small  craft  then 
in  use.  Mr.  Marshall  in  the  late  thirties  acquired  what  had  formerly  been  Woodhouse's 
shipyard  at  the  Lawe,  and  commenced  building,  as  well  as  engining,  steam-tugs.  In  this  yard 
he  built  in  1839  an  iron  paddle-steamer,  the  Star,  intended  for  the  passenger  and  towing  trade 
on  the  Tyne.  It  is  usually  alleged  (and  the  statement  is  found  even  in  so  authoritative  a  work 
as  The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees)  that  the  first  iron  vessel  built  on 
the  Tyne  was  the  steamship  Prince  Albert,  launched  at  Walker  on  September  3,  1842,  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Star  preceded  it  by  three  years,  being  launched  even  before  the  advent  of 
the  first  iron-built  ship,  the  John  Oarrow,  800  tons,  of  Hartlepool,  to  the  river  on  March  20, 
1840.  The  Star,  after  plying  for  some  time  on  the  Tyne,  was  sold  to  Ireland,  and  was  still  in 
existence  not  many  years  ago.  In  1842,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Mr.  Marshall  built  in  this 
yard  the  first  iron  screw  steamer  constructed  on  the  Tyne.  In  1845  he  launched  two  iron 
screw  steamers,  the  Hengist  and  Horsa,  each  of  300  tons  builders'  measurement,  with  engines 
of  50  horse-power  nominal,  for  Bremen  owners,  intended  for  the  general  carrying  trada  In  the 
following  year  \\\q  HaniTnonica,  Archimedes,  and  Marshall,  also  steamers  of  400  tons  measure- 
ment, for  the  general  carrying  trade,  were  launched  from  the  same  yard  for  Hamburg  owners, 
the  Germans  thus  showing  their  facility  for  assimilating  new  ideas  quicker  than  their  British 
competitors.  A  notable  achievement  of  the  yard  in  its  earlier  years  was  the  construction 
of  the  iron  screw  steamer  Moquicliee,  launched  on  August  16,  1847,  having  been  built  in 
six  weeks  and  engined  in  three  weeks  more,  and  which  sailed  for  St  Petersburg  within  ten 
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weeks  of  her  keel  being  laid.     The  armed  iron  screw  steamer  Cyclops,  built  here  for  the 
Russian  Government,  left  Shields  Harbour  on  October  11,  1851. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Marshall  retired  from  business  in  1859,  having  by  that  date  built  10  wooden 
and  99  iron  vessels,  in  addition  to  constructing  496  sets  of  marine  engines.  He  died  at 
Bensham  Tower,  Gateshead,  on  November  11,  18G4.  His  son  and  successor  at  the  shipyard, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Marshall,  carried  on  the  business  under  the  style  of  Marshall  Brothers  for  several 
years,  the  shipbuilding  yard  being  removed  about  1860  to  Willington  Quay,  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Tyne  Iron  Shipbuilding  Company,  but  the  engine- building  establishment 
remained  at  South  Shields.  Messrs.  Marshall  Brothers  constructed  in  all  68  vessels  and  oUO 
sets  of  engines.  The  engine-works  in  Wapping  Street  were  carried  on  for  some  time  after- 
wards by  Mr.  R.  J.  Marshall,  but  were  acquired  about  1882  by  the  Wapping  Engine- Works 
Company,  Limited,  which  also  in  June  1884  acquired  the  boiler  yard  in  Shad  well  Street. 
The  Company  sometime  afterwards  ceased  operations,  and  the  works  were  acquired  for  the 
extension  of  Messrs.  Rennoldson  &  Sons'  establishment. 

After  the  removal  of  Marshall  Brothers  to  Willington  Quay,  John  Softley,  who  had 
been  manager,  and  John  Readhead,  the  engineer,  commenced  business  as  shipbuilders  on 
the  site  of  Marshall's  old  shipyard,  in  1865,  their  first  output  being  three  clipper  brigs,  the 
Unu8y  Duo,  and  Honor,  for  the  Baltic  trade,  built  for  Messrs.  Hodge  &  Williamson,  the  last 
of  the  trio  being  launched  on  June  13,  1866.  The  firm  built  many  large  vessels,  including  the 
S.S.  Dante,  of  1740  tons  register — an  unusually  large  size  for  those  days — launched  in  May  1874. 
In  October  the  same  year,  the  great  depression  following  the  period  of  excessive  inflation  led 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  firm.  Mr.  John  Readhead  then  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account  in  the  same  yard,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  accommodation 
proved  inadequate  to  his  requirements.  The  firm,  which  had  by  this  time  become  Messrs. 
John  Readhead  &  Sons,  purchased  a  site  of  about  ten  acres  on  the  east  side  of  Tyne  Dock, 
including  the  West  Dock  shipyard  of  the  late  James  Young,  and  this  was  laid  out  as  a 
modern  iron  shipbuilding  yard  and  engineering  works,  the  West  Dock  Shipbuilding  Yard,  as  it 
is  called,  being  opened  in  1881.  The  yard  is  fitted  with  plant  of  the  newest  and  most  approved 
construction,  a  large  number  of  hydraulic  machines  being  employed,  and  the  workshops  and 
sheds,  etc.,  lighted  with  electricity  throughout.  The  works  also  include  a  large  marine  engine- 
building  establishment,  the  firm  engining  all  the  steamers  they  build.  They  employ  a 
working  staff  of  about  2000  hands  in  the  various  departments.  A  large  graving  dock 
near  the  shipyard  was  subsequently  acquired  for  repairing  purposes.  Alderman  John 
Readhead,  the  founder  of  the  firm,  who  was  twice  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  President  of  the 
Conservative  Association,  and  who  filled  many  public  ofiices,  died  on  March  9,  1894,  and  is 
commemorated  by  the  Readhead  wing  of  the  Ingham  Infirmary,  the  greater  part  of  the 
cost  of  which  was  defrayed  by  his  family.  In  1900,  the  output  of  the  West  Dock  firm, 
exclusive  of  repairs,  amounted  to  seven  new  vessels  of  23,919  tons,  several  of  which  were  built 
for  special  trades,  while  in  1901  seven  vessels  of  24,043  tons,  and  in  1902  eight  vessels  of  24,764 
tons  gross  register,  were  launched. 

Although,  as  we  have  stated,  the  oldest  marine  engineering  firm  in  the  town,  Messrs. 
J.  P.  Rennoldson  &  Sons  only  commenced  shipbuilding  at  a  much  later  date.  On  the 
death  of  the  founder,  Mr.  Geo.  Rennoldson,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr.  J.  P.  Rennoldson, 
who  conducted  the  business  from  1850  to  1878.  The  works  were  considerably  extended  in 
1847,  and  again  in  1863,  when  part  of  Marshall's  old  premises  were  acquired  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  same  year  the  works  are  returned  as  employing  forty  hands,  and  as  having  up  to  that 
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date  constructed  four  stationary  and  66  marine  engines,  of  an  aggregate  horse-power  of 
2230,  the  annual  value  of  the  output  being  £6000.  In  1869  the  shipyard  and  patent 
slipway,  formerly  known  as  Wallis'  slipway,  was  acquired,  where  for  some  years  the  building 
and  repairing  of  wooden  vessels  was  successfully  carried  on.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Rennoldson  in  1878,  the  firm  became  Messrs.  J.  P.  Rennoldson  &  Sons,  the  partners 
being  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Rennoldson  and  Mr.  Charles  Rennoldson,  by  whom  the  business 
has  been  largely  developed,  the  firm  having  in  1884  doubled  the  size  and  producing 
powers  of  the  engine-works.  In  1890  the  shipyard  was  remodelled  and  equipped  for  the 
building  of  iron  and  steam  vessels.  The  last  considerable  extension  of  the  works  was  in 
1898,  when  the  shipyard  formerly  occupied  by  Messrs.  Readhead  was  acquired,  and  has 
since  been  employed  for  building  cargo  vessels  of  moderate  size.  The  firm  has  made 
a  specialty  of  building  paddle  and  screw  tugboats  and  trawlers,  passenger  boats,  ferries, 
etc.,  their  output  including  the  most  powerful  tug  afloat,  the  s.s.  Titan,  built  in  1898  for 
the  Suez  Canal  Company  for  special  service  in  the  Canal.  The  firm's  output  in  1900  was 
six  vessels  of  2206  tons,  in  1901  seven  vessels  of  2609  tons,  and  in  1902  eight  vessels  of 
1632  tons. 

The  works  now  carried  on  by  Messrs.  J.  T.  Eltringham  &  Co.  as  shipbuilders,  engineers, 
and  boilermakers,  at  the  Stone  Quay,  were  originally  established  by  Messrs.  T.  Toward  &  Co. 
on  the  same  site,  another  branch  of  Messrs.  Toward*s  business  in  Wapping  Street  being  now 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  Hepple  &  Co.  Messrs.  Eltringham  &  Co.,  besides  building  marine 
boilers  of  the  heaviest  type,  have  in  recent  years  resumed  the  building  of  small  steamers,  their 
output  in  1900  being  ten  vessels  of  1679  tons,  in  1901  eight  vessels  of  1114  tons,  and  in  1902 
nine  vessels  of  1770  tons. 

The  repairing  of  vessels  and  their  machinery  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the 
industries  of  the  Borough.  There  are  in  all  nine  graving  docks  in  the  town,  in  addition 
to  the  one  attached  to  Messrs.  Readhead's  yard.  Of  these,  three  are  owned  by  Smith's 
Dock  Company,  Limited,  which  in  1899  absorbed  the  business  and  docks  of  H.  S.  Edwards 
and  Sons.  The  latter,  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  the  district,  was  founded  in  1768,  when 
the  first  dock  was  completed,  and  at  the  amalgamation  with  Smith's,  the  existing  partners 
represented  the  fourth  generation  of  the  family  who  had  carried  on  the  business.  For  a 
full  century,  down  to  1868,  the  firm  took  a  leading  position  in  wooden  shipbuilding  and  repairing, 
and  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  turned  out  some  of  the  largest  wooden 
sailing  vessels  in  the  North  of  England.  About  1870,  in  consequence  of  the  change  from 
wood  to  iron,  and  from  sailing  ships  to  steamers,  they  adapted  their  premises  entirely  to 
the  repair  of  iron  vessels.  Subsequently  the  original  dock  was  supplemented  by  four  others, 
ranging  in  length  from  350  to  530  feet.  Three  of  these  were  on  the  original  premises 
at  South  Shields,  adjoining  which  there  are  extensive  engine-shops  devoted  entirely  to 
engine  and  boiler  repairs  on  vessels  occupying  these  docks,  while  the  two  other  docks  were 
situated  at  North  Shields. 

The  Middle  Dock  Company  was  formed  in  1885,  but  was  turned  into  a  limited  company 
at  the  commencement  of  1892.  Their  two  docks  are  fitted  with  the  most  improved  pumping 
machinery,  and  every  appliance  for  executing  rapid  repairs,  having  large  engineering  and 
boiler  shops  immediately  adjoining,  and  a  deep-water  quay  alongside  of  the  Docks. 

The  Tyne  Dock  Engineering  Company  was  formed  in  1889,  when  a  dry  dock  in  Thrift 
Street  was  acquired  from  Mr.  James  Nelson,  and  a  Limited  Liability  Company  formed  for 
carrying  on  ship-repairing  at  this  dock  and  at  Tyne  Dock,  the  Company  having  now  two 
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graving  docks  in  Shields.  In  1891  they  also  acquired  the  Deptford  Green  Dry  Dock  in 
London,  and  in  1895  the  Ocean  Dock  at  Swansea. 

Another  large  graving  dock,  equal  to  accommodating  the  largest  type  of  vessel  frequenting 
the  Tyne,  is  now  (1902)  being  constructed  in  Wapping  Street  by  Messrs.  Brigham  &  Cowan. 
Messrs.  Moralee  have  also  a  graving  dock,  and  there  are  other  large  engineering  and  ship- 
repairing  works  in  the  town.  A  large  forge,  chiefly  employed  on  marine  work,  was  opened  in 
1899  at  East  Jarrow,  by  Fownes  &  Co.,  Limited.  It  occupies  the  site  formerly  covered  by 
Elliot's  Rolling  Mills,  which  were  in  operation  for  many  years,  but  were  closed  when  steel 
replaced  malleable  iron  in  general  manufacturing  use.  There  is  also  in  Holborn  a  large  iron 
foundry  belonging  William  Black,  at  which  the  largest  class  of  castings  for  marine  engines, 
ships'  propellers,  etc.,  are  produced.  There  are  a  number  of  brass  and  iron  foundries  in 
operation  in  the  town. 

The  earliest  years  for  which  statistics  of  shipbuilding  in  the  Borough  are  available  are 
1864,  1865,  and  1866,  and  the  South  Shields  output  for  these  years  may  be  quoted  here.  The 
total  output  of  iron  vessels  on  the  Tyne  for  1862  was  32,175  tons,  of  an  estimated  value  of 
£546,975,  and  m  1863,  51,236  tons,  of  an  estimated  value  of  £922,248.  In  1864  the  total 
was  97  vessels  of  51,848  tons,  of  which  74  were  of  iron,  22  of  wood,  and  one  composite,  86  being 
steamers,  with  engines  of  8393  horse-power.  In  1865  the  total  was  122  vessels,  of  77,505  tons 
register,  of  which  108  were  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  engine-power  of  8265  nominal  horse- 
power. In  1866  the  Tyne  launched  110  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  of  51,807  tons,  of  which 
98  were  steamers,  with  a  total  horse-power  of  6809.  The  South  Shields  share  of  this  output 
may  be  quoted  in  detail,  for  comparison  with  its  present  production: — 
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•  Paddle  steamers. 


t  1  sail  1  steam. 
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Most  of  the  wooden  vessels,  it  will  be  observed,  were  paddle  tugs.  Wooden  shipbuilding 
proper  had  by  that  time  practically  died  out  in  the  Borough,  although  one  yard,  Maxwell's, 
remained  open  until  1878.     The  wooden  sailing  ships  which  were  built  were,  as  a  rule,  simply 
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undertaken  by  the  owners  of  wooden  fleets,  to  keep  their  men  employed  when  repairing  work 
was  slack.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  output  for  South  Shields  shipyards  for  1901  amounted 
to  twenty-three  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  of  27,886  tons,  and  for  1902  to  twenty-five  vessels  of 
28,106  tons,  a  marked  contrast  with  the  production  of  these  earlier  years. 

It  was  not  until  1834  that  the  Tyne  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  local  surveyor  of 
Lloyd's.  In  that  year  the  late  Matthew  Poppelwell,  of  North  Shields,  was  appointed  first  Lloyd  s 
Surveyor  for  the  Port.  He  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  for  twenty-eight  years,  retiring  in 
1862,  and  dying  on  August  12,  1864.  His  successor  was  Peter  Young.  At  that  time  Lloyds 
Registry  Oftice  was  at  North  Shields.  In  the  early  sixties  the  shipowners  of  the  Tyne  began 
to  agitate  for  direct  representation  on  Lloyd's.  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  New- 
castle, on  August  17,  1863,  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Newcastle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  South  and  North  Shields  Shipowners'  Societies,  etc.,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  fair 
representation  of  the  Port  on  Lloyd's  Register  Committee.  The  General  Committee  of  Lloyd's 
had  proposed  that  the  Tyne  should  elect  one  representative  to  the  Committee  in  London. 
The  local  shipowners,  however,  headed  by  John  Robinson  of  South  Shields,  strongly  opposed 
this  concession  as  inadequate,  and  urged  that  a  local  committee  should  be  formed  for  the 
Tyne  and  Wear,  with  similar  powers  to  that  in  existence  at  Liverpool.  This  was  agreed  to  by 
the  shipbuilders.  Lloyd's  entirely  declined  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  local  committee,  but 
made  a  further  concession  in  the  matter  of  representation,  granting  an  additional  member  for 
the  Tees,  including  Hartlepool,  as  well  as  one  for  the  Tyne  and  one  for  the  Wear.  The  de- 
cision was  received  with  great  dissatisfaction,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Insurance  Associations 
of  the  Tyne  held  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  North  Shields,  on  March  30,  1864,  it  was  decided  to 
endeavour  to  form  a  local  register  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  Lloyd's.  It  was  stated  at 
the  meeting  that  the  shipbuilders  had  been  greatly  dissatisfied  with  Lloyd's  for  some  time, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  charges.  Mr.  J.  B.  Dale,  Mayor  of  South  Shields,  stated  that  the 
Tyne  was  then  turning  out  more  tonnage  in  iron  ships  than  any  other  port  in  the  kingdom, 
and  Mr.  Atkinson  said  the  Tyne  had  about  two  and  a  half  million  tons  of  wooden  shipping  in 
addition  to  its  iron  tonnage.  The  attempt  failed,  but  in  August  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Henry 
Milvain,  of  Newcastle,  was  elected  the  first  representative  of  the  Tyne  on  Lloyd's  Committee, 
while  in  November  the  same  year  Lloyd's  opened  their  first  local  Chain  and  Anchor  Testing 
House  at  Low  Walker.  The  *  measured  mile '  for  steamship  trials  off  the  coast  was  fixed  by 
the  Tyne  Iron  Shipbuilders'  Association,  assisted  by  Captain  Kelly  and  Mr.  Swan  of  the 
Trinity  House,  and  Messrs.  C.  Greaves  and  J.  Chambers,  pilots,  on  January  13th,  and  the 
beacons  near  Monkseaton  and  Seaton  Sluice  were  erected  on  March  24,  1865. 


THE  TYNE  COMMISSION. 

The  centuries'  long  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  navigable  waterway  of  the  Tyne  culminated 
in  the  Parliamentary  contest  of  1849-50,  which  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  Newcastle's  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  river  from  the  Corporation  to  a  representative  Trust,  under  the  style  of  the 
Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners.    For  a  century  before  that  time  the  condition  of  the  water- 
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way  had  been  growing  worse.  The  Shields  shipowners  from  time  to  time  made  vigorous  but 
unsuccessful  efforts  for  its  improvement,  and  various  schemes  to  the  same  end  were  sub- 
mitted by  engineers  of  eminence.  Smeaton,  the  engineer  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  in 
1709^  recommended  a  scheme  of  improvement  involving  the  removal  of  the  Black  Middens 
and  of  'Old  Roger,' 2  but  the  Corporation  made  no  attempt  to  carry  it  out.  So  bad  did 
the  condition  of  the  harbour  become  that  Captain  Phipps,  himself  a  nautical  man,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Newcastle  in  Parliament  in  1774,  declared^  that 
the  Tyne,  though  capable  of  being  made  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world,  had  been 
'  from  ignorance,  inattention,  and  avarice,  converted  into  a  cursed  horse-pond.'  With  the 
exception  of  removing  a  few  rocks  and  stones  abreast  of  the  Black  Middens  in  1790,  the 
Corporation  refused  to  do  anything  to  improve  the  harbour,  contending  that  they  had 
fully  discharged  their  duty  as  Conservators  by  preventing  the  river  getting  any  worse, 
although  even  this  limited  view  of  their  responsibilities,  the  shipowners  contended,  had  not 
been  realised. 

As  trade  was  seriously  impeded  by  the  shoaling  of  the  harbour,  the  shipowners  of  Shields 
preferred  an  indictment  against  the  Corporation  in  the  early  part  of  1800,  for  obstructing  the 
King's  highway  of  the  Tyne,  and  commissioned  an  engineer,  Mr.  John  Fryer  (who  made  a  chart 
of  the  river  in  1772)  to  survey  the  Port.  His  report  stated  that  'from  Whitehill  Point  up- 
wards to  Jarrow  Quay,  Howdon  Pans,  and  Willington  Quay,  there  were  many  large  sands  grown 
up,  and  the  navigation  was  worse  than  ever  he  saw  it  before.  In  some  parts  there  was  not  water 
enough  when  the  tide  was  out  to  cross  in  a  sculler.'  The  case  was  heard  at  the  Assizes  at  the 
Moot  Hall,  Newcastle,  in  August  1800,*  before  a  special  jury.  On  the  part  of  the  prosecution  it 
was  proved  that  the  obstructions  existed,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  remove  them ;  but  in 
cross-examination  it  was  admitted  that  they  would  probably  be  replaced  by  the  currents  in  the 
river.  On  this  ground  the  jury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Judge,  and  without  any  evidence 
being  called  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The  attempt  by  the 
shipowners,  that  year,  to  promote  a  Parliamentary  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  of 
Conservancy,  to  take  over  the  control  of  the  river  from  the  Corporation,  was  equally  unfortunate 
in  its  issue.  The  action  of  the  shipowners,  however,  seems  to  have  spurred  the  Corporation  to 
do  something  in  the  direction  of  promoting,  jointly  with  Trinity  House,  the  Newcastle  Port  Act 
of  1801  (41  Geo.  iii.  cap.  86),  which  increased  their  river  powers  and  the  dues  they  levied, 
authorised  the  appointment  of  harbour-masters,  and  the  regulation  of  the  Pilotage  Service.  In 
1802  Chapman,  the  famous  engineer,  propounded  a  plan  for  removing  the  Insand  and  Middle 
Ground,  two  of  the  greatest  obstructions  in  the  river;  but  the  plans  were  laid  aside,  and 
remained  unheeded. 

In  1814  Mr.  Rennie,  the  most  celebrated  harbour  engineer  of  that  date,  was  called  in  to 
survey  the  river  and  harbour.  His  report^  dealt  only  with  the  waterway  from  Newcastle  to  the 
sea.  and  laid  down  quay  lines  on  each  side,  which  he  considered  should  be  adhered  to  in  all 
improvements,  and  in  the  erection  of  staithes  and  wharves,  etc.  He  emphasised  the  principle 
that  the  width  of  the  river  nuist  not  be  contracted  by  solid  embankments  so  as  to  diminish  the 

*  Brand,  ii.  586.  *  Macgregor's  Letter  to  the  MercharUtf  fi-c,  of  Netoccutle 

2  Otherwise  the    Prior's    Stone,   which    down    to    last  (1832),  15. 

century  was   the  only  tide-gauge  the  pilots  had.     When  -*  Guthrie's    Rhrr    Tyne,   58.      Newcastle   Courant   under 

'Old  Roger*  was  covered   they  knew  there   was   enough  date. 

water  on  the  bar  to  enable  a  laden  ship  to  come  in  with  ^  Republished  in  extenso  during  the  Conservancy  contest 

safety.  in  1849. 
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tidal  area,  and  proposed,  instead,  to  erect  half-tide  training  walls,  to  deepen  the  channel  by 
dredging,  so  as  to  encourage  as  large  a  tidal  flow  as  possible,  in  order  to  scour  away  the  bar,  and 
to  straighten  the  channel  by  cutting  off  Bill  Point.  Whitehill  Point,  and  other  projections.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  he  proposed  to  erect  a  pier  on  the  south  side,  in  order  to  bring  the  full 
force  of  the  flow  to  bear  in  scouring  away  the  Bar,  the  Insand,  and  the  Middle  Ground.  When 
that  had  been  done  he  proposed  to  erect  a  shorter  pier  on  the  north  side  to  give  shelter  to 
vessels  entering  the  harbour.  He  estimated  the  total  cost  of  his  proposals  at  over  half  a  million 
sterling,  including  at  South  Shields,  for  the  pier  on  the  Herd  Sand,  £218,011 ;  a  new  wall  from 
Half-Moon  Stairs  to  Bottle-House  Landing,  £lir),762;  new  wall  from  Walker's  Saltworks  to  the 
south  end  of  the  High  Dock,  £12,430 ;  low  rubble  causeway  across  the  entrance  to  Jarrow  Slake 
for  the  water  to  pass  freely  over,  £5106;  making  a  total  to  be  spent  in  South  Shields  of 
£341, o09,  out  of  a  total  for  the  river  of  £519,320.  No  real  attempt  was  made  to  act 
upon  this  report.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  the 
removal  of  Whitehill  Point ;  but  the  Shields  shipowners  objected  that,  unless  Rennie's  other 
recommendations  were  also  carried  out  simultaneously,  this  would  only  silt  up  the  south 
and  deepest  side  of  Shields  Harbour.  The  scheme  was  allowed  to  drop,  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  it  until  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Tyne 
Commission. 

In  1823  a  tentative  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  River  Police  at  Shields.     The  establish- 
ment consisted  of  four  boats,  three  of  which  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  Newcastle 
Corporation,  and  the  fourth  at  the  cost  of  the  coalowners.    The  force  at  best  was  ineflUcient,  and. 
as  there  was  no  organised  police  in  North  and  South  Shields,  proved  perfectly  useless.     No 
watch  was  kept  on  board  the  coal  ships,  and  the  police  were  of  little  use  in  preventing  depreda- 
tions, 'as  the  splash  of  their  oars  was  easily  heard  by  the  thieves.'    The  police  boats  were 
discontinued  after  about  twelve  months.     In  the  early  thirties  there  were  several  meetings  of 
the  magistrates  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Newcastle  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  their 
unanimous  opinion  that  a  general  police  establishment  for  North  and  South  Shields  and  the 
Harbour  between  them  was  the  most  eligible  plan.    Newcastle  Corporation  offered  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  cost  in  respect  to  the  river,  but  the  Harbour  Boroughs  contended  that  the  whole 
cost  should  be  borne  by  Newcastle,  on  the  ground  that  the  heavy  ballast  and  shipping  dues 
received  by  that  town  were  adequate  to  provide  a  thoroughly  efficient  police.      Indeed  the 
representatives  of  the  Harbour  towns  offered  that,  if  Newcastle  would  remit  the  ballast  dues. 
North  and  South  Shields  would  defray  the  whole  cost  of  policing  the  harbour ;  but  this  was 
rejected  and  the  scheme  fell  through.     Nor  was  anything  done  towards  improving  the  water- 
way, although,  in  August,  Mr.  Joshua  Richardson,  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation,  presented 
a  report,^  in  which  he  recommended  narrowing  the  river  by  quay  walls  in  order  to  prevent  the 
washing  in  of  the  banks  and  ballast  heaps,  to  which  he  attributed  the  shoals  and  sandbanks ; 
while  in  1830-  Mr.  Anderson,  the  river  engineer  appointed  by  the  reformed  Corporation  of 
Newcastle,  strongly  advised  dredging  and  jetties  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  scour  of 
the  tide  on  the  numerous  shoals  and  sandbanks.     Mr.  Cubit  was  also  called  in,  and  in  a  report 
dated  June  24,  18:>7,''*  dealing  only  with  the  part  of  the  river  between  Wallsend  and  Newcastle, 
recoiiunended  the  great  bend  of  Wallsend  to  be  enclosed,  so  as  to  reclaim  sixty  acres  of  land, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  Newcastle  Quay.     These  works  were  commenced,  quays  built  at  Dent's 
Hole,  part  of  the  high  bluff  above  Walker  at  Bill  Point  removed,  and  a  dredger  obtained,  but  it 

'  (;iitliricV  Rivfr  Tyne,  (12.  ^'  Ibid.,  64.  *  ihifi,.  66. 
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was  not  of  much  utility,  the  total  quantity  dredged,  up  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Tyne  Commission  in  1850,  being  only  426,974  tons.  Still  nothing  practical  was  done 
towards  improving  the  entrance  to  the  Port  or  clearing  Shields  Harbour  from  its  numerous 
impediments. 

In  1840  the  Shieldsmen  commenced  a  movement  for  the  entire  abolition  of  Newcastle's 
control  over  the  waterway  of  the  Tjme,  and  the  transfer  of  that  duty  to  a  representative 
Commission.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  movement  that  the  abortive  attempt  to  procure 
the  incorporation  of  the  two  Harbour  Boroughs  was  made.  The  movement  continued  for  some 
time,  since  in  1842  the  North  Shields  Improvement  Commissioners  resolved  *  that  it  is  desirable 
to  place  the  conservancy  of  the  Tyne  in  Commission.'  Newcastle  seems  to  have  taken  alarm 
at  this  movement,  for  the  Corporation  appointed  Mr.  W.  A.  Brooks,  C.E.,  to  the  post  of  River 
Engineer.  In  his  first  report,  dated  December  1842,^  he  recommended  the  fatal  policy  of 
further  narrowing  the  waterway  in  order  to  direct  the  flood  water  upon  the  various  shoals,  etc. 
This  policy  was  adopted,  with  results  which  entailed  a  large  expenditure  on  the  Tyne  Com- 
missioners in  after  years.  The  Shieldsmen,  far  from  being  satisfied,  made,  in  March  1844,  a 
strong  representation  to  the  Corporation  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  river,  and  also  of  the 
heavy  losses  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  lack  of  police  protection.  The  Corporation 
called  in  Mr.  Murray,  the  engineer  of  the  Sunderland  harbour,  who,  in  his  report  dated 
September  2,  1844,  approved  generally  of  Mr.  Brooks'  scheme,  which,  he  said,  had  removed 
some  shoals  at  Wallsend,  but  suggested  several  alterations  in  the  plans,  condemning  very 
emphatically  the  solid  embankment  constructed  at  Howdon  as  not  only  causing  the  silting  up 
of  Howdon  Dock,  but  also  an  encroachment  on  the  tidal  area  of  the  river,  which  should  be 
preserved. 

The  Corporation  in  the  following  session  promoted  a  Bill,  which  became  law  as  the 
Newcastle  Port  Act,  1845  (9th  Vic.  cap.  59).  Under  this  Act  a  body  of  twenty-one  Com- 
missioners was  created,  eleven  (in  addition  to  the  Mayor,  who  was  a  member  and  chairman 
ex  ojfficio)  being  appointed  by  Newcastle,  one  by  Gateshead,  and  eight  by  the  shipowners  of 
the  two  Harbour  Boroughs — the  first  partial  and  tardy  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  seaward 
towns  to  some  voice  in  the  control  of  the  river.  The  Commissioners  were  empowered  to 
impose  a  tax  of  a  farthing  per  ton  on  all  vessels  entering  the  Port,  one-third  of  the  proceeds 
being  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  river  police  force  (of  which  Mr.  Stephens  was  the  first 
chief),  and  two-thirds  to  the  provision  of  moorings  in  the  harbour.  The  Corporation  of 
Newcastle  was  empowered  to  borrow  £20,500  on  the  security  of  this  tax,  for  the  provision  of 
moorings.  South  Shields  complained  strongly  of  the  way  in  which  its  interests  were  neglected 
in  this  direction,  only  two  tiers  being  laid  down  off  the  three  miles  of  deep-water  frontage  on 
the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  while  twenty-five  tiers  were  provided  at  North  Shields  and 
three  at  Newcastle.  Frequently,  when  the  wind  did  not  serve  for  sailing,  five  or  six  hundred 
vessels  lay  at  anchor  in  Shields  Harbour  at  one  time.^  The  inadequate  mooring  provision 
caused  many  vessels  to  break  loose  in  heavy  weather,  and  enormous  damage  was  thus 
sustained. 

This  instalment  of  reform  by  no  means  satisfied  the  Shields  shipowners  and  merchants. 
Indeed   the  dissatisfaction   with    the   result    of   Newcastle's    mismanagement    of   the    river 

*  Guthrie's  River  Tyne,  (57.  tion  with  which  the  capture  of  a  local  ship  by  a  foreign 

2  In    April   1849  the    harbour    contained    nearly    1500  power  is  recorded,  the  Shields  ship  ZTonor,  coal  laden,  being 

vessels,  many  being  detained  owing  to  the  blockade  of  the  taken  by  Danish  warship:)  whilst  endeavouring  to  run  the 

German  ports  during  the  Dane-German  war,  in  connec-  blockade,  but  released  without  payment  of  costs. 
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gradually  crystallised  into  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Tyne 
Commission.  On  February  19,  1848,  Messrs.  T.  C.  Lietch  and  Thomas  Hudson  were  in  London 
in  connection  with  the  promotion  of  the  Direct  Ferry  Act,  when  they  incidentally  learned 
from  their  Parliamentary  agent  that  the  Newcastle  Corporation  were  intending,  in  the 
following  year,  to  promote  a  Bill  extending  and  consolidating  their  river  powers.  They 
returned  to  Shields  with  the  news,  and  committees  were  promptly  but  quietly  formed  in 
North  and  South  Shields  for  the  promotion  of  a  measure  placing  the  Conservancy  of  the 
Tyne  in  the  hands  of  an  elective  trust.  The  Committees,  which  included  most  of  the  public 
men  in  both  towns,  were  as  under : — 

South  Shields:  Robert  Auderson,  James  Young,  John  Robinson,  John  Clay,  James  Stevenson, 
James  Mather,  C.  N.  Wawn,  Shepperd  Skee,  Thomas  Stainton,  Ralph  Hai-t,  E.  l).  Thompson,  Henry 
Briggs,  John  Ness,  Thomas  Hudson,  Terrot  Glover,  Samuel  Couper,  Matthew  Aisbet,  and  J.  W.  Lamb, 
hon.  sec. 

North  Sliields:  Captain  W.  Linskill,  R.  Pow,  Thomas  Coxen,  Emmanuel  Young,  Peter  Dale, 
George  Johnson,  Geo.  Shotton,  John  Dale,  John  Dryden,  Robert  Peart,  Thomas  Barker,  Solomon 
Mease,  Joseph  Stmker,  John  Rennison,  T.  S.  Dobinson,  James  Leslie,  Matthew  H.  Atkinson,  Matthew 
Poppelwell,  John  Wright,  CJ.  S.  Tyzack,  William  Wingrave,  William  Harrison,  John  Twizel,  George 
Avery,  James  Donkin,  Robert  Cleugh,  George  Metcalfe,  Dennis  Hill,  David  MacKinley,  Robert  Forth, 
J.  R.  Owen,  E.  Arthur,  George  Hall,  J)r.  Fen  wick,  Alex.  Scott,  W.  H.  Atkinson,  hon.  sec.,  and  Messi-s. 
Lietch  and  Kewney,  solicitors. 

The  Tyne  Conservancy  Bill,  proposing  to  transfer  the  control  of  the  river  and  harbour 
from  Newcastle  Corporation  to  an  elective  Commission,  was  drafted,  and  introduced  in  the 
session  of  1849.  Funds  were  freely  subscribed  in  the  two  towns  for  the  tough  battle  anticipated. 
Newcastle  quickly  assumed  the  defensive,  and  engaged  Mr.  J.  M.  Rendel  to  survey  the  river. 
An  Admiralty  inquiry  on  the  Bill  was  opened  at  North  Shields  on  February  9,  1849,  by 
Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Washington,  R.N,  The  promoters  of  the  measure  called 
evidence  to  show  that  in  the  preceding  forty  years,  1809  to  1848,  Newcastle  had,  on  its 
own  showing,  received  in  dues  on  shipping  £957,973,  and  had  spent  less  than  £400,000  on 
the  river,  including  the  cost  of  dredging,  ballast  removal,  salaries,  etc.,  while  the  total  amount 
spent  in  actual  river  improvement  for  the  forty  years  was,  Mr.  Lietch  said,  only  £40,000. 
In  1818  the  coal,  harbour,  and  ballast  dues  reached  £27,997,  of  which  £17,172  went  in  aid 
of  municipal  expenditure  in  Newcastle,  while  the  total  amount  raised  by  the  rates  in  that 
town  was  only  £7241.  At  low  tide  there  was  only  2  feet  4  inches  of  water  in  some  portions 
of  the  best  channel  of  the  river,  and  upwards  of  800  acres  of  sandbanks  were  left  dry.  Of 
900,000  tons  of  ballast  brought  into  the  river  annually,  not  one-fifth  was  properly  landed, 
and  a  considerable  part  was,  by  carelessness  or  connivance  on  the  part  of  the  Newcastle 
officials,  allowed  to  be  cast  into  the  river.  The  evidence  of  the  Corporation's  own  engineer 
showed  that  no  survey  or  sections  of  the  river  had  been  made  for  forty-two  years,  and  no 
soundings  were  recorded,  whilst  the  berths  in  the  front  of  quays  had  silted  up  from  17 
or  18  feet  to  8  or  9  feet  in  depth.  There  were  only  18  feet  8  inches  to  21  feet  2  inches  on 
the  bar  at  the  top  of  high-water  tides,  and  the  average  depth  at  low  water  was  only 
(i  feet,  the  same  as  in  18i;». 

On  May  4th  the  Admiralty  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Tyne  Conservancy  Bill, 
and  on  the  25111  ordered  a  new  survey  of  the  river,  which  was  undertaken  by  Lieut.  Calver. 
He  reported  that  while  the  bars  of  other  harbours  were  improving,  that  of  the  Tyne  had 
remained  stationary ;  that  the   depth  of    Shields   Harbour  had  diminished,  and   the  shoals 
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in  the  river  increased ;  while  a  vessel  drawing  16  feet  could  formerly  get  up  to  Newcastle 
at  ordinary  spring  tides,  she  could  not  then  cross  Jarrow  shoal.  The  London  traders  only 
took  half  their  cargo  at  Newcastle  and  completed  loading  in  Shields  Harbour.  The  Bill 
passed  its  second  reading  in  the  Commons,  and  on  May  5th  came  before  a  Committee  of 
nine  members,  including  the  two  representatives  of  Newcastle  (Messrs.  Ord  and  Headlam) 
and  the  M.P.'s  for  Tynemouth  (R.  W.  Grey)  and  South  Shields  (J.  T.  Wawn).  Sergeant 
Wrangham  led  for  the  promoters,  and  Mr.  Talbot,  Q.C.,  for  the  opponents  of  the  Bill. 
The  tight  in  Conmiittee  was  long  and  costly,  lasting  for  seventeen  days.  On  June  llith 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill  was  declared  proved.  The  new  Commission  to  which  the  Con- 
servancy of  the  Tyne  was  by  this  Bill  entrusted  consisted  of  seventeen  members  —  six 
elected  by  Newcastle,  two  each  by  Gateshead,  Tynemouth,  and  South  Shields,  and  live 
appointed  by  the  Admiralty.  The  Bill  passed  the  Commons  in  this  form,  and,  after  being 
read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  came  before  a  Select  Committee  on  July 
2Uh,  the  opposition  of  Newcastle  still  being  continued.  Two  days  later  their  Lordships 
decided  that  the  Bill  could  not  complete  its  stages  that  session.  The  promoters  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  the  leave  of  the  House  to  this  being  considered  a  '  privileged  Bill,' 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  taken  up  at  the  same  stage  next  session ;  but  their  petition  was 
rejected,  and  the  Bill  was  dropped.  Its  promotion  cost  about  £8000,  all  raised  by  sub- 
scription. 

The  promoters,  although  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  their  costly  measure,  were  not  dis- 
heartened. To  raise  funds  for  the  reintroduction  of  the  Bill,  the  ratepayers  in  both  towns  con- 
sented to  a  voluntary  rate  of  2d.  in  the  £  per  month  for  three  months.  The  Bill  was 
reintroduced  the  following  session,  and  along  with  it  the  Tyne  Navigation  Bill,  promoted 
by  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle.  The  Conservancy  Bill  proposed  to  place  the  whole  tidal 
waterway  of  the  river  in  charge  of  an  elective  Commission,  consisting  of  fifteen  members, 
three  representing  Newcastle,  one  from  Gateshead,  three  each  from  North  and  South  Shields, 
and  five  appointed  by  the  Admiralty.  This  body  was  to  have  control  of  the  whole  of  the 
river  dues,  which  were  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  purposes  of  river  improvement.  The 
Tyne  Navigation  Bill  also  proposed  to  establish  a  commission  of  seventeen  members,  con- 
sisting of  nine  members  of  Newcastle  Corporation,  two  Elder  Brethren  of  Trinity  House 
(who  must  of  course  be  freemen  of  Newcastle),  two  members  of  the  Gateshead  Town  Council, 
and  two  representatives  each  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  North  and  South  Shields.  The 
Mayor  of  Newcastle  was  to  be  vx  officio  chairman,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Newcastle  clerk  to  the 
Commission,  and  the  Borough  Treasurer  its  treasurer.  The  Corporation  proposed  to  give  up 
to  the  Commission  one- fourth  of  the  coal  dues,  producing  £o2Gl  (retaining  three-fourths  for 
municipal  purposes);  together  with  ballast  dues,  producing  £0808;  ballast  warrants,  £550; 
ship  and  boat  dues,  producing  £22  A  per  annum ;  the  quay  dues  (including  groundage  and 
plankage),  £2W.) ;  the  town  and  harbour  dues  on  goods  and  merchandise,  £2878.  On  these  two 
latter,  producing  £^)ol7  a  year,  the  debt  of  £67,000  for  building  Newcastle  Quay  was  secured, 
and  that  debt  would  be  transferred  to  the  new  body.  The  new  Commission  would  thus  have  a 
gross  revenue  of  £18,192,  leaving,  after  meeting  the  permanent  charges  thereon,  £12,000  net, 
to  be  devoted  towards  improving  the  river,  out  of  the  £27,000  per  annum  collected  on  the  Tyne 
in  shipping  dues.  The  Bill  provided  for  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  £100,000  on  new  works, 
including  piers  or  breakwaters  on  the  Herd  Sand  and  various  improvement  works  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Rendel  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Hedwin  Streams. 

Both  Bills  were  road  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  11,  1850 — the 
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Conservancy  Bill  by  a  majority  of  08  (131  to  63),  the  Navigation  Bill  without  a  division,  and 
were  together  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  Meantime  Messrs.  C.  E.  Laws  and  James 
Abemethy,  as  Admiralty  Commissioners,  held  a  local  inquiry  on  the  Bills  at  Newcastle,  in 
the  course  of  which  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Joseph  Cowen  claimed  representation  upon  the 
proposed  Commission  for  the  riparian  communities  above  Newcastle  Bridge.  The  Com- 
missioners' report  to  Parliament  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Shields  or  Conservancy  Bill. 
The  fight  in  Committee  in  the  Commons  lasted  for  twenty-five  days,  from  April  11th  to 
May  10th,  when  the  Committee  decided  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  an  elective  Com- 
mission to  take  charge  of  the  Tyne,  and  fixed  its  constitution  as  under: — Four  life  Com- 
missioners, six  representatives  elected  by  Newcastle  Corporation,  two  by  Gateshead,  and 
three  each  by  Tynemouth  and  South  Shields  Corporations,  making  a  total  of  eighteen. 
The  four  life  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  in  two  groups  of  two  each,  one  group 
nominated  by  the  promoters  of  the  Newcastle  Bill,  and  the  other  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Shields  measure,  and  no  successor  was  to  be  appointed  to  the  second  of  each  group  who 
died  or  retired.  Newcastle  nominated  William  Greorge  Armstrong,  of  Elswick  Works  (the 
late  Lord  Armstrong),  and  Joseph  Cowen,  of  Blaydon  Burn ;  and  Shields,  Commander  Purdo, 
R.N.  (representing  the  Duke  of  Northumberland),  and  James  Cochran  Stevenson,  alkali 
manufacturer,  of  South  Shields,  then  a  young  man  of  only,  twenty-five,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  measure.  The  Corporation  renewed  their  opposition  in  the 
Lords,  but,  with  the  substitution  of  Mr.  William  Rutherford  Hunter  for  Mr.  W.  G. 
Armstrong  as  a  life  member,  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  without  further  alteration 
on  July  18,  1850,  as  the  Tyne  Improvement  Act.  The  passing  of  the  measure  was 
signalised  by  great  rejoicings  in  North  and  South  Shields.  St.  Hildas  Church  bells  were 
rung,  tar  barrels  blazed  in  the  streets  all  over  the  town,  and  cannons  were  fired  on 
Carpenters'  Hill,  one  man  having  his  jaw  fractured  by  the  explosion  of  a  'bull-dog'  or 
small  cannon.  The  cost  of  the  two  Parliamentary  contests,  together  with  the  local  inquiries, 
absorbed  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £30,000. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  newly-constituted  Commission  was  held  on  November  14,  1850, 
when  Alderman  G.  T.  Dunn,  the  last  chairman  of  the  River  Committee  of  Newcastle  Corpora- 
tion, was  elected  chairman.     Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Newcastle 
became  clerk  to  the  Commission,  and  the  Borough  Treasurer  its  treasurer.   The  new  Commission, 
although  saddled  with  a  debt  of  £100,000  and  having  only  a  net  revenue  of  £10,000  available 
for  the  payment  of  interest  thereon  and  the  execution  of  river  improvements,  at  once  instructed 
Mr.  J.  M.  Rendel,  the  eminent  engineer,  to  report  generally  on  the  improvement  of  the  river, 
and  especially  as  to  the  construction  of  piers  at  the  harbour  mouth.     His  report,  dated  October 
(),  1851,*  proposed  to  increase  the  minimum  depth  on  the  bar  to  ten  or  eleven  feet  by  the 
erection  of  four  piers,  one  on  the  Herd  Sand,  to  be  2450  feet  in  length ;  another  starting  from 
Tynemouth  Rocks,  to  be  1320  feet  in  length,  450  feet  of  the  landward  part  of  the  South  and 
420  feet  of  the  North  Pier  to  be  of  open  work  on  piles,  the  width  of  opening  between  the  ends 
of  the  piers  to  be  1100  to  1200  feet.     He  also  proposed  a  third  pier,  1400  feet  long,  running 
from  the  Low  Lights  along  the  Mussel  Scarp,  and  a  fourth,  1220  feet  in  lenigth,  running  from 
the  Herd  Beacon  across  the  Herd  Sand  on  the  south  side,  the  cost  of  the  piers  being  estimated 
lit  £i:)r),000.    He  recommended  the  removal  of  the  nine-feet  stones  below  the  Narrows,  and  of 
the  Middle  Ground  by  dredging,  the  removal  of  Whitehill  Point  and  Hayhole  Point,  and  the 
formation  of  a  half-tide  dock  or  basin  with  dock  gates  at  Hayhole  Staithes.    The  channel 
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to  be  dredged  to  a  width  of  1000  feet  up  to  Whitehill  Point,  thence  narrowing  to  825  feet  at 
Jarrow,  and  510  feet  at  Pelaw  Main.  He  proposed  to  construct  a  system  of  half  tidal  training 
walls  up  to  Bill  Point,  and  to  reconstruct  the  quays  thence  to  Newcastle,  to  remove  the  old 
bridge  at  Newcastle,  and  deepen  the  channel  above  bridge.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
North  and  South  Piers  at  £95,000,  the  two  piers  in  the  Narrows  at  £30,000,  and  the  whole  of 
the  works  proposed  at  £570,175,  of  which  £453,675  was  to  be  spent  below  bridge.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Brooks,  formerly  River  Engineer  to  the  Corporation  and  now  to  the  Commissioners,  in  a  report 
presented  at  the  same  time,  recommended  a  pier  from  Tynemouth  Rocks  into  a  depth  of 
24  feet  at  low  water  and  a  smaller  south  pier,  the  total  estimate  for  his  works  being  £213,217, 
but  he  disapproved  of  the  removal  of  Whitehill  Point.^ 

The  Commissioners  at  once  decided  to  promote  a  Bill  for  carrying  into  effect  Mr.  Rendel's 
scheme,  omitting  the  inner  piers,  but  including  a  full-tide  dock  at  Hayhole,  estimated  to  cost 
£150,000.  The  Bill,  an  intricate  measure  of  seventy-five  clauses,  also  proposed  to  transfer  to 
the  Commissioners  the  maintenance  of  the  river  police  and  the  moorings  in  the  harbour, 
hitherto  in  the  hands  of  the  River  Watch  Committee,  and  empowered  the  spending  of  a  further 
£20,000  on  the  moorings,  the  Watch  and  Mooring  dues  of  one  farthing  per  ton  being  transferred 
to  the  Commissioners.  The  Bill  authorised  the  raising  of  loans  to  the  amount  of  £200,000 
for  the  construction  of  the  piers,  the  funds  being  provided  by  a  pier  due  of  a  penny  per  ton  on 
coasting  and  twopence  on  foreign  vessels,  each  with  exemption  after  a  certain  number  of 
voyages  per  annum.  After  a  local  inquiry  by  Mr.  James  Walker,  C.E.,  the  Bill  received  the 
Royal  Assent  on  May  1 1,  1852,  and  the  Commissioners  at  once  proceeded  with  the  construction  of 
the  Hayhole  Dock.  This  undertaking  had  long  been  demanded  by  the  coalowners  shipping  on  the 
north  side.  In  184G  an  Act  was  obtained  incorporating  the  Northumberland  Dock  Company, 
with  a  share  capital  of  £100,000  and  borrowing  powers  to  the  amount  of  £33,000,  to  construct 
docks  in  Coble  Dene,  but  the  scheme  failed  in  consequence  of  the  depression  in  the  money 
market  in  the  following  year.  The  Commissioners  instructed  Mr.  James  Plews,  C.E.,  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  dock  of  fifty-five  acres,  with  a  tidal  basin  of  two  acres,  and  a  depth  on  the  sills  of 
ten  feet  at  low  water.  On  June  9,  1853,  the  tender  of  David  Thornborough,  of  Lincoln,  for  the 
construction  of  the  entire  dock,  except  the  lock  gates,  for  £133,789  was  accepted,  the  foundation- 
stone  being  laid  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  September  12th  of  the  following  year, 
and  the  dock  formally  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  after  whom  it  was  named,  on 
October  2,  1857. 

Much  delay  ensued,  however,  before  the  other  works  authorised  by  the  Bill  were  begun. 
The  Admiralty — which  then  discharged  the  jurisdiction  over  harbours  now  exercised  by  the 
Board  of  Trade — had  stipulated  in  the  Bill  that  the  plans  of  the  piers  should  be  subject  to  their 
approval.  Mr.  Rendel's  detailed  plans  were  forwarded  in  August  1852  to  the  Admiralty, 
who  in  a  reply  received  in  the  following  April,  while  admitting  that  the  work  was  of 
vast  importance,  '  even  to  be  considered  as  a  national  object,'  intimated  that  *  my  lords ' 
could  not  give  their  approval  to  the  plans  as  submitted.  The  Commissioners  thereupon 
re([uested  the  Admiralty  to  nominate  an  engineer  in  whom  they  had  confidence  to  undertake 
the  whole  design  of  the  piers.     This  was  agreed  to,  upon  the  condition  that  the  engineer  so 

'  Mr.  Brooks  had  previously,  in  1845,  submitted  to  the  began  to  be  made  on  the  Herd  Sand  for  foundations,  and 

Corjxjration  a  scheme  pro])osing  the  construction  of  piers  it  was  one  of  the  boring  rods,  left  standing  in  the  sand, 

on  tlie  Herd  Sand  and  Tynemouth  Rocks,  and  the  creation  which  contributed  to  the  disaster  of  December  1849,  when 

of  a  dock  at  the  Low  Liglits,  but  nothing  was  done  in  this  the  Providence  lifeboat  was  capsized  and   twenty  of   her 

direction  until  the  intruductiou  by  the  Shields  shipowners  crew  drowned, 
of  the  first  Tyne  Conservancy  Bill  in  1849.     Then  borings 
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appointed  should  be  free  and  unfettered  as  to  his  designs,  and  his  plans,  when  completed,  should 
be  final,  should  be  accepted  by  the  Commissioners,  and  not  deviated  from  without  the  consent 
of  the  Admiralty.  The  eofjineer  appointed  was  Mr.  James  Walker,  then  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Oivil  Engineers,  wh<i  had  previously  carried  out  great  harbour  works  on  the  Clyde. 
Mr.  Walker  accepted  the  appointment,  and  in  August  IS.'i;!  commenced  his  inspection  of  the 
harbour  mouth,  iiolding  a  public  inquiry  at  Tyneniouth  on  September  2:ird  and  taking  the 


evidence  of  old  pilots  and  experienced  local  men  on  the  question.  In  an  elaborate  report, 
submitted  on  November  '24t\t,  Mr.  Walker  said  he  had  con.sidered  Rennie's  plans  of  181fi 
and  also  those  submitted  by  Mr.  Kendel.  Mr.  Brooks,  Captain  Washington,  B.N.,  Captain 
Veitch,  H.N.,  Captain  Punlo,  Lieut.  Calver,  Mr.  Tom  John  Taylor,  and  Mr.  H.  Turner, 
without  linding  any  of  them  entirely  satisfactory.  In  his  own  plans  he  proposed  to  remove 
the  bar  by  confining  the  outgoing  water  by  two  piers,  carried  out  into  a  depth  of  thirty  feet 
at  tow  water,  tlie  North  starting  from  the  rocks  under  Tynemouth  Castle,  and  running 
JUil)  feet  in  a  general  south-easterly  direction,  and  the  South  Pier  Btarting  from  the  abore 
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opposite  the  workhouse,  and  taking  an  E.N.E.  direction,  the  length  being  about  4200  feet. 
He  estimated  the  total  cost  at  £660,000.  The  plans  of  Mr.  Walker,  although  contemplating 
the  breakwaters  being  carried  into  deeper  water,  correspond,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  main  very 
closely  to  those  submitted  by  Mr.  Rendel,  with  the  omission  of  the  inner  piers,  which  Mr.  Walker 
suggested  should  be  deferred  until  the  influence  of  the  outer  breakwaters  was  seen.  These 
plans,  notwithstanding  the  enormously  increased  expenditure  they  entailed,  were  in  principle 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Admiralty  on  May  29,  1854. 

The  foundation-stones  of  the  piers  were  laid  on  Thursday,  June  15,  1854,  a  day  of 
general  holiday  and  jubilation  in  both  the  Harbour  Boroughs,  the  shipowners  of  which  had 
strongly  deprecated  the  delay  in  commencing  the  work.  The  morning  was  ushered  in  by 
the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  ringing  of  merry  peals  on  St.  Hild's  bells,  and  both  towns  were 
gaily  decorated,  while  all  the  ships  in  harbour  sported  their  best  bunting.  The  Commissioners 
made  a  state  procession  down  the  river  in  a  gaily  bedizened  barge,  attended  by  the  Newcastle 
Corporation  and  the  Trinity  Brethren  in  their  respective  barges,  and  by  a  long  train  of  steam- 
boats with  bands  of  music  playing  and  bunting  flying.  In  the  harbour  they  were  joined  by  the 
members  of  the  Tynemouth  Corporation,  and  the  party  landed  at  the  Market-Place  Ferry, 
South  Shields,  when  an  address  of  welcome  was  presented  by  the  Deputy  Mayor  (Alderman 
Pott^)  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation.  Headed  by  the  Shields  seamen  and  pilots,  each  with  their 
band,  a  large  procession  was  formed,  including  the  members  of  the  Commission,  the  members 
of  the  Corporations  and  magistrates  of  the  four  Tyneside  Boroughs,  the  Trinity  Brethren,  etc. 
It  passed  down  King  Street  and  German  Street  (now  Ocean  Road),  across  the  sands  to  where 
the  Commissioners'  railway  now  runs.  Here  the  chairman  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Joseph 
Cowen,  with  due  ceremony  laid  the  foundation-stone,  which  bore  an  inscribed  plate  containing 
the  names  of  the  whole  of  the  Commissioners,  their  clerk  and  engmeer,  but,  singularly  enough, 
making  no  mention  of  the  designer  of  the  piers,  Mr.  Walker.  The  company  returned  to  the 
ferry,  crossed  over  to  North  Shields,  and  marched  in  procession  to  Prior's  Haven,  where  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  North  Pier  was  laid  with  like  observance.  Later  in  the  day  the  Mayor 
of  Tynemouth  entertained  the  whole  of  the  Commissioners,  the  members  of  the  Corporation, 
Trinity  House  Brethren,  etc.,  to  dinner  at  the  George  Hotel. 

The  Commissioners  in  April  1854  purchased  for  £6793  the  freehold  and  leasehold  interests 
in  thirty-six  acres  of  land  at  Trow  Rocks,  from  which  to  quarry  the  material  for  the  piers, 
and  a  railway  was  constructed  thence  to  the  site  of  the  South  Pier.  Some  delay  was  caused 
by  the  claim  of  Mr.  Brooks,  the  Commissioners'  engineer,  that  he,  and  not  Mr.  Walker,  should 
prepare  the  working  plans,  and  be  responsible  for  the  construction  of  the  piers.  Eventually 
the  Commissioners  authorised  Mr.  Walker  to  prepare  the  working  plans  and  specifications, 
and  also  to  appoint  a  resident  superintending  engineer.  Mr.  Philip  John  Messent  was 
appointed  resident  engineer  of  the  piers  on  November  20,  1854,  at  a  salary  of  £300  a  year. 
A  contract  was  entered  into  in  September  1855  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Law  ton  for  the  con- 
struction of  1400  feet  of  the  North  Pier,  and  2800  feet  of  the  rubble  base  of  the  South  Pier, 
for  £U)(),000.  A  modification  of  the  original  plans  was  afterwards  decided  upon,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Harbours  of  Refuge.  The  Tyne  Commission 
and  the  local  Corporations  had  persistently  urged  upon  the  Government  the  claims  of  the 
Tyne  as  a  prospective  harbour  of  refuge,  in  view  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  coast,  and 
the  great  amount  of  shipping.  At  North  Shields  on  October  L3,  1858,  a  local  inquiry  was 
held  by  the  Royal  Commission,  at  which  most  of  the  representative  bodies  in  the  district 
urged  that  Government  assistance  should  be  granted  towards  forming  a  harbour  of  refuge, 
2  u 
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while  Mr.  Walker  presented  plans  showing  the  piers  carried  out  into  a  depth  of  thirty-six 
feet  at  low  water.  When  the  report  of  the  Harbours  of  Refuge  Commission  was  issued  on 
March  10,  18.">9,  it  was  found  that  the  claims  of  the  Tyne  had  been  so  far  recognised  that  a 
grant  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  was  recommended,  in  aid  of  constructing  and  com- 
pleting the  piers,  on  condition  that  the  Tyne  Conmiissioners  spent  three-quarters  of  a  million 
themselves  in  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  Government, 
however,  has  never  acted  on  this  recommendation,  although  the  Commissioners  have  spent  far 
beyond  the  stipulated  sum. 

The  general  scheme  of  river  improvement  had  meantime  been  delayed  by  various  causes. 
Considerable  friction  developed  between  the  Commission  and  its  River  Engineer,  Mr.  Brooks, 
whose  policy,  in  narrowing  the  waterway  and  constructing  transverse  jetties,  had  been  strongly 
condemned  by  Captain  Veitch,  R.N.,  in  a  report  to  the  Admiralty  in  September  18r»2.  This 
policy  was  also  arraigned  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  the  following  June  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stevenson,  who  contended  that  the  only  sound  scheme  of  improvement  was  one  which  would 
conserve  and  increase  the  tidal  area  of  the  river  as  much  as  possible.  He  urged  that  Rennie's 
and  Rerrdel's  recommendations  should  be  at  once  carried  out,  and  condemned  strongly  the 
system  of  reclaiming  land  from  the  tidal  river  for  the  benefit  of  Newcastle  Corporation  and 
the  landowners.  His  motion,  however,  was  rejected  by  nine  votes  to  five.  Captain  Calver,  who 
had  again  surveyed  the  river  for  the  Admiralty,  in  a  strongly- worded  report,  also  condemned 
the  principle  and  results  of  Mr.  Brooks'  scheme.  The  majority  of  the  Commission  did  not 
show  any  disposition  to  reverse  this  policy,  or  to  embark  upon  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
river  improvement,  and  eventually  six  of  the  Shields  members.  Captain  Purdo,  R.N.,  Messrs. 
J.  C.  Stevenson,  W.  Linskill,  M.  Poppelwell,  J.  W.  Lamb,  and  Joseph  Straker,  addressed  to 
the  Admiralty,  on  June  :>,  18r)4,  what  came  to  be  known  as  'The  Minority  Remonstrance.' 

This  long  and  important  document  was  an  indictment  of  the  whole  policy  of  river 
improvement  pursued  up  to  that  time.  It  alleged  that  in  spite  of  the  strongly  -  worded 
report  of  Messrs.  Abernethy  and  Laws,  who  held  the  inquiry  on  the  Commissioners*  Improve- 
ment Bill,  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  tidal  area  of  the  river,  the  Commissioners  had 
persisted  in  the  same  pernicious  system  of  engineering,  narrowing  the  channel  of  the  river, 
and  reclaiming  land  for  the  benefit  of  adjoining  landowners  to  the  detriment  of  the  river, 
the  reduction  of  the  tidal  area,  and  consequently  of  the  scouring  power,  which  alone 
could  maintain  the  required  depth  of  tidal  water.  Repeated  motions  brought  forward  by 
the  signatories  against  this  system  of  engineering,  and  the  alienation  of  the  foreshore,  had 
been  uniformly  outvoted  by  the  representatives  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead.  The  main 
channel  of  Shields  Harbour  had  grown  worse,  while  the  dredger  was  constantly  requisitioned 
for  shipping  places  on  both  sides  the  river,  which  were  rapidly  shoaling.  The  dredging 
operations  were  conducted  on  no  regular  system,  and  cost  three  times  as  much  as  at 
Sunderland,  through  the  material  being  deposited  on  the  foreshore  to  make  land  for  the 
adjoining  owners,  instead  of  being  sent  to  sea.  The  majority  of  the  Commissioners  had  met 
every  motion  for  the  adoption  of  u  sound  and  progressive  principle  in  engineering  by  ft 
simple  negative,  and  had  laid  down  no  progressive  and  far-seeing  line  of  river  operations. 
Ballast  and  dredgings  deposited  below  high-water  mark  were  still  being  washed  into  the 
river,  the  cross  jetties  were  gradually  elevating  the  sides  and  contracting  the  channel  of  the 
river,  and  shoaling  up  the  harbour.  The  only  remedy,  they  submitted,  was  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  system  of  c^ross  jetties  and  full-tide  embankments;  the  rigorous  enforcemeDt 
of  th(;  |>rinciple  that  every  new  embankment,  for  docks  or  otherwise,  must  be  compensated  for 
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by  an  appropriate  amount  of  excavation,  to  preserve  the  receptacle  for  tidal  water ;  the  im- 
mediate discontinuance  of  the  deposit  of  ballast  or  dredgings  within  any  part  of  the  tidal 
flow;  and  the  execution  of  a  carefully  designed  and  comprehensive  system  of  river  im- 
provement, founded  on  the  principle  of  encouraging  the  tidal  flow,  and  carried  out  under 
some  eminent  engineer  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  public. 

The  publication  of  this  protest  created  much  comment.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay,  then  M.P. 
for  Tynemouth,  obtained  its  presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Parliamentary 
paper,  together  with  reports  of  Captain  Calver  to  the  Admiralty,  dated  November  23  and 
December  17,  1853,  in  which  he  declared  that  not  a  single  instance  could  be  advanced 
in  support  of  the  unsound  theory  that  a  tidal  river  could  have  its  navigation  improved  by 
embanking,  unless  aided  by  simultaneous  and  extensive  dredging.  He  urged  either  that  the 
encroachments  on  the  tidal  area  (which  he  estimated  had  absorbed  ninety-five  acres)  should 
at  once  be  removed,  or  that  the  Crown  should  take  possession  of  them,  this  policy  to  be 
retrospective,  and  apply  the  revenue  therefrom  to  river  improvements  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Tyne  to  its  original  tidal  capacity.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Tyne  Commission, 
Mr.  Calver's  report  was  characterised  as  '  an  act  of  presumption,'  and  a  letter  embodying 
the  reply  of  the  majority  to  the  Remonstrance  was  adopted  by  eleven  votes  to  four,  after  a 
long  debate.  The  reply  repudiated  the  implication  that  the  Commissioners  had  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  the  river  to  increasing  the  estates  of  adjoining  landowners,  and  held  that  they 
had  only  sanctioned  the  enclosure  of  any  portion  of  the  foreshore  where  it  was  obviously  for 
the  benefit  of  the  navigation.  The  effects  which  the  protest  ascribed  to  the  acts  of  the  Com- 
mission had  no  foundation  in  fact  ;  the  sailing  channel  had  not  deteriorated,  but  had  improved. 
The  main  channel  of  Shields  Harbour  had  decidedly  improved  by  the  diminution  of  the 
Dortwick  Sand  and  the  Insand,  and  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  had  been  increased.  The 
statement  that  *  there  were  numerous  instances  in  which  the  interests  of  the  river  and  those 
of  Newcastle  are  at  variance'  was  utterly  unfounded,  and  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Calver  that  the 
Tyne  should  be  placed  under  an  acting  conservator  was  'of  a  most  extraordinary  character, 
and  at  variance  with  every  principle  of  the  British  constitution.'  The  six  minority  Com- 
missioners in  a  rejoinder  traversed  the  statements  of  the  reply,  and  demanded  the  appointment 
of  a  Royal  Connnission  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case.  Joseph  Hume,  the  veteran 
publicist,  in  a  petition  to  the  Admiralty,  strongly  supported  the  prayer  of  the  minority.  This 
was  complied  with,  the  Commissioners  appointed  being  Rear- Admiral  William  Bowles,  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  John  Bell,  Captain  Robert  Fitzroy,  R.N.,  R.  B.  Armstrong,  Q.C.,  and  Isambard 
Kin^rdom  Brunei,  C.E. 

The  inquiry,  which  lasted  several  days,  opened  in  Newcastle  on  Wednesday,  January  24, 
lS.'>r).  the  Royal  Commissioners  having  devoted  the  previous  day  to  an  inspection  of  the  river. 
Mr.  Digby  Seymour,  Q.C.,  appeared  for  the  majority,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Richard  Webster, 
Q.C.  (now  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  was  engaged  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay  at  his  own  expense),  for 
the  minority  members.  The  Commissioners'  report,  presented  to  Parliament  on  May  19th, 
stated  their  conclusion  that,  notwithstanding  local  and  partial  changes,  encroachments  on 
both  banks  and  many  artificial  works  created  with  various  objects,  the  navigable  state  of 
the  river  had  not  been  much  altered.  The  channel  was  less  winding  and  deeper,  but  not  so 
wide  as  formerly,  and  although  the  passage  for  steam  vessels  appeared  improved,  for  ships 
under  sail  it  had  to  a  certain  extent  deteriorated.  The  groynes  and  cross  jetties,  although 
constructed  with  a  view  to  more  economically  constructing  training  walls,  had  in  some  cases 
been  improperly  carried  much  beyond  the  river  line,  and  appeared  to  have  produced  violent 
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local  (liKturbaiKJC  and  distortion  of  the  channel,  which  might  have  been  avoided,  and  at  times 
Haved.  by  the  iininediato  formation  of  the  river  wall.  Subject  to  these  and  other  qualifica- 
tions, the)  (yoininissionerH  were  of  opinion  that  the  encroachments  on  the  tidal  waters  had  not 
injured  the  navigation.  In  concluding,  the  Commissioners  expressed  the  sincere  hope  that 
'  the  diiVorencos  and  disputes  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  upon  the  Tyne  Commission,  and 
so  much  interfered  with  its  usefulness,  will  from  henceforth  cease;  that  all  its  members 
may  bo  induc(;d  to  believe  that  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  Newcastle  and  Shields  are 
identical  and  inseparable,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  their  local  jealousies  and  animosities,  which 
can  only  prejudice  the  community  to  which  they  belong.'  The  majority  expenses  in  the 
incjuiry,  met  from  the  Commissioners'  funds,  amounted  to  £1358  13s.  lid.,  of  which  £31") 
was  for  ('ounsel's  fc^es,  and  £203  for  law  charges.  The  costs  of  the  minority,  which  they  had 
to  pay  personally,  amounted  to  £308,  of  which  £31-0  was  for  Counsel's  fees.  The  inquiry 
marked  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Commission,  for  although  the  reform  party 
had  to  struggle  on  with  scant  success  for  some  time,  their  policy  was  eventually  accepted 
as  that  of  the  C'onunission. 

The  era  of  improvement  in  the  river  may  be  said  to  date  from  December  3,  1858,  when, 
the  Commission  having  two  months  earlier  dismissed  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  J.  F.  Ure,  who  had  for  six 
years  been  engineer  to  the  Clyde  Trust,  was  appointed  engineer  to  the  Commission  at  a  salary 
of  £1000  a  year,  (irasping  from  the  outset  the  magnificent  possibilities  of  the  river,  Mr.  Ure 
turned  his  back  completely  on  the  peddling  policy  hitherto  pursued,  and  presented,  on  October 
111,  IH.")!),  a  scheme  for  treating  as  a  whole  the  river  under  the  Commissioners'  control  *  from 
Spar  Hawke  to  Hedwin  Streams.'  To  make  the  Port  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  its  vast 
and  growing  trattic,  ho  proposed  deepening,  widening,  and  straightening  the  river,  so  as  to  make 
a  channel  easily  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  between  the  sea  and  Shields  Harbour,  the 
Docks  there,  and  Newcastle,  and  for  such  a  class  of  vessels  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  as 
could  piuss  under  the  High  Level  Bridge  at  Newcastle.  The  scheme  provided  for  a  depth  at 
high  water  of  2il  foot  from  the  sea  to  the  docks :  thence  to  Newcastle,  26  feet :  and  thence  to 
Ryton  (the  boundary  of  the  Conunissioners' jurisdiction),  23  feet;  the  removal  of  all  projecting 
points  and  shoals  that  would  bo  ditHcult  to  navigate,  including  the  Stones,  the  Insand,  the 
Middle  (Jround,  Whitehill  Point,  IViW  Pomt,  Bill  Quay  Point,  Felling  Copperas  Point,  Friar's 
(looso  Point,  and  other  smaller  points;  and  above  bridge  the  cutting  of  a  straight  channel 
between  Scotswood  and  Lomington,  leaving  the  existing  channel  at  Blaydon  to  be  deepened 
and  u.sed  as  a  tidal  hi\sm  for  the  accommodation  of  the  trade  located  there.  The  width  of  the 
river  would  then  bo,  in  Shields  Harbour,  1000  to  1400  feet,  gradually  diminishing  to  850  feet  at 
Howdon,  700  feet  at  Hobburn,  500  feet  at  Newcastle  (except  at  the  narrowest  point,  where  the 
(juay  walls  already  constructed,  had  limited  the  width  to  some  350  or  400  feet),  550  feet  above 
Nt^wcastle  Bridge,  450  feet  at  Scotswood,  and  400  feet  at  the  boundary  at  Ryton.  To  admit 
nuusted  ships  into  the  u[)por  reaches  of  the  river,  he  proposed,  in  lieu  of  the  existing  Tyne 
Hritlgo  at  Newcjustle,  to  construct  a  swing  bridge,  the  two  centre  spans,  each  100  feet  wide,  to 
open  for  the  pjissago  i)f  vessels,  the  openings  being  largo  enough  to  permit  even  a  vessel  the 
size  of  the  Oirnt  KaMf'ru  to  bo  built  and  engined  above  bridge.^    The  scheme  algo  inclnded  a 


*  Mr    llrooks  had,  in  July  IS.")!,  sulnnitttHl  plans  for  a  of  such  advancecl  views  on  river  improvemeDt  as  the  5 

t)ta\vl>ii«)}:t\  and  tho  I'onunissionors  had  n'SvWviMl  to  apply  (ittzrttf,  it   may  l>e  remarked,  at  that  time  ridi 

for  rarliainontary  |H)\vors  tit  carry  i>iit  the  plans,  they  con-  anticipation  expressed  by  Mr.  Alhoaen  thai  s«6h  a  hiid^ 

trilMitin^  jl\VX)  to  iM(¥^>,  (ho  Ivilanoe  hoing  made  up  by  a  would  enable  vessels  of  200  tons  to  Mil  past  hia 

toll  on  tho  tmtht*;    but    in   IVoondn^r  tho  same  year  the  Elswick. 
!«ohon»o  was  '  aKnulon^tl  fur  tho  prosont,*     Even  a  journal 
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dock  at  North  Shields  of  about  forty  acres  area,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Low  Lights  Dock, 
designed  with  a  view  of  affording  better  accommodation  to  the  larger  class  of  vessels,  of  effect- 
ing a  saving  in  towage  and  pilotage,  and  enabling  the  coals  from  that  portion  of  the  steam 
coalfield  situated  on  the  seaboard  of  Northumberland  to  be  placed  on  shipboard  with  a  shorter 
railway  lead.  The  estimated  capital  expenditure  to  complete  these  works,  with  the  purchase 
of  land,  etc.,  was  £950,000. 

The  report  was  well  received,  as  that  of  a  man  who  knew  his  business  and  meant  to  do  it, 
but  the  old  difficulty  of  funds  threatened  to  block  the  way.  The  total  revenue  of  the  Com- 
mission was  then  only  £33,363  per  annum,  of  which  quite  half  was  required  to  meet  its  ordinary 
and  inevitable  expenditure.  Moreover,  at  that  time  the  shipping  of  the  river  was  subjected  to 
a  heavy  burden  of  dues,  including  not  only  local  and  imperial  imposts  but  a  variety  of  charges 
levied  under  various  Acts  of  Parliament  by  the  authorities  of  other  ports.  The  river  dues 
included  the  following : — 

Export  dues  on  coal  and  grindstones:  British  ships,  2d.,  foreign,  8d.,  per  chaldron  (of  53  cwts.); 
cinders  or  culm,  1  Jd.  per  chaldron  ;  salt,  2d   per  ton. 

Ship  and  boat  dues :  in  ballast,  Ss.  2d.  per  British,  3s,  4d.  per  foreign  ship  ;  without  ballast,  2s.  2d. 
British,  2s.  4d.  foreign  (freemen  of  Newcastle  paid  2d.,  freemen  of  London  and  the  Cinque  Ports,  Is.  6d. 
per  ship  only). 

Goods  and  merchandise  dues  (a  large  variety). 

Quay  and  Package  dues,  the  same  (goods  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  river  paid  these). 

(iroundage  and  Plankage :   British  ships,  Is   4d.  ;  foreign,  2s. ;  freemen's  ships.  Is.  Id. 

Ballast  dues,  amounting,  at  the  South  Shields  wharves,  the  Cramlington  and  Seghill  Staithes,  and 
at  the  Newcastle  Corporation's  ballast  wharves  at  Willington,  Wallsend,  and  Heaton,  to  Is.  6d.  per  ton 
in  full ;  at  Jarrow  and  Walker  to  Is.  lOd.  per  ton,  the  owners  of  private  wharves  being  allowed  a  vary- 
ing amount  by  the  Corporation  for  disposing  of  the  btvllast,  and  the  residue  going  to  the  River  Fund. 
The  ships  of  freemen  of  Newcastle  paid  4d.  per  ton  less.  Chalk  rubbish,  used  for  facing  the  (juays  (to 
retain  the  loose  ballast),  and  London  ballast,  landed  for  public  use  in  roadmaking,  etc.,  paid  Id.  per  ton 
on  one-half  the  quantity  delivered.  Chalk,  dung,  loam,  sand,  and  stone,  paid  2d.  per  ton  on  half  the 
quantity  delivered.  If  discharged  at  an  unlicensed  quay,  4s.  per  ship  was  charged ;  if  under  8  tons. 
Is.  6d.  per  ship. 

Ballast  oflfice  dues.  Is.  per  voyage  on  British  ships  ;  if  with  chalk  or  loam,  2s.  6d.  additional.  Ships 
of  freemen  of  Newcastle  paid  6d.  less.      Foreign  ships  paid  2s.  6d. ;  or  if  with  chalk,  4s.  per  voyage. 

Newcastle  Trinity  House  Light  Dues,  lid.  to  Is.  5d.,  according  to  tonnage,  on  British  ships, 
and   2s.   on  foreign  ships. 

Tiinity  House  Buoyage  and  Beaconage  Dues,  4d.  to  Is.  3d.  on  British  ships,  according  to  tonnage, 
and   Is.  6d.  on  foreign  ships. 

Trinity  House  Primage,  2d.  per  ton  or  3d.   per  last  on  all  goods  landed. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  levied  an  anchorage  charge  on  every  vessel  anchoring 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  These  duties  were,  of  course,  irrespective  of  pilotage  fees, 
customs  and  imperial  charges,  etc.,  and  the  light  dues  levied  by  the  London  Trinity  House. 
In  respect  of  the  latter,  vessels  bound  northward  paid  6|d.  per  registered  ton;  to  the  Baltic, 
Jd.  per  ton;  to  Hamburg,  l|d. ;  to  Havre,  ofd. ;  to  London,  IJd. ;  down  channel  to  Ireland. 
H^d. ;  foreign  ports  south— about,  9d.  per  ton.  The  city  of  London  also  levied  dues  of  Is.  Id. 
per  ton  on  all  coal  landed  in  the  Thames. 

There  was  a  still  more  obnoxious  class  of  imposts,  under  which  Tyne-laden  vessels  paid 
over  £8000  a  year,  in  what  was  known  as  *  passing  tolls,'  some  of  which  dated  from  a  com- 
paratively early  period.  So  early  as  December  6,  1G97,  the  Hostmen  of  Newcastle  petitioned 
against  the  proposed  passing  toll  on  coal  exported  from  the  Tyne  for  the  repair  of  Whitby 
Pier,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  passing  toll  of  a  farthing  per  ton  on 
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all  coals  loaded  in  the  Tyue  and  Wear  and  at  Hartley  and  Blyth,  for  the  maintenance  of 
Bridlington  Piers,  was  proposed.  This  impost,  however,  appears  to  have  been  defeated. 
Another  proposal  was  to  levy  Gd.  per  ton  on  all  vessels  passing,  for  the  construction  of  a 
harbour  at  Bridlington ;  2d.  per  chaldron  to  improve  Orford  Haven ;  a  heavy  passing  toll  on 
all  colliers  entering  the  Thames,  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  at  St.  Nicholas,  Isle  of 
Thanet;  a  farthing  per  ton  on  all  vessels  passing  Sunderland  Light;  a  farthing  per  chaldron 
on  coal  shipped  in  the  port  and  creeks  of  the  Tyne,  for  the  repairing  of  Whitby  Bridge.  The 
passing  tolls  actually  charged  on  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Tyne,  down  to  18G1,  included  the 
following : — 

Stockton,  pjissing  toll  of  6d.  per  vessel  applied  to  the  buoyage  of  the  Tees. 

Whitby,  passing  toll  of  a  halfpenny  per  chaldron  on  all  vessels  clearing  from  the  Tyne  and  Wear, 
irrespective  of  their  destination.  (This  toll  was  levied  in  no  other  ports,  and  was  for  the  maintenance 
of  Whitby  Harbour,  which  had  only  1 1  feet  at  high  water,  was  dry  at  low  water,  and  absolutely  useless 
for  purposes  of  refuge  even  to  caasters. 

Bridlington  Harbour,  a  passing  toll  of  a  farthing  per  two  and  a  half  tons  register. 

liamsgate  Harbour,  a  yearly  toll  of  1  jd.  per  registered  ton  on  the  ship,  and  a  halfpenny  per  chaldron 
on  coal  and  per  ton  on  stone  each  cargo.  Foreign  ships  under  300  tons  paid  l^d.  per  ton,  above  300 
tons  jjd.  per  ton  per  voyage,  and  on  cargo  the  same  as  coasters. 

Dovei-,  a  passing  toll  of  three  farthings  per  ton  on  coal,  culm,  or  stone,  and  l^d.  per  ton  on  general 
cargo.     (Both  Dover  and  Ramsgate  were  dry  harbours,  and  useless  for  purposes  of  refuge.) 

It  was  obvious  that  with  such  a  heavy  burden  of  dues  the  shipping  of  the  Port  could 
not  bear  further  taxation,  while  the  Commissioners  could  not  carry  out  their  scheme  of 
improvement  without  additional  revenue.  The  existing  river  dues  were  not  only  burden- 
some to  the  shipowners,  but  very  unproductive  to  the  Commission,  since  the  cost  of  collection 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  revenue  raised,  the  ballast  dues  alone  costing  11  per  cent. 
of  the  gross  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  net  profit  to  collect.  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  who,  in  18o:j,  had  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
Commission  to  change  the  whole  system  of  levying  its  dues,  again  brought  forward  his 
proposal  to  substitute  a  uniform  tonnage  rate  of  l|d.  per  ton  on  home  trade  and  3d.  per 
ton  on  foreign-going  vessels  for  the  existing  complex  set  of  dues,  retaining  only  the  coal 
dues,  including  Newcastle's  five-eighths ;  the  pier  dues  of  Id.  per  ton  on  coasting  and 
2d.  per  ton  on  foreign-going  vessels,  and  the  mooring  and  police  dues  of  a  farthing  per  ton, 
which  two  latter  together  would  produce  £14,000  per  annum,  and  charging  only  the  actual 
cost  of  discharging  ballast.  This  scheme  was  adopted  and  embodied  in  the  Tyne  Improvement 
Act  of  18)1,  which  empowered  the  borrowing  of  money  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  whole  of 
Mr.  lire's  proposals.  The  same  year  saw  the  passing  of  the  Harbour  and  Passing  Tolls  Act 
(24  «S:  2")  Victoria,  cap.  47),  by  which  all  passing  tolls  and  all  dues  levied  by  Charitable 
Corporations,  a  term  held  to  include  the  fraternity  of  Hostmen  and  the  Trinity  House 
of  Newcastle,  were  to  cease  to  be  levied  on  and  after  January  1,  1872.  Newcastle  retained 
its  five-eighths  of  the  coal  dues  until  1870,  when,  by  the  Act  of  that  year,  the  whole  of  the 
dues  were  transferred  to  the  Commission  on  the  payment  of  £130,000  as  compensation  to 
Newcastle. 

So  soon  as  funds  were  available,  Mr.  lire's  scheme  of  river  works  was  promptly  commenced. 
In  a  second  report,  presented  September  1802,  he  recommended  the  Commissioners  to  spend 
£100,000  a  year  for  four  years  to  carry  out  part  of  the  scheme,  and  £30,000  a  year  in 
dredging,  three  new  dredgers,  then  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  constructed  for  the  purpose 
at  a  cost  of  £100,000.     He  also  proposed  to  spend  £50,000  on  the  construction  of  the  swii^ 
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bridge  at  Newcastle.  In  October  1862  the  Comuiissioners  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  removal 
of  the  old  and  the  construction  of  the  new  bridge,  a  temporary  bridge  being  thrown  across  the 
Tyne  in  the  meantime.  The  construction  of  the  latter  was  commenced  in  1865.  By  1863  the 
new  dredgers  designed  by  Mr.  Ure  got  to  work,  and  reduced  the  cost  of  dredging  from  about 
Is.  :>d.  to  2d.  or  *3d.  per  ton,  including  an  allowance  for  depreciation  and  repairs,  and  the  works 
thenceforward  were  carried  steadily  on. 

One  portion  only  of  Mr.  Ure's  original  scheme  has  not  been  carried  out — that  of  a  dock  at 
the  Low  Lights,  North  Shields.  In  order  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a 
dock  paying,  the  Commissioners  requested  the  late  T.  E.  Forster  and  John  Taylor  to  report 
upon  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  Northumberland  coalfield,  and  their  report,  presented  in 
June  1863,  stated  that  at  the  then  rate  of  working  there  was  enough  steam  coal  in  the  low  main 
seam  of  Northumberland  for  110  years,  and  in  the  yard  seam  (then  but  little  worked)  for  60 
years  more.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  proposed  dock  was  laid  at  the  Low  Lights  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Cowen,  chairman  of  the  Commission,  on  June  23,  1864,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
statutory  powers,  but  the  lack  of  funds  and  the  refusal  of  the  coalowners  to  guarantee  the 
shipment  of  any  specified  quantity  of  coal  caused  the  work  to  be  postponed.  The  Bill  pro- 
moted by  the  Commissioners  in  1865  proposed  to  require  and  legalise  guarantees  towards  the 
dock  of  £50,000  from  the  Blyth  and  Tyne  Railway  Company,  £25,000  from  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  and  Lord  Hastings  (who  as  way  leave  owners  would  benefit  largely),  £50,000 
from  five  colliery-owners  who  would  ship  in  the  dock,  £25,000  from  the  Corporation  of 
Newcastle,  and  £50,000  from  the  Corporation  of  Tynemouth,  the  guarantees  being  permissive, 
and  subject  to  the  site  and  size  of  the  dock  being  agreed  upon  between  the  Commissioners  and 
the  guarantors.  It  was  found  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  agreement,  however,  and  the  heavy 
range  of  sea  at  the  proposed  site  and  other  considerations  eventually  resulted  in  the  scheme 
being  dropped  in  favour  of  the  construction  of  Coble  Dene  Dock.  The  latter  scheme  was 
originally  brought  forward  in  1856,  when  the  Commissioners  resolved  on  the  construction  of  a 
dock  in  Coble  Dene  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £200,000,  with  a  ship  canal  into  Northumberland 
Dock  costing  £110,000.  A  Bill  for  this  purpose  was  obtained  in  1857,  but  the  powers  were 
allowed  to  lapse. 

Meantime  the  pier  works  had  been  steadily  progressing.  In  view  of  the  approaching 
termination  of  Mr.  Lawton's  contract,  Mr.  Walker,  in  the  latter  part  of  1861,  submitted  three 
alternative  schemes  for  their  completion.  No.  1  proposed  to  continue  the  piers  into  21  feet 
at  low  water,  and  would  cost  £555,000  ;  No.  2  would  terminate  in  30  feet  at  low  water  (the 
North  Pier  being  3000  and  the  South  Pier  4650  feet  in  length),  and  was  estimated  to  cost 
£6r)0,000 ;  while  No.  3  would  terminate  in  36  feet  at  low  water,  and  was  estimated  to  cost 
£800,000.  In  March  1862  the  Commissioners  decided  to  proceed  with  the  No.  2,  or  middle  line, 
which  Mr.  Walker  estimated  could  be  completed  in  six  years,  and  it  is  practically  this  scheme 
which  has  since  been  followed.  Mr.  Walker  died  on  October  8,  1862,  Mr.  Ure  being  appointed 
in  December  engineer-in-chief  of  the  piers — his  salary  being  advanced  to  £1200  a  year — with 
Mr.  Messent,  at  a  salary  of  £600  a  year,  as  acting  engineer.  Mr.  Lawton  claimed  £105,000  as 
extriis  on  his  contract,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  his  plant  (which  latter  was  fixed  by  agreement 
at  £13,362).  His  claim  was  referred  to  arbitration.  Mr.  Bidder,  *  the  calculating  boy,' repre- 
sented Mr.  Lawton,  and  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Edinburgh,  the  Commissioners,  with  Sir  John  Rennie  as 
umpire;  and  the  award,  eventually  made  in  November  1864,  gave  Mr.  Lawton  £34,390.  The 
Commissioners  had  meanwhile  decided  to  carry  on  the  works  under  their  own  engineers  and 
largely  through  their  own  staff  of  workmen,  although  in  August  1863  a  contract  for  specified 
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portions  of  the  work  on  the  South  Pier  was  let  to  Messrs.  Marshall  &  Oldroyd,  of  South  Shields. 
By  April  18(34  the  North  Pier  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the  public  to  make  use  of  the 
landward  end  as  a  promenade.  The  Piers  Committee  recommended  that  the  public  be 
admitted  by  ticket,  while  a  counter  proposal  was  that  a  small  charge  bo  made  to  defray  the 
cost  of  police.  Eventually  an  amendment  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  to  admit  the  public  free  to 
the  pier  whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  weather  or  the  works  permitted,  was  carried.  A 
similar  rule  was  applied  to  the  South  Pier  when,  at  a  later  period,  it  became  available  for 
use.  The  surface  of  the  latter  was  originally  very  rough,  but  in  18G7  the  Commissioners 
concreted  so  much  of  the  promenade  as  was  completed,  in  order  to  render  it  available  to  the 
public. 

The  progress  of  the  pier  works  had  been  greatly  retarded  through  damage  by  storms. 
A  great  northerly  gale,  on  December  20  and  21,  18()2,  carried  away  72  feet  of  the  com- 
pleted structure  of  the  South  Pier,  and  greatly  damaged  it  for  some  further  distance  landward. 
Another  great  gale,  almost  exactly  two  years  later  (December  14  to  17, 18G4),  did  much  damage 
to  both  piers,  especially  to  the  North  Pier,  20  or  30  yards  of  the  upper  part  being  wrecked, 
together  with  one  of  the  cranes  used  in  its  construction.  Another  great  gale,  on  December  1, 
1807,  wrought  terrible  havoc,  480  feet  of  the  North  and  300  feet  of  the  South  Piers  being 
destroyed  or  so  seriously  damaged  as  to  require  reconstruction,  the  actual  value  of  the  work 
destroyed  being  £22,020.  This  disaster  led  to  a  modification  of  the  plans.  The  engineers 
rebuilt  the  damaged  portion  of  the  north  side  on  foundations  4  feet  4  inches  deeper,  and  on  the 
south  side  G  feet  8  inches  deeper  than  those  designed  by  Mr.  Walker,  the  cost  of  renewing  the 
work  in  this  substantial  fashion  being  estimated  at  £45,420,  nuich  more  than  double  the 
original  cost.  Mr.  Ure  and  Mr.  Messent,  in  a  joint  report  in  March  1887,  recommended  a 
greater  width  of  opening,  and  by  Mr.  Messent's  final  recommendations  the  North  Pier  was 
extended  to  2900  feet  and  the  South  Pier  to  5155  feet  from  the  datum  points,  leaving  an 
opening  between  the  pier  ends  of  i:>00  feet.  On  November  19,  1893,  a  great  gale  carried  away 
bodily  the  Titan  crane  used  in  constructing  the  North  Pier,  and  did  serious  damage  to  the 
structure,  Mr.  Messent  reporting  in  the  following  July  that  130  feet  of  the  foundations  were 
exposed  and  in  some  cases  undermined.  Another  great  gale  on  October  21,  1894,  carried  away 
and  smashed  to  pieces  the  crane  on  the  South  Pier  and  damaged  the  superstructure.  These 
accidents — it  was  supposed — had  only  delayed  the  completion  of  the  great  work,  and  with  the 
construction  of  the  lighthouses  on  the  ends  of  the  piers,  those  structures  were  informally 
inaugurated  by  the  lighting,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  lighthouse  lanterns  on  November  11, 
1895,  a  proposal  to  have  a  formal  opening  of  the  piers  by  some  distinguished  personage  being 
then  under  discussion. 

As  though  the  forces  of  nature  were  determined  to  show  how  puny  at  best  were  the 
achievements  of  man,  the  completion'  of  the  pier  works  was  followed  in  the  same  winter 
by  serious  damage  to  the  under- water  structure,  especially  of  the  North  Pier,  as  the  result  of 
successive  storms,  while  the  effect  of  the  disastrous  gales  of  December  1896  and  January 
1897  was,  that  on  January  2;»rd  a  breach  was  driven  right  through  the  North  Pier,  at  a 
point  2:*.0G  feet  from  the  shore  end,  and  nearly  300  feet  of  the  under-water  work  was 
carried  away.  This  disaster  undoubtedly  contributed  to  hasten  the  death,  which  followed 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Messent,  who,  first  as  resident  engineer  of  the  piers, 
and  since  Mr.  Ure's  retirement  in  18G8,  as  engineer-in- chief  to  the  Ciommissioners.  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  works  since  the  piers  were  commenced.  He  was  succeeded  as 
engineer  to  the  Commissioners   by  Mr.  James  Walker.      Sir  J.  Wolfe   Barry,  Presideni  of 
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the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  Messrs.  Coode,  Son,  &  Matthews  were  called  in  to  advise 
the  ComiQissioners  as  to  the  damaged  North  Pier.  The  firm  made  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  structure  above  and  below  water,  and  in  an  exhaustive  report  stated  that  the  disaster 
was  due,  not  to  any  error  in  the  practical  execution  of  the  works,  or  from  imperfect  work- 
manship, but  to  an  inherent  defect  in  the  design,  which  was  not  foreseen  at  the  time  the 
original  drawings  were  prepared,  experience  in  works  of  this  class  being  at  that  day  extremely 
limited.  The  changes  made  in  Mr.  Walker's  original  design,  in  lowering  the  foundations  and  in 
other  respects,  had  all  been  in  the  right  direction,  but  had  not  been  carried  far  enough.  They 
recommended  that,  commencing  at  a  point  2200  feet  from  the  shore,  750  feet  of  the  North  Pier 
should  be  rebuilt  in  a  straight  line,  the  remains  of  the  seaward  end  being  retained  as  a  sort  of 
breakwater  until  the  new  work  was  completed.  The  foundations  were  to  be  carried  into  the 
shale  and  boulder  clay  at  from  40  to  44  feet  below  low-water  mark.  This  advice  was  acted 
upon,  the  contract  for  the  new  work  being  let,  in  the  early  part  of  1899,  to  Sir  John  Jackson  & 
Co.,  Limited,  the  schedule  price  running,  it  is  stated,  to  between  £400,000  and  £500,000. 
The  time  for  the  completion  of  the  contract  was  five  and  a  half  years.  Extensive  works  for 
strengthening  and  repairing  the  South  Pier  were  also  necessitated  in  1898-9,  through  the 
effect  of  gales  which  greatly  damaged  the  under- water  work.  Further  damage  was  wrought  to 
this  pier  in  the  fearful  gale  of  November  12  and  1:3,  1901,  which  also  carried  away  another 
large  section  of  the  North  Pier,  together  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  massive  staging  erected 
by  the  contractors  for  its  reconstruction. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  main  features  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission in  a  brief  review  like  this.     In  addition  to  the  great  works  above  noticed,  various 
minor  improvements  have  been  effected.      In  July  1851,  the  moorings  in  Shields  Harbour 
were  increased  and  strengthened  to  avoid  the  frequent  complaints  of  damage  to  vessels  through 
dragging  their  moorings  in  a  gale.      In  1863,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Commissioners  took  over 
the  Shields  Ferries.      In  October  1871  Mr.  lire  recommended   the   construction  of  a  dock 
in  Coble  Dene,  of  46  acres  area,  with   entrances   100  feet  wide,  and  a  lock   60   feet   wide, 
with    a  depth   on   the   sill  of  22  feet  at  low  water.      He  also  recommended  the  extension 
by  16    acres  of  Northumberland  Dock,  and  the  joining  of  the  two  by  a  ship   canal.      The 
scheme  was   embodied  in   the  Tyne   Improvement   Act  of  1872,   the   borrowing  powers  of 
£600,000  obtained  for  the  Low  Lights  Dock  being  transferred   to   this  purpose.      The  Act 
also  abolished  the  old  2d.  per  chaldron  coal  dues  (which  equalled  about  three  farthings  per 
ton)  and  imposed  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  due  of  a  penny  per  ton  on  coal  exported,  while  it 
consolidated   the  Commissioners'  debt  and  loan  funds.      In  the  same  year  the  Commission 
purchased  eighty-seven  acres  of  the  freehold  of  Jarrow  Slake,  which  was  laid  out  as  timber 
ponds.     The  construction  of  the  Coble  Dene  Dock  was  greatly  retarded  through  the  rejection 
of  the  Tyne  Improvement  Bill  of  1876.     This  measure,  which  proposed  to  increase  the  powers 
of  the  Commission  and  the  dues  it  could  levy,  was  opposed  by  the  Newcastle  Corporation  and 
by  others,  including  Mr.  Charles  Mark  Palmer,  and  was  withdrawn,  the  dredging  and  improve- 
ment works  in  the  river  having  to  be  temporarily  suspended   in  consequence,  and  a  large 
number  of  men  discharged.     The  Bill  was  reintroduced,  with  slight  modifications,  in  the  1877 
session.     It  increased  the  Commissioners'  borrowing  powers  to  four  millions ;  replaced  the  town 
and  river  dues  by  a  uniform  and  moderate  tariff  on  all  goods  imported  and  exported ;  made 
the  farthing  per  ton  mooring  dues  payable  on  vessels  with  cargo  each  way,  and  slightly 
increased  the  coal  and  dock  dues,  the  former  from  Id.  to  IJd.  per  ton.     The  dock  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  on  August  31,  1884,  by  his  present  Majesty,  then  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
2  X 
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Wales,  after  whom  it  was  named  the  Albert  Edward  Dock.  On  November  1,  1883,  the 
control  of  the  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons  on  the  river  was  transferred  from  the  Trinity  House 
of  Newcastle  to  the  Commission.  For  some  time  after  the  removal  of  the  Insand  and  Middle 
Ground,  and  the  deepening  opposite  the  Black  Middens,  Shields  Harbour  was  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  range  of  sea  during  storms.  Sir  John  Coode,  C.E.,  who  was  consulted  in  February  1884, 
recommended  the  broadening  and  extension  of  the  groyne  or  rudimentary  pier  on  the  Herd 
Sand,  and  the  construction  of  the  wave  trap  or  skeleton  pier  on  pile  work,  on  the  north  side,  to 
the  east  of  Cliftbrd's  Fort,  which  had  the  desired  ett'ect.  The  capital  expenditure  of  the 
Commission  has,  up  to  the  present,  amounted  to  about  six  millions  sterling,  and  the  progressive 
character  of  its  operations  is  illustrated  by  the  following  official  figures : — 


1 

Gross  Receipts. 

£15,470 

Loan  Debt. 
£100,000 

Material  Dredged. 
Tons. 

1851 

79,221 

1861 

74,!»20 

537,867 

746,932 

1871 

168,528 

2,097,478 

3,980,544 

1881 

261,186 

3,558,592 

1,745,202 

1891 

308,7:^2 

4,220,160 

1,839,538 

1901 

391,974 

4,361,649 

1,850,288 

1902 

393,228 

4,414,665 

1,837,875 

The  constitution  of  the  Commission  has  undergone  various  changes.  By  the  Act  of  187'» 
the  dues  payers  were  empowered  to  elect  six  representatives  on  the  Commission — two  each  by 
the  coalowners,  shipowners,  and  traders.  In  1886,  the  new  Borough  of  Jarrow  was  empowered 
to  elect  a  representative,  and  by  the  Act  of  1898  nine  additional  representatives  were  accorded 
to  the  dues  payers — three  elected  by  each  class — thus  giving  the  dues  payers  fifteen  repre- 
sentatives out  of  the  total  of  thirty  elected  and  three  life  members  of  the  Commission.  The 
first  Chairman,  Alderman  Dunn,  retired  from  the  Commission  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  year 
of  office,  being  succeeded  as  Chairman  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Hunter,  a  life  Commissioner,  who  resigned 
two  years  later.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Joseph  Cowen  was  elected  Chairman  in  November  1853, 
and  held  that  position  until  his  death  in  December  1873.  Mr.  Thomas  Ridley  succeeded, 
and  remained  Chairman  until  his  retirement  in  1880,  when  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  now  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  original  Commission,  was  elected.  Mr.  Stevenson  held  the 
chairmanship  for  twenty  years,  resigning  in  November  1900,  in  consequence  of  failing  health 
and  his  removal  to  the  South  of  England,  when  Sir  William  Haswell  Stephenson  (for  many 
years  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee)  succeeded  him. 

The  succession  of  elected  representatives  of  South  Shields  upon  the  Commission  down  to 
the  present  day  is  as  under,  the  original  members  being  marked  with  an  asterisk : — 

*John  Robinson,  November  18r)0  to  November  1875;  December  1875  to  November  1878. 

*John  Walker  Lamb,  November  18r)0  to  November  1854. 

•James  Young,  November  1850  to  November  1852. 

John  Clay  (succeeded  James  Young),  November  1852  to  November  1855. 

James  Mather  (succeeded  J.  W.  Lamb),  November  1854  to  November  1859;  (succeeded  Robert 

Wallis),  November  18G2  to  September  18()5. 
Thomas  Stainton  (succeeded  John  Clay),  November  1855  to  June  1858. 
Jos.  Logan  Thompson  (succeeded  T.  Stainton),  June  1858  to  November  1858. 
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Robert  Wallis  (succeeded  J.  L.  Thompson),  November  1858  to  November  1862. 
Terrot  Glover  (succeeded  James  Mather),  November  1859  to  December  1875. 
John  Brodric  Dale  (succeeded  James  Mather),  September  1865  to  December  1892. 
Matthew  Stainton  (succeeded  J.  Robinson),  November  1875  to  November  1878. 
Hairy  Smith  Edwards  (succeeded  J.  Robinson),  November  1878  to  February  1883. 
Henry  Nelson  (succeeded  M.  Stainton),  November  1878,  died  June  1891. 
John  Readhead  (succeeded  H.  S.  Edwards),  February  1883,  died  March  1894. 
John  Robert  Lawson  (succeeded  H.  Nelson),  August  1891,  died  February  1901. 
Joseph  Toward  Eltringham  (succeeded  J.  B.  Dale),  January  1893,  died  June  1897. 
John  Bowman  (succeeded  John  Readhead),  April  1894. 
Robert  Readhead  (succeeded  J.  T.  Eltringham),  July  1897. 
John  Potts  Wardle  (succeeded  J.  R.  Lawson),  March  1901. 


THE   SHIELDS   PILOTS. 

Exactly  how  old  is  the  institution  of  pilotage  on  the  Tyne  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Originally  pilotage  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  members  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Newcastle 
which  was  incorporated  by  Charter  of  Henry  viii.,  dated  October  5,  1536,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  Trinity  Brethren  had  charge  of  the  pilot  service  before  that  date,  since  the  oldest 
existing  Order  Book  of  the  House,  commencing  in  1539,  not  only  makes  several  references  to 
pilotage — the  pilot  dues  being  called  '  loadmannage ' — but  also  refers  to  still  older  entries  in 
'  the  owyld  lodmannage  bouke '  now  lost.  The  powers  of  Trinity  House  were  extended  and 
continued  by  Charters  of  Edward  vi.  (October  20,  1548),  and  Mary  (May  21,  1553).  Newcastle 
Corporation  in  1584  disputed  the  exclusive  claim  of  the  Trinity  Brethren  to  pilot  all  ships  of 
strangers  in  and  out  of  the  Tyne,  contending  that  pilotage  had  always  been  voluntary 
on  all  ships,  but  the  Charter  of  Elizabeth,  granted  the  same  year,  appears  to  have  confirmed 
the  claim  of  Trinity  House.  That  of  James  i.,  dated  January  18,  1606,  extended  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  to  '  Blyth,  Sunderland,  Hartelpoole,  Whitby  and  Staithes,  commonly  called 
Steays '  (a  pronunciation  still  preserved  amongst  seafaring  folk).  It  left  the  taking  of  a  pilot 
optional  on  the  owner,  master,  or  purser  of  the  ship,  and  fixed  the  '  loadmannage '  or  pilot 
fees  at  12d.  per  foot  draught  on  laden,  and  8d.  per  foot  on  light  vessels.  By  the  Great 
Charter  of  James  ii.,  dated  July  1,  1687,  the  jurisdiction  of  Newcastle  Trinity  House  was 
extended  over  the  whole  coast  from  Whitby  to  Holy  Island.  Trinity  Brethren  and  pilots 
were  relieved  of  the  duty  of  bearing  arms,  or  serving  on  juries,  and  exempted  from  im- 
pressment in  the  Navy.  The  office  of  '  pylott '  was  not,  however,  specially  confined  to  members 
of  Trinity  House. 

According  to  their  reply  to  Gardner's  charges,^  Trinity  House,  from  at  least  Common- 
wealth times,  maintained  a  service  of  resident  pilots  at  Shields,  but  with  the  throwing 
open  of  the  Port  to  non-members  of  Trinity  House,  the  pilotage  service  became  more  and 
more  exclusively  recruited  from  the  seafaring  commimity  of  South  Shields.  The  exigencies 
of  their  calling  led  to  the  pilots  taking  up  their  residences  on  or  near  the  Lawe,  commanding 

*  Published  in  Richardson's  Reprints. 
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an  ..iit.Io<ik  over  the  cutrunce  to  the  Port,  whilo  the  practice  of  taking  only  sons  or  relatives 
of  pilolK  to  Horvu  in  thts  c<)bles  in  time  rendered  the  pilot  Hervice  an  ahiiost  oxchisive  casti-, 
cuntincd  to  the  members  of  certain  families.  This  practice  was  rucognised  and  s:uiclioDetl 
by  Trinity  House,  who  by  resiihition  directed  that  '  persons  applying  for  bmiiclics  to  pilot 
ships  in  or  out  of  Suudorlaii<l  or  Shields  Harbour,  unless  they  are  of  the  families  of  the  present 
pilots,  or  of  Brethren  of  Trinity  House,  be  refused,  it  being  thought  right  tt»  confine  the 
lisl  of  pilots  for  those  plaeos  entirely  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  have  alwayK  followed 
that  occupation.'  Tliere  was  originally  no  formal  examination  of  pilots  as  to  their  tcchnieal 
skill  before  granting  '  branches,'   the  appointments  being  made  upon   certificates   signed  by 


■  When-  tbc  I'ilotn  I.an< 


shipinaster-s  and  owners,  testifying  to  the  ehanwter  and  ability  of  the  applicant  to  (lischarge 
the  duties  of  a  pilot.  This  \va.s  no  mere  matter  of  form,  as  a  respectable  South  Shieldsiuaii. 
Joseph  Hoxby,  distovcrcd.  He  had  signed  John  Errington's  certificate  in  May  IT'i'.t.  and 
was  lined  .Clo  by  the  Trinity  Brethren  on  it  appearing  that  Errington  could  not  write  his 
name,  anil  '  ihereforo  was  uuablc  ti>  take  charge  of  a  ship  as  pilot.'  The  duties  of  the 
Shii'ld.s  or  ■  Barr'  pilots  were  confined  to  eondneting  i^liips  in  and  out  of  the  harKmr  ami 
over  the  '  Barr,'  as  it  is  alwajs  called  in  the  old  records,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  take 
liny  vi.ssel  above  WbitehiU  J'oiiit.  That  duly  devolved  upon  the  town  or  river  pilots,  who 
were  snUltvided  into  the  up-river  and  down-river  men,  whose  fimctions  are  siitiioiontly 
indicated  by  their  names,  one  class  talking  vessels  from  the  harbour  up  to  their  berths,  the 
other  ]>iloiing  the'  laden  ves.-icls  down  to  the  harbour,  liosides  the  piloti^  service  of  the 
I'ort.    N'.wiji'iib'  Trinity    House  issuetl  'sea  branches'  to  men  corresponding  to  the  prcs<-nt 
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North  Sea  pilots,  who  must  be  members  of  Trinity  House,  and  who  took  charge  of  ships 
not  only  up  and  down  the  East  Coast,  but  also  to  the  Orkneys  and  North  of  Scotland,  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  down  Channel,  and  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  Continental  ports,  Norway, 
and  up  the  Baltic. 

The  Bar  pilots  were  under  the  control  and  direction  of  an  official  known  as  the  '  Captain  of 
the  Pilots,'  who  was  appointed  from  the  list  of  Elder  Brethren  of  Trinity  House.  The  earliest 
appointment  recorded  is  that  of  Joseph  Reed  in  1724.  He  was  succeeded  in  1738  by  Loftus 
Danby,  who  appears  to  have  held  the  office  for  many  years,  as  in  August  1754  Mathias  Giles 
was  appointed  '  to  look  after  the  pilots  that  they  keep  regular  turns,  the  pilots  paying  no  regard 
to  Thomas  Medley,  who  is  the  orderer  under  Loftus  Danby,  who  is  almost  blind.'  At  that  time 
the  pilots  paid  Is.  per  ship  as  '  turn  money,'  which  appears  to  have  gone  entirely  to  the  pilot 
master.  Danby  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  by  Captain  William  Errington,  a  man  of  pro- 
digious strength,  who  was  an  Elder  Brother  of  Trinity  House  at  the  time  of  the  Pretender's 
rebellion  in  1745,  and,  with  several  other  Brethren,  went  to  Carlisle  to  help  to  work  the  guns  in 
the  Royal  army  during  the  siege  of  that  town.  He  died  in  1773,  while  holding  the  pilot 
captaincy.  A  strict  discipline  was  exercised  over  the  pilots,  and  breaches  of  rule,  neglect  of 
duty  or  inefficiency,  were  punished  by  fines  or  suspension,  or  even  the  revocation  of  the  pilot's 
licence  (which  cost  10s.  6d.  per  annum),  a  sentence  usually  recorded  in  the  Order  Book  as  being 
'  broke,  never  to  take  charge  of  any  ship  as  pilot  again.'  There  was  a  regulated  system  of  turns, 
but  this  did  not  debar  the  right  of  selection  on  the  part  of  the  shipmasters.  Indeed  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  sort  of  a  *  choice '  or  '  constant '  pilotage  system,  as  in  December  1748 
it  was  ordered  that  '  if  any  master  or  commander  of  any  ship  or  vessel  desires  to  employ  or 
fixes  upon  a  particular  pilot  either  at  Newcastle  or  Shields,  that  pilot  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
whole  pilotage,  notwithstanding  it  may  not  be  his  turn.'  Severe  penalties  were  imposed  upon 
pilots  *  poaching'  on  the  work  of  any  but  their  own  class,  Bar  pilots  being  repeatedly  fined  for 
'  taking  upon  themselves  to  bring  ships  up  to  Newcastle  without  having  a  river  branch,'  and 
river  pilots  for  taking  ships  in  and  out  over  the  Bar. 

The  *  beacons,'  so  well  known  at  South  Shields,  were  erected  by  Trinity  House  for  the 
guidance  of  the  pilots  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  October  1772  it  was 
proposed  to  plant  a  beacon  on  a  part  of  the  Herd  Sand  opposite  the  Low  Lights,  whereupon  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  in  virtue  of  their  claim  to  the  foreshore,  required  the  Brethren 
to  take  a  lease  of  the  site,  but'*  Lawyer  Fawcett '  advised  that  as  the  post  was  in  the  sand,  which 
would  be  overflowed  every  tide,  no  lease  was  necessary.  It  is  probable  that  the  beacon  was 
erected  forthwith,  although  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  the  fact.  In  March  1786,  the  House 
placed  a  beacon  on  the  Herd  Sand  edge  at  a  cost  of  £15.  In  the  following  year  a  buoy  was 
placed  on  the  Mussel  Scarp,  and  in  September  1789  another  beacon  was  placed  '  upon  the  Spitt 
that  runs  off  the  Herd  Sand  towards  the  Channel,'  while  at  the  same  time  a  ring  was  placed  in 
one  of  the  great  stones  upon  the  Middens  for  ships  to  make  fast  to.  Probably  these  buoys  and 
beacons  were  too  low  to  be  of  service,  for  in  September  1799  we  find  the  Shields  shipowners 
representing  to  Trinity  House  the  *  serious  necessity  of  immediately  erecting  two  leading 
beacons  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  with  buoys  on  each  side  of  the  channel,  and  proper 
directions  for  taking  the  same.'  A  like  petition  from  the  shipmasters  of  Scarborough  was 
presented,  and  Trinity  House  promptly  complied  with  the  prayer,  the  beacons  in  the  shape  ot 
two '  copes,'  or  poles  with  triangles  on  the  top,  being  erected  on  the  Lawe  on  land  purchased  from 
Mr.  Green.  These  first  Lawe  beacons  were  replaced  in  1832  by  the  brick  pillars,  still  in 
existence,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £60  by  John  TurnbuU. 
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Under  the  Newcastle  Port  Act  of  1801  Trinity  House  was  empowered  to  examine  all 
applicants  for  pilots'  *  branches,'  to  issue  licences  to  those  who  gave  satisfactory  proof  of  skill, 
knowledge,  and  experience,  and  to  punish  by  fines,  suspension,  or  the  cancellation  of  their 
•branches'  (pilots'  licences  were  originally  called  *  branches  of  the  Charter'),  pilots  guilty  of 
negligence,  misconduct,  etc.  Pilotage  was  to  be  compulsory  on  all  foreign  ships,  but  optional 
on  Eni^lish  vessels,  the  pilotage  rate  being  on  British  vessels,  in  and  out  of  harbour  and  over 
the  bar.  Is.  od.  per  foot  draught  in  summer  (April  to  September),  and  Is.  Od.  per  foot  in  winter: 
and  for  river  pilotage,  to  or  from  above  Bill  Point,  Is.  Od.  per  foot,  below  Bill  Point  Is.  per  foot. 
Foreign  vessels  paid  6d.  per  foot  more  in  every  case.  Under  this  Act  Joseph  Hogg,  an  Elder 
Brother,  was  appointed  pilot  ruler  at  South  Shields,  on  March  7,  1803,  at  £200  per  annum. 
John  Thompson  succeeded  him  in  1815,  William  Pearson  in  1845,  and  James  Kelly,  the  last 
ruler  appointed  by  Trinity  House,  in  1864.  The  examinations  for  pilotage  certificates,  which 
the  Act  rendered  compulsory,  were,  from  an  early  date,  entrusted  by  Trinity  House  to  a 
committee  of  the  most  experienced  pilots,  under  the  pilot  master,  who  *  examined  candidates  as 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  marks,  currents,  and  shoals  of  the  entrance  or  river,  as  the  case  may 
be,'  and  of  the  proper  handling  of  ships  under  different  circumstances,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
seamanship  being  a  recjuisite  qualification.  On  passing  the  examination  they  received  *  Acting 
Orders '  enabling  them  to  take  charge  of  a  ship  not  exceeding  1 2  keels  burden,  in  the  absence 
of  a  regular  pilot,  and  were  admitted  to  the  class  of  full  pilots  as  vacancies  occurred.  The 
pilots  were  required  to  make  periodical  soundings  of  the  river  and  report  thereon.  Upon  the 
appointment  of  each  pilot,  he  entered  into  a  bond,  with  two  sureties,  to  Trinity  House,  for  the 
due  performance  of  his  duties,  undertaking  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  pilot  master,  serve  in  the 
lifeboats,  etc.  Every  pilot  was  required  to  make  a  return  to  the  pilot  master  of  the  vessels  he 
had  piloted  and  the  amount  of  dues  he  had  received,  and  to  contribute  6d.  (subsequently 
increased  to  Is.)  on  each  ship  he  piloted  into  or  out  of  the  harbour,  or  in  the  case  of  river 
pilots  Is.  on  each  ship  taken  up  and  down  the  river.  Pilots  who  were  freemen  of  Newcastle 
paid  only  half  these  amounts.  Out  of  the  funds  so  contributed  the  salaries  of  the  pilot  masters 
at  Shields  and  Newcastle  were  paid,  and  the  surplus  Trinity  House,  '  aware  of  the  inconsiderate- 
ness  of  the  class  of  men  appointed  as  pilots '  (to  quote  from  their  own  books),  invested  in  the 
public  funds,  applying  the  interest  in  behalf  of  disabled  or  superannuated  pilots,  and  of  their 
widows  and  orphans,  according  to  circumstances.  The  River  and  Sea  Funds  were  kept  distinct. 
Every  pilot,  on  attaining  the  age  of  sixty,  had  a  claim  to  a  pension  of  £6  per  annum,  with  £2 
for  his  wife.  The  surplus  of  the  fund  amounted  in  180:^»,  the  first  year  of  its  institution,  to 
£119  3s.  9d.;  in  1804  to  £189  4s.  8d.;  in  1805  to  £195  17s.;  in  1806  to  £197  8s.;  in  1807  to 
£15;>  10s.  The  administration  of  this  fund  gave  rise  to  grave  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
pilots,  who  were  in  no  way  represented  in  its  management,  and  who,  not  being  freemen  of  New- 
castle, could  not  become  members  of  Trinity  House,  while  the  Brethren  refused  all  infonuation 
on  the  subject. 

Another  long-standing  grievance  of  the  pilots  was  in  reference  to  what  was  known  as  the 
Reciprocity  Money.  Down  to  1824  pilotage  was  compulsory  on  all  foreign  ships.  In  that 
year  Lord  Liverpool's  Government  carried  through  Parliament  the  Reciprocity  Act,  which 
provided  that  when  any  foreign  country  opened  its  ports  to  our  vessels  on  the  same  terms 
as  its  own,  its  ships  should  have  equal  privileges  with  our  own  in  British  ports.  This,  of 
course,  amongst  other  things,  precluded  such  vessels  being  charged  higher  pilotage  rates  than 
British  ships  paid.  To  compensate  for  the  loss  the  pilots  would  thus  sustain,  Grovemtnent 
paid  each  year  to  the  Newcastle  Trinity  House  a  sum  equal  to  the  dilierence  between  the 
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pilotage  actually  received  upon  foreign  ships  trading  to  the  Tyne  under  Reciprocity  Treaties, 
and  the  full  amount  which  would  have  been  chargeable  under  the  old  system.  The  Trinity 
Brethren  charged  the  Treasury  with  the  full  difference  between  the  rates  on  foreign  and 
British  ships  for  both  bar  and  river  pilotage,  on  all  vessels  entering  the  Port  under  the 
Reciprocity  arrangement,  although  many  never  went  beyond  Shields  Harbour,  but  the  pilots 
were  paid  *  Compensation  Money,'  or  as  the  pilots  termed  it,  *  Reciprocity  Money,'  only 
on  the  Treaty -free  vessels  actually  piloted  by  them,  as  shown  by  tickets  signed  by  the 
master  or  agent,  while  many  *  commissions '  for  the  payment  of  various  officials  of  Trinity 
House  were  deducted  from  that  amount.  The  ditterence  between  the  sum  received  from 
Government  and  that  distributed  to  the  pilots,  Trinity  House  called  *  unclaimed '  pilotage,  and 
proposed  to  hand  it  over  to  the  respective  Superannuation  Funds  of  the  sea  and  river  pilots. 
The  pilots  contended,  however,  that  Trinity  House  had  no  right  to  retain  any  of  the  money ; 
that  the  whole  amount  received  from  Government  should  be  distributed  amongst  them,  or 
at  least  full  accounts  should  be  given  of  the  surplus  devoted  to  the  pilots'  funds.  But  no 
accounts  of  the  funds  were  published  by  Trinity  House.  In  September  1846  the  South  Shields 
pilots  presented  a  memorial  to  Trinity  House,  asking  assistance  towards  building  cottages  for 
old  and  infirm  pilots,  to  which  they  proposed  to  devote  their  Reciprocity  Money.  Trinity 
House  agreed  to  head  the  subscription  with  £200,  provided  that  the  Master  of  that  body  be 
one  of  the  trustees.  This  benevolent  scheme,  which  was  probably  suggested  by  the  found- 
ing of  the  Master  Mariners'  Cottages  by  Dr.  Winterbottom,  was  for  some  reason  or  other 
never  carried  out.  The  pilots  also  requested  Trinity  House  to  assist  them  in  making  some 
provision  to  get  to  sea  in  bad  weather,  when  their  cobles  could  not  leave  the  harbour.  The 
pilots  had  already  constructed  ways  and  erected  a  winch  at  Manhaven  for  launching  and 
hauling  up  their  cobles,  but  they  found  that  this  was  insufficient,  and  asked  Trinity  House 
to  purchase  froui  the  accunuilated  funds  in  their  possession,  a  steamboat  capable  of  taking 
them  to  sea  in  heavy  weather.  Trinity  House,  however,  refused,  and  the  pilots  themselves 
eventually  provided  a  steamer,  which  was  launched  from  Woodhouse's  Yard,  South  Shields, 
on  January  23,  1852,  and  christened  the  Pilot,  while  a  second  steamer,  the  Robert  Ingluivi, 
was  obtained  in  May  1855. 

It  was  really  over  the  question  of  the  Reciprocity  Money  that  the  open  breach  between 
the  pilots  and  Trinity  House  took  place,  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  pilotage  jurisdic- 
tion oi  the  latter  being  entirely  abolished.  The  Harbour  and  Passing  Tolls  Act  of  1861, 
which  abolished  differential  dues  on  foreign  ships  using  English  ports,  also  discontinued 
the  payments  from  thi3  Treasury  of  the  Reciprocity  Money  to  pilots,  already  described,  but 
as  compensation,  the  pilots  were  to  receive  for  ten  years  a  sum  equal  to  the  Reciprocity  Money 
paid  in  1861.  Under  this  arrangement  a  sum  of  about  £6400  per  annum  was  handed  over 
to  the  Trinity  House  of  Newcastle,  in  respect  of  Tyne  pilotage,  of  which  £3302  was  on  account 
of  river  pilotage  and  the  balance  for  sea  pilotage.  The  Trinity  Brethren,  however,  declined 
to  distribute  to  the  pilots  any  more  than  the  sums  actually  paid  over  to  them  in  1861,  namely, 
£1138  to  the  river  pilots  and  £2187  to  the  sea  pilots,  retaining  the  balance  of  over  £3000  as 
'  unclaimed  pilotage ' ;  while  the  pilots  still  had  to  pay,  out  of  the  sum  handed  over  to  them, 
the  '  commissions '  to  Trinity  House  officials,  amounting  to  about  £340  per  annum,  and  includ- 
ing 3^  per  cent,  to  the  Secretary,  and  5  per  cent,  to  the  Receiver  and  Collector,  the  latter  an 
Elder  Brother  of  the  House,  whose  sole  duty  was  to  obtain  from  the  Custom-House  a  list  of  the 
foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  and  to  convey  the  Reciprocity  Money  quarterly  from  the 
Custom-House  to  Trinity  House,  while  the  river  and  sea  pilot-masters  each  received  5  per  cent. 
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conunission  on  the  sums  they  paid  over  to  the  pilots.  The  Brethren  also  insisted  that  the 
pilots  should  continue  to  return  tickets  showing  what  foreign  vessels  they  had  piloted,  and 
that  the  money  should  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  these  tickets.  The  pilots,  acting  under 
legal  advice,  declined  to  send  in  tickets,  and  claimed  that  the  whole  amount  of  Compensation 
Money  received  should  be  distributed.  John  Hutchinson  and  Robert  Blair,  *  two  of  the  most 
respected  pilots,'  were  in  October  1862  deputed  by  their  fellows  to  once  more  request  from 
Trinity  House  the  distribution  of  the  Compensation  Money  in  full,  and  also  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  Superannuation  and  Widows'  Funds.  On  attending,  they  were  ordered  by  the 
Brethren  to  lay  down  their  *  branches,'  and  on  complying,  were  told  that  their  licences  were 
forfeited  for  insubordination,  and  that  the  Trinity  Brethren  refused  to  give  any  information 
as  to  the  fund. 

The  general  body  of  pilots  took  up  the  cause  of  Hutchinson  and  Blair,  and  consulted  the 
'  Pitman's  Attorney,'  Roberts  of  Manchester,  and  also  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Q.C.,  with  a  view  to  taking 
proceedings  against  Trinity  House  to  compel  the  distribution  of  the  whole  of  the  Compensa- 
tion Money.  Twelve  South  Shields  pilots  were  thereupon  summoned  to  appear,  in  November 
the  same  year,  before  the  Elder  Brethren,  *  to  answer  any  complaint,'  and  were  further  told  to 
bring  their  '  branches '  with  them.  The  whole  body  of  pilots  determined  to  resist  what  they 
considered  an  attempt  to  overawe  them,  and  more  than  a  hundred  acconipanied  the  twelve  to 
Newcastle.  The  summoned  men  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  *  branches,'  but  refused,  and 
the  whole  body  announced  their  determination  to  stand  by  them,  and  not  to  send  in  the 
foreign  pilotage  tickets.  Trinity  House  retaliated  by  dissolving  the  Pilots'  Committee,  which 
had  hitherto  conducted  the  examinations  for  licences,  and  transferred  that  duty  to  a  Committee 
of  Elder  Brethren.  The  new  examining  authority  proceeded  to  license  as  inward  pilots  a 
number  of  CuUercoats  fishermen,  who  had  not  served  the  apprenticeship  in  the  pilot  cobles 
hitherto  required  of  all  candidates.  This  was  done  ostensibly  on  the  ground  that  the  Culler- 
coats  men  could  put  to  sea  when  the  Shieldsmen  could  not,  but,  as  the  pilots  believed,  in 
reality  as  a  punishment  to  the  South  Shieldsmen  for  their  agitation.  The  pilots  despatched 
Hutchinson  and  Blair  to  London  to  lay  their  case  before  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Ingham 
raised  the  whole  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  session  of  1863  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  order  for  a  return  to  be  made  by  Trinity  House,  showing  the  amount  in  hand 
to  the  credit  of  the  Superannuation  and  Widows'  Funds,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  the 
Compensation  Money  had  been  distributed.  The  returns  showed  that  the  Superannuation 
Fund  had  at  the  end  of  1862  a  balance,  on  account  of  the  River  Pilots'  Fund,  of  £11,166  168. 
lOd.,  the  income  for  the  year  having  been  £t)01,  and  the  expenditure,  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
£•24."),  and  in  pensions  £2:U.  The  balance  to  credit  of  the  Sea  Pilots'  Fund  was  £8915,  the 
yearly  income  being  £79:»,  and  the  expenditure,  in  salaries  and  expenses,  £249,  and  in  pensions 
£")!)(>.  The  items  of  'income'  returned,  however,  did  not  include  the  sums  retained  as  'un- 
claimed pilota^^e '  in  either  case,  although  Trinity  House  still  declined  to  distribute  more  than 
the  £  5207  obtained  by  the  pilots  in  IHOl. 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1862  empowered  the  Board  of  Trade  to  transfer  the  pilot- 
age jurisdiction  in  each  port  to  a  representative  body.  Under  this  Act  the  pilots,  in  May 
ISij.'s  petitioned  Parliament  for  the  creation  of  an  elective  Pilotage  Board  for  the  Tyne,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  pilots  themselves.  In  the  same  month  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson  curied 
a  motion  in  the  Tyne  Commission  in  favour  of  the  control  of  the  pilotage  being  transferred  to 
a  committee  of  that  body,  with  advisory  members  appointed  by  the  Local  Marine  Boards,  the 
Shipowners'  Societies,  and  the  pilots,  the  cost  of  administration  to  be  borne  by  the  Tyne 
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Commissioners,  thus  saving  to  the  Pilots'  Superannuation  Fund  the  £500  a  year  then  charged 
for  administration.  Early  in  1864  the  South  Shields  Corporation,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Shipowners*  Committee  and  the  pilots,  applied  for  a  Provisional  Order  for  the  creation  of  a 
Pilotage  Board,  and  the  transfer  to  that  body  of  the  pilotage  jurisdiction  and  the  licensing 
and  control  of  pilots  in  the  Tyne,  together  with  all  funds  in  the  hands  of  Trinity  House 
properly  applicable  to  such  jurisdiction  or  belonging  to  the  pilots.  The  Board  was  to  consist 
of  seventeen  Commissioners,  of  whom  three  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  two 
by  the  Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners,  and  three  each  by  the  pilots  and  the  registered 
shipowners  of  Newcastle,  North  Shields,  and  South  Shields.  The  Commissioners  were  to 
examine  and  license  fit  persons  as  pilots,  who  must  have  served  five  years  in  the  cobles  before 
being  licensed.  The  pilotage  rates  were  to  remain  unaltered.  Compensation  was  to  bo  paid 
to  any  Trinity  House  servants  whose  services  were  dispensed  with.  The  Bill  confirming  the 
Order  was  strongly  opposed  by  Trinity  House,  but  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons passed  it  with  amendments,  giving  Trinity  House  three  representatives,  one  each  being 
taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Tyne  Commission,  and  the  pilots.  The  House  of  Lords  on 
July  2Gth  dropped  the  Bill  on  the  plea  of  the  lateness  of  the  session,  but  it  was  revived  in  the 
following  session,  and  became  law  on  June  19,  1805,  as  the  Tyne  Pilotage  Act  It  created  a 
Commission  of  seventeen  members,  five  appointed  by  Trinity  House,  and  two  each  by  the 
Tyne  Commissioners,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  pilots,  and  the  shipowners  of  Newcastle,  Tyne- 
mouth,  and  South  Shields.  The  first  Pilotage  Board,  elected  July  10,  1865,  was  constituted  as 
under : — 

Appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  Thomas  Salmon,  Mathew  Hall  Atkinson. 
By  the  Tyne  Improvement  Commission,  J.  C.  Stevenson,  John  Ormston. 
By  the  Pilots,  John  Hutchinson,  Robert  Blair. 

By  the  Shipowners  of  Newcastle,  Henry  Milvain,  Thomas  Kemp  Belts. 
By  the  Shipowners  of  Tynemouth,  George  Cleugh,  John  Morrison. 
By  the  Shipowners  of  South  Shields,  Matthew  Cay,  John  Lawrence  Hall. 
By  Trinity  House,  J.  J.  Robertson  (Master),  Thomas  Brown  Bell  (Deputy-Master), 
Richard  Swan,  Joseph  Swan,  and  George  Amott. 

At  the  first  meeting,  on  July  21st,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson  was  elected  Chairman :  Mr.  T.  C.  Lietch, 
Town  Clerk  of  North  Shields,  was  appointed  Law  Clerk  at  £50  per  annum ;  Mr.  George 
Lyall,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  John  Osbourne,  Pilot  Superintendent,  each  at  a  salary  of  £150  per 
annum.  The  official  seal  of  the  Pilotage  Board,  designed  by  Mr.  Lietch,  '  the  witty  North 
Shields  neighbour,  learned  in  the  law,'  whose  puns  Mr.  Salmon  envied,  represents  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  with  Tynemouth  lighthouse  in  the  background,  and  a  ship  in  full  sail,  with  a  pilot  boat 
in  the  foreground.  It  bears  the  punning  motto,  *  In  Portu  Salus.'  An  Examining  Conunittee 
of  twelve  pilots  was  appointed,  with  a  nautical  member  of  the  Board  as  chairman,  on  whose 
recommendation  all  licences  were  granted.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Tyne  Pilotage  Com- 
mission was  the  first  of  such  authorities  on  which  direct  representation  was  given  to  the  pilots 
themselves,  a  course  since  generally  followed ,'  while  it  was  also  the  first  pilotage  authority  to 
entrust  the  examinations  for  certificates  to  a  committee  of  the  pilots  themselves.  The  dis- 
established officials  of  Trinity  House  lodged  claims  for  compensation  for  the  loss  of  oflfice,  the 
total  amount  of  salaries  and  commissions  they  had  been  receiving  from  the  Pilotage  Funds 
amounting  to  £1405  per  annum.  At  that  time  there  were  only  10 1  pensioners,  19  widows,  and 
2  children  on  the  Pilotage  Funds,  receiving  in  annual  pensions  a  total  of  £342 ;  while  there  were 
2  Y 
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contributing  to  the  funds  77  river  pilots,  139  Shields  sea  pilots,  20  pilots  under  acting  orders, 
and  24  at  Cullercoats — a  total  of  183  sea  pilots.  A  long  battle  of  legal  wits  ensued  before  the 
Pilotage  Funds  in  the  hands  of  Trinity  House  were  handed  over.  In  October  1866  the 
committee  appointed  to  effect  a  settlement  recommended  that,  in  view  of  the  expenses  and 
delays  of  Chancery  proceedings,  the  Board  should  accept  the  Trinity  House  statement  of 
accounts  in  regard  to  the  funds,  on  condition  that  the  Compensation  Money  there  shown  was 
also  handed  over.     The  accounts  showed  the  funds  to  be : — 


Seti  Pilots'  Huperannuation  Fund 
River  Pilots'         „  ,, 

Unclaimed  Reciprocity  Money 


Total 


£8101      5  6 

11,962     7  9 

4336     3  4 

£24,399  16  7 


From  this  Trinity  House  claimed  the  deduction  of  £3490  lis.  lid.,  the  cost  of  opposing 
the  two  Bills.  The  amount  actually  handed  over  in  the  final  adjustment  was  £19,675  9s.  9d. 
The  pilot-masters  received  pensions  of  £113  per  annum  for  life,  the  other  claims  of  Trinity 
House  ofBcials  being  ignored.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  18G7,  the  last  was  heard  of  the  Com- 
pensation Money.  The  pilots  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  an  offer  of  the  Government  of  that 
day,  to  compound  for  the  remaining  four  and  a  half  years'  allowance.  The  total  amount  dis- 
tributed (Government  having  deducted  12  per  cent.)  was  to  sea  pilots  £9176  14s.  (154  pilots 
obtaining  £54  6s.  each,  23  Cullercoats  and  7  young  pilots  £27  3s.  each) ;  and  to  river  pilots 
£6185  12s.  lOd.  (71  pilots  obtaining  £86  10s.  3d.,  and  one  young  pilot  £43  5s.  Id.),  the  balance, 
that  is,  the  portion  represented  by  the  '  unclaimed  pilotage '  of  old  days,  going  to  the  Super- 
annuation and  Widows'  Funds. 

The  most  difficult  task  which  confronted  the  Commission  was  to  introduce  such  a  system 
of  pilotage  as  would,  while  leaving  shipowners  freedom  of  choice  of  pilots,  at  the  same  time 
prevent  any  class  of  the  men  being  deprived  of  the  chance  of  earning  a  fair  livelihood,  and 
encourage  as  many  pilots  as  possible  to  cruise  out  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  *  seeking'  ships, 
and  thus  ensure  that  any  vessel  approaching  the  Port  should  always  have  a  reasonable  chance 
of  obtaining  a  pilot.  Two  factors  rendered  the  Commission's  task  one  of  great  difficulty.  The 
advent  of  steam  had  largely  decreased  the  earnings  of  the  river  pilots,  especially  since  the 
extension  of  the  sea  pilotage  district,  in  April  1861,  so  as  to  include  the  entrances  to  the  Tyne 
and  Northumberland  Docks,  vessels  only  going  to  the  docks  having  then  no  necessity  for 
taking  a  river  pilot.  It  was  decided  to  create  no  more  river  pilots.  The  general  use  of  steam 
had  also  given  rise  to  a  privileged  or  '  constant '  class  of  pilots,  who  earned  large  incomes  by 
piloting  all  the  vessels  of  certain  firms,  and  who,  consequently,  knowing  almost  to  an  hour 
when  their  vessels  would  be  due,  did  not  need  to  go  to  sea  *  seeking.'  The  system  was  objected 
to  on  difierent  grounds,  both  by  the  Pilotage  Commissioners  and  the  ordinary  or  'seeking' 
pilots.  To  the  former  the  existence  of  *  choice '  pilots  seemed  likely  to  endanger  the  primary 
object  of  the  pilotage  service,  namely,  to  ensure  that  all  vessels  should  be  able  to  count  with 
certainty  at  all  times  on  obtaining  the  services  of  a  pilot  before  reaching  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour.  The  free  pilots  objected  to  the  system  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unjust  that  one  class, 
no  more  efficient  or  capable  (since  all  pilots  had  to  undergo  a  like  apprenticeship  and  pass  a 
similar  examination),  should  be  making  large  incomes  with  little  risk  and  labour,  while  the 
cruising  men,  who  had  to  undergo  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  work,  could  barely  earn  a 
living.  The  Pilotage  Commission,  to  remedy  these  evils,  proposed  in  1870  a  new  bye-law,  pro- 
viding that  the  first  Tyne  pilot  who  offered  his  services  within  the  limits  of  the  pilotage  dialrioty 
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should,  if  refused  and  another  pilot  taken,  be  entitled  to  the  whole  inward  pilotage  of  the  vessel, 
thus  recognising  the  principle  that  a  pilot  who  went '  seeking '  to  offer  his  services  to  incoming 
vessels,  rendered  a  public  service  by  being  in  the  way  to  assist  a  ship,  and  therefore  was  entitled 
to  some  consideration  even  if  his  services  were  refused.  The  constant  pilots,  and  those  ship- 
owners who  employed  them,  opposed  the  scheme  stronglj',  and  the  Board  of  Trade  refused  its 
sanction  to  the  bye-law.  In  October  1873  the  Commissioners  proposed  a  similar  bye-law,  but 
with  the  difference  that  the  first  pilot  offering  his  services  should  receive  two-thirds  of  the 
inward  pilotage  should  he  be  refused  and  another  accepted.  The  Board  of  Trade  again  refused 
its  sanction. 

Various  other  attempts  were  made  to  solve  the  problem.  In  March  1874  the  free  or  non- 
constant  pilots  propounded  a  pooling  scheme,  under  which  the  pilots  were  to  take  regular 
turns  for  inward  or  outward  service,  and  the  whole  of  their  earnings  to  be  pooled  and  equally 
divided.  The  Pilotage  Commissioners  declined  to  accept  so  sweeping  a  change,  but,  in  order 
that  the  number  of  pilots  might  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  smaller  demand,  they 
resolved  for  the  future  to  fill  only  one  vacancy  in  three.  In  1877  another  attempt  was  made 
to  induce  the  Board  of  Trade  to  sanction  the  bye-law  originally  proposed  in  1870,  but  again 
without  effect.  Another  pooling  scheme,  involving  the  maintenance  of  steam  cutters  at  sea, 
upon  which  the  pilots  should  regularly  take  their  turns,  was  proposed  in  1884,  when  it  was 
stated  that  in  the  previous  year  the  fifty-four  '  constant '  pilots  and  their  thirteen  assistants 
piloted  10,0r)o  vessels,  receiving  a  total  of  £11,109  in  fees,  while  the  ninety- three  free  pilots  only 
had  472;)  vessels,  receiving  amongst  them  £5602.  The  Chairman,  Mr  J.  C.  Stevenson,  proposed 
as  an  alternative,  that  the  whole  pilotage  earnings  should  be  collected  by  an  official  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  pilot,  instead  of  collecting  the  money  himself  from  the  shipowner  or  broker, 
simply  handing  in  his  ticket  to  the  pilot-office  and  receiving  the  amount  at  once,  less  five  per 
cent,  deduction  for  the  Superannuation  Fund  and  the  management  expenses.  He  also  pro- 
posed that  instead  of  purchasing  steam  cutters  as  suggested,  a  Boarding  Fund  should  be 
established,  out  of  which  a  suitable  steamer  should  be  hired  to  serve  as  pilot  cutter  whenever 
the  weather  was  too  rough  for  pilot  cobles  to  go  out  of  the  harbour. 

On  April  5,  1884,  the  Pilotage  Commission  adopted  new  bye-laws  embodying  the  system 
of  pooling  the  earnings,  the  official  collection  of  all  pilotage  fees,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Boarding  Fund.  The  Board  of  Trade  deputed  Sir  George  Nares,  R.N.,  the  Arctic  explorer,  to 
hold  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  question  of  pilotage,  which  opened  at  the  Town  Hall,  North 
Shields,  on  September  30th,  and  lasted  over  four  days.  Sir  George  reported  against  the  equal 
division  of  pilotage  earnings,  which  would  practically  put  an  end  to  the  whole  of  the  constant 
pilotage  system  and  lower  the  general  standard  of  ability,  but  suggested  that  the  constant 
service  inside  the  river  should  be  recognised  and  efficiently  regulated  by  the  Commissioners, 
that  the  practice  of  constant  pilots  engaging  assistants  should  be  prohibited,  and  no  pilot 
permitted  to  engage  to  conduct  more  than  a  given  number  of  the  regular  trading  vessels.  He 
approved  of  the  clause  for  the  collection  of  the  pilotage  fees  by  the  Commissioners,  and  of  the 
proposed  Boarding  Fund.  Acting  on  this  report,  the  Board  of  Trade  declined  to  sanction  the 
bye-law  for  *  pooling '  the  pilotage  earnings,  and  eliminated  everything  from  the  proposed  new 
bye-laws  in  any  way  tending  to  the  abolition  of  the  constant  pilotage  system,  but  approved 
experimentally,  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  May  19,  1885,  the  new  bye-laws  in  regard  to  the 
official  collection  of  dues  and  the  establishment  of  a  Boarding  Fund.  These  reforms  proved 
so  satisfactory  in  operation  that  the  experimental  bye-laws  were  made  permanent  without 
opposition  in  1887. 
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Another  attempt  to  secure  a  bye-law  giving  the  first  pilot  who  hailed  an  incoming  vessel 
half  the  pilotage  fees,  should  his  services  be  refused  and  those  of  another  taken,  was  made  in 
December  1887.  The  Board  of  Trade  again  declined  to  sanction  the  bye-law,  but  suggested 
that,  as  Parliament  had  appointed  a  Select  Committee  on  Pilotage,  the  matter  should  he  brought 
before  this  body,  of  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Craig,  M.P.  for  Newcastle,  a 
shipowner,  were  both  members.  This  was  done,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Captain  G.  C.  Coates,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Pilotage  Commission,  and  Mr.  John  Purvis,  now  pilot-master,  giving  evi- 
dence on  this  special  subject  before  the  Committee.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  pilotage 
earnings  on  the  Tyne  for  the  previous  year  had  averaged  £168  9s.  net  per  effective  pilot,  out 
of  which  the  '  seeking '  pilots  had  to  pay  4s.  6d.  to  their  apprentices  for  each  vessel  boarded. 
The  three  highest  net  earnings  of  constant  pilots,  after  deducting  payment  to  helpers  and  the 
percentage  retained  by  the  Comiiiission,  were  £891  10s.  8d.,  £767  9s.  9d.,  and  £710  7s.  8d. 
respectively,  while  the  three  lowest  net  receipts  were  £39  los.  3d.,  £47  3s.  5d.,  and  £49  128.  4d. 
respectively,  all  by  free  pilots  regularly  following  their  occupation.  The  Committee  in  August 
1888  reported  in  favour  of  the  Tyne  proposal,  and  a  bye-law  giving  the  first  pilot  offering  his 
services  half  the  fees  was  eventually  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  February  1892. 

Meanwhile  the  Commissioners  had  effected  several  minor  reforms  in  the  pilotage  system. 
In  February  1871  a  new  bye-law  made  the  contribution  by  pilots  to  the  Superannuation  and 
Widows'  Funds  Is.  per  ship,  while  on  all  vessels  above  500  tons  the  charge  was  payable  on 
both  mward  and  outward  pilotage.  The  opening  of  the  Swing  Bridge,  admitting  sea-going 
vessels  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  in  1876,  necessitated  new  bye-laws  levying  an 
additional  6d.  per  foot  pilotage  on  all  vessels  going  above  the  bridge,  while  the  increasing 
size  of  steamers,  which  was  not  attended  by  a  proportional  increase  in  the  registered  tonnage, 
led  to  an  additional  charge  of  a  farthing  per  ton  on  the  excess  above  500  tons  register,  on  each 
ship  piloted  to  or  from  the  docks,  and  of  a  halfpenny  per  ton  on  vessels  taken  farther  up  the 
river.  A  more  important  change  came  into  effect  in  1880,  in  the  shape  of  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  classes  of  sea  and  river  pilots.  The  work  of  the  latter  had  decreased  as  the  docks 
came  more  and  more  into  use,  the  improvement  of  navigation  and  the  introduction  of  steam 
enabling  a  vessel  to  leave  any  part  of  the  river  and  get  to  sea  on  the  same  tide.  Under  the 
amalgamation  the  sea  and  river  pilots'  funds  were  combined,  but,  to  compensate  the  river 
men  for  a  change  in  some  respects  to  their  disadvantage,  it  was  provided  that  all  river 
pilots  then  in  receipt  of  a  pension,  or  upon  attaining  the  age  of  sixty  years,  should  receive 
£30  per  annum  instead  of  the  nuich  smaller  pension  paid  to  sea  pilots,  while  each  river 
pilot  between  the  age  of  forty-Kve  and  sixty  obtained  a  pension  of  £18  a  year.  No  more 
river  pilots  were  to  be  licensed,  but  holders  of  existing  river  licences  were  not  to  be  interfered 
with,  and  might  obtain  sea  '  branches '  if  qualified.  Acting  pilots  were  to  be  abolished,  and 
only  one  class  created  in  future,  capable  of  taking  charge  of  vessels  of  any  tonnage,  the  sea 
service  required  of  candidates  for  licences  being  two  years  in  the  coal  or  Baltic  trade  and 
one  year  in  steam.  Under  this  amalgamation  thirteen  river  pilots  at  once  received  the 
full  pension  of  £30  per  annum,  twelve  received  the  £18  per  annum,  and  there  were  eighteen 
othei-s  who  would  qualify  for  it  on  reaching  the  age  of  forty-five.  In  1885  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  was  abolished,  pilots'  assistants,  who  were  to  serve  a  five  years'  probation, 
two  years  in  the  cobles,  one  year  in  sail,  and  two  in  steam,  being  substituted  for  apprentices. 
It  is  interesting  to  trace,  from  the  official  statistics  of  the  Commission  as  published  annually 
in  the  form  of  a  Parliamentary  return,  how  the  various  reforms  achieved  by  that  body  have 
improved  at  once  the  present  income  of  the  pilot  and  the  provision  for  his  future  in  the 
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shape  of  the  Superannuation  Fund.     The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  the  first  year 
of  the  Commission's  existence,  and  for  1869  and  each  decennial  year  since: — 


Year. 


No,  of  Pilots. 


1866 


Sea    .     .     .      . 
CuUercoats 
River 
Acting  Orders 


Total  . 


1869 


Sea    . 
River 


Total 


148 
24 
79 
19 

270 

192 
53 

245 


Gross 
Earnings. 


Average. 


Average 
No. 


Pensions. 


Amount. 


Invested 
Funds. 


£12,733 


£47  3  2 


125 


£826    £19,675* 


1879  ' 161 

1889  I 159 

1899  i 154 


11,835 

16,076 
31,311 
40,478 


48  6  5 


99  17  0 


196  18  7 


262  17  5 


133 


129 


135 


113 


1,127 

1,393 
1,792 

1,788 


27,042 

28,061 
29,109 
33,018 


Amount  handed  over  by  Trinity  House  in  March  1867. 


GLASS-MAKING  AND  CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURE. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  art  of  glass-making  into  the  North  we  owe,  Hke  so  many 
other  arts,  to  the  Churclimen.  Bede,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Abbots  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow, 
tells  how,  when  the  Monastery  at  Wearmouth,  commenced  a.d.  674,  was  drawing  to  completion, 
Benedict  Biscop  *  sent  messengers  to  Gaul  to  fetch  makers  of  glass,  who  were  at  this  time 
unknown  in  Britain,  that  they  might  glaze  the  windows  of  the  Church  with  the  cloisters 
and  dniing-rooms.'  Tliese  artificers,  he  says,  'taught  the  English  their  handicraft.'  Clephan^ 
places  the  date  of  their  arrival  about  a.d.  676.  Apparently  the  art  was  soon  lost,  for  in  770 
Cuthbert,  Abbot  of  Jarrow,  wrote  the  Bishop  of  Mainz  to  engage  for  him  a  glass-worker,  who 
could  make  glass  vessels,  for  he  and  his  monks  were  ignorant  of  the  art.  It  was  not  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  or  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  manufacture 
was  reintroduced  on  Tyneside,  and  the  question  to  whom  the  honour  should  be  assigned 
is  still  an  open  one.  Bourne,  who  is  followed  by  Brockie,  declares  for  three  noble  Huguenots, 
natives  of  Lorraine,  named  respectively  De  Hennezel  (Henzel  or  Henzy),  De  Thietry  (Tytory), 
and  Du  Thisac  (Tyzack),  all  glass-makers,  who,  driven  from  their  native  land  by  persecution, 
settled  in  London.  Part  of  the  families  afterwards  migrated  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
wrought  in  their  trade  at  the  Close  Gate  in  that  town.      Grazebook,^  however,  holds  that 


*  Arch.  -/?/.,  viii.  111. 


Qenecdogy  of  Families  of  Henzey^  Tyttery,  and  Tyzaekj  p.  10. 
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there  is  no  proof  that  glass-works  existed  in  the  district  prior  to  those  established  by  Sir 
Henry  Mansell,  Vice- Admiral  of  England,  who  in  1615^  purchased  a  patent  granted  about 
four  years  before  for  a  newly  invented  furnace  for  making  glass  with  *  sea  cole/  Mansell  was 
shrewd  enough  to  interest  the  sovereign,  James  i.,  in  his  enterprise,  by  promising  the  King 
£1000  per  annum  out  of  all  the  profits  of  the  patent,  in  addition  to  the  £1800  he  had  paid 
the  original  patentees  for  their  rights,  with  the  result  that  a  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued, 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  glass  with  wood,  and  also  the  importation  of  glass  from  abroad. 
Mansell,  about  1G16,  erected  works  at  the  Ouseburn,  near  Newcastle,  which  proved  a  success, 
and  here  the  manufacture  of  glass  with  coal  first  took  root  in  England.  So  heavy,  however, 
were  Mansell's  losses  in  establishing  the  new  industry,  that  in  1623  the  King  was  obliged  to 
remit  his  claim  of  £1000  a  year,  Mansell  and  his  assignees  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a 
renewal  for  fifteen  years  of  their  monopoly.  It  was  possibly  for  the  supply  of  these  glass- 
works that  the  first  chemical  works  on  the  Tyne  were  established.  All  that  we  know  of  them, 
however,  is  the  quaint  record  that  on  September  16,  1638,  John  Cornelius,  a  native  of 
Haarlem,  who  had  kept  a  victualling  house  in  Newcastle  for  twelve  years,  was  examined  by 
Attorney-General  Banks  respecting  his  attempt  to  procure  workmen  in  the  alum  works  on  the 
Tyne  to  go  and  make  alum  in  Denmark.  At  all  events  Mansell's  works  were  in  operation 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  for  in  September  1640  he  complained  to  Secretary 
Windebank  that  he  had  three  furnaces  near  Newcastle  fully  manned  and  at  work,  and  1200 
cases  of  window  glass  worth  £ir)00  made  and  packed  ready  to  be  shipped,  when  the  Scote 
came.  His  workmen  and  their  wives  and  families  fled  for  fear,  and  now  demanded  dead 
wages,  which  he  must  give  them  to  prevent  them  leaving  the  kingdom.  Mansell  died  before 
August  1653,  and  the  works  afterwards  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Henzels  and 
Tyzacks,  many  of  whose  descendants  still  reside  in  the  district.  The  original  works,  indeed, 
were  carried  on  uninterruptedly  until  nearly  the  middle  of  last  century .^ 

The  first  establishment  of  the  industry  in  South  Shields  appears  to  date  back  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 
overthrew  the  trade  monopoly  of  Newcastle,  for  Salmon  ^  tells  us  there  was  in  existence  a 
mixing-book  or  account  of  the  ingredients  used  in  making  glass  at  South  Shields  works  in 
1650,  while  Robert  Walter  Swinburne,  the  last  proprietor  of  the  works,  distinctly  states^  that 
glass-making  was  carried  on  at  South  Shields  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  continued  by  the  family  who  originally  established  it  until  near  the  middle  of  last  century. 
The  first  works  were  erected  by  Isaac  Cookson,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  obtained  the  first  licence 
for  a  ballast  wharf  in  South  Shields.  He  was  a  freeman  of  Newcastle,  as  were  his  descendants 
for  generations.^  The  exact  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  works  is  unknown.  Richard 
Shortridge,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Church  leaseholds,  in  1838,  stated 
that  Cookson's  works  were  erected  about  a  century  and  a  half  before,  on  the  twenty-one  years' 


'  Od.  Slate  Papers  (Dom.)  under  dates  for  references  to 
Mansell's  works 

^  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tecs 
(1st  ed.),  VM. 

^  South  ShiddSf  Past,  Present ^  and  Future,  21. 

*  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Tyne.  Wear,  and  Tees,  194. 

^  John,  son  of  Isaac  Cookson,  was  apprenticed  to  Joseph 
Aircy,  mercer  and  merchant  adventurer  in  Newcastle,  on 
February  9,  1728  ;  was  granted  leave  to  travel  for  his 
improvement  on  January  20,  1736;  admitted  a  freeman 
April  27,  1738,  and  died  1783.  Isaac,  his  son,  was  ad- 
mitted a  freeman  by  patrimony  December  19,  1766,  and 


died  in  1832.  The  latter's  sons,  John,  Isaac,  Thomas,  and 
Christopher,  were  admitted  freemen  by  patrimonj  January 
21,  1802;  while  Septimns,  son  of  Isaac  Cookson,  merchant 
adventurer,  took  up  the  freedom  of  his  city  bat  not  of  hit 
company,  as  he  was  entitled  to  do,  on  NoTembcff  14,  18I0l 
Joseph,  son  of  Isaac  Cookson  the  elder,  merchant  ad- 
venturer, was  admitted  to  the  freedom  by  patrimony  ia 
October  1824;  and  William  Isaac,  apparentlj  .the  mm  of 
Isaac  Cookson  the  third,  took  np  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
but  not  of  his  company,  on  Ja^  20, 1837.  (See  Mtrtkmi 
Adventuren'  Bookt,  pp.  360,  868, 882,  378,  88SL) 
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leasehold  system ;  but  while  this  would  place  the  erection  of  the  works  about  a.d.  1680,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  an  earlier  works  existed.  Salmon  states  that  there  were  extant  in  1856  letters  written 
by  Cookson,  dated  from  his  glass-works  at  South  Shields,  in  1690.  The  works  appear  to  have 
been  erected  on  what  is  still  known  as  Cookson's  Quay,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of 
the  few  pieces  of  ancient  freehold  in  the  Borough  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  three  yards  wide,  on 
the  riverward  side  of  the  quay,  which  originally  represented  the  foreshore  between  high  and 
low  water,  claimed  by  Newcastle  Corporation,  and  by  them  conveyed  as  freehold  to  the 
Cooksons  when  the  works  were  erected. 

These  works  produced  not  only  flint  glass — the  crystal  of  the  ancients  and  the  only 
kind  originally  produced  at  ManselFs  works — but  also  a  sort  of  plate  glass,  as  well  as  the 
crown  or  window  glass.  The  former  was  an  article  known  as  blown  plate  glass,  the  first  kind 
of  plate  glass  produced  in  this  country.  It  could  only  be  made  in  plates  of  about  four  feet  long 
by  thirty  inches  wide,  and  '  depended  entirely  in  its  manipulation  on  the  strength  of  lung  and 
dexterity  of  muscle  of  the  individual  operator.'  The  small  plate  produced  by  this  method  had 
afterwards  to  be  painfully  polished  by  hand.  The  record  of  the  daily  manufacture  of  blown  plate 
glass  at  South  Shields  in  1750  was  extant  a  few  years  ago,  and  afforded  proof  of  the  infancy 
of  the  art  and  the  difficulties  of  the  operator.^  The  ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
glass  seem  to  have  been  selected  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  included  several  substances  now 
known  to  be  absolutely  detrimental  to  plate  glass-making.  The  crown  or  window  glass  was 
made  in  circular  shape,  with  a  knob  or  bull's  eye  in  the  centre,  and  capable  only  of  being  cut 
into  the  small  panes,  many  of  them  disfigured  by  knobs  or  bullions,  with  which  our  grand- 
fathers were  familiar. 

It  was  in  order  to  obtain  part  of  the  material  then  used  in  glass-making  that  Isaac 
Cookson  established,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  or  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
ihe  first  chemical  works  in  South  Shields,  a  small  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  alum. 
The  original  works  occupied  the  site  now  covered  by  Wood's  Brewery,  between  the  Market- 
place and  the  river,  the  material  imported  for  their  use  being  landed  at  the  spot  which,  from 
that  circumstance,  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Alum  House  Hauj.  The  raw  material — the 
alum  shale — was  wrought  from  the  cliffs  at  Kettleness,  North  of  Whitby,  where  the  remains  of 
the  old  works,  erected  in  connection  with  the  alum  pits,  were  destroyed  during  the  construction 
of  the  Whitby  and  Loftus  Railway,  about  twenty  years  ago.  There  it  was  dissolved,  and  the 
resulting  'alum  liquor'  was  sent  by  sea  to  South  Shields.  Cookson  had  some  small  vessels 
fitted  with  tanks  in  which  to  carry  the  alum  liquor  round  from  Kettleness.  At  his  works  the 
alum  of  commerce  was  produced  from  the  liquor  by  crystallisation.  The  liquor  also  produced 
magnesia,  and  a  residual  product  of  alum-making  was  an  inipure  sulphate  of  magnesia,  called 
rough  Epsom  salts,  from  which  the  pure  Epsom  salts  were  produced. 

The  credit  of  introducing  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  on  the  Tyne  has  also  been 
claimed  for  one  John  Dagnia,-  the  son  of  Onesiphorus  Dagnia  (who,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  John,  Benezer  Durant,  and  others,  established  a  glass  factory  near  the  Close  Gate,  New- 
castle, which,  after  the  death  of  their  other  partners,  the  brothers  Dagnia  continued  to  work  for 
some  time).  John,  the  son  of  Onesiphorus,  born  in  1 680,  settled  in  South  Shields  some  time  prior 
to  1T04,  in  which  year  he  was  residing  in  the  West  Pans,  although  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  rate-list  for  1 70o.  The  latter  fact  does  not  conclusively  establish  his  non-residence  in  the 
town,  since  the  name  of  Cookson,  whose  works  were  certainly  then  in  operation,  is  also  not 
found  in  the  list.     Dagnia  appears  as  a  pan-owner  in  the  list  of  1707,  in  which  year  also  occurs 

*  Industrial  Regourres  of  the  Tyre,  Wear,  and  Tees,  194.  '^  Proe,  Soe.  ArUiq.  Neice.^  vi.  163. 
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the  first  of  several  entries  of  the  baptism  of  his  cliildren.  Evidently  he  was  a  man  of  position, 
as  he  is  invariably  tiescribed  in  the  registers  as  'Mr.'  John  Dagny,  a  distinction  usually 
accorded  only  to  tlie  .salt  officers  and  a  few  of  the  priucii)al  inhabitants.  He  inherited,  on 
his  father's  death  in  1712,  two-lhirds  of  the  latter's  share  in  the  Newcastle  Glass-works,  and 
five  years  later,  on  the  death  of  James  Daji^nia,  acquired  the  remaining  shares  in  the  works, 
subject  to  certain  iegiicics. 

Whi'ther  John  Dagnia  had  settled  in  South  Shields  as  a  glass-maker  on  his  own  acconnt. 
as  partner  or  manager  of  a  branch  of  his  father's,  or  possibly  even  as  partner  with  Cooksou,  is 
imccrtain.  Unless  the  latter  supposition  is  correct,  he  certainly  was  not  the  first  maker  of  plate 
glass  in  the  town,  although  he  no  doubt  improved  the  process.  The  glass  of  his  manufacture 
was  known  as  broad  plate  glass,  and  we  have  mention  of  broad  glass-houses  at  South  Shields 
in  the  Common  C<nmcil  Books  of  Newcastle  for  April  (i,  17:>7.     There  is  considerable  doubt  a-s 


to  where  Bagiiia's  works  were  located.  The  Rev.  C.  E.  Adainson  believed  them  to  have  been 
those  subsequently  known  as  the  Bottle  Works  in  Holborn,  the  site  of  which  is  now  covered  by 
Messr.f.  Eltringham  &  Co.'s  Engineering  Works  at  the  Stone  Quay.  Glass-works  certainly 
existed  on  this  site  froTu  an  early  date,  and  it  is  marked  as  the  '  Bottle  House'  in  Fryer's  Map 
of  the  Tync  circa  ITV;!.  Tlie  laie  Rev.  J.  C  Abbs,  of  Cleadon,  however,  held  that  the  site  was 
coincident  with  that  of  what  were  fir  long  known  as  Cookson's  Glass-works  at  the  Mill  Bam. 
now  inchtdett  in  the  coal  shipping- stuithes  of  the  Harton  Coal  C'ompany,  a  theory  which  would 
strengthen  the  supposition  that  he  was  as.sociated  with  the  Cooksons,  whose  wages-book  for 
ll'IH,  Salmon  tells  us,  contained  the  names  of  the  ancestors  of  many  families  who  still,  in  IH'tti, 
pursued  the  same  calling.  A  Journey-hook  for  glass-works  at  South  Shields,  ootmnenced 
November  :!0,  1741.  and  ended  December  4,  I74'i,  contains  particulars  of  a  four-pot  furnace, 
including  •  Sam  Newton's  pott,  Thomas  Smith's  pott,  W.  Murdey's  pott,  and  the  odd  pott,'  but 
there  is  nn  mention  of  (ho  owner's  name.  John  D^nia  purchased  the  Cteadon  estate  for 
£.~i.'iO,  and  built  u  mansion  thereon,  the  garden  door  of  which  is  said  to  eontfUD  the  first  pair 
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of  bevelled  glass  plates  produced  by  his  new  process.  Here  he  died  April  21,  1743,  aged  sixty- 
three.^  The  principal  share  in  the  glass-works  appears  to  have  fallen  to  his  eldest  son,  James, 
who  also  bought  out  the  shares  of  his  three  brothers  and  two  sisters  in  the  Cleadon  estate. 
But  the  younger  sister,  Sarah,  seems  to  have  retained  her  share  in  the  works,  since  her 
husband,  Evan  Deer,  who  is  mentioned  on  Dagnia's  tombstone  in  St.  Hildas  Churchyard, 
subsequently  figures  as  partner  in  the  concern.  James  Dagnia,  who  was  known  as  'the 
gentleman  glass-blower'  and  'the  gentleman  painter,'  for  he  dabbled  in  the  arts,  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  works  to  John  Cookson,who  also  purchased,  a  little  later — on  October  24,  1753 — 
the  Cleadon  mansion  and  estate  for  £2000. 

John  Cookson  had,  of  course,  also  the  works  originally  established  by  his  family.  The 
earliest  list  of  South  Shields  glass-houses,  in  the  cess-book  of  St.  Hild's  Chapel  for  1760,  only 
records  the  two,  the  house  of  Cookson  and  Deer,  paying  £1  Os.  3d.,  and  that  of  John  Cookson, 
paying  los.  ik\.  'John  Cookson,  Esq.,'  was  assessed  at  4s.  Gd.  for  the  aim  (alum)  house,  and  he 
and  Evan  Deer  were  also  partners  in  some  saltpans  and  a  brickgarth.  This  is  the  John 
Cookson  who  figures  in  the  Survey  of  1708  as  owner  of  the  Caldwell,  the  water  of  which  was 
'  used  for  glass-making,'  or,  as  a  later  authority  says,  for  quenching  the  thirst  of  the  glass-makers. 
He  also  held  the  land  now  represented  by  the  site  of  the  Hilda  Colliery  premises,  and 
apparently  removed  and  extended  the  chemical  works,  since  in  1702 'Ra.  Car r,  Esq.,  &  Co.' 
appear  ixs  owners  of  the  Alum  House.  By  that  date  the  use  of  crystals  of  soda,  known  in  the 
modern  chemical  trade  as  alkali,  had  been  introduced  in  the  glass  trade.  It  was  originally 
made  from  Scotch  kelp,  for  which  the  seaweed  was  collected  during  the  summer  and  dried  and 
burned  in  ovens  on  the  shore,  the  resulting  cakes  of  kelp  being  shipped  by  sea  to  South 
Shields.  Subsequently  barilla  was  substituted  for  Scotch  kelp,  in  the  manufacture.  It  was 
also  a  species  of  kelp,  imported  from  Alicante  and  Teneritife.  Messrs.  Cookson  &  Co.,  who 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  soda  crystals  from  barilla,  were  not  alone  in  this  primitive 
production  of  alkali.  About  17o2-60,  a  Mr.  Fordyce  also  erected  a  large  barilla  works,  but 
they  were  unsuccessful.  Part  of  the  buildings  were  afterwards  converted  into  a  soap  boilery, 
and  later  into  glass-houses.  The  site  was  possibly  contiguous  to  that  now  covered  by  the 
gas-works,  where  a  soap  manufactory  formerly  stood,  and  which  was  afterwards  part  of  the 
Plate  Glass  Works.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Messrs.  Cookson's  works 
were  producing  glue,  figblue,  sulphate  of  soda  by  the  use  of  copperas,  and  crystals  of  soda 
from  barilla,  'all  substances  hitherto  largely  imported  from  Holland.'  In  1782  the  glass- 
house of  Cookson  &  Deer  was  still  assessed  at  £1  Os.  3d.,  while  that  of  John  Cookson  had 
l)ecn  raised  to  £1  Tjs.  (id.,  probably  on  account  of  extensions,  but  in  1783  both  houses  are 
registered  as  belonging  to  J.  Cookson  &  Co.  Evan  Deer  died  in  1790,  as  is  recorded  on 
the  Dagnia  tombstone  in  St.  Hild's  Churchyard:  'Evan  Deer,  a  Proprietor  of  the  Bottle 
House  in  this  Place  for  many  years.  He  died  the  17  April  1790  in  the  64  year  of 
his  age.' 

About  that  date  Simon  Temple  entered  the  trade  and  established  extensive  crown  glass 
and  bottle  works  near  the  Mill  Dam,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Alhambra  Music  Hall 
and  the  Seamen's  Mission  Church,  and  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  town  had  become 
one  of  the  greatest  glass-making  centres  in  the  country.  When  Surtees  wrote  his  history 
there  were  three  numufactories  of  crown  glass  belonging  to  Messrs.  Cookson  &  Co.,  and  one 
flint  and  ground  glass-works  belonging  to  Messrs.  Cuthbert  &  Co.     In  1827  there  were  eight 

'  His  son  John  was  apprenticed  to  Jas.  Atkinson,  draper        1740,  the  father  being  described  as  'John  Dagnia  of  South 
an<i  merchant  adventurer  of  Newcastle,  on  February   1,        Sliields,  gent.' 
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large  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  the  town,  their  product  being  chiefly  what  was 
known  as  crown  glass  for  window  purposes.  Mackenzie,^  three  or  four  years  later,  tells  us 
that  *  Near  to  the  Murket-Place  are  three  houses  for  the  manufacture  of  crown  glass,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Isaac  Cookson  &  Co.,  and  the  east  plate-glass  manufactory,  belonging  to  this  com- 
pany, gives  employment  to  a  great  number  of  men  and  rivals  every  similar  establishment  in 
Europe.  The  operations  of  grinding  and  polishing  are  carried  on  in  Newcastle.  The  flint  glass- 
works of  Messrs.  Shortridge,  Sawyer,  &  Co.,  in  West  Holborn,  give  employment  to  about 
ninety  persons.  There  are  also  two  houses  at  the  Mill  Dam  for  the  manufacture  of  crown 
glass,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Shortridge  &  Co.  Messrs.  Cookson,  Cuthbert,  &  Co.'s  bottle  works 
in  East  Holborn,  near  the  Mill  Dam,  afford  employment  on  an  average  to  about  eighty  or 
a  hundred  men.'  ^ 

A  great  change  came  over  the  local  manufacturers  of  glass  in  the  early  thirties.  Prior  to 
that  date  the  South  Shields  works,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  engaged  chiefly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  crown  or  window  glass,  with  the  making  of  blown,  plate,  bottle,  and  flint  glass  as 
comparatively  subsidiary  industries.  The  making  of  crown  glass  was  an  interesting  and 
elaborate  process,  involving  the  services  of  eight  separate  workmen.  First,  the  molten  metal  in 
the  furnace  was  '  gathered '  on  the  end  of  a  long  iron  rod  by  a  workman  attended  by  a  lad. 
The  molten  mass  was  then  *  blown  behind,'  or  transferred  from  the  gathering-rod  to  the  blowing- 
pipe  by  a  second  workman.  A  third  craftsman,  by  exerting  all  the  force  of  his  lung  power,  blew 
the  molten  metal  into  the  form  of  a  globe,  which  was  then  taken  in  charge  by  the  *  punter,' 
the  punt  being  inserted  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  to  the  blow-pipe,  which  was  then  with- 
drawn, the  bull's-eye  or  knob  in  the  circular  sheet  marking  the  point  at  which  the  punt  was 
inserted.  The  now  open  globe  was  transferred  to  a  *  piece  warmer,'  and  then  to  a  *  flasher,'  who 
by  rapidly  whirling  it  round  transformed  the  globe  of  glass  into  a  flat,  circular  sheet.  This  pro- 
cess was  destined  to  disappear  before  the  manufacture  of  sheet  glass  introduced  by  German 
and  French  glass-makers  about  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Sheet  glass  was  produced 
from  the  same  material  as  crown  glass,  but  in  sheets  of  much  larger  dimensions,  and  without 
any  disfiguring  bull's-eyes.  After  gathering  the  molten  metal  the  blower  placed  it  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  in  the  large  hollow  in  a  wooden  block,  so  shaped  as  to  form  the  metal  into  a  solid 
cylindrical  mass.  The  workman  then  commenced  blowing  the  glass,  continuing  to  turn  it  in 
the  wooden  block  until  it  reached  a  diameter  of  12  to  16  inches,  and  alternately  re-heating  and 
swinging  this  cylinder  until  it  obtained  the  desired  length  of  about  45  inches.  The  cylinder  was 
then  opened  at  both  ends  and  split  longitudinally,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  flattened  out  into  sheet 
form,  being  thereafter  annealed  and  finished.  The  sheet  glass,  made  in  squares  of  about  49 
inches  by  36,  and  without  any  knobs  or  bull's-eyes,  supplied  the  desideratum  of  large  panes  at 
low  prices,  and  the  sheet  glass  soon  began  to  crowd  English  crown  glass  out  of  the  market. 
This  condition  of  things  was  assisted  by  the  heavy  duty  on  crown  glass,  which  at  one  time 


J  Hist,  of  Durham,  i.  42. 

^  The  South  Shields  glass-makers  were  famous  for  their 
skill  in  the  handicraft.  On  September  12,  1823,  a  great 
procession  of  glass-makers  was  held  in  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead,  in  which  the  South  Shields  *  house,'  as  it  was 
called,  took  part.  Each  house  carried  as  an  emblem  of  their 
(!raft  some  model  or  curious  article  made  of  glass,  and  the 
palm  for  originality  and  ingenuity  was  by  common  consent 
awarded  to  the  South  Shieldsmen.  Their  exhibit  included 
a  large  cut  glass  dish  upon  pillars,  supported  by  two 
swords:  a  practical  bugle  of  glass,  made  by  T.  Turnbull, 
which    was    used    to    call    the    halts    for    the    procession 


and  played  several  marches, '  being  macb  admired  for  it« 
sweetness  and  correctness  of  tone ' ;  a  glass  fort  moanted 
with  seven  cannon,  also  made  of  glass,  aod  from  which, 
as  the  procession  halted  from  time  to  time,  snlutes  were 
tired;  a  windmill  with  its  sails  in  motion,  a  fiddle  and 
bow,  a  pair  of  scales  supported  by  two  swords,  and  a  lai^re 
variety  of  cut  glass.  The  men  wore  white  sashes  trimmed 
with  blue.  They  were,  indeed,  noted  for  their  love  of 
dress.  Their  usual  holiday  oostame  was  a  swallow-tAiled 
coat,  blue,  green,  or.  brown  in  ooloor,  with  brass  battona, 
white  waistcoat,  white  trousers,  and  the  orthodox  \tJl 
hat. 
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amounted  to  nearly  300  per  cent,  on  its  original  value.  Although  reduced  in  1819,  it  still 
continued  very  heavy,  and  was  the  subject  of  frequent  complaints  and  memorials  from  the 
South  Shields  manufacturers. 

To  such  an  extent  was  the  local  glass  manufacture  affected  by  this  foreign  competition,  and 
by  the  oppressive  duties,  that  in  1833  the  Government  was  compelled  to  grant  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  subject.  Evidence  was  taken  at  Newcastle  in  November  that  year,  when  the 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  South  Shields  manufacturers  were  Isaac  Cookson  and  William 
Cuthbert,  representing  crown,  plate,  and  bottle  glass-works ;  John  Cookson,  junr.,  also  repre- 
senting crown  glass-makers,  and  Richard  Shortridge  representing  both  crown  and  flint  glass- 
works. A  memorial  from  Isaac  Cookson  stated  that  in  the  previous  year  £12(37  2s.  8d.  more 
had  been  paid  as  drawback  on  German  sheet  glass  than  had  been  received  as  duty  on  German 
sheet  glass  and  shade  glass  combined.  He  also  stated  that  in  1833  the  eighteen  glass-houses 
at  Sunderland  and  South  Shields  paid  in  all  £133,196  in  duty,  out  of  the  £680,004  paid  in  all 
England.  The  Commissioners  in  May  1835  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  the  total  repeal  of 
the  glass  duties  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  but  this  recommendation  was  not  acted  upon. 
Meanwhile  the  local  glass-makers  set  about  working  out  their  own  salvation,  and  an  interesting 
story  is  told  as  to  how  the  manufacture  of  sheet  glass  -was  introduced  into  South  Shields. 
Messrs.  Chance  &  Hartley,  of  Birmingham  and  Sunderland,  had  been  able  to  induce  French 
glass- workers  familiar  with  the  process  to  settle  in  England  about  1833,  and  to  commence  sheet 
glass-making  at  their  works.  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  was  then  the  manager  of  Messrs.  Cook- 
son &  Co.'s  works  at  South  Shields,  was  desirous  of  emulating  this  example,  but  was  unable 
to  obtain  any  information  as  to  the  details  of  the  process  even  though  he  visited  the  principal 
glass-making  centres  in  France  personally  for  the  purpose.  On  his  return  to  England,  a  foreman 
mason  in  his  employ  volunteered  to  obtain  the  information  if  his  expenses  were  paid.  He  went 
to  France,  obtained  employment  as  a  mason's  labourer  at  one  of  the  glass-works,  and  remained 
until  he  had  mastered  all  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  furnaces  used  in  sheet  glass- 
making.  He  returned  to  Shields  with  the  plans  he  had  prepared,  erected  a  furnace,  and  again 
journeying  to  France,  was  able  to  induce  several  expert  workmen  to  return  to  this  country  with 
him,  and  sheet  glass-making  commenced  at  Cookson's  Works  in  1837.  The  Shields  workmen, 
despite  the  secrecy  maintained  by  the  Frenchmen,  soon  learned  the  process,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  sheet  glass  commenced  on  a  large  scale,  soon  ousting  the  making  of  crown  glass 
altogether.  In  a  few  years  only  one  crown  glass  furnace,  that  at  Cookson  &  Co.*s  Works, 
remained  in  operation  on  Tyneside.  The  duty  on  glass  was  not  abolished  until  April  24,  1845. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  South  Shields  works  the  last  year  the  duties  were  in  existence  was 
£94,843,  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  remission  of  the  duties 
was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  in  the  town. 

In  the  same  year  the  historic  firm  of  Cookson  &  Cuthbert,  as  it  had  then  become,  disap- 
peared, in  nam«  at  least,  from  the  trade  in  favour  of  that  of  R.  W.  Swinburne  &  Co.  Robert 
Walter  Swinburne,  who  originally  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  chemist  in  the  town, 
afterwards  entered  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Cookson  &  Cuthbert  as  a  *  metal  mixer/  a 
most  important  and  responsible  post,  since  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  mixer  in  combining  in 
proper  quantities  the  various  ingredients  required  in  glass-making,  depended  almost  entirely 
the  quality  of  the  produce.  Mr.  Swinburne  was  eventually  taken  into  partnership,  and  on  the 
retirement,  about  1845,  of  Messrs.  Cookson  &  Cuthbert  he  formed  a  new  company,  which 
included  George  Stephenson,  the  father  of  railways;  George  Hudson,  the  railway  king; 
Nicholas  Wood,  the  engineer  of  the  Brandling  Junction  line ;  Ralph  Park  Philipson ;  William 
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(afterwards  Sir  William)  Hutt,  M.P.  for  Gateshead;  and  Robert  Walter  Swinburne.  They 
practically  reconstructed  the  works,  abandoning  the  production  of  the  old  blown  plate-glass, 
and  introducing  the  manufacture  of  rolled  cast  plate-glass,  being  for  long  the  only  firm  in  the 
North  manufacturing  that  variety.  The  firm  acquired  the  works  both  in  South  Shields  and 
Newcastle.  The  rough  plate-glass  was  all  made  at  the  former,  and  carried  by  river  to  Newcastle 
for  the  operations  of  smoothing  and  polishing.  Plate-glass  grinding  was  a  tedious  and 
dangerous  process.  The  large  plates  of  rough  glass  were  floated  on  to  an  iron  table  covered 
with  cement,  and  there  fixed,  the  operation  requiring  considerable  care  and  skill.  When  the 
plate  was  fixed  the  table  oscillated  backward  and  forward  beneath  an  elbow  bearing  a  *  rubber ' 
liberally  fed  with  sea-sand  and  water.  The  mixture  gradually  ground  one  side  of  the  glass 
to  a  smooth  surface ;  then  the  plate  had  to  be  removed  from  the  cement  by  the  use  of  long 
knives,  and  reversed  until  the  other  side  was  ground.  The  same  process  had  to  be  gone 
through  again  in  each  of  the  subsequent  operations  of  smoothing  and  polishing.  (By  the  use 
of  modern  machinery,  it  may  be  stated,  the  grinding,  smoothing,  and  polishing  is  now  effected 
by  the  same  apparatus,  and  involves  only  reversing  the  glass  plate  once  until  it  is  completed.) 

By  that  period  '  the  plate-glass  works,'  as  Swinburne's  establishment  was  called,  had  become 
an  extensive  concern.  The  South  Shields  works  occupied  the  quadrangular  space  now  enclosed 
by  Ferry  Street,  Station  Road,  Coronation  Street,  the  Mill  Dam,  and  the  river,  and  partly 
occupied  by  the  coal  staithes  of  the  Harton  Coal  Company,  but  at  that  date  intersected  by  a 
narrow  laiic  continuing  Church  Way  from  Ferry  Street  to  the  Mill  Dam.  Between  this  lane 
and  the  river  were  the  three  crown-glass  and  sheet-glass  houses — the  North  House,  the  Middle 
House,  and  the  First  House ;  while,  when  plate  glass-making  was  commenced,  grinding  shops 
were  established  in  the  triangular  space  on  the  south  of  the  narrow  road,  and  having  Station 
Road  and  Coronation  Street  as  its  other  boundaries.  The  firm  were  successful  in  dividing 
with  Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  the  enormous  order  for  the  rolled  plate-glass  required  in 
the  erection  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1850.  At  the  Great  Exhibition  held  in  that  building 
in  1851  the  firm  obtained  a  prize  medal  for  a  unique  exhibit  in  the  shape  of  opaque 
plate-glass — the  first  manufactured  in  this  country.  It  was  a  substance  brilliant  as  glass  but 
without  its  transparency.  It  would  bear  the  highest  polish,  and  displayed  the  beautiful 
characteristics  of  the  higher  kind  of  marble  and  precious  stones.  Subsequently  the  tirm 
devoted  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  exclusively,  and  sold  the  crown  and  sheet 
glass  plant  to  Messrs.  Hartley,  of  Sunderland.  For  casting  the  glass  Messrs.  Hawks  &  Craw- 
shay,  of  Gateshead,  in  May  1853  constructed  the  largest  plate  of  planed  cast-iron  ever 
manufactured  up  to  that  time,  being  18  feet  4  inches  long,  10  feet  10  inches  wide,  7^  inches 
thick,  and  weighing  26  tons.     A  special  planing-machine  had  to  be  constructed  to  plane  it. 

Two  great  ditticulties  which  the  local  glass-makers  encountered  arose  from  the  onerous 
conditions  of  working  imposed  by  the  Glass-makers'  Society,  of  which  every  glass-worker 
was  compelled  to  be  a  member,  and  also  from  the  constant  prosecutions  for  the  discharge  of 
smoke  from  the  works.  The  Glass-makers'  Society  in  many  respects  was  as  autocratic  and 
unreasonable  as  the  Shipwrights'  Union.  As  the  prosperity  of  the  glass-workers  increased, 
the  policy  of  their  Trades  Union  became  more  and  more  inimical  to  the  employers.  The 
Glass-makers'  Society  decided  upon  the  number  of  apprentices  the  master  should  employ  and 
the  rate  of  wages  he  must  pay  his  men.  It  also  ordered  the  allowance  of  *  drink  money/ 
which  induced  unsteadiness  in  the  men,  and  too  often  resulted  in  habitual  inebriety.  The 
apprentices  and  boys  were  encouraged  by  precept  and  example  to  follow  in  the  same  course. 
The  master  was  powerless  to  prevent  intoxication,  for  if  the  drink  money  was  withheld,  the 
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whole  of  the  men  left  work.  The  manufacturer  was  obliged  to  provide  the  men  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  *  metal/  i.e.  molten  materials  to  make  into  glass,  but  if  they  could  or  would  not 
work  up  all  their  metal  it  had  to  be  ladled  out  of  the  crucibles  as  waste,  and  the  men 
had  to  receive  more  drink  for  ladling  it.  Indeed  the  men  would  frequently  leave  a  pot  of 
metal,  all  ready  for  blowing,  to  spoil,  because  of  a  difference  with  their  foreman  or  of  umbrage 
taken  against  their  employers. 

The  prosecutions  for  the  emission  of  smoke  continued  over  a  long  series  of  years,  the 
firm  meanwhile  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  endeavouring  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
evil.  They  first  engaged  Mr.  Goldsmith  Gurney,  a  high  authority,  who,  after  a  long  investi- 
gation, said  he  did  not  think  any  curative  could  be  safely  adopted,  consistent  with  the  success 
of  the  glass-making  process.  A  blast-furnace  was  afterwards  tried,  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  control  the  mass  of  flame  evolved,  the  latter  showing  itself  twenty  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  which  was  seventy-four  feet  high.  The  next  experiment  was  tried  at  the  suggestion 
and  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Stephenson,  M.R,  the  celebrated  railway  engineer.  By  his 
plan  the  smoke  was  consumed,  but  the  glass  could  not  be  worked  and  the  materials  were  lost. 
Dr.  Greenhow,  of  Newcastle,  was  next  consulted,  and  suggested  a  perforated  stone  tower  inside 
the  furnace  which  would  admit  sufficient  air  to  supply  the  oxygen  required  for  perfect  com- 
bustion. This  was  also  unsuccessful,  as  the  air  spoiled  the  draught,  and  the  glass  would  not 
melt.  The  use  of  coke  instead  of  coal  as  a  fuel  was  next  tried,  but  the  result  was  a  bad,  half- 
melted  glass,  showing  that  flame  was  necessary  to  flux  the  glass  materials.  Last  of  all  a 
furnace  was  tried,  so  constructed  that  the  gaseous  products  of  the  coal  would  pass  through 
a  sort  of  retort  into  a  large  pile  of  heated  coke,  and  produce  a  flame  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  melting  of  ordinary  sheet  glass.  The  smoke  was  all  consumed,  but  the  necessary  degree 
of  heat  could  not  be  obtained.  This  experiment  was  a  long  and  costly  one,  superintended 
by  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood.  The  works  were  more  than  once  temporarily  closed  in  consequence 
of  frequent  prosecutions  for  the  emission  of  smoke. 

Early  in  1858  a  great  combination  of  plate  glass-makers,  controlling  practically  the  whole 
output  of  the  works  in  England,  was  formed.  Up  to  that  time  the  manufacture  in  this 
country  had  been  in  the  hands  of  five  Joint  Stock  Companies  and  one  private  firm.  In 
March  that  year  was  registered  the  Imperial  Plate  Glass  Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of 
a  million  sterling,  in  £10  shares  and  debentures,  to  take  over  the  works  of  the  six  companies. 
Fully  paid  shares  to  the  amount  of  £o80,000,  and  5  per  cent,  debentures  to  the  amount  of 
£270,000,  were  taken  in  part  payment  by  the  proprietors  of  the  existing  companies.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Swinburne,  of  South  Shields,  was  appointed  Managing  Director  of  the  Syndicate,  which  at  once 
proceeded  to  curtail  the  expenditure  and  limit  the  output  by  closing  two  of  the  seven  works 
then  in  operation,  one  in  London  and  another  at  Birmingham.  Two  glass-works  at  St.  Helen's, 
one  at  Ravenhead,  and  Swinburne's  Works  at  South  Shields,  continued  in  operation.  Mr. 
Swinburne,  in  addition  to  his  important  negotiations  in  connection  with  this  combination,  said 
to  be  the  largest  industrial  company  formed  up  to  that  time  in  England,  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  the  trade,  especially  in  giving  evidence  before  various  Parliamentary  Committees, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  services  was,  on  June  18,  18G2,  presented  with  a  testimonial  of  the 
value  of  ;iOO  guineas  by  the  Association  of  English  plate  glass-makers.  In  the  same  year  the 
South  Shields  Works  were  paying  £30,000  per  annum  in  wages. 

The  Syndicate  was  eventually  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  after  carrying  on  the  South 
Shields  Works  for  some  time  in  conjunction  with  his  family,  transferred  them,  in  1868,  to 
a  private  firm,  the  Tyne  Plate  Glass  Company,  the  partners  in  which  included  Sir  Charles 
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Mark  Palmer,  Mr.  R.  W.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Pascoe,  London,  Mr.  W.  A.  Swinburne,  and 
Mr.  T.  J.  Swinburne.  The  firm  also  acquired  the  Newcastle  Works,  which  after  a  short 
time  were  closed,  the  whole  of  the  operations  being  centred  in  South  Shields,  where  extensive 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  works  had  been  made.  The  buildings  erected  on  the  east 
side  of  Station  Road,  adjoining  Hilda  Pit,  were  transformed  into  polishing  works,  with  a  large 
and  handsome  warehouse,  now  the  offices  of  the  Harton  Coal  Company,  above,  the  roof  of  the 
old  building  being  raised  bodily  by  hydraulic  power  to  permit  of  the  addition  of  the  second 
storey.  In  188t)  the  firm  was  incorporated  as  a  Limited  Liability  Company,  having  a  capita] 
of  £85,000  in  ordinary  and  £4000  in  preferred  shares,  with  Sir  Charles  Mark  Pajmer  as 
chairman.  The  works  then  covered  seven  acres  of  ground  and  employed  about  600  hands, 
the  plant  embodying  all  the  latest  improvements.  The  weekly  output  amounted  to 
22,000  square  feet  of  plate  glass,  exclusive  of  bevelled  glass.  In  1891,  however,  the  Company 
failed,  having  lost  the  whole  of  its  capital,  and  incurred  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  over 
£100,000,  of  which  about  one  half  was  fully  secured.  The  sites  of  the  two  works,  and  of 
the  ballast  deposit  at  the  Bents,  were  subsequently  purchased  by  the  Harton  Coal  Company, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Bents  was  transferred  by  that  Company  to  the  Corporation. 

Of  the  remaining  works  in  the  town,  the  Crown  and  Bottle  Works  at  the  junction  of  what 
is  now  Coronation  Street  and  Commercial  Road,  originally  established  by  Simon  Temple, 
afterwards  belonged  to  Shortridge  &  Co.,  then  to  R.  T.  Shortridge,  afterwards  to  Richard 
Shortridge.  Subsequently  they  were  acquired  by  the  South  Tyne  Glass  Company,  *  the  Quaker 
firm,'  as  it  was  called,  including  such  well-known  Shieldsmen  as  Thomas  Bowron,  Henry 
Briggs,  a  member  of  the  first  Town  Council,  and  Joseph  Scott,  previously  manager  for  Mr. 
Shortridge.  Afterwards  the  Bottle  Works  were  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Hudson  &  Co.  They 
have  now  been  idle  and  dismantled  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Messrs.  Shortridge,  Sawyer,  & 
Co.'s  flint  glass-works  in  West  Holborn  were  afterwards  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son, 
but  were  closed  soon  after  1850.  Their  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  pressed  glass-works  of 
Messrs.  Edward  Moore  &  Co.,  the  only  South  Shields  glass-works  remaining  in  operation. 
The  large  bottle -works  in  East  Holborn,  belonging  Messi-s.  Cookson  &  Cuthbert,  were 
afterwards  worked  by  a  Limited  Company,  and  later  by  Messrs.  Lambert,  of  Seaton  Sluice. 
They  were  closed  in  1873,  and  their  site  was  acquired  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation  for  the  construction  of  a  public  quay,  but  not  being  required  for  that 
purpose,  it  was  subsequently  sold  to  Messrs.  Eltringham.  The  Phcenix  flint  glass-works  adjoined 
Waterloo  Vale.  The  glass-works  seem  to  have  been  very  liable  to  tires,  caused  by  the  boiling 
over  of  the  pots,  as  they  were  called.  On  April  6,  1804,  about  11  p.m.,  a  terrible  fire  broke 
out  in  the  glass-works  belonging  Messrs.  Blackett  &  Co.,  which  in  a  few  hours  completely 
destroyed  the  building,  the  damage  being  estimated  at  £3000.  Three  years  later,  on  December 
ITth,  the  warehouses  belonging  to  Messrs.  Shortridge,  Russell,  &  Bairrass'  Glass-works  were 
completely  destroyed  by  fire.  On  May  9,  1857,  the  cutting-house,  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  glass,  at  Messrs.  Swinburne  &  Co.'s  Works  was  also  burned  down,  the  disaster  deciding  the 
Company  to  relinquish  altogether  the  manufacture  of  crown  glass.  On  November  12,  1865, 
a  great  fire  raged  all  day  in  the  bottle- works  of  Messrs.  Bowron,  Baily,  &  Co.  at  the  Mill 
Dam,  which  were  completely  destroyed. 

As  we  have  seen,  Isaac  Cookson  was  the  founder  of  the  chemical  trade  in  South 
Shields,  an  industry  afterwards  extended  by  the  firm  which  he  established.  The  chemical 
maimfacture  in  its  modern  sense,  that  is,  the  production  of  alkali  on  a  commercial  scale, 
was   introduced,  however,  early  in   the  nineteenth   century.     Two  gentlemen,  Mr,  William 
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Losh  and  Mr.  Thomas  Doubleday,  were,  towards  the  close  of  the  previous  century,  engaged, 
unknown  to  each  other,  in  experiments  on  the  conversion  of  common  salt  into  carbonate 
of  soda.  Mr.  Losh  succeeded  in  the  process,  and  a  company  was  formed  for  the  manufacture 
of  soda  at  Walker  about  1796.  Mr.  Thomas  Doubleday,  who  had  arrived  at  a  similar  result, 
after  spending  a  large  sum  on  his  experiments,  handed  over  the  plans  of  his  furnace  to  Messrs. 
Cookson,  who  proceeded  to  work  by  his  method.^  This  process  was  entirely  superseded  about 
181G  by  the  Le  Blanc  process,  as  it  was  called,  introduced  from  France  by  Mr.  Losh,  who  had 
studied  the  process  in  Paris.  This  method  involved  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of  sodium 
or  common  salt,  by  the  use  of  vitriol,  in  order  to  produce  soda  or  alkali.  The  system  was 
early  adopted  by  Cookson's,  who,  in  1822,  established  a  manufactory  on  a  small  scale  at  Temple- 
town  for  carrying  on  the  new  process.  For  the  production  of  the  vitriol  a  manufactory 
was  erected  on  the  ballast  hill  to  the  west  of  the  Mill  Dam  (afterwards  removed  for  the 
construction  of  the  Low  Station),  and  hence  known  as  Vitriol  Hill.  Great  complaints  were, 
however,  made  of  the  effluvia  from  these  works,  and  indeed  the  early  chemical  and  glass  works, 
together  with  the  deposit  of  ballast,  seem  to  have  ruined  what  was  originally  one  of  the 
prettiest  parts  of  the  town — the  district  between  the  Mill  Dam  and  High  Shields,  which,  from 
its  abundance  of  trees  and  foliage,  was  known  as  Paradise.  A  public  meeting  was  convened 
on  June  17,  1823,  in  the  Town  Hall,  *  to  take  into  consideration  the  means  to  be  adopted  in 
order  to  rid  the  town  of  the  injury  caused  to  persons  and  property  by  the  highly  pernicious 
effluvia  issuing  from  a  vitriol  manufactory  recently  erected  on  a  ballast  hill  near  the  Mill  Dam, 
which  in  some  cases  has  nearly  caused  suffocation,  and  is  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  smell 
of  all  whom  business  or  health  render  it  necessary  to  walk  out,  not  to  mention  the  destructive 
influence  of  this  insupportable  nuisance  on  the  adjacent  pastures  and  gardens,  where  the 
herbage,  fruit-trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  have  withered,  and  the  ground  in  consequence  become 
quite  sterile/ 

The  Templetown  Works  were  not  very  successful  until  about  1827,  when  the  firm  was 
enabled  in  a  rather  curious  fashion  to  perfect  the  process  they  had  hitherto  carried  on  in 
a  somewhat  tentative  way.  A  workman  named  Rough  had  spent  some  time  in  a  chemical 
works  in  France,  where  this  process  was  in  use,  and  on  returning  to  England  was  engaged 
as  manager  by  the  Messrs.  Cookson.  He  improved  the  new  system  of  working  at  Temple- 
town,  with  such  success  that  the  manufacture  rapidly  increased  and  the  chemical  works  had 
several  times  to  be  enlarged.  So  greatly  were  the  firm's  processes  extended  under  this  new 
system  that  soon  after  they  were  not  only  supplying  all  the  alkali  required  in  the  glass  and 
soap  works  of  the  town,  but  were  exporting  large  quantities  of  soda  to  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  soon  found  it  necessary  to  again  extend  their  works.  On  June  29,  1829, 
Messrs.  Cookson  &  Cuthbert,  as  the  firm  then  was,  acquired  for  £4510  about  8 J  acres  of  the 
Green  freehold  on  the  north  side  of  Claypath  Lane,  and  the  east  side  of  what  is  now  the 
road  leading  from  Station  Bank  to  Green  Street.  The  site  of  the  works  now  forms  part  of 
the  Hilda  Colliery  premises.  On  this  they  first  commenced  brick-making,  and  afterwards 
erected  an  alkali  manufactory  known  as  the  Westoe  Soda  Works.  This  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  about  18:>5,  as  recorded  by  an  inscription  on  the  tall  chimney  still  standing,  the 
rest  of  the  works  having  been  demolished  on  the  site  coming  into  possession  of  the  Harton 
Coal  Company. 

The  firm  continued  to  be  harassed  by  legal  proceedings,  both  of  a  public  and  private 
nature,  by  way  of  indictment  for  nuisance,  or  actions  for  damages  caused  by  the  emission  of 

^  Indttttrial  JUsourcet^  162. 
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gases  and  smoke,  apparently  from  the  Templetown  Works.  In  1838-0  a  prosecution  was 
brought  against  them  on  this  ground,  when  the  South  Shields  Political  Union  presented 
an  address  to  Isaac  Cookson  &  Co.,  declaring  their  intention  to  support  the  manufacturers 
against  all  parties  adverse  to  their  commercial  interests,  although  their  political  creeds  most 
widely  differed.  The  address,  however,  did  call  attention  to  the  injury  to  vegetation,  etc., 
caused  by  the  exhalations  from  the  works.  Messrs.  Cookson  stated  that  they  had  compensated 
at  all  times  for  the  destruction  of  vegetation,  and  had  been  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  effect  the 
perfect  destruction  of  the  vapour  from  their  processes.  Smoke  was  inevitable  in  manufacturing 
purposes,  but  they  had  spared  no  trouble  and  expense  to  limit  the  annoyance.  On  January  30. 
18:^1),  the  same  date  as  that  borne  by  the  petition,  the  firm  issued  their  thanks  to  the  working 
classes  not  connected  with  their  works,  for  their  confidence  evinced  in  the  recent  prosecutions. 
In  December  1841  the  firm  were  prosecuted  by  Robert  Askew  Dodds  for  damage  through  the 
exhalations  from  the  works.  The  prosecution  evoked  a  remarkable  popular  demonstration  in 
the  firm's  favour,  including  a  declaration  signed  by  nearly  5000  workmen  not  connected  with 
the  firm.  In  April  18 12  Mr.  Dodds  brought  another  action  to  recover  £157  lis.  4d.  for  injury 
to  the  crops  of  two  fields  by  fumes  from  the  works,  the  jury  returning  a  verdict  for  the 
amount  sought.  A  further  prosecution  by  way  of  indictment  was  commenced  at  the  Assizes 
in  August  1843,  when  the  hearing  was  respited  until  the  following  Assize.  On  August  11th 
a  great  procession  of  working  men  and  others  was  organised  from  Templetown  to  the  Market- 
place, to  protest  against  these  continued  prosecutions.  A  large  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Market  Square,  Terrot  Glover  presiding,  the  principal  speakers  being  James  Mather  and  *  Robj ' 
Corstorphine,  the  builder  of  Corstorphine  Town  and  an  employee  at  the  works.  An  address 
sympathising  with  the  firm  and  a  resolution  earnestly  remonstrating  with  the  prosecutors, 
whose  proceedings  *  would  sacrifice  an  enormous  extent  of  valuable  property  and  deprive 
several  thousands  of  their  helpless  countrymen  of  bread,'  were  adopted.  The  address  was 
presented  to  the  firm  a  week  later.  In  their  reply  Messrs.  Cookson  wrote :  *  We  are  and 
always  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  connnerce,  to  struggle  with  and 
overcome  those  periodical  depressions  which  at  one  time  or  other  meet  every  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry,  but  we  cannot  contend  against  an  endless  succession  of  legsi 
proceedings  both  civil  and  criminal,  directed  against  us  for  injuries  we  are  supposed  to 
inflict  upon  our  neighbours.  Having  adopted  every  improvement  that  science  can  suggest, 
without  being  able  to  satisfy  them,  we  have  no  alternative  left  but  to  adhere  to  our  resolution 
to  close  the  Jarrow  Alkali  Works.'    The  works  were  consequently  closed  for  some  months. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  they  were  acquired  by  Messrs.  James  Stevenson,  of 
Glasgow,  J.  C.  Williamson,  of  Hull  (whose  son  John  had  been  previously  engaged  at  the 
Works),  J.  Tennant,  of  Glasgow,  and  William  Stevenson,  of  London,  who  formed  a  partnership 
under  the  style  of  the  Jarrow  Chemical  Company,  James  Stevenson  being  the  managing 
partner.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Paisley  silk  manufacturer,  and  had  been  in  business  in 
Glasgow  on  his  own  account  for  several  years.  He  migrated  to  South  Shields  with  his 
family  on  acquiring  the  works,  and  resided  for  many  years  in  Laygate  House.  The  new 
owners  at  once  embarked  upon  a  policy  of  development.  The  most  perfect  processes  available 
were  adopted  for  obviating  the  escape  of  noxious  vapours  (although  the  nuisance  could 
not  entirely  be  prevented),  and  the  works  were  gradually  extended  until  they  became  the 
largest  in  the  North.  A  private  railway  from  the  North-Eastern  line  into  the  works  wss 
opened  in  June  isr)0.  A  year  later,  at  the  Great  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  firm  was  represented  by  a  remarkable  exhibit,  an  octagonal  mass  of  crystal  soda»  two 
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tons  in  wei<{ht,  measuring  six  feet  across  the  top,  and  with  walls  eight  inches  in  thickness, 
the  interior  resembling  a  mimature  picture  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Epsom  salts  were  also 
a  lai^e  product  of  the  works,  as  much  as  fifty  tons  weekly  being  produced.  The  firm  were 
remarkably  attentive  to  the  welfare  of  their  workmen;  thus  the  buildings  were  raised  in  height, 
to  improve  the  ventilation  and  remove  many  of  the  discomforts  under  which  the  operators 
laboured ;  and  the  social  and  educational  wants  of  the  workmen  were  not  neglected.  Large 
schools  were  opened  immediately  after  their  acquisition  of  the  works;  a  workmen's  institute 
and  reading-room,  etc.,  provided ;  while  the  works  were  the  first  on  Tyncside  to  adopt  (on 
May  14,  lH5;i)  the  Saturday  half-holiday.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  James  Stevenson  in 
IHM,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Stevenson  and  John  Williamson  became  joint  managing  partners,  the  former 
taking  charge  of  the  manufacturing  and  the  latter  of  the  financial  departments. 

Under  their  joint  control  the  works  became  the  lai^est  in  the  kingdom.  Many  further 
improvements  and  new  developments  were  introduced,  one  of  the  most  important  licing  an 
improved  form  of  revolving  f'umiice,  jointly  patented  by  Mr.  Stevenson  ami  Mr.  Williamson,  for 
the   manufacture  of  black  ash  or  soda  balls,  effecting  a  marked  economy  in  the  chemical 
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trade.  They  obtained  a  medal  in  the  Exhibition  of  18(i:J  for  the  fine  specimens  exhibited, 
illustrating  the  manufacture  of  soda.  The  works  continued  .steadily  to  develop,  and  in  18.")8  the 
Hrm  acquired  the  Friars'  Goose  Chemical  Works,  which  were  carried  on  along  with  the  Temple- 
town  establishment,  the  joint  concerns  rapidly  growing  in  size  and  prosperity  until  at  one  time 
they  employed  no  fuwer  than  1400  hands,  the  weekly  wage-bill  amounting  to  £1700  or  £1800, 
and  the  annual  coal  consumption  to  over  120,000  tons.  The  firm  also  carried  on  for  several  years 
the  Willingtou  Quay  Copper  Works.  Tliese  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  famous  Tharsis 
Sulphur  and  Copper  Company,  established  at  Hebbum  something  over  thirty  years  ago.  of 
which  Company  the  partners  of  the  Jarrow  Company  were  original  shareholders.  The  Jarrow 
Chemical  Company  was  converted  into  a  private  Limited  Liability  Company  in  188,").  In 
IKUti  the  Company,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Tennant  iS:  Co.,  acquired  salt  royalties  on  the 
Tees  at  Haverton  Hill,  and  were  amongst  the  first  to  introduce  from  America  the  system  of 
boring  used  in  the  oilfields  there,  and  now  .dmost  universally  followed.  The  Company  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  the  Templetown  and  Friars'  Goose  Works  until  May  ISill,  when  thoy  were 
transferred  lo  the  United  Alkali  Company,  Ltd.,  who,  in  pursuance  uf  their  policy  of  limiting  the 
output,  closed  the  South  Shields  works  at  the  end  of  thnt  year;  and  they  have  since  been  dis- 
3  A 
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It  is  probable  that  those  shafts  were  sunk  and  the  coal  digged   in   the  neighbourhood   of 
the  Deans. 

These  seams  would  appear  to  have  been  systematically  worked  at  some  early  period,  since 
four  very  ancient  shafts  have  been  discovered  in  and  near  the  Dean,  none  of  any  great  depth. 
One  was  behind  and  adjoining  an  old  cottage,  which  formerly  stood  opposite  the  Victoria  Home 
in  Dean  Lane.  The  cottage  was  probably  an  engine-house,  and  the  shaft  seems  to  have  been 
used  for  pumping  purposes,  as  behind  the  cottage  was  a  reservoir  into  which  the  water  was 
apparently  pumped  from  the  mine.  Another  shaft  existed  in  the  Caston  quarry  of  the  Westoe 
common  enclosure.  This  shaft  is  marked  on  the  old  ordnance  maps  as  an  air  shaft,  but  was 
destroyed  about  1898-9  in  filling  up  the  quarry.  Two  others  were  situated  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Dean,  one  where  the  engine-house  still  stands,  and  where  the  old  reservoir  used  to  be ; 
the  other  higher  up  the  Dean.  The  two  latter  were  used  early  last  century  by  the  old  Shields 
Water  Company  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  The  coal  seam  would  dip  from  the  shafts  near 
the  Victoria  Home  to  those  in  the  bottom  of  the  Dean,  so  that  it  is  probable  the  latter  were 
sunk  later  than  the  former,  when  it  was  found  impossible  to  deal  with  the  water  at  the  higher 
shafts.  In  regard  to  these  old  workings,  Mr.  George  May  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the 
following  extracts  from  an  old  diary,  written  between  September  1834  and  April  1835: — 'The 
old  pit  or  well,  lately  opened  out  by  Mr.  Rippon  for  the  Water  Works,  is  14i  fms.  (87  feet) 
deep,  and  is  in  the  workings  of  a  seam  of  coal,  but  to  what  extent  the  workings  have  been 
made,  or  when,  no  person  has  any  account  of.  The  seam  of  coal  is  supposed  to  be  the  coal 
next  below  the  "  Hebburn  Fell "  seam,  though  it  is  at  a  greater  depth  than  it  ought  to  be  with 
reference  to  the  distance  between  those  two  seams  in  the  Templetown  Pit/  A  later  extract 
from  the  same  diary,  dated  October  8,  1835,  says : — *  A  workman  was  this  day  down  the  engine 
well,  which  appears  to  be  an  old  pit,  in  the  Deans,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Brewery.  This 
workman  got  into  the  workings  about  40  yards  to  the  east  of  the  shaft.' 

Although  it  is  stated  that  in  1618  a  colliery,  15  to  16  fathoms  (90  to  96  feet)  in  depth,  was 
working  the  Monkton  seam  at  Hebburn,  and  shipping  its  produce  at  the  Black  Steath,  it  was 
not  until  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine  for  mining  purposes  that  we  have  any  account 
of  the  systematic  working  of  coal  in  the  South  Shields  district.  About  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  determined  search  for  coal  seams  beneath  the  town  appears  to  have  been 
made.  There  are  still  extant  records  of  no  fewer  than  five  borings,  which,  although  all  con- 
tinued to  what  were  at  that  period  considerable  depths,  were  not  prosecuted  sufficiently  far  to 
actually  reach  the  coal.     The  records  of  these  borings  are  as  under : — 

1759.  In  the  South  Dean  38  fms.  (228  feet). 
1759.  In  the  Quarry  Close,  48  fms.  (288  feet). 

1778.  Near  South  Shields,  68  fms.  (408  feet). 

1779.  Nejtr  Westoe,  in  Quarry  Field,  near  S.E.  corner  of  the  Gin  Close,^  ...   70  fms.  (420  feet). 
1779.  Near  Westoe,  about  100  yds.  to  S.  of  Bent  House,  51  fms.  (306  feet). 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  colliery  either  sinking  or  in  actual  working  in  South  Shields 
about  ten  years  later,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  Trinity 
House,  Newcastle,  addressed  to  '  the  gentlemen  at  the  Lawe  House,  South  Shields,'  under 
date  November  6,  1789 : — *  Your  letter  of  the  31st  October  respecting  the  fires  at  the  new 
colliery  at  South  Shields,  I  received,  and  laid  before  the  Board  at  the  Trinity  House  on 
Monday,   and   I   have   to   acquaint   you   a   letter  is  sent   to   the   managers   of  the  Colliery, 

^  The  mcution  of  the  *  gin  close '  affords  additional  evi-      a  '  gin  *  worked  by  a  horse  or  ox  being  the  method  em- 
dence  of  the  existence  of  earlier  coal- works  in  the  town,      ployed  for  raising  coal  and  water  from  the  older  pits. 
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acquainting  them  with  the  fears  of  the  trade  and  requesting  that  they  may   be  screened 
from  the  sea/ 

The  first  colliery  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  the  Borough  was  the  Templetown  Pit, 
named  after  its  owner,  Simon  Temple,  junr.,  who  about  the  beginning  of  last  century  leased 
the  South  Shields  and  Jarrow  coal  royalties  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  and  sank 
first  the  Jarrow  Colliery,  which  was  won  in  1803,  the  first  coal  being  shipped  on  September  2Gth 
amid  great  rejoicings,  and  then  the  Manor  Wallsend  or  Chapter  Main  Pit,  popularly  called  the 
Templetown,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Jarrow  Slake.  The  sinking  of  this  pit  commenced  in 
1805,  occupied  five  years,  and  proved  a  difiicult  and  costly  undertaking,  owing  largely  to  the 
vast  quantities  of  water  encountered.  An  enormous  feeder  was  met  with  at  a  depth  of  330 
feet,  and  although  two  pumps  were  employed  raising  4r),:)()0  gallons  per  hour,  or  1,088,040 
gallons  per  day,  it  was  some  time  before  the  inrush  could  be  overcome,  Mr.  King,  the  engineer, 
adopting  an  improved  system  of  solid  wood  cribbing  in  order  to  resist  the  great  pressure 
of  water  encountered.  The  shaft  was  750  feet  deep  to  the  upper  seam,  which  was  3  feet 
0  inches  thick,  while  the  second  seam,  0  feet  :>  inches  thick,  was  found  at  a  depth  of  140 
fathoms  or  840  feet.  A  Boulton  and  Watts'  double-power  closed  cylinder  engine  was 
employed.  The  colliery  was  opened  amid  great  rejoicings  on  Easter  Monday,  April  23,  1810. 
Preceded  by  the  band  of  the  East  York  Militia,  and  followed  by  Mr.  Temple  and  a  long 
procession  of  his  friends,  eight  waggons  loaded  with  coal  were  drawn  from  the  pit  to  the  staith, 
where  seven  were  discharged  into  Mr.  Temple's  ship  Maida,  and  the  eighth  given  to  the 
families  of  South  Sliieldsmen  then  held  prisoners  in  France.  Mr.  Temple  gave  a  great  dinner 
at  Hylton  Castle  to  150  gentlemen,  with  a  ball  in  the  evening.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
Templetown  Colliery  it  was  employing  400  men,  and  had  an  output  of  80,000  chaldrons  of  coal 
per  annum. 

Operations  were  stopped,  however,  in  October  the  same  year,  by  the  great  strike  of  miners 
throughout  the  North  of  England.  This  strike  had  its  origin  in  the  miners'  opposition  to 
the  "  bond  "  under  which  men  and  boys  alike  (the  latter  commencing  to  work  underground  at 
as  early  an  age  as  six)  were  bound  for  a  year  to  sei*ve  the  same  employer,  and  during  that 
period  could  not  leave  the  mine  or  seek  work  elsewhere.  They  were  required,  under  a  penalty 
of  £10,  to  continue  at  work  without  striking,  combining,  or  absenting  themselves,  and  to  deliver 
one  corf  of  coal  gratis  every  *  pay  *  or  fourteenth  day.  The  hewers  were  to  be  fined  Is.  for 
every  corf  sent  to  bank  less  than  '  wood  full " — that  is,  level  full — and  had  to  deliver  a  corf 
gratis  for  every  corf  *laid  out'  or  rejected  by  the  banksman,  while  a  long  list  of  penalties  was 
enforced  for  breaches  of  the  conditions,  etc.  At  the  annual  binding  in  October  1809,  the 
owners  proposed  that  instead  of  for  a  year  the  bond  should  run  for  a  quarter  or  for  a  year  and 
a  quarter,  so  as  to  bring  the  binding  day  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  men  at  first  agreed,  but 
in  October  1810  struck  against  the  new  arrangement  and  insisted  that  the  binding  day  should 
revert  to  October  18th.  The  magistrates  in  both  Northumberland  and  Durham  proceeded 
with  great  severity  against  the  strikers.  All  the  prisons  being  filled,  and  also  the  old  gaol  and 
house  of  correction  in  Durham,  300  men  were  imprisoned  in  the  stables  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Eventually,  after  a  seven  weeks'  strike,  in  which  the  South  Shields  miners  took  part. 
the  men  agreed  to  alter  the  binding  day  to  April  5th,  on  which  it  afterwards  remained. 

After  the  opening  of  Templetown  Pit,  other  efforts  to  find  coal  in  South  Shields  appear 
to  have  followed  immediately.  Eddington,  writing  in  1813,  speaks  of  Messrs.  Hurrey  and 
Ismay's  bore,  made  to  the  east  of  South  Shields  Colliery  to  a  depth  of  1600  feet  without 
finding  coal,  as  the  limestone  had  put  in ;  and  as  it  was  then  supposed  that  coal  was  never 
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found  below  limestone,  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  Borings  are  also  mentioned  as  having 
been  made  near  Scot's  House,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boldon  Hills,  but  they  were  not  sufficiently 
encouraging,  and  the  opinion  prevailed  that  no  mine  could  be  worked  to  profit  near  or  under 
the  raagnesian  limestone.  Owing  largely,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  cost  entailed  through  the 
great  inrush  of  water,  Mr.  Temple's  affairs  became  involved,  and  his  collieries  and  royalties  and 
other  properties  were  assigned  to  a  Mr.  Brown, 
of  London,  who  carried  them  on  till  about 
1R1:>,  when  he  sold  them  to  Mr.  Devoy.  The 
latter  also  became  bankrupt  in  September 
1K19.  when  the  collieries  were  acquired  by 
Messrs.  J.  and  R.  W.  Brandling,  of  Gosforth, 
who  took  possession  in  February  1820,  The 
Messrs.  Brandling  soon  afterwards  became 
lessees  of  the  whole  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  coal  royalties  underlying  a  district 
including  South  Shields,  and  extending  four 
and  a  half  miles  south-east  along  the  coast 
iind  seven  miles  west  of  that  town.  By 
t!ie  terms  of  their  lease  they  were  em- 
powered to  lay  railways  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  under  which  their  coal  was 
situated,  and  they  exercised  this  power  in 
connection  with  several  collieries,  includ- 
ing, besides  those  already  named,  the 
Felling,  Team,  Stormeiit,  Pclaw,  Urpeth, 
I'ereath,  and  Usworth  Moor,  as  well  as 
constructing  a  line  from  Hilda  Pit  through 
the  Windmill  Hill  and  across  West  Hol- 
born  to  what  are  stili  known  as  the  Hilda 
Staithes,     It  was  through   their  connection 

with   these  collieries  that  the   Messrs.  Brandling  projected   the   famous   Brandling  Junction 
Railway,  elsewhere  referred  to. 

The  sinking  of  the  Hilda  Colliery,  which  was  commenced  soon  after  the  Messrs,  Brandling 
came  into  possession  of  the  royalties,  was  due  to  a  curious  circumstance.  Templetown  had 
been  sunk  to  work  the  High  Main  scam.  This  was  interrupted  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  shaft 
by  a  fault  or  trouble  fifty-eight  fathoms  thick,  through  which  it  was  decided  to  drive,  with  a 
view  to  locating  the  seam  on  the  other  side.  Instead  of  the  High  Main,  however,  the  Benshani 
seam,  which  ought  to  have  lain  many  fathoms  lower  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  was  en- 
countered, and  it  was  at  once  decided  to  sink  another  shaft  to  work  this  and  the  seams  above 
it.  The  sinking  was  commenced  in  1822,  great  difficulties  being  again  experienced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heavy  feeders  of  water  at  five  different  stages,  the  total  quantity  given  off 
amounting  to  no  less  than  2,r4."),000  gallons  per  day.  It  was  eventually  overcome  by  the 
adoption,  we  believe  for  the  first  time  in  our  northern  collieries,  of  a  metal  wedging  crib  or 
metal  tubbing  as  it  is  called  to-day.  The  Hensham  seam  was  reached  in  1825,  at  a  depth  of 
477  feet,  this  being  on  the  top  of  the  dip  fault.  The  pit  was  then  sunk  58  fathoms  deeper, 
and  a  stone  drift  driven  into  the  Bensham  seam  below  the  fault.     Subsequently  a  'staple'  was 
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sunk  from  the  Bensham  seam  which  won  the  Hutton  soam  coal.  A  drift  was  then  driven 
back  to  a  point  below  the  Hilda  shaft,  and  the  shaft  was  driven  upwards  to  the  winding 
shaft  in  the  Bensham  seam.  The  total  depth  of  the  shaft  to  this  drift  is  900  feet,  this  being 
in  the  Brockwell  seam.  Templetown  shaft  was  closed  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Hilda 
Pit,  but  the  workmen  continued  to  reside  in  the  rows*  erected  there  until  their  demolition 
about  forty  years  ago. 

The  opening  of  the  Hilda  Pit  synchronised  with  the  most  determined  and  successful 
attempt  the  miners  had  ever  made  to  better  their  conditions  of  employment  by  means  of  com- 
bination. Prior  to  that  date  all  combinations  of  workmen  were  illegal,  but  by  the  5th 
George  iv.  cap.  91  (1825)  the  combination  laws  were  repealed,  and  the  miners  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  prominent  amongst  them  being  a  number  of  men  employed  at  South  Shields, 
set  about  the  formation  of  a  legitimate  Miners'  Union.  The  movement  received  a  great 
stimulus  by  the  publication  from  South  Shields  of  a  remarkable  pamphlet,  now  very  scarce, 
entitled  *  A  Voice  from  the  Coal  Mine ;  or,  a  Plain  Statement  of  the  Various  Grievances  of  the 
Pitmen  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear.'  It  was  a  powerful  and  vigorous  exposure  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  the  miners  then  laboured.  It  complained  of  the  low  prices  (wages),  heavy  fines, 
oppressive  bonds,  and  bad  ventilation.  It  stated  that  the  invention  of  the  safety  lamp  had 
been  a  great  injury  to  the  comfort  and  earnings  of  the  pitmen,  by  rendering  the  owners 
indifferent  to  the  safety  of  the  mines,  so  that  they  neglected  to  provide  proper  ventilation  to 
the  inner  parts,  *  through  which  the  miner  has  to  suflFer  the  most  awful  agony  in  an  exceed- 
ingly high  temperature,  inimical  to  his  health,  comfort,  and  even  life.'  It  also  complained  of 
the  grievances  of  the  men  in  connection  with  the  annual  *  bond,*  the  amount  of  idle  time 
necessitated  by  the  system  of  working,  the  amount  and  method  of  collecting  fines  for  short 
measure,  etc.  Largely  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  created  by  the  pamphlet,  a  Miners' 
Union  was  formed  in  the  following  year  under  the  title  of  *  The  Association  of  Colliers  on  the 
Rivers  Tyne  and  Wear,'  and  it  consisted  of  upwards  of  4000  members.  Its  objects  were  to 
make  provision  for  the  members  and  their  families  in  case  of  death,  sickness,  and  other 
infirmities,  and  to  unite  the  men  for  self-defence.  It  had  one  rule  providing  that  no  member 
should  earn  more  than  4s.  Gd.  per  day  while  employed  underground,  nor  be  allowed  to  work  as 
a  hewer  in  shift  work  above  eight  hours  in  every  twenty-four,  nor,  when  hired  by  the  day.  to 
work  underground  more  than  twelve  hours  in  twenty- four.  The  *  eight  hours'  day '  is  thus 
much  older  than  the  organisations  which  advocate  it  so  vigorously  to-day. 

The  formation  of  the  Union  was  followed  in  1826  by  an  unsuccessful  strike  of  seven  weeks' 
duration  for  better  wages  and  conditions  of  labour.  At  that  time  the  coalowners,  under  the 
yearly  *  bond,'  guaranteed  the  pitmen  2s.  (id.  a  day,  or  15s.  a  week,  whether  the  colliery  worked 
or  not,  together  with  a  house  and  fuel,  for  which  the  nominal  charge  of  3d.  a  week  was  made. 
When  working,  the  colliers  were  paid  by  the  piece,  and,  the  owners  alleged,  could  earn  os.  a 
day.  In  1828  the  *  upstanding  wage,'  as  it  was  called,  was  reduced  to  14s.  per  week.  In 
18:)0  it  was  withdrawn  altogether,  and  it  was  stated  that  at  some  collieries  the  wages  fell  as 
low  as  8s.  and  10s.  per  week  owing  to  the  lack  of  work  and  the  low  rates  paid.  Not  un- 
naturally another  strike  followed.  On  April  5,  1831,  the  men  refused  to  sign  the  yearly  'bond' 
without  a  guarantee  of  better  wages  and  more  constant  employment.  They  complained, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  owners,  when  trade  was  dull,  laid  them  idle  for  the  slightest 
accident,  after  which  their  wages  were  discontinued  for  three  days.  They  also  complained 
of  their  subjection  to  the  caprice  of  the  agents,  their  liability  to  be  turned  out  of  their  booses 
on  any  dispute,  their  enforced  idleness  at  Christmas,  the  long  hours  of  the  boys,  and  their 
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receiving  part  of  their  wages  in  goods,  or  tickets  for  goods,  from  certain  shops.  The  owners 
promised  that  in  future  the  boys  should  not  work  more  than  twelve  hours  per  day,  and  the 
men  should  be  paid  their  wages  in  money  and  allowed  to  buy  their  goods  where  they  pleased, 
thus  abolishing  the  odious  '  tommy-shop '  system.  The  men  offered  to  work  unbound,  but 
this  was  not  permitted.  During  the  ten  weeks*  strike  which  followed,  numerous  attacks 
were  made  on  the  minority  of  the  men  who  had  signed  the  *  bond  *  and  gone  to  work  on  the 
masters'  conditions.  South  Shields  had  its  share  in  these  disturbances.  On  May  16th  there 
was  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  bound  men  going  to  their  work  and  a  serious  riot  ensued,  which 
was  only  put  down  by  the  timely  interference  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Fairies,  a  magistrate  of  the 
town,  and  a  party  of  marines.  Serious  riots  occurred  at  the  same  time  at  Hebburn  and  else- 
where. The  strike  lasted  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  men  were  compelled  to  return  on 
the  old  terms. 

In  March  of  the  following  year,  18:32,  a  still  more  formidable  strike  commenced,  chiefly 
against  the  alleged  illegal  size  ot  the  'corves'  by  which  the  men's  output  was  measured.  The 
position  was  soon  embittered  by  the  employers  evicting  large  numbers  of  families,  the  evictions 
producing  riots  at  several  places.  At  South  Shields  the  owners  of  the  Manor  Wallsend  (Hilda) 
pit  required  the  men  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  existing  Pitmen's 
Union,  and  would  not  become  members  of  any  similar  association.  Some  signed  and  went  to 
work,  but  the  great  majority  refused.  The  owners  then  advertised  for  a  hundred  hewers  and 
a  proportionate  number  of  '  putters '  for  Hilda  Pit.  The  coal  is  described  as  six  feet  thick, 
curving  in  the  centre  so  that  no  *  nicking '  was  required  in  the  *  board,'  and  it  is  added  that '  the 
rate  of  wages  last  year  enabled  men  to  earn  4s.  within  the  seven  hours ' — apparently  the  length 
of  the  actual  working  shift  at  the  face  at  that  time.  A  serious  riot  broke  out  in  the  town  on 
April  12th.  About  5  a.m.,.  from  100  to  150  men  in  disguise  visited  the  pit,  threw  into  the 
shaft  several  tubs,  props,  etc.,  and  then  broke  into  the  house  of  Matthew  Arguil,  a  deputy 
overman,  who  had  refused  to  join  the  Union,  and  broke  all  his  windows  and  furniture.  The 
owners  of  the  colliery  oifered  100  guineas  reward  for  such  evidence  as  would  convict  the 
rioters,  while  a  draft  of  military  was  brought  into  the  town  and  quartered  at  the  Barnes, 
one  of  the  pit  cottages  in  the  Waggon  Row  at  Templetown  being  utilised  as  a  guard-room. 
The  consequences  of  this  strike  are  described  as  disastrous,  alike  to  the  pitmen,  the  coalowners, 
and  the  general  trade  of  the  country,  a  large  number  of  outside  hands  being  eventually 
imported  into  the  mining  district  to  compete  with  the  men  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
mines.     It  lasted  until  September,  and  resulted  in  the  virtual  collapse  of  the  Miners'  Union. 

This  strike  was  attended  by  a  terrible  tragedy,  the  murder  of  Nicholas  Fairies,  of  Field 
.  House,  senior  magistrate  for  South  Shields,  who  had  been  very  active  in  enforcing  the  law 
against  the  strikers.  On  Monday,  June  11,  1832,  about  5  p.m.,  he  was  riding  on  horseback 
along  the  raised  embankment  which  carried  the  road  across  Jarrow  Slake,  on  his  way  to 
Jarrow  Colliery,  where  trouble  with  the  men  was  expected.  A  number  of  the  miners  on  strike 
were  drinking  at  Turner's  public-house,  near  the  junction  of  Boldon  Lane  (now  Hudson 
Street)  with  the  main  road.  Mr.  J.  A.  Forster,  the  viewer  at  Jarrow  Colliery,  to  whose  house 
Mr.  Fairies  was  bound,  had  passed  about  an  hour  before,  when  William  Jobling,  of  South 
Shields,  one  of  the  miners  on  strike  at  Jarrow,  stopped  him,  and  civilly  enough  asked  for 
something  to  drink,  eventually  receiving  a  shilling.  When  Mr.  Fairies  passed,  Jobling  stopped 
him  also  with  a  like  request,  taking  hold  of  his  horse's  bridle.  Mr.  Fairies  said  he  would  have 
given  him  something  had  he  been  sober,  and  passed  on  towards  Jarrow,  Jobling  retaining  his 
hold  of  the  horse's  head,  and  continuing  to  beg  for  drink  money.     As  they  were  parleying 
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at  a  turn  in  the  road,  Ralph  Armstrong,  another  Jarrow  miner  residing  in  South  Shields,  came 
up  behind  and  struck  Mr.  Fairies  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  with  a  heavy  stick,  knocking  him 
from  his  pony.  Mr.  Fairies  was  still  able  to  struggle  with  his  assailant,  and  for  a  time  got  the 
better  of  Armstrong,  who  then  battered  his  victim  savagely  about  the  head  with  his  stick. 
Jobling  does  not  appear  to  have  interfered  in  the  actual  attack,  but  to  have  stood  by  holding 
the  horse's  head.  On  assistance  arriving,  attracted  by  Mr.  Fairies'  cries  of  *  Murder,'  Jobling 
and  Armstrong  made  off  towards  South  Shields.  Mr.  Fairies  was  carried  into  Blenkinsopp's 
farmhouse,  where,  according  to  John  Hymers,  one  of  the  men  who  assisted  him,  he  declared 
that  Jobling  had  not  touched  him,  and  was  heard  to  mutter  to  himself:  'O  Jobling,  Jobling! 
if  you  had  only  helped  me  when  I  had  him  down  I  would  have  mastered  him  !  *  Dr.  Eddowes. 
who  arrived  shortly  after,  found  him  bleeding  freely  from  a  wound  about  four  inches  long  on 
the  right  side  of  the  head,  and  another  about  three  inches,  above  the  left  eyebrow,  the  skull 
being  fractured  and  the  brain  laid  bare.  From  these  injuries  he  died  at  his  own  home  on  the 
2ord,  aged  seventy-one,  and  was  accorded  a  public  funeral. 

Jobling  was  arrested  the  evening  of  the  affray  on  South  Shields  sands,  but  Ralph 
Armstrong  managed  to  escape.  The  Home  Secretary,  Lord  Melbourne,  issued  a  proclamation 
offering  £300  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders,  and  an  additional  £100  for  the 
apprehension  of  Armstrong,  who  is  described  thus : — 

*  The  said  Ralph  Arnistrontr  is  about  44  years  of  age,  five  feet  nine  inches  high,  stout  made,  dark 
complexion,  blue  eyes,  large  mouth,  large  turned  up  nose,  and  brown  hair.' 

Although  the  secret  of  his  whereabouts  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  several  persons, 
no  attempt  to  gain  the  reward  was  ever  made.  It  is  said  that,  assisted  by  friends,  Armstrong 
escaped  in  a  collier  to  London,  and  thence  made  his  way  to  Australia,  where  years  after  he 
was  recognised  by  a  South  Shioldsmau.  A  coroner's  inquest  at  the  Golden  Lion  Hotel 
resulted  in  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  Jobling  and  Armstrong.  The  former  was 
committed  for  trial,  and  indicted  at  Durham  Arizes  on  August  1st,  Mr.  Ingham  being 
one  of  the  prosecuting  counsel.  In  his  own  statement  Jobling  said :  *  My  lord,  I  am  innocent 
of  the  crhne.  When  I  was  talking  to  Fairies,  Armstrong  pulled  him  oflf  the  horse,  and  I 
ran  several  yards  from  him,  and  shouted  to  him,  "Behave!"  I  ran  away  then  as  far  as  the 
turnpike  gate,  and  looked  back,  and  saw  him  (Armstrong)  striddle-legs  upon  him,  and  I 
saw  another  man  that  I  don't  know,  like,  standing  beside  him.  As  I  went  back  through 
the  turnpike  gate  Armstrong  overtook  me,  and  said,  "  Run  !"  and  I  made  the  best  of  my  way. 
and  I  saw  him  no  more.'  He  was,  however,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death,  the  Judge 
being  compelled,  by  a  statute  then  recently  enacted,  to  order  the  body  to  be  hung  in  irons 
at  the  scene  of  the  murder. 

The  barbarous  sentence  was  duly  carried  out.  Jobling  was  hanged  on  Friday,  August  3rd, 
on  a  scaflbld  erected  in  front  of  the  Assize  Courts  at  Durham,  and  guarded  by  militai}'. 
After  the  execution  the  body  was  cut  down,  and,  after  being  coated  with  pitch,  was  arrayed 
in  the  clothes  worn  when  the  crime  wjis  committed.  On  the  Monday  morning,  escorted 
by  a  troop  of  the  8th  Hussars  and  two  companies  of  the  loth  Regiment,  the  body  was  con- 
veyed by  road  to  Jarrow  Slake,  and  there,  after  being  encased  in  iron  bars,  was  raised  upon 
the  gibbet,  a  scjuare  piece  of  timber  21  feet  long,  with  a  cross-piece  projecting  4  or  5  feet  at 
the  top.  The  gibbet  was  fixed  in  a  large  stone  sunk  in  the  mud  opposite  the  spot  where 
the  murder  was  (tommitted,  and  about  100  yards  within  high-water  mark.  Although  watched 
by  police  day  and  night,  the  body  was  stolen  from  the  gibbet  during  a  dark  night  between 
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August  lilst  and  September  1st,  and  privately  buried.'  Jobling  was  the  first  person  gibbetted 
under  the  revived  statute  referred  to,  which  was  soon  afterwaitls  repealed,  the  only  other 
person  hung  in  chains  under  it  being  James  Cook,  a  bookbinder,  of  Leicester,  who  was  executed 
the  same  summer  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Paas,  a  tool-cutter,  of  London,  and  whose  body  was 
also  stolon. 

A  terrible  explosion  ocotirred  at  the  Hilda  Colliery  on  Friday,  June  2K,  lS3f).  There  were 
at  the  time  about  150  men  and  boys  in  the  pit,  of  whom  fifty  were  working  in  the  west 
working,s,  where  the  explosion  occurred.  The  first  intimation  of  the  di-saster  was  given  at 
S.45  A.M.  by  a  rush  of  smoke  mixed  with  small  coals  from  the  downcast  shaft.  Rescuing  parties 
were  ai  once  organised  by  Mr.  William  Anderson,  the  viewer.  Fortunately  the  whole  of  ihe 
hundred  men  and  boys  engaged  in  the  other  parts  of  the  mine  were  found  alive  and  uninjured, 


except  from  the  effects  of  choke-damp,  and  wore  sent  to  the  surface.  Although  many  of  them 
were  neiirly  exhausted  from  the  slithe,  the  men  all  volunteered  for  rescue  work.  The  work  of 
exploration  proved  exceedingly  difficult.  The  explosion  was  found  to  have  originated  in  what 
was  known  as  the  tenth  'boanl,'  nearly  two  miles  from  the  shaft.     The  travelling  ways  were 
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wirt^  (nlio  linil  hctiii  a  servant 
with  Mr.  K«ir|psK  ilii'il  in  Sontli  Sliicldtt  WorkhouM:  on 
April  1 1.  IW'I.  at  IW  msf  ij(  nmcly-six.  In  Soplembcr  1902 
.111  ..).1  Miiiicr,  Ht.l«T(  TiirncT,  Mrs.  JolilinK-s  btTithtr.  when 
•Iviiii;  at  Eiisiii}-t«ii  I.im'.  tnlcl  lite  Miirv.  He  was  one 
iif  llif  ]iiiity  wlio  iTUt  diiwii  (lie  Ixnlv  aftnr  Ihe  removal 
iif  th''  .>*li]ii>rs.  'I'lic  first  ,iltem|il  fHileil,  Iwcanae  of  their 
Ltialiiliti'  to  cut  through  the  iron  bar  inserted  in  (he  uross- 
]iiiTf  frfini  whirh  llie  \>ni[\  liung.  'I'he  seoon<l  attempt 
E<iirL«eile<l.  but  it  WHS  nearly  ilawn  heFore  the  la.sk  was 
aeconiii)Ushc<l.  anil,  lo  avuiil  ilisoovery.  Ihe  biHly.  encased  In 
lis  ironH.  wan  sunk  iiiJarrow  Slukt^  Home  dhilance  froni  the 
Kibbel.  and  covered  with  ballast.  Next  day  two  members 
nf  the  [arty,  while  np|>nn'ntly  flshiiip  tor  bail  in  the  Siake, 
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reoovereil  the  IhhIv.  whieh  was  buried  (hat  ni)cbl.  still 
encased  in  il!i  irons  ami  pitci).  In  a  t;rave  'lup  nl.  Jarruw 
Quay  corner.  The  fnibbnt  remained  Btandir))i  in  thc'  Slake 
for  nearly  a  qiianer  of  a  cenlnry.  Iieing  removed  in  March 
185fi  by  tlie  ocintraolors  in  er.nBtnietinjr  Tync  Dock.  It 
came  into  the  handu  of  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  aftcrwnrils 
staith-master  at  Ihe  dock,  ami  in  INKT  the  iron  fmnie- 
wurk,  a  ^rim  memorial  of  moilern  barbarism,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Norlh-EaBtern  Hallway  Com|>Bny  to  the 
Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  whose  musenni  it 
remains.  The  Borough  thus  enjoyeil  Ihe  questionable 
distinction  of  having  possegseii  the  Inst  gibbet  in  England, 
The  scene  of  the  murder  waa  long  marked  by  a  blue  stone 
buill  inio  one  of  the  arches  carrying  the  Tync  Dock 
Kailwny  lines  oier  the  ro.id. 
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wrecked,  heavy  falls  of  roof  encountered  in  all  directions,  and  the  choke-damp  again  and  again 
drove  the  explorers  back,  several  being  overcome  and  having  to  be  sent  to  the  surface,  but 
their  places  were  promptly  taken  by  waiting  volunteers.  When  the  rescuers  eventually 
reached  the  West  Workings,  the  whole  of  the  fifty  men  and  boys  therein  were  found  to 
have  perished,  while  the  death-list  was  increased  by  one  of  the  rescuers,  named  Joseph 
Argyle,  succumbing  to  the  choke-damp  whilst  searching  for  his  son,  who  was  amongst  the 
victims.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  began  to  be  brought  to  bank  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  some  terrible  scenes  were  witnessed 
amongst  the  vast  crowd,  including  relatives  and  friends,  who  had  assembled  round  the  pit- 
heap.  Carts  containing  three  or  four  dead  bodies  left  the  yard  from  time  to  time,  surrounded 
by  groups  of  weeping  women. 

Most  of  the  victims  resided  in  the  colliery  village  at  Templetown,  which  had  been  erected 
round  the  old  and  now  abandoned  colliery  there.     Hardly  a  house  in  the  village  escaped 
bereavement.     In  some  homes  two  or  three  lay  dead.     The  interment  of  the  victims  on  the 
following  Monday  formed  one  of  the  most  unpressive  spectacles  ever  witnessed  in  the  Borough. 
With  the  exception  of  one  man  buried  at  Jarrow  and  another  at  North  Shields,  the  whole  of 
the  victims  were  interred  in  the  two  South  Shields  Churchyards.     A  vast  procession  mustered 
in  Templetown,  including  thousands  of  miners  from  the  surrounding  collieries,  who  had  poured 
into  South  Shields  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  their  fellow- workmen.    Some  of  the 
coffins  were  placed  in  hearses,  but  in  many  instances,  where  more  than  one  victim  had  fallen 
in  a  family,  two,  three,  or  even  four  were  placed  in  one  cart.    The  coffins  and  immediate 
mourners  of  twenty-three  of  the  deceased  men  left  the  procession  at  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
where  the  burial  service  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  T.  Dixon,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
long  cortege  wound  on  its  way  to  St.  Hild's,  where  the  other  twenty-six  were  interred  in 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  Churchyard  in  a  series  of  large  graves  (now  beneath  the  pave- 
ment  of  Station  Road),  the  Rev.  James  Carr  officiating  at  the  service.      The  colliery  had 
always  been  considered  safe,  and  both  naked  candles  and  gunpowder  had  been  used.     At  the 
inquest  before  Michael  Hall,  coroner,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  *  Accidental  death,'  with 
the  special  recommendation  *  that  the  practice  of  working  coal-mines  with  candles  be  abandoned, 
and  lamps  adopted  in  their  stead,  as  frou)  the  evidence  taken  upon  this  inquiry,  it  appears  that 
the  explosion,  causing  such  fearful  loss  of  life,  has  been  caused  by  the  action  of  one  of  the  work- 
men in  going  into  what  is  called  the  tenth  board  of  the  mine,  which  had  been  foul,  with  a 
naked  candle.' 

The  townspeople  were  prompt  to  take  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  bereaved  families.  At 
a  public  meeting,  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Monday,  July  1st  (the  day  of  the  funeral),  the  Rev. 
James  Carr  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Winterbottom,  that  a  subscription 
for  the  relief  of  the  nineteen  widows  and  forty-four  orphans  of  the  unfortunate  pitmen  be  opened. 
A  strong  Committee  was  formed  for  that  purpose,  with  the  Rev.  James  Carr  as  treasurer  and 
Thomas  Salmon  as  honorary  secretary',  and  the  Committee  was  further  instrpcted  if  possible 
to  effect  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  the  relief  of  those  left  destitute  by  (uture 
accidents  of  a  similar  kind.  The  subscription  reached  over  £1000  in  the  course  of  a  month,  but 
the  permanent  fund  was  not  found  practicable.  The  meeting  also  appointed  the  following 
Committee  to  consider  *  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  melancholy  events,  with  a  view  to 
inquire  if  any  and  what  means  can  be  devised  for  their  prevention':  Robert  Ingham,  M.P., 
chairman,  Thonuus  Masterman  Winterbottom,  M.D.,  Richard  Shortridge,  James  Wardle  Roxby, 
John  Clay,   Errington   Itell,   Robert   Walter   Swinburne,   William    King  Eddowes,  Anthony 
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Harrison,  James  Mather  (who  had  taken  part  in  the  rescue  work),  and  Thomas  Sahnon,  the 
two  latter  being  honorary  secretaries.  Thus  was  constituted  the  famous  South  Shields  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  in  Mines.  Its  laborious  investigations  extended  over 
three  years.  The  members  descended  into  a  number  of  working  collieries,  ascertained  the 
extent  and  effect  of  the  various  practices,  not  only  of  ventilation,  but  of  the  use  of  the  safety 
lamp,  and  every  other  means  resorted  to  for  the  prevention  of  explosions  *  in  a  district  which 
is  universally  admitted  to  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  coal-mining.'  Their 
report,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Mather  early  in  1 842,  was  translated  into  several  foreign  languages, 
and  became  a  text-book  for  the  scientific  mine-manager. 

The  report  stated  that  the  source  of  explosions  was  fire-damp  or  carburetted  hydrogen, 
which  only  required  the  removal  of  pressure  or  high  temperature  to  disengage  it  from  the  coal. 
At  such  time,  if  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  atmospheric  air,  from  83  to  94  per  cent., 
supplied  by  the  ventilation  of  the  mine,  and  brought  into  contact  with  flame  or  with  heated 
metal,  it  exploded  with  a  force  exceeding  that  of  gunpowder.  *  In  mine  explosions  of  this  gas 
men  have  been  projected  from  the  shaft  like  balls  from  a  cannon  ;  heads,  legs,  and  arms  have 
been  found  at  a  great  distance  from  the  pit-moutb.'  This  gas  was  so  abundant  in  the  Hilda  Pit 
that  on  January  19,  1841,  the  ventilation  having  been  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  shaft 
brattice  five  days  before,  the  underground  workings,  fully  seventy  miles  in  extent,  were  filled 
with  gas,  which  ascended  to  the  surface  in  such  quantities  that  round  the  pit-mouth  the  fires 
had  to  be  extinguished  and  operations  carried  on  as  in  the  mines  with  safety  lamps.^  The 
Committee  having  carefully  examined  every  then  known  form  of  safety  lamp,  reported 
that  none  were  entirely  satisfactory,  adding,  *  No  mere  safety  lamp,  however  ingenious  in  its 
construction,  is  able  to  secure  fiery  mines  from  explosion,  and  reliance  on  lamps  alone  is  a  fatal 
error,  conducive  to  those  dreadful  calamities  they  were  intended  to  prevent.'  Ventilation  was 
declared  the  only  certain  and  secure  means  of  safety  in  inflammable  mines.  There  was  scarce  a 
single  mine  that  in  a  day  or  hour  might  not  be  plunged  by  some  easy  contingency  into  a 
destructive  explosion.  This  state  of  things  was  produced  by  there  being  too  few  shafts  to  the 
extent  of  underground  workings,  the  rate  of  the  air  being  consequently  too  slow  to  remove  or 
dilute  the  gas.  More  shafts  and  more  air  were  the  only  certain  remedy  for  this  unsafe  condi- 
tion of  things.  No  winning  should  be  allowed  to  be  made  unless  two  distinct  shafts  had  been 
previously  put  down,  and  the  adoption  of  the  high-pressure  steam  jet,  instead  of  the  furnace,  in 
upcast  shafts,  for  producing  a  greater  rapidity  of  movement  in  the  air,  was  also  recommended. 
The  Committee  urged  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  scientific  system  of  gas  drifts  for 
tapping  and  draining  the  dangerous  gas  from  the  coal ;  the  use  of  barometers,  thermometers, 
and  other  scientific  instruments  for  testing  the  condition  and  rate  of  movement  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  mine ;  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  boys  underground  until  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  of  women  and  girls  altogether ;  boys  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  years  of 
age  were  then  constantly  employed  as  trappers,  several  serious  accidents  being  directly  traceable 
to  their  having  fallen  asleep  or  having  left  their  posts  to  play,  and  thus  deranged  the  ventilation 
of  the  mine.  It  was  also  recommended  that  Government  should  make  it  compulsory  for  plans 
and  sections  of  all  mines  to  be  prepared  and  officially  registered,  and  that  all  responsible  mining 
officials  should  receive  a  scientific  training.  For  this  purpose  it  was  recommended  that  a  chair 
of  practical   engineering   and  mining  should   be    established    in    connection  with  Durham 

*  A  similar  occurrence  took  place  at  St.  Hilda's  on  De-       was  carrying  past  the  shaft-mouth,  and  blazed  for  hours, 
cember  31,  1852,  when   the  gas  escaping  from  the  shaft-       sometimes  to  a  height  of  forty  feet, 
mouth  caught  fire,  from  a  shovelful  of  burning  coals  a  man 
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University.     The  enforcement  of  Government  inspection  of  all  mines  was  also  urged.     Almost 
the  whole  of  these  recommendations  have  since  been  enforced  by  Parliament. 

The  Hilda  pit  explosion,  following  upon  many  similar  occurrences  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  had  meanwhile  led  to  the  appointment,  on  the  initiative  of  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  the  1840  session  of  Parliament,  of  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  to 
inquire  into  the  precautions  taken  against  accidents  in  mines,  and  especially  into  the  employ- 
ment of  young  children  therein.  The  Committee's  report  showed  that  during  eighteen  years 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  safety  lamp,  in  181G,  the  loss  of  life  in  the  counties 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland  by  explosion  was  447,  whereas  during  the  eighteen  years 
succeeding  ISKi  the  loss  of  life  was  o.lH,  occasioned  not  only  by  an  increased  quantity  of 
working  but  by  an  increased  quantum  of  risk,  resulting  from  the  working  of  fiery  collieries 
inaccessible  previous  to  this  invention.  As  a  result  of  this  incjuiry  an  Act  was  passed  on 
August  10,  1S42,  prohibiting  the  future  employment  of  women  underground  in  collieries; 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  ten  in  the  mines,  and  the  employment  of  persons 
under  fifteen  in  charge  of  winding  machinery  ;  prohibiting  also  the  payment  of  wages  in  public- 
houses.  The  South  Shields  report  was  destined  to.  be  heard  of  again,  in  a  manner  highly 
complimentary  to  its  authors.  The  House  of  Commons  in  1851  appointed  a  Select  Committee 
on  explosions  in  coal  mines,  which  thus  reported  in  the  following  year  :-^— 

*  The  Report  from  tlie  South  Sliields  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  accidents  in 
mines  was  biouglit  under  the  Committee's  notice,  as  it  was  also  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Lords  Committee  in  1849.  On  examination  this  report  proved  a  repertoire  of  information  so  extensive, 
importjiiit,  and  apparently  so  accurate,  that  it  seemed  to  supersede  in  a  measure  the  necessity  of 
examining  very  numerous  witnesses.  .  .  .  The  first  witnesses  therefore  summoned  by  your  Committee 
were  the  Cliairman  of  the  South  Shields  Committee,  Mr.  Ingham,  the  late  member  for  the  Borough,  and 
Mr.  Mather,  its  Hon.  Secretary.  The  result  was  satisfactory.  To  the  evidence,  especially  that  of 
Mr.  Mather,  whose  labours  in  the  interesting  cause  of  humanity  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  they 
beg  to  refer.  So  much  value  do  your  Committee  attach  to  this  document  that  they  have  added  it  in 
ejrtenso  in  an  appendix  to  the  Report.' 

In  the  early  forties  the  South  Shields  miners  again  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of 
a  new  Pitmen's  Union,  this  time  of  a  national  character,  Mr.  W.  P.  Roberts,  Attomey-at-Law, 
being  retained  as  agent.  The  Union  agreed  to  limit  the  output,  with  the  double  view  of 
absorbing  a  larger  amount  of  labour  and  exhausting  any  stocks  of  coal  on  hand,  and  put 
forward  a  series  of  demands,  including  the  abolition  of  the  yearly  '  bond,*  weekly  paynients,  a 
guarantee  of  five  days'  work  per  week,  at  a  rate  which  would  enable  them  to  earn  3s.  per  day, 
while  hewers  were  not  to  earn  more  than  os.  in  an  eight  hours'  shift,  or  a  maximum  of  18s.  per 
week ;  men  to  be  paid  by  weight,  and  to  be  furnished  with  particulars  of  earnings  and  deduc- 
tions ;  to  have  liberty  to  attend  delegate  meetings  without  fine ;  men  injured  by  accident  to  be 
paid  10s.  per  week,  with  medical  attendance  ;  the  widows  or  orphans  of  men  killed  in  the  mines 
to  receive  fjs.  per  week  for  twelve  months,  and  the  owners  to  contribute  £5  towards  the  funeral 
expenses  of  men  killed ;  no  fines  for  foul  coal  to  be  imposed  beyond  the  labour  price  of  the 
tub ;  arbitration  in  case  of  disputes,  and  the  men  to  have  a  week's  notice,  with  specification  of 
tlie  charges  to  be  brought  against  them,  whenever  summoned  before  the  magistrates.  The 
owners  offered  fortnightly  pays  with  'running  on'  days;  a  binding  term  of  twelve  months, 
terminable  at  a  month's  notice  on  either  side,  and  no  guarantee  of  the  amount  of  work  per 
week,  but  they  refused  to  meet  the  men's  delegates  to  discuss  the  question.  The  result  was  what 
is  still  known  in  mining  circles  lis  '  the  great  strike,'  which  commenced  on  April  5, 1844 — 34,000 
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Durham  and  Xortbuinberlaod  inioers  being  affected — and  lasted  till  the  second  week  In  AugusU 
when  the  men,  or  as  many  of  them  as  could  be  employed,  returned  to  work,  thousands  of  bands 
having  in  the  uieantime  been  brought  in  from  other  districts. 

By  that  time  the  Hilda  Colliery  had  passed  from  the  ownership  of  the  Brandling  family 
into  that  of  the  Harton  Coal  Company  (originally  Messrs.  Blackott,  Anderson,  Wood,  and 
i'hiihpson),  which  speedily  extended  its  operations  by  sinking  a  new  pit  at  Harton,  the  first 
sod  of  which  was  cut  by  Mrs.  Brandling  on 
May  10,  1841.  The  sinking  was  finished  on 
July  10,  1845,  when  the  Bensham  seam  was 
won  at  a  depth  of  215  fathoms  {1290  feet). 
The  colliery  cost  about  £f!0,000  to  sink.  The 
firm  also  purchased  the  Jarrow  Colliery  in 
July  185-"!,  and  later  sank  the  Boldon 
CoUiery,  which  was  commenced  in  March 
18tj0,  the  coal  being  won  in  June  18l)9. 
The  sinking  of  Whitburn  Colliery  was  com- 
HU'nced  by  the  Whitburn  Coal  Company  in 
July  1874,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
the  sanction  of  the  South  Shields  Corpora- 
tion wjus  obtained  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  the  old  Stanhope  and  Tync 
line  to  the  colliery,  crossing  Westoe  Lane 
and  other  streets.  Exceptional  diftieulties 
were  encountered  in  the  sinking,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  quicksands  and  the  enormous 
iutlux  of  water,  amounting  to  12,000  gallons 
per  minute.  The  King-Cliaudron  system 
of  sinking  was  eventually  adopted,  the 
shaft  being  bored  out  from  the  surface 
until  the  watery  strata  had  been  pierced, 
and    a    suitable    foundation    obtained     on 

which  to  place  the  cast-iron  tubbing.  The  tubbing,  consisting  of  rings  the  full  size  of 
tlie  shaft,  was  then  lowered  into  position,  the  water  contained  in  the  shaft  pumped  out, 
and  sinking  carried  on  in  the  usual  manner.  The  coal  was  won  in  May  1879.  The 
colliery  was  purchased  by  the  Harton  Coal  Company  in  1S91.  In  189ti  the  Company,  who 
Iiiul  meantime  acquired  the  quay  and  premises  of  the  old  Plate  Glass  Company  adjoining  the 
Miil  Dam,  for  the  construction  of  shipping  staithes,  together  with  the  ballast  railway  from 
thence  to  the  Bents,  obtained  from  the  Corporation  sanction  to  various  extensions  of  their 
lint's,  including  a  branch  to  the  Harton  Colliery.  The  scheme  also  included  the  sinking  of  a 
new  colliery  at  the  Bents  to  work  the  coal  lying  seaward  of  a  big  '  trouble,'  and  comprising  a 
considerable  amount  of  coal  royalty  below  low-water  mark.  This  colliery  has  not  yet  been 
sunk.  The  Company  now  owns  the  Hilda,  Harton,  Boldon,  and  Whitburn  Collieries,  and 
employs  about  fiOOti  men  and  boys. 

Harton  Colliery  is  famous  as  the  theatre  of  the  important  pendulum  experiments  carried 
out  in  September  and  October  18r)4,  by  Sir  George  Airoy,  then  Astronomer-Royal  (with  the 
ji-ssistance  of  six  local  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  were  or  hod  been  connected  with  Durham 
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Ohsorvjitory),  l'i)r  the  purpose  of  lictcrmininjj  tlie  density  or  mass,  ami  thereby  tlio  weifjht  "I 
the  earili.  Mr.  AQderson,  the  viewer,  navn  every  facility  for  the  ox]>eriiiients.  Two  stations 
were  cstuMished,  one  on  the  surface  in  a  small  building  still  standing  on  the  west  side  of  th<- 
entrance-gales  of  the  roUicry,  the  other  uiimedifttely  hiiueath  and  I'JiKl  feet  below,  li-ith  wvre 
provided  with  si»Iid  Hooi-s,  of  stone  in  the  upper  and  rock  in  the  lower  station,  to  uvoid 
vibration,  and  wore  so  constnietcd  as  to  maintain  an  even  ten  literature.  The  stations  were 
connected  by  electric  signals.  The  appai'atus  employed  in  the  experiments  consisted  of  tw<) 
aijtronomical  clocks  with  cumpunsation  pendulums  exactly  regulated  to  each  other,  and  each 
with  an  illuminand  disc  on  the  bail  of  the  pendulum.  Kxactly  in  front  of  tlie  latter,  and 
within  a  fi;w  imOies.  hung  a  free  Katcr's  pendulum,  suspended  on  a  knife-edge  of  very  hard 
stctsl  nioviug  on  an  agate  plane.     The  principle  on  which  the  experiments  were  based  is  thai 


the  number  of  vibraliims  of  a  free  pendulum  is  an  exact  meiLSuro  of  the  puwer  of  );ravittttioii. 
the  vibraliiin  of  the  pendulum  being  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  gravitation 
conseiinont  upon  the  iniTcising  deosity  of  the  lowt-r  strata.  The  free  pcuduhun.  sustaining  little 
rosislanee  from  friction,  would,  if  swimg  hi  ivfcM",  probably  continue  for  twenty-four  hours: 
and  the  [pendulum  as  used,  although  liable  to  hindrances  from  atmospheric  causes,  continued 
vibrating  at  le;iKt  eight  or  nine  Iioui-s  The  number  of  vibrations  of  the  clocks  within  any 
given  time  wore  registered  by  the  clocks  themselves.  The  mnnber  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
free  jM-ndulum  were  ascertained  exai-tly  by  observation.  The  illuminated  disc  on  the  clock 
pi-ndulmu  was  juxt  coven'd  by  a  slit  In  tlic  irlock  Ciuic,  upon  which  a  telcscojie  was  carefully 
iidjiislcd.  Till-  iw}  pi'udiduTtis  iieiiig  set  swinging,  naturally  travelled  at  different  rates.  Th^ 
mom.iiT  wJKii  rbii  ilisr  on  the  clor-k  jKinduhini  was  completely  hidden  by  the  free  pendulum  (the- 
inoiiK-ni  of  roinc'idi-ni'c  as  it  was  e:ille<l>  Wiks  carefully  noted  each  time  over  a  certain  period. 
Till'  olis.rviili"iis  \viTi>  iiiiidf  at  both  fhf  iipjier  and  lower  stations  simultaneously  by  means  of 
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electric  signalling,  the  exact  time,  the  temperature,  barometrical  pressure,  relative  time  of  the 
clocks  above  and  below  being  recorded.  Corrections  were  applied  to  the  results  obtained  for 
the  eftects  of  temperature  and  also  for  buoyancy  or  the  eifect  produced  on  the  pendulum  by 
the  pressure  of  air,  while,  to  ensure  greater  accuracy,  the  instruments,  exact  facsimiles  of 
each  other,  were  from  time  to  time  exchanged  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  station,  and  vice 
verm.  The  lower  pendulum  was  found  to  gain  2J  seconds  per  day  upon  that  at  the  top,  and 
from  these  data,  showing  the  difference  in  the  force  of  gravity  acting  on  each,  the  Astronomer- 
Royal  (who  lectured  on  his  experiments  in  South  Shields  on  October  24,  1854),  was  able  to 
make  his  calculations  of  the  weight  of  the  globe.  His  completed  deductions,  published 
some  time  later,  showed  that  the  density  of  the  earth  is  about  six  and  a  half  times  that  of 
water,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  globe  8000  miles  in  diameter  and  24,000  miles  in  circumference 
amounts  to  somewhere  about  the  inconceivable  total  of  6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000  tons. 


RAILWAYS. 

South  Shields  played  neither  a  small  nor  an  unworthy  part  in  the  inception  and  develop- 
ment of  that  great  railway  system  which  has  covered  the  north-east  of  England  with  a  network 
of  steel.  The  town  possessed  the  first  public  railway  opened  on  Tyneside,  and  some  of  the 
ablest  railway  administrators  in  the  kingdom  gained  their  early  training  on  the  group  of 
lines  running  into  the  Borough.  So  early  as  1831,  a  number  of  prominent  South  Shields- 
men,  including  Richard  Shortridge,  the  glass  manufacturer;  Robert  Ingham,  barrister; 
Frederick  Chapman  and  Joseph  Hargreave,  bankers ;  George  Marshall,  William  Anderson, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Green  (the  principal  freeholder  in  the  town),  and  John  Brandling,  coalowner, 
formed  a  company  with  a  capital  of  £40,000  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  Stone 
Quay,  South  Shields,  along  the  coast  to  Monkwearmouth,  with  two  short  branches.  The 
engineer  was  Mr.  Francis  Giles,  of  Salisbury  Street,  London,  who  was  also  consulting  engineer 
for  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  line.  The  solicitors  were  Messrs.  Thomas  Thompson,  Thomas 
Salmon,  and  Joseph  Anderson,  of  South  Shields.  The  plans  were  submitted  to  the  South 
Shields  Improvement  Commissioners  on  December  6,  1831,  when  their  consent  was  'most 
cordially  granted,'  and  the  Chairman  instructed  to  sign  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Company  at  the  Golden  Lion  Hotel  on  January  5,  1832,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Green  presiding,  it  was  decided  to  purchase  two  deep-water  quays  adjoining  the 
Stone  Quay  already  secured  (in  all  probability  the  Subscription  Brewery  and  Woodifield's, 
both  now  included  in  the  Corporation's  Mill  Dam  Quay),  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  shipping 
places.  The  capital  was  also  increased  to  £46,000.  Petitions  in  favour  of  the  scheme  were 
largely  signed  in  South  Shields,  but  the  Bill  was  defeated  by  one  vote  in  the  1832  session  of 
Parliament,  owing  to  the  bitter  opposition  of  several  local  landowners.  A  meeting  of  share- 
holders on  the  27th  July,  Robert  Ingham  presiding,  '  seeing  no  ground  for  abandoning  the 
undertaking,'  made  a  call  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  shares  (which  covered  all  the  expenses  of 
the  unsuccessful  application),  and  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  scheme,  being  hopeful  of 
conciliating  the  landowners.  In  this,  however,  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  on  October  30th 
it  was  eventually  decided  *  not  to  proceed  to  Parliament  until  the  coalworks  of  the  district 
are  brought  into  fuller  operation.' 
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Meanwhile  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  Rail  Road  Company  had  been  formed,  early  in  1832, 
with  a  capital  of  £200,000  in  £100  shares,  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  South  Shields 
to  Stanhope.     Like  the  railway  system  itself,  the  line  was  brought  into  being  to  unite  the 
coalfields  with   the   sea,  its  specific   object   being  to  bring  the  limestone   of  Weardale  and 
the  coal  of  north-west  Durham  for  shipment  in  Shields  Harbour.     Its  inception  was  largely 
due  to  the  Harrison  family,  of  Sunderland.     William  Harrison  was  managing  director,  his 
colleagues  being  John  Fairweather  Harrison,  his  brother,  and  A.  J.  F.  Marreco,  a  nephew  by 
marriage.      Another   nephew,    George    Harrison,  was   secretary   to   the   Company,   while   its 
solicitor  was  Russell  Bowlby,  of  South  Shields.    The  consulting  engineer  was  Robert  Stephenson 
(then  under  thirty  years  of  age),  who  himself  in  later  years  was  one  of  the  directors.     The 
actual    surveys    were   made   by    a   young  engineer,   Thonias   Elliot   Harrison  (son  of  John 
Fairweather   Harrison,   and   nephew   of  the   managing   director),   who  was   to    play  an  im- 
portant part  in  north-country  railw^ay  history.      The  route  selected  was  from  Laing's  Dock 
at  the  toot  of  Long  Row,  South  Shields,  by  Boldon  Lane,  Washington,  Fatfield,  Stella  Gill, 
and  Leadgato  to  the  west  end  of  Stanhope,  its  total  length  being  33  J  miles.    The  line  had  several 
branches,  the  most  important  running  from  Stella  Gill  to  Medomsley  Colliery.    It  was  originally 
proposed  that  the  line  should  run  through  South  Shields  on  the  street  level,  including  the 
crossing  of   King  Street,  but   the  Improvement  Commissioners  objected,  and,   armed   with 
Counsel's  opinion  from  Mr.  Ingham,  eventually  compelled  the  Company  to  cross  King  Street 
by  '  gears '  {Le.  a  wooden  bridge),  it  being  specified  that  the  height  of  the  bridge  should  be 
*not  less'  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  roadway.     The  Commissioners  sanctioned  various  altera- 
tions required    by  the  Company  for  the  approaches  to  their  staithes,  including  the  giving 
up  by  the  pul)li(3  of  the  Long  Row  Landing,  in  return  for  which  *  Richardson's  Quay  and  the 
street  to  the  east  thereof  were  widened,  and  the  Broad  Landing  either  constructed  or  enlarged, 
to  provide  a  public  access  to  the  river. 

No  Parliamentary  powers  were  obtained  for  the  construction  of  the  line.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  land  through  which  it  ran  belonged  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  with 
whom  and  with  the  smaller  landowners  the  promoters  arranged  wayleaves  and  leases,  on 
what  they  and  their  successors  afterwards  discovered  to  be  very  onerous  terms.  The  work 
of  construction  was  commenced  at  the  western  end,  at  Stanhope  Lime  Kilns,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1832,  and  at  the  South  Shields  end  in  the  following  spring.  There  being  then  no 
great  railway  contractors,  the  line  was  constructed  by  a  numerous  body  of  'undertakers,' 
generally  little  groups  of  working  men  who  joined  in  partnership  to  construct  a  small  section. 
The  undertaking  proved  a  difficult  and  costly  one,  in  consequence  of  the  hilly  nature  of  the 
country  to  be  traversed,  the  line  at  one  point — the  summit  of  the  Lowd  incline  on  the  shoulder 
of  Pontop  Pike — reaching  an  elevation  of  1400  feet  above  the  sea.  A  remarkable  collection 
of  engineering  expedients  for  working  the  traffic  were  provided,  some  of  which  are  still  in 
existence.  From  Fatfield  (about  six  miles  out  of  South  Shields)  westward  the  line  was 
simply  a  series  of  great  inclined  planes.  On  seven  of  these  stationary  engines  were  provided  to 
haul  the  waggons  up  and  lower  them  down  by  ropes,  while  from  Stanley  Bank  Head  to  the 
Durham  Turnpike  the  traffic  was  worked  by  five  self-acting  inclines,  three  of  which  are  still 
in  use,  no  cheaper  method  of  working  having  been  discovered  where  the  gradient  falls  with 
the  load.  On  these  inclines  the  momentum  of  the  descending  loaded  waggons  is  utilised, 
by  means  of  a  long  rope  of  enormous  strength  passing  round  a  drum  on  the  bankhesd, 
to  haul  up  the  empty  set.'  The  drum  is  controlled  by  hand  brakes  only,  while  'bank  riders' 
travel  with  vach  srt  to  control  the  waggons  in  case  of  accident.    Only  three  rails  are  provided 
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on  each  of  these  self-acting  inclines,  except  in  the  very  centre,  where  a  passing  place  is  pro- 
vided with  two  full  sets  of  rails.  On  the  remainder  of  the  incline  the  centre  rail  is  used 
by  the  inner  wheels  of  both  ascending  and  descending  waggons.  Across  Hownes  Gill,  near 
Consett,  the  traffic  was  worked  by  a  still  more  remarkable  expedient.  The  Gill,  a  lovely, 
wooded  glen  of  great  depth,  was,  the  engineers  considered,  too  wide  to  be  economically 
bridged,  and  too  steep  to  permit  of  ordinary  inclines  being  worked  down  its  sides.  A  line 
of  rails  was  laid  down  each  side  at  a  very  steep  gradient,  and  upon  these  ran  two  large 
platforms  or  'cradles'  fitted  with  a  high  and  a  low  pair  of  wheels,  so  as  to  keep  the 
platform  horizontal  while  ascending  and  descending  the  steep  declivity.  The  waggons  were 
run  singly  on  to  the  cradle,  which,  with  its  load,  was  lowered  down  one  side,  reversed  on 
a  turntable  at  the  bottom,  and  hauled  up  the  other  side,  the  motive  power  being  supplied 
by  a  stationary  engine  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  glen.^  From  the  top  of  Vigo  Bank  into 
South  Shields,  as  well  as  along  the  levels  between  the  various  inclines,  the  traffic  was 
worked  by  locomotives,  originally  of  a  quaint  and  primitive  type,  driven  by  hand  gear.  The 
first  obtained  was  the  Michael  Longridge,  built  at  Bedlington,  and  driven  for  years  by  the 
first  engine-driver  on  the  line,  William  Smith ;  while  one  of  Hackworth's  earliest  locomotives, 
the  Experiment,  built  at  Shildon,  worked  one  of  the  levels,  and  Bliicher,  built  at  Stockton, 
another. 

The  western  portion  of  the  line  between  Stanhope  and  Annfield  was  opened  for  traffic 
on  May  13,  1834,  the  occasion  being  marred  by  an  accident.  A  train  of  waggons,  some  of 
them  fitted  up  with  seats  for  the  directors  and  their  friends,  left  Stanhope  about  noon  for 
Annfield,  where  the  proprietors  were  to  entertain  four  hundred  guests  at  a  banquet.  Four 
waggons,  containing  forty  or  fifty  people,  were  being  lowered  down  the  Weatherhill  incline 
when  the  shackle  of  the  rope  snapped  and  the  waggons  ran  amain,  colliding  with  others 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  with  such  violence  that  one  man  was  killed  outright,  and 
a  boy,  nine  years  of  age,  so  seriously  injured  that  he  died  a  few  hours  afterwards,  while  a 
number  of  passengers  were  badly  hurt,  either  by  the  collision  or  by  leaping  off  the  runaway 
waggons.  The  entire  line,  including  the  branch  from  Eden  Hill  to  Medomsley,  was  opened 
on  September  10,  1834 — or  the  9th,  according  to  a  private  diary  now  in  possession  of  Mr. 
George  May.  An  immense  train,  consisting  of  an  engine  and  a  hundred  chaldron  waggons 
of  coal  from  Medomsley  Colliery,  arrived  in  South  Shields  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  closely 
followed  by  a  second  train  carrying  the  directors  and  their  friends.  The  coal  was  conveyed 
direct  to  the  Stanhope  Drops,  the  coal-shipping  terminus  (now  included  in  Alderman  Wardle's 
timber  yard).  The  staithes  were  not  then  in  full  working  order,  but  a  commencement  was 
made  with  coal-shipping,  by  loading  four  chaldrons  on  board  the  ship  Sally  of  South  Shields. 
The  day  was  observed  in  the  town  as  a  general  holiday,  the  streets  being  gaily  decorated. 
In  ihe  afternoon  the  workmen  of  the  Company,  to  the  number  of  over  1000,  were  entertained 
to  dinner,  while  in  the  evening  a  'grand  banquet'  was  served  to  120  guests  at  the  Golden 
Lion  Hotel,  Mr.  Robert  Ingham,  M.P.,  presiding.  *A  party  of  well-wishers  of  the  Stanhope 
and  Tyne '  also  dined  modestly  together  at  the  Market-Place  tavern,  the  tickets,  '  including 
wine,'  costing  the  very  moderate  sum  of  5s.  per  head.  The  Stanhope  and  Tyne  was  thus 
the  earliest  public  railway  opened  on  Tyneside,  for  although  the  Parliamentary  survey  for 
the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  was  made  so  early  as  1828,  its  first  section,  from   Blaydon  to 

^  This  curious  piece  of  mechanism  coDtinued  in  use  until  abandonment  in  favour  of  the  fine  viaduct,  constructed  in 
the  enormous  increase  of  traffic  on  the  line,  caused  by  1859,  which  crosses  the  ravine  on  twelve  spans,  and  still 
the   development  of   the  Consett   Iron   Works,  led  to  its       forms  part  of  the  Blackhill  and  Darlington  passenger  line, 
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Hexham,  was  not  opened  until  March  ft,  18;'.ri.  There  were  two  public  railways  in  the  Northern 
Countieii  in  operation  before  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne, — the  Stockton  and  Darlinjjton,  opened 
September  27,  l«li.',  and  the  Clarence  line,  opened  in  18:10-1,  between  Port  Clarence  on  the 
Tees  and  Coxhoe,  with  a  branch  tapping  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line  at  Simpasture. 
The  only  other  railways  in  the  kingdom  opened  before  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  were  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  (Septendier  13,  lfi:'.0),  the  Canterbury  and  Whitstable  (18;i0),  and 
the  Dundee  and  Ncwtyle  (December  18:11). 

The  earlier  arrangements  of  the  line  were  of  the  most  primitive  character.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Company  were  in  South  Shields,  the  head  otKce  being  near  the  staithcs  in 
Long  Row,  while  for  many  years  the  engineer's  office  was  in  what  is  now  No.  CJ  Salem  Street. 
The  engine  building  and  repairing  shops  were  also  in  Saleui  Street,  in  the  premises  afterwards 
used  as  stables  by  the  Corporation,  later  by  the  Cab  Company,  and  removed  in  IMU  for  the 
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construction  of  the  entrance  to  the  west  platform  of  the  present  passenger  station.  A  laige 
and  very  deep  well  was  discovered  when  the  old  engine-works  were  in  process  of  demolition. 
Adjoining  was  the  '  station  house,'  wherein  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic  was  conducted,  for 
although  passenger  traffic  had  not  entered  into  the  calculations  of  the  promoters,  provision 
of  a  primitive  sort  was  made  for  it  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  line.  A  passenger  'coach' 
ran  at  Hrst  three  and  afterwards  four  times  each  way  daily,  between  South  Shields  and  the 
Durham  turnpike,  where  passengers  coidd  take  the  mail  coaches  to  Durham  or  Newcastle 
or  bej'ond.  The  '  coach  '  was  an  open  truck  with  low  sides,  resembling  the  goods  waggons  in 
UKo  to-day,  with  seats  placed  in  it  and  a  door  on  each  side.  The  whole  '  passenger  department' 
was  r(!prescnle<t  by  a  single  official,  who  was  guard,  porter,  booking-clerk,  ticket-collector,  and 
stjition-maHter  all  in  one,  and  who  travelled  with  the  train.  The  'tickets'  were  tin  'checks.' 
There  wa,s  no  permanent-way  staff,  as  the  term  is  now  understood.  The  work  of 'upholding 
the  line,'  as  it  was  called,  was  let  by  contract  in  sections.  The  undertakers  received  go  much 
per  mile  for  maintaining  the  roilway  in  working  order,  including  the  repwr  of  the  permaoeDt- 
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way,  clearing  '  all  snowfalls  not  exceeding  three  inches  in  depth  and  assisting  the  company 
to  clear  the  heavier  falls/  and  the  maintenance  of  the  ropes  and  engines  on  the  inclines, 
the  locomotives  on  the  levels,  the  rolling  stock — in  fact  the  whole  machinery  of  the  railway 
within  their  section — ^in  full  running  order.  There  were  no  signals  or  signalmen.  A  couple 
of  candles  placed  in  a  large  tin  lantern  formed  the  original  '  head  lights '  of  the  engines,  but 
these  were  in  time  superseded  by  the  oil  lamp,  the  invention  of  a  Shields  sailor.  In  order 
that  the  new  lamp  should  have  a  fair  trial,  the  inventor  was  allowed  to  make  an  experimental 
trip  with  one,  on  the  hindmost  waggon  of  a  train,  but  the  jolting  and  bumping  speedily 
dislodged  both  inventor  and  invention. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  line  far  exceeded  the  estimates,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
half  a  million,  although  the  proprietors,  who  numbered  about  fifty,  only  paid  up,  it  was  said, 
£100,000  capital.  The  wayleave  rentals  and  similar  charges  proved  a  heavy  clog  on  its  success, 
Mr.  Buddie,  then  mining  agent  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  estimating  that  the  annual  charges 
for  wayleaves,  double  damages  to  tenants  of  land,  etc.,  averaged  fully  £300  per  mile.  Conse- 
quently, although,  soon  after  it  was  opened,  the  produce  of  twenty  collieries  was  being  shipped 
over  it,  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  never  paid  a  dividend.  In  1842  it  was  found  that,  while  the 
railway  was  valued  at  only  about  £300,000,  there  were  liabilities  outstanding  to  the  amount 
of  £440,852.  A  Bill  was  that  year  introduced  into  Parliament  dissolving  the  Company,  and 
incorporating  a  number  of  shareholders,  who  took  upon  themselves  the  liabilities  then  out- 
standing, and  proposed  to  work  only  the  eastern  portion  of  the  railway,  from  the  West 
Durham  coalfield  to  the  sea.  The  western  portion  between  Stanhope  and  Leadgate  was  sold, 
first  to  a  private  Company,  and  afterwards  to  the  Wear  Valley  Railway  Company,  who  worked 
it  as  the  Wear  and  Derwent  branch  of  that  system.  The  eastern  portion  was  thereafter  known 
as  the  Pontop  and  South  Shields  Railway,  up  to  the  time  of  its  disposal  to  George  Hudson, 
the  whole  line  being  reunited  as  part  of  the  North-Eastern  system  on  the  amalgamation 
with  that  Company,  in  1863,  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  which  had  absorbed  the  Wear 
Valley  line. 

Before  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  was  completed,  other  local  railways  had  been  projected. 
The  first  was  the  Blaydon  and  Hebburn  line,  promoted  by  a  Company  formed  in  1832, 
and  including  amongst  its  principal  members  Mr.  R.  W.  Brandling,  of  the  South  Shields 
Colliery;  Sir  Robert  Shafto  Hawks,  the  famous  Gateshead  draper;  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
Bart.,  father  of  the  witty  advocate  of  Teetotalism,  who  was  interested  in  virtue  of  an 
estate  near  Washington ;  Mr.  William  Losh,  of  the  famous  iron  firm  of  Losh,  Wilson,  &  Bell, 
of  Walker,  etc.  The  proposed  share  capital  was  £60,000,  with  borrowing  -  powers  to  the 
amount  of  £20,000,  and  the  line  was  to  run  from  a  jimction  with  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle 
(then  under  construction)  at  Blaydon  to  Hebburn  Quay.  It  was  to  have  six  short  branches,  to 
Tanfield  Lea  and  Swalwell,  at  Dunston,  and  in  Gateshead,  and  was  also  to  take  over  the 
Marquis  of  Bute's  two  lines  from  Garesfield  and  Pontop  Collieries  to  the  Tyne,  Lord  Ravens- 
worth's  line  from  Shipcote  Colliery,  Mr.  M.  Pott's  waggonway  to  Tanfield  Moor,  the  colliery 
lines  owned  by  the  Brandling  brothers,  the  Washington  Colliery  waggonway,  and  the  railroad 
from  High  Team  and  Eaton  (Eighton)  Pits  to  Dunston  Staithes.  The  estimated  cost  was 
£50,000,  of  which  £48,000  was  subscribed  before  the  Act  was  applied  for.  A  subsidiary 
scheme  (which  never  came  before  Parliament)  was  for  a  line  leaving  the  Blaydon  and 
Hebburn  at  Nether  Heworth,  crossing  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  near  Boldon,  and  running  to 
Monkwearmouth.  Another  projected  new  railway  was  to  commence  at  Nether  Heworth  by  a 
junction  with  the  Blaydon  and  Hebburn  Railway,  running  thence  to  the  Mill  Dam  at  South 
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Shields,  where  it  was  proposed  to  construct  wet  docks.      Thomas  Salmon  was  solicitor  for 
this  Bill. 

The  directors  of  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  line  in  the  following  year  brought  forward  a 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  three  branches  from  their  line  at  Washington,  one  running  north 
to  join  the  Blaydon  and  Hebburn  at  Nether  Heworth,  another  south  by  Painshaw  and  East 
Rainton  to  join  the  proposed  extensions  of  the  Clarence  and  Hartlepool  Dock  railways  at 
Moorsley,  near  Durham,  and  the  third  eastward  to  Monkwearmouth.  This  scheme  was 
intended  to  form  part  of  a  route  from  Tyneside  to  the  South,  in  connection  with  which 
the  Clarence  Company  sought  powers  to  extend  their  main  line  from  Coxhoe  forward  by 
Moorsley  to  Houghton-le-Spring  and  onward  to  Sunderland.  The  Hartlepool  Dock  line,  which 
extended  to  Moorsley,  sought  power  to  form  a  junction  there  with  the  Clarence,  and  extend  to 
Houghton-le-Spring.  A  much  more  ambitious  scheme,  put  forward  in  the  same  year,  was  that 
of  the  Great  North  of  England  Company,  with  a  capital  of  a  million  sterling,  who  proposed  to 
construct  a  railway  from  Redheugh,  Gateshead,  running  by  the  Team  Valley  to  the  east  of 
Durham  City,  forming  a  junction  with  the  Clarence  and  other  lines  at  Moorsley,  and  thence 
by  Shinclitfe,  Ferryhill,  and  Darlington  to  York,  where  a  junction  would  be  formed  with  the 
proposed  York  and  North  Midland,  and  thus  afford  a  through  route  from  the  North  to 
London.  The  South  Shields  and  Heworth  Bill  was  withdrawn,  but  the  remaining  schemes  all 
came  before  Parliament  in  IH.U.  The  Blaydon  and  Hebburn  Act  received  the  Royal  Assent  on 
May  22nd.  The  Stanhope  and  Tyne  Bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  Messrs.  BrandUng,  the  only 
portion  of  the  scheme  sanctioned  being  the  line  from  Washington  to  Rainton  Meadows,  and 
this,  under  the  title  of  the  Durham  Junction  Railway  Act,  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  June 
Kith.  The  Clarence,  Hartlepool,  and  Great  North  of  England  Bills  were  all  passed,  but  with 
the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  line  sanctioned  by  the  latter,  the  powers  were  never  put  into 
operation. 

The  Durham  Junction  Railway  from  Washington  to  Rainton  Meadows,  six  miles  in  length, 
was  constructed  by  a  Company  with  a  capital  of  £85,000,  having  its  offices  in  Blue  Anchor 
Chare,  Newcastle.  The  principal  shareholders  were  the  directors  of  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne 
line,  Mr.  Woods,  the  banker,  and  several  other  South  Shields  gentlemen,  with  whom  were 
associated  Mr.  John  Clayton,  Town  Clerk  of  Newcastle,  and  a  number  of  London  capitalists. 
The  line  was  surveyed  and  planned  by  T.  E.  Harrison  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Stephenson, 
its  chief  feature  being  the  handsome  Victoria  Bridge,  so  called  in  compliment  to  Queen 
Victoria,  crossing  the  Wear  at  Washington.  This  great  structure,  designed  by  Mr.  Harrison 
from  Trajan's  bridge  at  Alcantara,  has  four  main  arches  of  160,  144,  and  100  feet  span 
respectively,  with  three  smaller  ones  on  each  side.  Its  length  is  810  feet,  and  its  height 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  17")  feet.  It  occupied  716  working  days  in  building,  and  cost 
£:»r),000,  the  contractor  being  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Gibb,  the  present  General  Manager 
of  the  North-Eastern  Railway.  The  line  was  opened  on  August  28,  1838,  during  the  Newcastle 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  many  of  whose  members  were  present.  A  procession  of  two 
trains,  with  400  passengers  each,  started  in  the  forenoon  from  South  Shields  amid  the  roar  of 
cannon,  the  nmsic  of  brass  bands,  and  the  cheering  of  the  assembled  thousands,  and  traversed 
the  line  to  its  terminus.  In  crossing  the  Victoria  Bridge  on  the  return  journey,  the  engine  of 
the  second  train  ran  into  the  carriages  of  the  first,  and  some  rather  serious  injuries  were 
sustained.  As  a  result  of  this  accident  and  the  fatality  which  attended  the  opening  of  die 
Stanhope  and  Tyne,  Mr.  T.  E.  Harrison  would  never  afterwards  allow  any  public  ceremony  or 
celebration  to  be  associated  with  the  opening  of  new  lines  under  his  controL     A  junctioii  wis 
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made  at  Moorslcy  between  the  Durham  JunctioD  and  the  Hartlepool  Dock  line,  which  gave  a 
rouodabout  route  southward  viA  Hartlepool,  Stockton,  and  Darlii^ton;  while  aa  alternative 
route  was  provided  by  a  coach  service  from  its  terminus  at  Rainton  Meadows  lo  the  Black  Boy 
branch  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  near  Bishop  Auckland. 

The  lH;ir>  session  of  Parliament  saw  two  more  South  Shields  railway  schemes  to  the  front. 
One  was  promoted  by  the  Gateshead,  South  Shields,  and  Monkwearmouth  Railway  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  £loO,000,  to  connect  the 
Blaydon  and  Hebburn  with  the  Stanhope 
and  Tyne  near  Boldon,  the  tratfic  to  be 
conveyed  over  the  latter  into  South  Shields, 
with  a  branch  to  the  Mill  Dam,  where  a 
dock  was  to  be  constructed.  The  Bill  also 
proposed  the  construction  of  a  line  from 
the  junction  of  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  and 
Durham  Junction  Railway  at  Washington 
to  Monkwearmouth.  The  estimated  cost 
was  £120,il41.  One-third  of  the  passenger 
fares  between  Gateshead  and  South  Shields, 
and  one-half  of  those  between  Monkwear- 
mouth and  South  Shields,  were  to  be  paid 
the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  Company  for  con- 
veyance over  their  lino.  The  estimated 
income  per  annum  was  £:!0,itHJ,  of  which 
£lii,2.'iO  (after  deducting  the  allowance  to 
the  Stanhope  and  Tyne)  was  e."cpected  to 
be  derived  from  passenger  traffic — a  larger 
income  from  passengers  than  any  north- 
coimtry  line  had  hitherto  estimated.  The 
offices  were  at  Blue  Anchor  Chare,  New- 
castle, and  Long  Row,  South  Shields,  the 
headquarters    respectively   of   the   Durham 

Junction  and  Stanhope  and  Tyne,  whose  directors  were  the  principal  promoters.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  scheme  a  Bill  was  promoted  by  Messrs.  Robert  William,  and  John  Brandling. 
who  in  the  previous  December  had  obtained  the  transfer  to  themselves  of  the  powers  of  the 
Blaydon  and  Hebburn  Company  in  respect  of  the  section  east  of  Redheugh,  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  Company  having  taken  over  the  powers  west  of  Redheugh,  to  which  point  they  pro- 
posed to  extend  their  own  line.  The  Bill  of  the  Messrs.  Brandling  authorised  them  to  construct 
a  railway  from  Gateshead  to  Monkwearmouth,  crossing  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  on  the  level  at 
Broekley  Whins,  with  a  branch  thence  to  South  Shields,  and  for  this  purpose  empowered  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  and  other  landowners  to  grant  leases  for  the  land  required,  for 
terms  of  ninety-nine  years,  instead  of  the  customary  twenty-one  years.' 

After  a  keen  Parliamentary  tight  the  South  Shields  Bill  was  rejected,  and  that  of  the 
Messrs.  Brandling  passed,  receiving  the  Royal  Assent  as  the  Brandling  Jtmction  Railway  Act 
on  July  21,  IS:'..'.     The  Brandling  Junction  Railway  Company  was  immediately  formed,  with  a 
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capital  of  £110,000  in  £50  shares,  with  borrowing  powers  to  the  amount  of  £36,000.  To  it 
Messrs.  Brandling  transferred  their  powers,  by  agreement  dated  September  14th  the  same  year, 
the  Company  undertaking  to  pay  a  wayleave  of  £200  per  mile  per  annum  on  the  whole  line  to 
the  Messrs.  Brandling,  who,  out  of  that  amount,  would  meet  all  the  rentals  prescribed  under 
the  leases.  R.  W.  Brandling  was  to  bo  managing  director  for  life.  John  William  Williamson 
was  chairman ;  T.  E.  Headlam,  deputy-chairman ;  and  the  Directorate  included  Mr.  Losh  of 
the  Walker  Works,  Mr.  Longridge,  the  Bedlington  ironmaster,  and  many  other  noted  local 
capitalists.  George  Stephenson  was  consulting  engineer,  and  Nicholas  Wood,  afterwards  the 
famous  colliery  viewer,  resident  engineer.  The  solicitors  were  Donkin,  Stable,  &  Armstrong 
(the  firm  in  which  the  young  lawyer,  afterwards  to  become  the  world-famous  engineer,  Lord 
Armstrong,  was  a  partner),  and  Thomas  Salmon,  of  South  Shields.  Robert  Stephenson  and 
J.  K.  Brunei  were  engaged  to  survey  and  report  on  the  scheme.  They  both  recommended  a 
high-level  route  instead  of  the  low-level  line  along  the  riverside  sanctioned  by  the  Blaydon 
and  Hebburn  Act,  Robert  Stephenson  emphasising  the  necessity  for  a  high  level  in  view  of  the 
probability  of  a  bridge  being  constructed  across  the  Tyne.  George  Stephenson  himself  approved 
the  scheme,  and  estimated  the  total  cost  of  a  single  line,  including  equipment,  at  £110,000. 
The  agreement  between  the  Messrs.  Brandling  and  the  Company  and  the  proposed  change  of 
route  were  authorised  by  an  Act  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  June  7,  1836. 

The  original  contractors  for  the  construction  of  the  line  were  Ridley  &  Atkinson,  and  the 
first  sod  was  cut  by  Mr.  Brandling  at  the  Felling  on  August  8,  1836.  It  is  curious  to  learn  that 
the  inhabitants  of  He  worth,  where  it  w.as  originally  proposed  to  construct  a  passenger  station, 
were  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  railway  altogether  that  the  promoters  found  it 
necessary  to  construct  two  tunnels,  instead  of  a  comparatively  shallow  cutting,  between  Felling 
and  Pelaw,  and  to  place  the  proposed  station  at  the  hamlet,  as  it  then  was,  of  Felling.  The 
construction  entailed  unexpected  difficulties.  The  original  contractors  failed  within  six  months, 
and  the  work  was  relet  at  a  considerably  higher  figure  to  Grahamsley  &  Reed,  who  had  con- 
structed part  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  line.  To  reduce  the  expenditure  it  was  proposed  to 
abandon  the  Tanfield  Lea  branch ;  but  in  consequence  of  an  action  brought  against  the  Com- 
pany by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  who  owned  Tanfield  Lea  Colliery,  they  were  not  only  obliged  to 
construct  the  branch,  but  to  pay  the  Marquis  £7354  damages  for  failure  to  construct  it  in  the 
specified  time.  The  main  line  was  made  double  instead  of  single,  its  total  cost  amounting  to 
£255,094,  while  in  addition  £158,272  was  expended  on  work  (chiefly  on  the  Tanfield  Lea  branch) 
not  in  the  original  estimate,  making  the  total  expenditure  £413,366  on  seventeen  miles  of  line, 
including  branches.  In  consequence  of  the  great  cost  another  Act,  authorising  the  raising  of 
further  capital,  was  promoted,  and  obtained  the  Royal  Assent  on  June  11,  1838.  The  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  line  from  its  junction  with  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  at  Redheugh  to 
Gateshead  Station,  which  was  worked  by  a  stationary  engine,  was  opened  on  October  15,  1838, 
the  South  Shields  and  Monkwearmouth  section  (still  in  use  as  the  South  Shields  and  Sunder- 
land branch  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway)  on  June  18,  1839,  and  the  whole  line  on  September 
l.')th,  when  sixty-one  large  waggons  of  coal  from  South  Beaumont  Pit  were  conveyed  over  the 
line  and  shipped  at  Monkwearmouth  on  board  the  Jane  of  Aberdeen.  A  'sumptuous  banquet' 
was  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  directors.  The  journey  from  Gateshead  to  Monkwearmouth 
was  made  in  forty-six  minutes,  and  the  return  in  forty-three  minutes. 

As  on  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne,  the  original  arrangements  of  the  line  were  of  the  most 
primitive  character.  The  rails  were  laid  on  stone  blocks,  placed  diagonally,  except  on  the 
embankments,  where  larch  sleepers,  8  feet  long,  were  employed.    The  early  s^^nals  were  hand- 
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waved  fli^s,  for  which  at  nights  were  substituted  lanterns,  illuminated  by  candles.  The  hne, 
with  the  exception  of  the  incline  from  Gateshead  to  Redheugh,  was  worked  throi^hout  by 
locomotives,  originally  four  in  number,  built  by  Longridge  &  Co.,  of  the  Bedlington  Iron 
Works,  in  1838.  A  little  later  R.  &  W.  Hawthorn  supplied  six  others,  each  six-wheeled,  and 
weighing  12  tons  when  empty  and  13^  tons  in  workii^  order.  The  coal  traffic  was  carried 
in  400  black  chaldron  waggons,  leased  from  Hawks  &  Co.,  of  Gateshead,  while  nine 
trucks  sufficed  for  carrying  the  original  'goods' 
traffic.  The  passenger  '  coaches,'  built  by  Atkin- 
son, of  Newcastle,  consisted  of  four  first-class  and 
eighteen  second -class  carriages,  containing  throe 
compartments  each,  the  former  accommodatii^ 
eight  and  the  latter  ten  people  per  compartment 
The  fares  were :  to  and  from  Gateshead  and  South 
Shields,  Is.  first  and  6d.  second  class;  Gateshead 
aud  Monkwearmouth,  Is.  6d.  first  and  Is.  second; 
Monkwearmouth  and  South  Shields,  Is.  first  and 
fld.  second  class;  South  Shields  and  Brockley 
Whins,  6d.  first  and  od,  second.  Travelling  over 
the  lino,  however,  even  first-class,  was  not  a 
luxury.  Wishaw  states  that  'the  motion  of  the 
carri^es  was  similar  to  that  of  a  boat  in  a  some- 
what troubled  sea.' 

The  South  Shields  branch,  a  double  line,  ran 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne 
from  Brockley  Whins  to  Boldon  Lane  (now  Tyne 
Dock  Station),  where  it  diverged  towards  the  river, 
joining  Messrs.  Brandling's  Colliery  waggonway 
from  the  Hilda  Pit,  and  running  thereby  to  the 
Brandling  Staithes  on  the  Malting  Quay,  at  which 
the  Company  had  acquired  the  right  to  ship  coals. 
The    Railway  Company  purchased   Arthur's   Quay 

adjoining  for  the  erection  of  additional  staithes,  but  these  were  never  constructed.  The 
original  South  Shields  passenger  station  was  on  this  colliery  line,  its  site  being  a  triangular 
space  between  Laygate  Street,  Commercial  Road,  and  West  Holbom.  The  building  after- 
wards formed  part  of  Messrs.  M.  &■  T.  Stainton's  foundry,  and  still  exists  as  part  of  Messrs. 
Black's  foundry,  which  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  station.  For  the  purpose  of 
bringmg  tlie  passenger  terminus  nearer  the  centre  of  South  Shields  the  Company  purchased 
the  Windmill  Hill,  on  the  site  of  which  the  High  Shields  Station  was  built,  the  passenger 
terminus  of  the  Market-Place  branch  as  it  was  called — the  old  Low  Station — being  erected 
on  tiie  site  left  by  the  removal  of  part  of  Vitriol  Hill.  This  branch  was  opened  in  August 
l«H.  The  Company  also  acquired  the  Stone  Quay,  Thos.  Metcalfe's  Dock,  the  Subscription 
Quay,  and  Woodifield's  Quay,  for  the  erection  of  an  extensive  system  of  coal  drops.  Only 
the  Stone  Quay  and  Metcalfe's  Dock  were  so  utilised,  however,  the  spouts  there  erected  being 
known,  from  the  original  staith-master,  as  '  Bullock's  Spouts.'  The  coals  were  conveyed  H) 
them  by  a  branch  line  crossing  Commercial  Road  and  East  Holbom  by  bridges.  The  total 
cost  of  the  properties  acquired  in  South  Shields  was  just  under  £50,000,  out  of  a  total  of 
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£80,30i)  for  the  whole  line.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  James  Allport,  famous  as  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Midland  Railway  and  the  pioneer  of  fast  travelling  for  third-class  passengers,  com- 
menced his  railway  career  as  manager  of  the  Brandling  Junction  system. 

The  cost  of  construction  so  far  exceeded  the  estimates  that  the  Brandling  Junction  never 
really  earned  a  dividend.  So  unsatisfactory  was  the  condition  of  affairs  that  at  a  meeting  on 
May  ('),  1842,  the  shareholders  appointed  a  Committee  of  Investigation,  the  earliest,  we  believe, 
in  the  country,  and  the  forerunner  of  many  others  during  the  railway  crisis  of  the  mid-forties. 
Messrs.  John  Brandling,  M.  Longridge,  Rev.  John  Green,  F.  Neason,  Matthew  Blues,  William 
Bolam,  and  Thomas  Gray  constituted  the  committee.  Its  report,  dated  October,  stated  that 
the  capital  had  been  swollen  to  £481,455,  of  which  no  less  than  £:319,455  was  in  the  shape  of 
interest-bearing  debentures,  loans,  and  mortgages.  The  probable  revenue  estimated  in  1836 
was:  from  passengers  (;;10,000)  £15,000,  goods  £5500,  minerals  £10,025,  a  total  of  £34,125;  and 
the  working  expenses  were  estimated  at  £15,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £19,125.  For  1842  the 
actual  revenue  was:  from  passengers  £19,363,  goods  £2781,  minerals  £18,254,  and  rents  of 
surplus  property  £1744,  a  total  of  £42,142,  or  £8000  above  the  estimate;  but  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  £51,949,  or  nearly  £37,000  above  the  estimate,  leaving  a  deficit  of  £9807.  With 
the  exception  of  the  half-year  ending  1840,  when  a  modest  profit  of  under  £600  was  realised, 
the  line  had  never  paid  its  way,  the  total  net  loss  to  the  end  of  1842  being  stated  at  £19,765. 
Notwithstanding  this,  four  dividends,  diminishing  from  four  to  two  per  cent.,  and  amounting  in 
.  the  aggregate  to  £16,960,  had  been  paid.  Incidentally,  the  report  showed  how  important  a 
share  of  the  Company's  traffic  South  Shields  had  contributed.  In  1842,  out  of  a  total  of 
513,348  passengers,  143,090  were  credited  to  South  Shields;  the  goods  receipts  there  were 
nearly  one-third  (£912  out  of  a  total  of  £2780),  while  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  mineral 
revenue  (£12,259,  out  of  £18,354),  was  paid  on  coal,  etc.,  carried  for  shipment  at  South  Shields. 
An  eighth  of  the  gross  receipts  were  paid  away  in  wayleaves,  which  exceeded  £5000  a  year. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  amongst  a  mass  of  minor  recommendations  the  Committee  of 
Investigation  boldly  declared  in  favour  of  the  Company  applying  for  powers  to  construct  a  high- 
level  bridge  into  Newcastle,  for  which  George  and  Robert  Stephenson  had  agreed  to  conduct 
the  surveys. 

The  Brandling  Junction  was  not  alone  in  its  misfortunes.  The  Pontop  and  South  Shields,  as 
it  had  now  become,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  unremunerative  and  deeply  in  debt.  The  Sunderland 
and  Durham  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  landowners  had  perforce  to  reduce  by 
one-third  their  wayleave  rentals.  The  Clarence  line  was  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  its 
extension  northward  from  Coxhoe  having  been  abruptly  stopped.  The  Great  North  of 
England  exhausted  all  its  capital  on  the  section  between  York  and  Darlington,  which  was 
opened  April  1,  1841  ;  and  although  a  commencement  was  made  near  ShincliiTe  in  1837, 
with  the  construction  of  the  northern  section,  the  work  was  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds. 
A  new  Company,  the  Northern  Union,  was  formed  to  construct  the  northern  portion,  the 
original  plans  being  modified  to  the  extent  of  constructing  the  line  only  from  Darlington  to 
Ferryhill,  thence  running  over  the  Clarence  line  to  Coxhoe,  and  completing  the  latter  to 
Loamside,  where  it  would  join  the  Durham  Junction  and  run  over  that  and  the  Brandling 
Junction  to  Gateshead.  This  scheme  also  broke  down,  as  did  the  project  for  the  Newcastle 
and  London  Coal  Railway,  with  a  capital  of  five  millions  in  £25  shares,  first  proposed  in  1840. 
The  extremity  of  the  local  railways  proved  the  opportunity  of  George  Hudson,  then  Chaimian 
of  the  York  and  North  Midland  Company,  a  man  who,  whatever  his  errors,  had  a  more  . 
thorough  grasp  <>f  the  principles  of  successful  railway  working  than  any  of  his  contempcmuries. 
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In  September  1841  he  induced  the  Great  North  of  England,  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  Brandling 
Junction,  Durham  Junction,  Manchester  and  Leeds,  and  the  York  and  North  Midland  Companies 
to  jointly  undertake  the  completion  of  the  Great  North  of  England  line  from  Darlington 
to  Leamside  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million;  while  he  also  obtained  their  support  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  company  for  the  construction  of  a  high-level  railway  bridge  over  the  Tyne 
between  Gateshead  and  Newcastle,  and  to  guarantee  three  per  cent,  on  the  capital  for  the  use 
of  the  bridge  for  railway  purposes  only.  The  former  scheme  received  Parliamentary  sanction, 
as  the  Darlington  and  Newcastle  Raihvay  Act,  on  June  18,  1842. 

One  of  the  Companies  declining  to  raise  its  quota  of  capital  for  the  Darlington  to  Newcastle 
line,  Hudson  took  over  the  whole  responsibility  himself,  released  the  Companies  from  their 
guarantees,  found  the  capital,  and  pushed  forward  the  construction  of  the  line  so  rapidly  that 
it  was  opened  with  great  ceremony  on  June  18,  1844.  A  party  of  railway  magnates,  who  left 
Euston  at  five  o'clock  that  morning,  reached  Gateshead  at  2.24  p.m.,  the  whole  journey  of 
308  miles  being  accomplished  (allowing  for  the  stop  for  luncheon  at  York)  in  6f  hours.  The 
opening  up  of  this  line  completed  the  through  route  from  Tyneside  to  London,  the  journey 
from  Gateshead  being  over  a  portion  of  the  systems  of  eight  different  Companies,  and  covering 
6  J  miles  of  the  Brandling  Junction  line  to  Brockley  Whins,  then  turning  almost  at  a  right 
angle  oj  miles  of  the  Pontop  and  South  Shields  line  to  Washington,  six  miles  of  the  Durham 
Junction  to  Leamside,  21 J  miles  of  the  Newcastle  and  Darlington  Railway  to  Darlington, 
45  miles  of  the  Great  North  of  England  to  York,  63J  of  the  York  and  North  Midland  to 
Derby,  49  J  of  the  Midland  Counties  Railway  (now  the  Midland)  to  Rugby,  and  83  miles  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  line  (now  the  London  and  North- Western)  to  Euston. 

Having  created  his  through  route,  Hudson  next  set  about  combining  under  one  control 
all  the  lines  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  in  a  very  brief  period  effected  the  purchase  of 
a  number  of  local  railways.  The  Durham  Junction  he  bought  un  June  17,  1844,  for  £88,500; 
the  Brandling  Junction  on  August  13th  for  £500,000,  in  addition  to  all  its  debts;  and 
the  Great  North  of  England  was  leased  on  June  24,  1845,  at  ten  per  cent,  on  its  capital, 
with  power  to  purchase  at  the  rate  of  £250  for  each  £100  share  in  1850.  These  lines  were 
incorporated  with  the  Darlington  and  Newcastle  as  the  York  and  Newcastle  Railway  by  an 
Act  which  obtained  the  Royal  Assent  on  August  9,  1845.^  Fifteen  days  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  Hudson  was  elected  M.P.  for  Sunderland,  and  signalised  the  event  by  a  smart 
feat  in  railway  travelling,  in  which  the  local  lines  played  their  part.  There  being  no  tele- 
graph, the  result  of  the  election  was  conveyed  to  London  by  a  special  train  which  left 
Monkwearmouth  Station  at  4.28  p.m.,  and  travelling  vid  Brockley  Whins,  Washington, 
Darlington,  York,  Northampton,  Derby,  and  Rugby,  reached  Euston  at  1.2  a.m.,  the  journey 
of  303  miles  being  performed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  40J  miles  an  hour.  The  party,  which 
included  Mr.  Allport,  then  manager  of  the  line,  and  Colonel  Allison,  of  Whitburn,  drove 
to  the  Times  office,  the  result  of  the  election  was  put  in  type  and  printed,  and  with  a 
number  of  copies  of  that  day's  issue  containing  the  result  of  the  poll,  the  party  left  Euston 
again  at  2.50  a.m.  and  reached  Monkwearmouth  at  10.57  A.M.,  having  travelled  over  600  miles 
in  less  than  18J  hours,  including  stoppages  and  the  time  spent  in  London. 

In  the  same  month  Hudson  bought  up  the  Newcastle  and  North  Shields  Railway,  and 

*  Through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Thomas  Salmon  and  the  percolation   of  water  from  railway  bridges  npon  the 

Mr.  J.   T.  Wawn,   M.P.,  8outh  Shields   obtained  the   in-  roadway  and  footpaths  beneath.     The  clause  thus  drafted 

sertion  in  this  Act  of  a  clause  placing  upon  the  Railway  was  thereafter  inserted   by   the   Board   of  Trade    in   all 

Company  the  onus  of  preventing  the  nuisance  caused  by  Railway  Acts, 
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the  incompleted  Newcastle  and  Berwick  line,  and  in  November  acquired  two  important 
feeders  in  the  Durham  and  Sunderland  and  the  Pontop  and  South  Shields  lines.  The  latter 
was  bought  for  £75  per  £100  share,  the  price  paid  by  Hudson  being  £450,000,  although  a 
contemporary  writer  states  that  the  directors  had  shortly  before  offered  to  hand  it  over  to 
the  coalowners  at  the  amount  of  debt  upon  it  merely.  These  and  other  amalgamations  gave 
Hudson  direct  control  of  200  miles  of  railway  north  of  York,  with  a  capital  of  £3,050,000, 
which  were  all  in  July  1847,  amalgamated  as  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway, 
with  power  to  construct  about  14.)  additional  miles  of  line,  and  with  an  authorised  capital 
of  over  £12,000,000  sterling.  Meanwhile  Hudson  had  been  busy  with  his  project  for  linking 
up  the  lines  north  and  south  of  the  Tyne  by  a  high-level  bridge  between  Neircastle  and 
Gateshead,  the  construction  of  which  was  undertaken  by  his  Railway  Company.  Robert 
Stephenson  and  T.  P].  Harrison  were  jointly  responsible  for  the  design,  and  the  famous 
Hawks  firm  for  its  construction.  The  total  cost  of  the  bridge  was  £491,153.  It  was  opened 
for  tratKc  without  ceremony  on  August  17,  1840.  Queen  Victoria  crossed  the  new  bridge 
on  her  way  from  Scotland,  for  the  first  time  by  rail,  on  September  28,  1849.  The  Railway 
King  had,  however,  been  deposed  before  this  formal  inauguration  of  his  great  through 
route.  At  a  meeting  of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  shareholders  on  February  20,  1849, 
a  Committee  of  Investigation  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  and 
in  consequence  of  its  discoveries  George  Hudson  resigned  the  chairmanship  on  May  4th. 
The  Company  commenced  a  Chancery  action  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  £121,924,  said 
to  have  been  wrongfully  applied  by  him,  and  the  litigation  lasted  until  within  a  month  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  December  14,  1871. 

Before  his  deposition  from  the  chairmanship  Hudson  had  obtained  Parliamentary  powers 
for  the  construction  of  a  great  coal-shipping  dock  in  Jarrow  Slake.  This  was  no  new  idea. 
So  early  as  180:)  Simon  Temple,  the  owner  of  Jarrow  Colliery,  proposed  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  an  Act  to  enable  him  to  convert  Jarrow  Slake,  '  his  property,'  into  a  public  dock  and 
naval  arsenal  at  his  sole  expense,  in  consideration  of  his  receiving  a  tonnage  rate  on  all 
vessels  leaving  the  Port.  The  proposal  was  successfully  opposed.  In  1834  a  company  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  dock  of  thirty  acres  in  the  Slake,  the  prospectus 
stating  that  a  revenue  of  at  least  £2500  a  year  would  be  obtained  from  the  deposit  of  ballast 
on  the  land  adjoining  the  dock.  On  the  Company  applying  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the 
purchase  of  ninety-two  acres  of  the  Slake  for  the  purpose,  the  former  objected  to  sell  any  of  the 
land  for  the  deposit  of  ballast,  but  oflered  the  thirty  acres  required  for  the  dock,  reserving  the 
adjoining  land.  The  scheme,  however,  fell  through.  Another  company  was  formed  in  1837, 
and  was  incorporated  in  18:59  by  the  Act  2  and  3  Victoria,  cap.  60,  with  a  capital  of  £120,000 
and  borrowing  powers  to  the  extent  of  £40,000,  for  the  construction  in  the  Slake  of  a  dock 
of  twenty  acres,  capable  of  accommodating  300  vessels.  The  scheme  fell  through  owing  to 
the  condition  of  the  money  market,  and  was  not  revived  until  1847,  when,  in  the  same  session 
which  witnessed  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  amalgamation,  G-eorge  Hudson  obtained 
the  Jarrow  Dock  Act  (10  and  11  Victoria,  cap.  263),  which  empowered  the  Railway  Company 
to  raise  an  luiditional  capital  of  £200,000,  including  £50,000  mortgage  debentures,  for  the 
purpose  of  ac([uiring  seventy-four  acres  of  the  Slake,  and  the  construction  therein  of  a  dock 
forty  acres  in  extent. 

'I'he  work  was  at  once  set  about,  and  the  contract  was  actually  let  to  Mr.  Richard  Gail,  of 
Newcastle,  (m  February  24,  1811),  but  the  downfall  of  Hudson  led  to  the  suspension  of  the 
Work   almost  immediately  after.     The  Committee  of  Investigation,  appointed  by  the  railway 
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shareholders,  visited  South  Shields  in  March,  and,  amongst  many  other  mischievous  recom- 
mendations in  its  report,  advised  '  that  the  work  of  Jarrow  Dock  should  for  the  present  be 
delayed,  in  view  of  the  financial  crisis  through  which  the  Company  is  passing,  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  probable  cost  would  be  £300,000,  and  might  be  considerably  increased.'  This 
was  done,  and  the  Parliamentary  powers  allowed  to  lapse.  In  the  early  part  of  1850,  an 
independent  scheme  was  brought  forward  for  the  construction  of  a  dock  at  South  Shields, 
'  in  the  low-lying  ground  between  Corstorphine  Town  and  the  Pontop  and  South  Shields 
railway,'  the  entrance  to  be  above  Young's  shipyard.  The  heavy  cost  of  this  project,  however, 
caused  it  to  fall  almost  still-born.  In  November  1S51  Parliamentary  notices  were  published 
for  a  Bill  incorporating  a  company  to  construct  a  dock  of  100  acres  in  Jarrow  Slake,  but, 
apparently  through  the  hostility  of  the  Railway  Company,  no  further  progress  was  made  with 
the  scheme.  By  1853,  however,  the  Railway  Company  had  become  convinced  of  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  construction  of  the  dock,  and  in  the  following  session  promoted  a  Bill 
authorising  the  acquisition  of  a  site  of  138  acres  for  the  construction  of  a  dock  of  sixty  acres 
in  extent.  The  Admiralty  reported  to  Parliament  somewhat  adversely  upon  the  scheme, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  abstract  thirty-eight  acres  of  land  from  the  action  of  the  tides, 
and  so  exclude  nearly  17,000,000  cubic  yards  of  tidal  water.  Their  lordships  advised  that 
as  a  condition  of  obtaining  the  Act  the  Railway  Company  should  be  required  to  execute 
4,000,000  cubic  yards  of  dredging,  from  the  bed  of  the  river  above  the  line  of  low  water,  at  a 
point  higher  up  than  Jarrow  Slake ;  but  the  Bill  eventually  passed  without  any  provision  for 
compensatory  dredging. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  dock  was  let  to  Messrs.  Jackson,  Bean,  <.S:  Gow,  for 
JL2:»l,l4i),  and  the  first  pile  of  the  permanent  work  was  driven  on  March  3,  1850.  The  excava- 
tion of  the  dock  involved  the  removal  of  over  2,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  chiefly  silt,  and 
during  the  operations  several  ancient  anchors  and  bones  of  red  deer,  elk,  etc.,  were  unearthed. 
By  December  26,  1858,  the  work  was  so  far  completed  that  the  water  was  let  into  the  dock 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  in  the  presence  of  the 
directors.  The  dock  was  gaily  decorated  with  flags,  and  the  opening  of  the  sluices  was  saluted 
by  a  discharge  of  cannon.  The  directors  and  their  friends,  with  the  chief  officials,  subsequently 
lunched  in  the  contractors'  offices,  whilst  the  workmen  were  entertained  at  the  various  inns  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  first  vessel  to  enter  the  dock  was  the  brig  Recovery,  of  South 
Shields,  Captain  Archbold,  which  on  January  22,  1859,  took  in  a  cargo  of  coals  for  Carthagena. 
The  formal  opening,  by  Lord  Ravensworth  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  took  place  on  March  .Jrd, 
the  occasion  being  observed  as  a  general  holiday  in  South  Shields.  The  dock  was  gaily 
decorated,  and  at  high  tide  the  dock  gates  were  ceremoniously  opened  to  admit  the  s.s. 
Beviedale,  which  loaded  400  tons  of  coal  in  fifty-four  minutes.  Alderman  John  Williamson, 
the  Mayor  of  South  Shields,  presided  at  a  public  dinner  held  in  the  Golden  Lion,  while  the 
directors  and  their  friends  dined  together  in  Newcastle.  The  water  area  of  the  dock  comprised 
fifty  acres,  with  acconmiodation  for  400  or  500  vessels  of  the  type  then  in  use.  Ships  were 
admitted  by  a  tidal  lock,  100  feet  wide  by  250  feet  in  length,  through  entrance  gates  60  feet 
wide  worked  by  hydraulic  machinery,  with  a  depth  on  the  sill  of  24  feet  6  inches.  In  the 
dock  there  were  four  shipping  jetties,  each  having  five  coal-spouts  on  each  side,  enabling  ten 
vessels  to  load  at  each  jetty,  or  forty  in  all,  at  the  same  moment.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement 
both  the  loaded  and  the  empty  waggons  possess  a  descending  way  on  to  and  oft'  the  jetties, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  motive  power.  It  was  estimated  that  the  facilities  provided 
were  equal  to  the  shipment  of  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of  coal  per  day. 
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The  fall  of  George  Hudson  did  not  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  great  project  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  heart — the  amalgamation  into  one  system  of  all  the  lines  in  the  north- 
east  of  England.  The  opening  on  June  1,  1852,  of  the  Leeds  Northern  Railway,  which  ran 
vifl  Northallerton  to  Stockton,  and  by  purchasing  the  Hartlepool  and  Clarence  lines  obtained 
a  connection  to  Ferryhill,  first  introduced  the  element  of  competition  into  the  riulway  service 
between  Tyneside  and  the  South.    The  fare  from  Ferryhill  to  Leeds,  about  170  miles,  was 

reduced  to  3s.  tid.  third  class,  then  to  2s. 
6d.,  and  eventually,  so  keen  was  the  com- 
petition, to  2s.  return  for  the  340  miles. 
During  that  time  it  was  possible  to  travel 
from  South  Shields  to  Leeds  for  2s.  6d., 
while  passengers  to  London  were  able  to 
save  as  much  as  10s.  9d.  tirst  class  and 
8s.  second  on  the  single  fare  by  re-booking 
at  Ferryhill.  The  Leeds  Northern  Com- 
pany had  made  surveys  and  prepared 
Parliamentary  notices  for  an  eztensioo  of 
their  system  from  Stockton  through  Sun- 
derland (where  the  Wear  was  to  be  crossed 
by  a  high-level  bridge)  to  South  Shields, 
when  an  amalgamation  of  the  compet- 
ing lines  was  arranged  by  T.  E.  Harrison, 
engineer  and  manager  of  the  York, 
Newcastle,  and  Berwick,  Henry  Teonaot, 
manager  of  the  Leeds  Northern,  and  A. 
C.  Sheriff,  traffic  manager  of  the  York  and 
North  Midland.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the 
North-Eastern  Railway  Act,  which  obtained 
the  Royal  Assent  on  July  31,  1854,  the 
T.  £.  HairisoD,  System     being    thereafter     known    as    the 

North  -  Eastern.  Mr.  T.  E.  HarrisoD,  the 
original  engineer  of  the  first  South  Shields  line,  became  en^eeivin-chief  of  the  system,  a 
post  he  held  until  his  death  on  March  20,  1888. 

The  local  railway  service  at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  affords  some  curious  contrasts 
with  the  state  of  things  to-day.  From  South  Shields  the  only  route  available  either  to 
Newcastle  or  Sunderland  or  to  the  South  was  vid  Brockley  Whins,  the  '  direct  line '  to  Sunder- 
land—a  loop  from  Boldon  Lane  to  Cleadon — having  been  closed  in  1840.  There  were,  it  ia 
true,  through  carriages  between  Newcastle  and  South  Shields  on  several  of  the  trains,  which 
had  to  be  shunted  at  Brockley  Whins,  but  not  unfrequently  they  had  to  wait  a  coosideraUft 
time  before  engine-power  was  available  to  draw  them  to  their  destination.  To  cover  the  nx 
miles  between  South  Shields  and  Sunderland  required  never  less  than  fifty  minutes,  soraetimflc 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  for  many  years  it  was  found  pro6table  to  run  an  omnibus  betweut  the 
two  towns;  while  at  a  later  date  the  Tyne  General  Ferry  Company  commenced  a  service  <rf 
bunts  lietwecn  the  Mill  Dam  and  the  Sunderland  Dock  outlet  three  times  daily,  at  4d.  ningl* 
and  tjd,  return  fare,  the  boats  being  timed  to  meet  and  catch  the  trains  from  and  to  Duiham 
and  Hartlepool.     Tu  get  by  rail  from  South  Shields  to  Jarrow,  only  three  miles  away,  it  wit 
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necessary  to  travel  that  distance  to  Brockley  Whins,  there  change  trains,  and  change  again  at 
Springwell,  where  the  traveller  entered  a  remarkable  vehicle  which  ran  down  the  incline  at 
Jarrow  by  force  of  gravity — sometimes.  If  the  head  wind  was  too  strong,  the  passengers  had 
to  get  out  and  push ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  *  coach  *  sometimes  got  too  much  way  on  it, 
and  the  primitive  brakes  refused  to  act,  with  disastrous  consequences.  Third-class  passengers 
occupied  about  thirteen  hours  on  the  journey  between  South  Shields  and  London,  the  only 
Parliamentary  train  by  which  the  journey  could  be  accomplished  the  same  day  leaving  South 
Shields  at  5.30  a.m.  Passengers  from  North  Shields  and  Tynemouth  had  to  cross  the  ferry  to 
catch  this  train,  there  being  no  connection  via  Newcastle.  The  only  train  by  which  second  or 
third  class  passengers  could  reach  South  Shields  the  same  day  left  London  at  6.15  a.m.  First- 
class  passengers  could  leave  as  late  as  9  a.m.  The  third-class  carriages  were  comfortless 
vehicles,  open  throughout,  with  low  rail  backs  to  the  uncushioned  seats,  and  wooden  slides  to 
the  windows.  Yet  they  were  considered  quite  luxurious,  for  it  was  only  in  November  1852 
that  covered  third-class  carriages  were  introduced  on  the  local  lines  in  substitution  for  the  old 
open  trucks,  while  thirds  were  not  lighted  at  night  until  September  1854.  The  fares  from 
Newcastle  to  North  and  South  Shields  were  Is.  third  class,  to  which  figure  they  were  raised 
after  the  amalgamation  of  the  local  lines  with  the  York  and  Berwick. 

Various  schemes  for  improving  the  railway  communication  of  South  Shields  were  brought 
forward  from  time  to  time.  So  early  as  1853  an  engineer  named  Locke  put  forward  a  project 
for  a  high-level  bridge  across  the  lower  end  of  Shields  Harbour,  in  order  to  carry  an  extension 
of  the  Blyth  and  Tyne  line  through  South  Shields  to  Sunderland.  In  the  following  year,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Leeds  Northern  Company  proposed  to  make  South  Shields  the  terminus  of 
their  main  line,  a  scheme  dropped  on  the  amalgamation.  In  the  latter  part  of  1859  surveys 
were  made  for  the  South  Shields  and  Sacriston  Junction  Railway,  primarily  a  coal-shipping 
line,  commencing  near  the  junction  of  the  Sacriston  and  Waldridge  Colliery  Railways,  west  of 
Durham,  and  running  direct  to  Swinburne's  Wharf  (more  familiarly  known  as  Cookson's  Quay), 
South  Shields,  where  coal-shipping  staithes  were  to  be  erected.  The  line  was  to  have  branches 
from  Harton  to  Trow  Rocks  and  Frenchman's  Bay,  where  it  was  proposed  to  construct  docks 
or  shipping  places.  A  Bill  authorising  the  scheme  was  introduced  in  the  session  of  1860, 
but,  although  strenuously  supported  in  South  Shields,  it  was  eventually  dropped,  owing  to  the 
colliery  owners  having  arranged  terms  with  the  existing  Railway  Company.  The  lack  of 
railway  facilities  at  Jarrow  led  to  the  promotion  in  the  session  of  1864,  by  Messrs.  John  Bowes, 
C.  M.  Palmer,  T.  Bramwell,  George  (afterwards  Sir  George)  Elliot,  Andrew  Leslie,  and  Addison 
Potter,  of  a  Bill  incorporating  a  company  to  make  railways  from  Gateshead  to  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  at  South  Shields,  and  from  CoUiorley,  near  Lanchester,  to  Jarrow,  the 
authorised  capital  being  £325,000  in  £10  shares,  with  borrowing  powers  to  the  extent  of 
£108,000.  The  South  Shields  section  was  to  commence  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Tyne 
Bridge  at  Gateshead,  on  the  level  of  the  main  street,  and  to  pass  under  the  old  rectory  by  a 
short  tunnel.  Thence  the  line  would  skirt  the  river,  passing  close  to  all  the  great  works,  by 
Friars'  Goose,  where  a  branch  struck  ott'to  Pelaw,  continuing  thence  through  Tennant's  property 
and  by  East  Jarrow  to  Tyne  Dock  Station.  The  Bill  was  defeated.  In  the  same  year  proposals 
were  put  forward  for  the  extension  of  the  Blyth  and  Tyne  line  from  North  Shields  to  Sunder- 
land. Plans  were  prepared  for  a  high-level  bridge  from  Camden  Street,  North  Shields,  to  the 
top  of  Mile  End  Road,  South  Shields,  and  considerable  property  in  Camden  Street  was 
purchased  for  the  purpose.  The  South  Shields  passenger  station  was  to  be  in  East  King 
Street.     The  scheme  was  eventually  dropped,  although  it  has  been  more  than  once  revived 
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since  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  acquired  the  Blyth  and  Tyne  system.  In  November 
1805  Parliamentary  notices  were  published  for  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees  Railway.  The  line 
was  to  start  from  South  Shields,  the  passenger  station  being  on  the  south  side  of  King  Street 
close  to  the  Market-Place,  and  to  run  in  a  direct  line  along  the  coast  to  Monkwearmouth, 
crossing  the  Wear  by  a  high-level  bridge  a  little  eastward  of  the  old  road  bridge,  and  passing 
into  the  town  by  a  tunnel  underneath  Bedford  Street  to  Fawcett  Street,  where  the  station  was 
to  be.  The  line  was  thence  to  be  carried  underground  to  Hendon  Valley,  and  by  Ryhope, 
Seaham,  and  West  Hartlepool  to  Stockton,  where  it  was  intended  to  form  a  junction  with  a 
proposed  new  line  from  Leeds,  thus  placing  South  Shields  and  Sunderland  on  the  main  line. 
The  scheme  received  a  large  amount  of  support  locally,  but  was  defeated  in  Parliament.  The 
Noroh-Eastern  Railway  Company  brought  forward  a  counter  proposal  for  a  line  starting  from 
Middlesbrough  Station,  crossing  the  Tees  at  Newport,  the  main  line  running  direct  to  Sunder- 
land, thence  along  the  coast  to  South  Shields  and  on  to  Newcastle.  The  South  Shields  and 
Sunderland  section  encountered  great  opposition  from  some  of  the  local  landowners,  and  the 
scheme  was  never  carried  out. 

The  delays  in  the  railway  communication  to  South  Shields  were  the  subject  of  frequent 
and  bitter  complaints  by  the  townspeople  for  many  years  without  result.  Eventually,  in  1865 
the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  obtained  powers  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from 
Pelaw  through  Hebburn  and  Jarrow  to  Tyne  Dock,  greatly  shortening  the  route  to  Newcastle, 
and  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  direct  line  from  Tyne  Dock  to  Sunderland,  which  latter  was 
reopened  on  January  1,  ISOT.  Shortly  afterwards  the  construction  of  the  Pelaw,  Jarrow,  and 
Tyne  Dock  branch  was  commenced,  the  line  being  opened  on  March  1,  1872.  The  old  Low 
Station  on  Station  Bank  continued  to  be  the  South  Shields  terminus  for  a  few  years  longer, 
although  the  Railway  Company  had  long  been  urged  to  remove  it  to  a  more  central  position. 
In  March  I8(ji)  the  then  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  M.  Clemence,  presented  plans  showing  how  the 
line  could  be  continued  through  to  Mile  End  Road  by  a  loop  connecting  with  the  old  Stanhope 
railway.  The  scheme  was  laid  before  the  directors  by  a  deputation  from  the  Town  Council, 
and  eventually  adopted,  but  it  was  not  until  October  187;>  that  plans  for  new  stations  at  Tyne 
Dock  and  in  Mile  End  Road  were  presented  to  the  Corporation.  The  loop  line  from  H^^h 
Shields  Station  to  Waterloo  Vale  was  constructed  in  1878,  and  the  present  station  in  Mile  End 
Road  opened  June  2,  1879.  The  station  was  considerably  extended  in  1900,  but  is  still  inade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  the  Borough. 

The  South  Shields  lines  have  not  been  without  their  share  of  accidents.  Perhaps  the 
worst  was  that  which  occurred  at  the  old  Low  Station  on  October  8,  1844.  At  that  time  the 
line  from  South  Shields  to  Brockley  Whins,  although  double  throughout,  was  worked  as  two 
single  lines,  the  passenger  trains,  both  up  and  down,  being  run  exclusively  on  one,  and  the  coal 
trains  on  the  other,  instead  of  one  line  being  kept  for  up  and  the  other  for  down  trains.  A 
special  train  for  the  conveyance  of  butchers  attending  the  Newcastle  cattle  market,  consisting 
of  one  second-class  carriage  drawn  by  the  Nehon,  left  South  Shields  at  5  A.M.  After  proceediog 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  Leopard  was  observed  approaching  on  the  same  line.  The  drivers 
of  both  reversed  their  engines  and,  with  the  firemen,  jumped  oft*,  but  the  driver  of  the  Ndson 
omitted  to  shut  off  steam.  The  Neh<on  was  running  tender  foremost,  and  the  collision  smashed 
tlie  tender  and  detached  it  from  the  engine.  Steam  being  on,  the  reversed  engine  ran  back 
towards  Shields  at  a  great  rate,  pushing  the  carriage  before  it,  and  dashed  at  a  speed  of  about 
fifty  miles  an  hour  into  the  carriages  forming  the  5.45  a.m.  mail  train  which  were  standing  at 
the  Low  Station.     Five  passengers  were  killed  and  others  severely  injured.    The  coroner's  juiy 
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found  a  verdict  of  accidental  death,  and  placed  a  *deodand*  of  £300  upon  the  engine.  In 
consequence  of  this  and  other  mishaps,  in  February  1845  a  crowded  public  meeting  in  South 
Shields  was  held  '  for  the  purpose  of  memorialising  the  Government  on  the  condition  of  the 
Brandling  Junction  Railway,  as  it  relates  to  the  frequent  and  alarming  accidents  upon  it,  the 
detention  of  goods,  and  its  other  irregularities,  rendering  it  as  a  means  of  public  communication 
inconvenient  and  obstructive  to  traffic  and  persons,  and  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  the  community 
employing  it/  The  line  was  thereafter  worked  on  the  modern  principle,  with  separate  up  and 
down  lines.  A  very  singular  accident  occurred  on  the  same  branch  at  Teiiipletown  on  April  12, 
1846,  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  life.  The  engine  of  a  heavily  laden  passenger  train  left  the 
rails,  ran  over  the  side  of  the  embankment,  and  falling  fourteen  feet,  crashed  through  the  roof 
of  a  cottage  belonging  to  Mrs.  George  Swalwell,  destroying  the  house  entirely,  and  burying  in 
the  ruins  Mrs.  Swalwell,  her  son,  and  Sarah  Rippon  her  sister,  the  latter  being  so  severely 
injured  that  she  died  shortly  afterwards.  Mrs.  Swal well's  leg  was  broken,  but  the  boy  escaped 
unhurt.  One  passenger  had  his  leg  broken  by  leaping  out  of  the  train,  and  the  driver  and  tire- 
man  were  thrown  on  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  house,  the  driver  being  badly  hurt,  but  no  others 
were  injured. 

Brockley  Whins,  where  the  Brandling  lines  crossed  the  Pontop  and  Shields  at  right  angles 
on  the  level,  and  where  the  South  Shields  and  Washington  branches  joined  the  main  line  of 
the  former,  was  the  scene  of  most  of  the  local  accidents.  On  August  18,  1845,  a  serious 
collision  occurred  there,  at  the  part  where  two  lines  of  rails  from  Newcastle  converged  into  a 
single  line  to  Sunderland,  between  the  mail  train  from  Sunderland  and  a  train  from  Newcastle, 
both  of  which  were  travelling  at  a  high  speed,  the  signal  flags  being  against  the  Newcastle 
train.  Every  passenger  in  the  latter  received  more  or  less  serious  injuries,  and  the  engine  and 
tender  were  smattered  to  pieces.  Two  other  accidents  illustrate  the  happy-go-lucky  system  of 
railway  working  in  the  old  days.  On  October  29,  1849,  the  mail  train  from  London  was 
admitted  into  the  line  between  Washington  and  Brockley  Whins  before  a  special  train  of  work- 
men had  left  it.  The  engine  of  the  workmen's  train  had  come  to  a  standstill  for  lack  of  water, 
when  the  mail  train  dashed  into  it  with  terrific  force,  three  of  the  workmen  being  killed 
outright  and  several  occupants  of  both  trains  injured.  On  May  22,  1852,  a  driver  who,  with  his 
engine,  had  been  employed  at  South  Shields,  had  got  too  much  drink,  and  on  the  return  journey 
to  Gateshead,  after  passing  Brockley  Whins,  both  he  and  his  fireman  fell  asleep  on  the  locomotive, 
which  soon  came  to  a  complete  standstill  for  lack  of  steam.  The  mail  train  from  the  south, 
coming  up  the  line  at  a  high  speed,  dashed  into  it,  several  passengers  being  badly  injured.  The 
last  of  the  Brockley  Whins  black  list  was  the  collision  which  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
December  7,  1870.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  mistake  of  the  pointsman,  who  switched  a  laden 
coal  train  bound  for  South  Shields  on  to  the  same  line  as  the  passenger  train  from  Sunderland. 
Five  passengers  were  killed  outright,  including  the  celebrated  actor,  Frederick  Younge,  manager 
of  the  Caste  Company ;  W.  B.  Ogden,  chemical  manufacturer,  and  Henry  Richardson,  paper 
manufacturer,  both  of  Sunderland  ;  R.  C.  TurnbuU,  commission  agent ;  and  Herbert  Tapley, 
the  guard  of  the  passenger  train  ;  while  forty  others  were  injured. 

Tyne  Dock  was  one  of  the  most  active  centres  in  the  great  strike  of  engine-drivers  and  fire- 
men which  commenced  in  October  1866.  The  men  demanded  that  ten  hours,  or  a  run  of  150 
miles  with  passenger  trains  or  120  with  other  traffic,  should  constitute  a  day's  work,  overtime  to 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  an  eight  hours*  day ;  engine-drivers  to  commence  at  6s.  per  day  and  rise  to 
7s.  after  the  first  year ;  firemen  to  commence  at  3s.  6d.  per  day  and  rise  to  4s.  6d.  after  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  and  to  be  promoted  to  drivers  by  seniority  of  service.    The  directors  offered  a 
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sixty  hours'  week  with  overtime  at  the  ten  hours'  rate,  each  man  to  receive  a  full  day's  pay  for 
each  day  employed,  even  if  less  than  ten  hours.  The  direct  line  between  Sunderland  and  South 
Shields  was  reopened  and  again  closed  during  the  strike,  which  lasted  several  months,  full 
traffic  not  being  resumed  until  April  25, 1867.  The  strike  was  unsuccessful,  many  of  the  strikers 
never  being  reinstated,  but  was  the  longest  and  most  bitterly  contested  that  the  local  railway 
service  has  seen,  and  is  still  referred  to  by  railway  men  as  *  the '  strike.  In  1874  Tyne  Dock  was 
the  theatre  of  another  prolonged  strike.  The  *  trimmers'  and  *teemers'  employed  thereat 
ceased  work,  in  order  to  enforce  a  demand  for  shorter  hours  and  the  abolition  of  Sunday  work, 
on  January  28, 1874.  The  strike  lasted  several  months,  a  serious  riot  occurring  on  May  2oth,  in 
the  course  of  which  Richard  Eddy,  who  had  gone  to  work  during  the  strike,  was  so  seriously 
injured  that  he  died.  One  of  the  strikers  was  committed  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter,  but  was 
acquitted  at  Durham  Assizes  in  July,  by  which  time  work  had  been  resumed. 

The  dock  has  several  times  been  considerably  extended.  A  new  coal-shipping  jetty  was 
constructed  in  1891,  in  which  year  also  a  commencement  was  made  with  the  construction 
of  a  new  deep-water  entrance  in  order  to  accommodate  the  largest  class  of  ships.  This  work, 
which  occupied  over  three  years  in  construction,  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Lucas  &  Aird, 
contractors,  from  the  plans  of  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  whose  hydraulic  ram  system  of  opening 
the  dock  gates  was  adopted.  This  entrance  is  70  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  on  the  sill  of 
32  feet  at  ordinary  spring  tides  and  27  at  ordinary  neap  tides.  There  are  two  other  entrances, 
respectively  80  feet  and  GO  feet  in  width.  There  are  four  coal  jetties,  with  38  spouts.  The 
dock  is  provided  with  large  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  grain  and  all  other  descriptions 
of  traffic,  witli  hydraulic  cranes  and  modern  appliances  for  the  rapid  discharge  and  loading 
of  vessels;  it  is  entirely  lighted  by  electricity.  In  1902,  7,097,039  tons  of  coal  were  shipped, 
a  marked  contrast  with  the  quantity  shipped  in  the  Krst  year  in  which  the  dock  opened,  1860, 
which  was  only  1,422,000  tons.  Coal  is  now  frequently  shipped  into  a  vessel  at  the  rate 
of  500  tons  an  hour.  By  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Act,  1901,  the  Company  took  power 
to  acquire  about  i)4  acres  of  Jarrow  Slake  on  the  west  side  of  the  present  dock  property,  and  to 
further  divert  the  stream  of  the  Don  in  order  to  provide  a  site  for  further  dock  extensions, 
while  in  the  same  year  a  large  mileage  of  new  lines  was  provided  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  coal  traffic  at  the  dock,  the  sidings  now  covering  over  forty  miles.  The  two  signal- 
boxes  controlling  the  dock  lines  were  in  1902  fitted  with  a  new  electro-pneumatic  system  of 
signalling,  the  first  to  be  installed  in  this  country. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

South  Shields,  although  its  commerce  was  so  long  subordinated  to  that  of  Newcastle, 
has  played  no  unimportant  part  in  connection  with  the  banking  history  of  Tyneside.*  One 
of  the  Cookson  family,  so  long  identified  with  the  glass  and  chemical  manufactures  of  the 
Borough,  was  a  partner  in  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first  provincial  bank  established, 
the  *  Old  Bank '  in  Newcastle,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Ralph 
Carr,  and  afterwards  so  long  identified  with  the  White-Ridley  family.    One  of  the  first  banks 

*  For  much  of  the  Ijanking  infonnation  in  this  chapter  we  are  indebted  to  Bankt  and  Bankinf,  by  Mr.  Mabolqr  FhiDipi* 
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established  in  the  North,  outside  of  Newcastle,  was  the  Shields  and  Sunderland  Bank  of 
Cook,  Robinson,  &  Co.,  which  was  certainly  in  existence  prior  to  1803,  since  it  was  obliged 
to  suspend  payment  on  July  8th  of  that  year  in  consequence  of  the  current  panic.  Such 
was  the  lack  of  confidence  created  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  change  for  a  £1  note  m 
the  North.  At  a  meeting  in  South  Shields  Town  Hall  on  February  23,  1803,  Robert 
Green  presiding,  the  utmost  confidence  was  expressed  in  the  local  banks,  and  183  South 
Shields  merchants  and  shipowners  signed  an  undertaking  to  receive  the  notes  of  any  of 
the  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  and  Durham  Banks,  and  to  recommend  others  to  do  the 
same.  The  Shields  and  Sunderland  Bank,  thanks  to  this  timely  aid,  resumed  cash  pay- 
ments in  due  course,  but  failed  in  1816.  In  the  latter  year  the  Northumberland  Bank 
(Messrs.  Wakefield  &  Scott,  in  which  the  famous  Archibald  Reed,  then  Mayor  of  Newcastle, 
was  a  partner)  established  a  branch  in  King  Street,  the  first  South  Shields  branch  of  which 
there  is  tangible  record.  Shortly  afterwards,  Messrs.  Jonathan  Backhouse  &  Co.,  of  Darlington, 
also  opened  a  branch  in  King  Street,  of  which  John  Brown  was  the  local  manager. 

There  seems  also  about  that  time  to  have  been  a  Sunderland  and  South  Shields  Bank, 
of  which  the  only  record  remaining  is  in  regard  to  a  daring  robbery  of  which  it  was  the 
victim.^  On  a  dark,  wet  Saturday  morning,  on  January  31,  1824,  the  York  and  South 
Shields  mail  coach  drew  up  about  three  o'clock  at  the  Black  Bull  in  Stockton,  on  its  north- 
ward journey.  An  unknown  traveller,  who  had  joined  the  coach  at  Easingwold,  got  out  there. 
His  place  was  taken  by  a  young  commercial  traveller  booked  for  Sunderland,  and  John 
Dobson,  a  clerk  to  the  Tees  Bank  in  Stockton,  who  was  travelling  to  South  Shields  in 
charge  of  a  portmanteau  containing  bank-notes,  cheques,  and  bills,  mostly  on  the  Sunder- 
land and  South  Shields  Bank,  to  the  amount  of  £4870.  After  leaving  Sunderland,  where 
the  commercial  traveller  got  out,  the  bank  clerk  discovered  that  his  portmanteau  was  missing, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  South  Shields  immediately  informed  the  local  banker.  The  latter, 
hiring  a  horse  and  gig,  set  out  for  Sunderland,  where  he  obtained  traces  of  the  commercial 
traveller,  tracked  him  by  devious  routes  through  Newcastle  and  Hexham,  back  to  North 
Shields,  and  finally  ran  him  down  in  Sunderland.  The  suspect,  however,  was  able  to  give 
such  an  account  of  himself  as  effectually  dispelled  all  suspicion.  A  reward  of  200  guineas 
was  offered  in  vain  for  the  recovery  of  the  portmanteau  and  its  contents.  Months  after,  the 
thief  gave  up  his  booty  for  £2000  and  £700  *  expenses.'  The  rascal  condescendingly  explained 
how  the  robbery  was  effected,  and  added  that  the  job  had  been  planned  for  some  time,  and 
several  previous  attempts  made  to  carry  out  the  robbery.  He  was  the  solitary  passenger 
who  left  the  coach  at  Stockton.  When  he  got  out  he  merely  walked  round  to  the  other 
door  of  the  coach,  and  when  Dobson  turned  his  head  for  a  moment  the  thief  abstracted 
the  portmanteau  from  under  the  seat  and  made  off'  across  country. 

The  first  bank  of  Shields  origin  was  the  North  and  South  shields  Bank,  founded  on 
January  1,  1819,  by  William  Chapman,  of  Dockwray  Square,  North  Shields,  who  held  a 
half  share,  Robert  Spence,  of  North  Shields,  draper,  and  Edward  Chapman,  of  Whitby,  who 
each  held  a  quarter  share.  It  had  branches  in  both  towns,  and  was  familiarly  known  as 
Chapman's  Bank.  It  issued  its  own  notes,  some  of  as  low  denomination  as  £1.  The  bank 
emerged  satisfactorily  from  a  serious  *run'  on  its  resources  in  November  1828,  occasioned  by 
the  failure  of  its  London  agents,  no  less  than  £18,045  being  withdrawn  from  the  branches 
in  three  days.  On  the  death  of  Edward  Chapman,  in  January  1836,  the  business  was,  from 
July    1st,  transferred   to   a  new  company,   under  the   title   of  the   Newcastle,   Shields,  and 

^  Fordyce's  Durham,  ii.  181. 
3  E 
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Sunderland  Joint  Stock  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  £300,000,  and  provision  for  its  increase  to 
half  a  million.  £20,000  was  paid  the  partners  of  the  old  bank  for  the  goodwill  of  the 
business,  Robert  Spence  continuing  the  management  of  the  North  Shields  branch,  and  that 
at  South  Shields  remaining  in  charge  of  Joseph  Hargreave,  who  had  conducted  the  local 
business  of  the  private  bank  since  before  1827.  The  bank  had  also  branches  at  Newcastle 
and  Morpeth.  There  were  three  directors  representing  the  Newcastle  shareholders,  and  two 
each  for  North  Shields,  South  Shields,  and  Sunderland.  Robert  Anderson  and  John  Eden 
were  the  South  Shields  directors,  while  the  committee  of  the  South  Shields  shareholders 
included  Messrs.  Thomas  Barker,  James  Brown,  James  Eddowes,  James  Edwards,  John  Eden, 
Francis  Jefferson,  Robert  Jefferson,  A.  J.  F.  Marreco  (one  of  the  directors  of  the  Stanhope 
and  Tyne  Railway),  John  Oyston,  John  Robinson,  and  John  White,  with  Robert  Anderson  as 
hon.  secretary.  In  18:]7  the  Company  purchased  the  banking  business  founded  at  Sunderland 
in  1829  by  Sir  William  Chaytor,  with  a  note  circulation  of  £30,000.  The  Joint  Stock  Bank 
was  apparently  a  prosperous  concern,  the  dividend  on  the  share  capital  never  falling  below 
10  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  it  claimed  to  have  an  accumulated  guarantee  fund  of  £60,000, 
and  possessed  a  note  issue  to  the  value  of  £90,000.  The  utmost  consternation  was  therefore 
created  in  South  Shields  when,  on  October  1,  1847,  the  bank,  whose  subscribed  capital  then 
stood  at  £304,800,  of  which  one  half  was  paid  up,  suspended  payment  *  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining  discounts,*  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  managing  director, 
William  Chapman,  had  absconded.^  The  gross  liabilities  amounted  to  £1,741,572,  and  there 
were  about  500  shareholders.  An  attempt  was  made  to  wind  up  the  bank  voluntarily, 
William  Anderson  and  Errington  Bell,  of  South  Shields,  being  upon  the  committee  appointed 
for  this  purpose,  of  which  William  Woods  was  chairman.  By  August  of  the  following  year, 
the  gross  liabilities  to  other  than  shareholders  had  been  reduced  to  £309,724.  A  proposal  by 
the  National  Provincial  Bank  to  take  over  the  North  and  South  Shields  branches  was  declined, 
the  chairman  declaring  that  if  the  other  branches  had  been  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  two,  which  were  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Robert  Spence  (who  had 
succeeded  to  that  position  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1846),  the  bank  would  never  have 
been  in  its  unfortunate  position.  The  scheme  for  immediate  reconstruction  not  meeting  with 
sufficient  support,  the  North  and  South  Shields  branches  were  reopened  in  August  1848, 
under  the  management  of  Robert  Spence.  The  Sunderland  and  Newcastle  branches,  in  which 
the  principal  loss  had  been  sustained,  were  not  reopened  until  1849,  William  Woods  continuing 
to  act  as  chairman  of  the  bank,  William  Anderson  being  the  South  Shields,  and  Thomas 
Barker  and  Robert  Pow  the  North  Shields  directors.  On  January  8,  1853,  it  was  resolved  to 
wind  up  the  bank  and  form  a  new  company  under  the  Banking  Act,  Robert  AndersoE^of 
South  Shields,  being  appointed  one  of  the  official  managers  to  conduct  the  winding  up.  The 
notes  in  circulation,  then  amounting  to  about  £75,000,  were  gradually  written  off  and 
destroyed  by  the  winding-up  committee.  Difficulties  supervened  to  prevent  the  openii^  of 
the  new  bank,  and  about  the  end  of  1859  the  business  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Woods, 
Parker,  &  Co.,  and  continued  under  the  name  of  Woods'  Bank.  This,  Mr.  Maberley  Phillips 
says,  is  the  only  known  instance,  in  the  North  at  least,  of  the  business  of  a  Joint  Stock  Bftok 
being  taken  over  by  a  private  bank,  the  process  usually  being  reversed.  The  original  partners 
in  the  new  firm  were  William  Woods  (who  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Middle  Dock,  and 
died  July  11,  18G4)  and  Samuel  Parker,  merchants,  of  Newcastle;  Thomas  Barker  aad  John 

*  He  left  the  country,  but  was  arrest ofl  in  1854  at  Lynn,  Norfolk,  to  which  village  he  bad  retimed  incognito  to 

attend  a  inarriape. 
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Dryden,  shipowners,  and  Robert  Pow,  merchant,  of  North  Shields ;  and  William  Ord,  ship- 
owner, Sunderland.  The  bank  carried  on  business  successfully  until  1898,  when  it  was 
amalgamated  with  that  of  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  of  London,  which  about  that  period  absorbed 
so  many  famous  north-country  banks. 

The  Newcastle  Commercial  Joint  Stock  Bank,  founded  in  1836,  had  also  a  branch  and 
a  considerable  connection  in  South  Shields,  a  local  man,  Edward  Twizel  Wawn,  being  a 
director.  It  failed  in  1856  owingr  to  the  defalcations  of  the  notorious  John  Sadlier,  of  the 
Tipperary  Bank  frauds  fame,  who  had  joined  the  directorate  in  the  previous  year. 

Another  bank  which  had  a  considerable  and,  to  the  town,  somewhat  disastrous  connection 
with  South  Shields,  was  the  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Durham,  and  North  and  South  Shields 
District  Bank,  or  as  its  name  was  subsequently  abbreviated,  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
District  Bank,  which  commenced  operations  on  June  1,  1836,  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million, 
John  Twizel  Wawn,  of  South  Shields,  being  one  of  the  directors.  The  bank  took  over  the 
Newcastle  business  of  Jonathan  Backhouse  &  Co.,  and  a  month  after  its  establishment  absorbed 
also  the  branch  banks  of  the  same  firm  at  Sunderland  and  South  Shields.  John  Clay  became 
the  first  manager  of  the  South  Shields  branch,  a  position  he  hold  for  sixteen  years.  In  1839 
the  Northumberland  and  Durham  District  absorbed  the  old  bank  of  Ridley  &  Co.,  in 
Newcastle,  the  premises  now  occupied  as  Lambton's  Bank  being  built  as  its  headquarters. 
Its  capital  was  increased  from  £600,000  to  £1,200,000  about  the  end  of  1847,  and  the  bank 
enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  public.  The  consternation  prevailing  in  South 
Shields  was  indescribable  when,  on  Wednesday,  November  26,  1857,  it  was  officially  announced 
that  the  bank  had  suspended  payment.^  The  liabilities  reached  £2,255,200,  and  the  assets 
were  estimated  at  £1,064,882,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £1,190,318.  There  were  608  depositors 
in  the  bank  in  North  and  South  Shields,  and  their  claims  were  as  under : — 


Deposits 

Current  Accounts    .     .     . 
Total    .     .     . 

1 

1       North  Shields. 

1 

£80,318  18     4 

91,604  15     5 
£171,923  13     9 

South  Shields. 

Total. 

£62,784   11      9 
56,708  19     7 

£143,103  10     1 
148,313  15     0 

£119,493  11      4 

£291,417     5     1 

A  committee  of  four  creditors  from  each  town  was  appointed,  the  South   Shields   members 
being  J.  H.  Smallman,  B.  Smallman,  W.  James,  and  W.  Stout. 

On  the  ruins  of  this  bank  was  founded  that  of  Hawks,  Grey,  Priest  man,  &  CJo.,  the  partners, 
most  of  whom  had  been  large  shareholders  in  the  wrecked  bank,  including  John  Brodric 
Dale,  who  had  been  manager  of  the  South  Shields  branch  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
since  1852.  The  new  bank  commenced  business  on  December  12,  1857,  but  was  discontinued 
in  the  following  May,  its  association  with  the  old  bank  frustrating  it  greatly.  John  Brodric 
Dale,  however,  only  remained  with  the  new  bank  about  a  month,  commencing  business  on 
his  own  account  as  a  banker  in  South  Shields  on  January  14,  1858,  being  strongly  urged 


^  The  District  Bank's  failure  was  due  to  its  having 
financed  the  old  Derwent  Iron  Company  (the  original 
proprietors  of  the  now  prosperous  Consett  Works),  whose 
debt  to  the  bank  amounted  to  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
The  winding  up  was  a  long  and  costly  business,  Chancery 


proceedings  being  commenced  in  which  Shields  creditors 
to  the  amount  of  £200,000  and  Sunderland  creditors  to 
the  amount  of  £425,(XX)  were  represented  by  counsel.  It 
was  not  until  1865  that  the  final  dividend,  making  a  total 
of  19s.  (Jd.  in  the  £,  was  paid. 
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thereto  by  a  number  of  South  Shieldsnien  with  whom  he  had  business  relations.  He  was 
joined  in  partnership  by  John  Harrison  Miller,  of  London,  in  O(?tober  following,  the  style  of  the 
firm  being  Dale,  Miller,  &  Co.,  and  its  head  office  in  King  Street,  South  Shields.  At  the  death 
of -Mr.  Miller  the  firm  became  on  July  IS,  IS'.."),  Dale,  Young,  &  Co.,  Mr.  Dale  being  joined  by 
James  Yr>ung,  the  West  Dock  shipbuilder,  and  Charles  Henry  Green,  of  Newcjistle.  John 
Henry  Dale  was  subsequently  adn)itted  a  partner,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Green  in  187t», 
Henry  Nelson  and  Brodric  Dale  were  also  admitted,  while  Mr.  James  Young's  place  was  in 
ISSl  taken  by  (■.  \V.  Anderson.  Thomas  Nelson  and  C.  Metcalf  Dale  were  subsequently 
admitted  to  the  firm.  The  bank  amalgauuited  with  the  North-Eastern  Bank,  Limited,  on 
July  i>,  18i)2,  when  Mr.  J.  B.  Dale,  the  senior  partner,  joined  the  directorate  of  the  Xorth- 
Eastern,  but  died  in  December  the  same  year. 

Another  outcome  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  District  failure  was  the  founding 
on  March  14,  J.sr.T,  of  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Hodgkin,  Bamett,  Pease,  &  Spence,  in  which 
Robert  Spence,  so  long  connected  with  the  North  and  South  Shields  and  the  Union  Banks, 
was  partner.  From  its  tirst  establishment  the  bank  had  branches  in  North  and  South  Shields. 
The  latter  was  opened  on  July  1,  isr.7,  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  who  had  formerly  been  manager  of 
the  Union  Bank's  branch,  being  the  Hrst  manager.  The  bank  was  on  January  1,  190:J, 
amalgamated  with  Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited.  The  National  Provincial  Bank,  which  was  formed 
in  1S.S:5,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Thomas  Joblin  and  Thomas  Fife  Angus,  both 
citizens  of  Newcastle,  opened  a  branch  in  South  Shields  in  1 848. 

The  present  banks  in  the  town  include  branches  of  Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  the  National 
Provincial  Bank  of  Kngland,  the  North-Eastern  Banking  Couipany  (which  represents  the  old 
bank  of  J.  B.  Dale  &  C-o.),  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Limited  (which  abs()rl)ed  Messrs.  Woods  & 
Co.),  the  York  City  and  County  Bank,  the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  all  having  their 
offices  in  King  Street,  and  Lambton's  Bank  in  Fowler  Street. 

The  South  Shields  and  Neighbourhood  Friendly  Bank  for  Savings  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  established  in  the  country  after  the  passing  of  the  Savings  Bank  Act  of  1817.  Its  forma- 
tion was  determined  upon  at  a  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  on  October  19th  that  year,  and  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  T.  Baker,  then  lecturer  at  St.  Hild's.  Sums  of  Is.  and 
upwards  were  received,  interest  at  4  per  cent,  conmiencing  to  l>e  paid  when  the  amount  on 
deposit  reached  12s.  Od.,  while  £100  in  the  tirst  year  and  £.10  in  any  succeeding  year  was  the 
maximum  allowed  to  be  deposited.  A  long  luidress  to  the  *  labouring  classes  of  South  Shields 
and  neighbourhood'  was  issued,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  such  a  system  of  thrift, 
amongst  r)thers  that  'all  who  join  in  this  plan  are  placed  out  of  the  rank  of  poor,  for  no  one 
need  be  esteemed  poor  who  has  money  saved  and  his  debts  paid.*  The  bank  was  originally 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  was  opened  on  Saturday  evenings  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock; 
the  tirst  managers  were :  Rev.  \V.  Maughan,  Rev.  R.  Harrison,  Rev.  T.  Baker,  R,  Green,  N. 
Fairies.  K.  B.  Roxby,  (1.  T.  Ft)X,  and  Dr.  Thorburn.  The  bank  is  still  in  existence  and  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  occupying  its  own  premises  in  Harrington  Street.  At  the  end  of 
last  financial  year  (November  20,  \W2)  its  total  funds  amounted  to  £215,008,  of  which  £210,276 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Debt  (Commissioners. 

i'rrhaps  in  nothing  is  the  growth  of  tlip  (own  better  illustrated  than  by  the  development  of 
it<  postal  laciliti^'s.  Tntil  comparatively  r«'ccnt  times  these  were  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
character.  A  siiii^lc  room  in  King  Street  hou.sed  the  only  post-oHice  in  the  town,  then 
maiia«4c(l  by  two  sisters,  with  one  letter-carri(^r :  these  comprised  the  Boroughs  postal  staff 
at  thr  tinn:  of  its  incorpnration.     At   almost  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Corporation  in 
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1850  a  memorial  was  adopted  to  the  Postmaster-General,  pointing  out  that  the  mails  from 
London  to  South  Shields  were  conveyed  by  the  Midland  route  and  were  not  due  in  South 
Shields  till  9  a.m.  They  ought  to  be  delivered  by  noon,  but  it  was  sometimes  two  or  three 
o'clock  before  they  were  received  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  as  the  return  mail  was  made 
up  at  ;140  •  P.M.,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  reply  to  letters  by  return  of  post.  The 
mails  to  London  also  travelled  by  the  Midland  route,  being  despatched  at  4  p.m.,  and  not 
reaching  London  until  4.30  a.m.  The  Corporation  prayed  that  the  Great  Northern  route 
might  be  adopted  for  the  mails,  by  which  letters  could  be  delivered  three  hours  earlier,  and 
posted  correspondingly  later.  The  petition  also  pointed  out  that  the  morning  mail  was  often 
delayed  nearly  an  hour  at  Brockley  Whins  through  missing  a  connecting  train  to  South 
Shields,  and  having  to  wait  until  the  next  ordinary  train  from  Newcastle.  After  con- 
siderable delay  the  Great  Northern  route  was  adopted.  When  the  opening  of  the  *new 
cut '  from  Washington  to  Pelaw  diverted  the  main  line  from  passing  through  Brockley 
Whins,  the  mails  were  dropped  at  Pelaw  and  brought  on  from  thence  by  goods  train  and 
later  by  mail  carts.  The  post-office  was  removed  to  a  room  in  the  Old  Parsonage  on 
October  16,  1859,  and  on  the  demolition  of  the  Parsonage  in  the  following  year  another 
office  was  opened  in  the  Market-Place.  The  outdoor  staff  at  that  time  consisted  of  only  two 
letter-carriers. 

The  telegraph  business  was  at  that  period  still  in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  the 
tirst  to  establish  an  office  in  the  town  being  the  old  Electric  Telegraph  Company  in  the  early 
fifties.  The  cost  of  a  twenty-word  telegram  to  London  was  then  5s.,  although  it  could  be  sent 
from  Newcastle  for  3s.  From  March  1,  1855,  the  South  Shields  tariff  was  reduced  to  .Ss.  to 
London,  2s.  Od.  to  Liverpool,  and  2s.  to  Hull.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  the  United  Kingdom 
Telegraph  Company,  who  had  constructed  a  trunk  line  by  Stockton  and  Sunderland  to 
Newcastle,  offered  to  connect  it  to  South  Shields  if  the  £500  capital  requisite  for  the  extension 
was  raised  locally.  This  was  not  done,  and  South  Shields  continued  to  pay  the  old  rate  for 
some  time  afterwards,  although  in  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Newcastle  and  Sunderland 
competition  had  reduced  the  charge  to  Is.  for  twenty  words  any  distance. 

When  the  Government  assumed  control  over  the  telegraph  service  in  1870,  the  old 
premises  in  the  Market-Place  proved  inadequate,  and  the  Post-Office  was  removed  to  the  north 
side  of  Dean  Street,  to  the  building  previously  occupied  as  the  Gazette  Office,  and  still  known  as 
the  Old  Post-Office.  The  new  offices  were  opened  with  some  ceremony  on  May  25th  that  year, 
the  then  Mayor,  Alderman  Strachan,  posting  the  first  letter  to  the  Borough  Member,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stevenson,  informing  him  of  the  event.  On  July  30,  1876,  the  Post-Office  was  once  more 
reuioved,  this  time  to  the  corner  of  Russell  Street  and  Smithy  Street.  The  premises  were, 
however,  hopelessly  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  town,  and  repeated  representations 
were  made  by  both  the  Corporation  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  subject.  It  was  not 
until  1884  that  the  Department  consented  to  build.  Dr.  Legates  house  and  grounds  in  Russell 
Street,  and  part  of  the  old  Phoenix  Works  on  the  south  were  purchased,  the  Corporation  con- 
tributing £2000  towards  the  cost  in  consideration  of  obtaining  part  of  the  land  for  street- 
making  purposes.  A  building  in  the  Queen  Anne  and  Gothic  style,  of  buff  terra-cotta  and 
l)rick  facings,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £5000.  The  building  is  of  four  stories,  the  postal  clerks 
being  located  in  the  basement,  where  also  are  the  battery  and  storage  rooms.  On  the  ground 
floor  is  a  large  office  and  sorting-room,  and  the  postmaster's  rooms.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
instrument  and  telephone  rooms,  and,  above,  the  retiring  rooms  for  the  staff.  The  whole 
building  is  practically  fireproof,  and  was  formally  opened  on  July  7,  1890,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Lamb, 
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one  of  the  Permanent  Secretaries  of  the  Post-OflSce,  and  a  native  of  the  town.  The  Tyne  Dock 
Post-Office  was  opened  in  1884,  in  buildings  erected  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  £1600. 
The  growth  of  postal  work  in  South  Shields  during  the  past  thirty  years  may  be  gauged  from 
the  following  summary  of  the  business  transacted : — 


1870. 


No.  of  Persons  Employed  I     Fully  ...  13 

at  Head  Office      .     .     )     Partially      .  4 

At  Receiving  Offices 4 

No.  of  Receiving  Offices 4 

Pillar  and  Wall  Boxes 5 

Mails  received  and  despatched    ....  45 

Letters  delivered  annually 876,408 

Parcels  annually 29,172 

Letters,  etc.,  registered  annually     .     .     .  ^   1,844 

Telegmms  dealt  with 21,908 

Money  Order  transactions 24,465 

Postal  Order  ,,  

Savings  Bank  „  3,730 

Postage  Stamps  sold      .     .^ <£3,601 

Licences  issued i   734 


1890. 

1900. 

67 

115 

7 

26 

14 

22 

10 

17 

34 

36 

178 

204 

2,518,048 

3,958,240 

78,988 

95,108 

9,912 

13,793 

182,937 

287,953 

22,758 

24,239 

79,379 

118,376 

11,689 

17,410 

£8,680 

£10,583 

1,158 

1,273 

Although  South  Shields  does  not  at  present  possess  an  active  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
several  such  institutions  have  existed.  The  first  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  established 
at  a  public  meeting,  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  December  5,  1839,  at  which  Greorge  Fyler,  a 
London  barrister,  who  stood  as  the  shipowners*  candidate  at  the  following  election,  was  present, 
and  deUvered  an  address  in  support  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  body.  James  Mather  was 
appointed  its  secretary,  and  meetings  were  held  for  some  time ;  but  apparently  it  dropped  out  of 
existence  soon  after  the  election  of  1841.  On  June  1,  1853,  the  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  and 
Shields  Chamber  was  established.  The  inclusion  of  Shields  in  its  scope  was  largely  due  to 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  who  urged  that  this  would  be  one  way  of  promoting  the  unity  of  the 
Tyneside  communities,  then  much  at  variance  owing  to  the  Tyne  Commission  struggle.  The 
Chamber,  however,  was  not  markedly  successful.  The  South  Shields  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  formed  at  a  public  meeting  of  manufacturers,  shipowners,  merchants,  and  traders,  held  in 
the  Town  Hall  on  November  r>,  18G1,  the  Mayor,  Alderman  R.  Wallis,  presiding.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  it  was  decided  to  estabUsh  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  similar 
lines  to  those  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  Newcastle.  Mr,  J.  C.  Stevenson  was  elected 
president :  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  treasurer ;  and  Messrs.  Joseph  Mason  Moore  and  Solomon  Suther- 
land, hon.  secretaries.  The  first  action  of  the  new  Chamber  was  to  approach  the  Tyne  Com- 
mission in  reference  to  the  Trinity  House  regulations  compelHng  vessels  to  take  river  as  well  as 
sea  pilots  when  going  to  or  from  the  docks.  By  its  first  annual  meeting,  on  January  28,  18fi3, 
the  Chamber  had  sixty-four  members.  Subsequently,  however,  it  sank  into  a  moribund 
condition.  It  was  resuscitated  in  1871  at  a  public  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose,  and 
presided  over  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  E.  Moore.  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson  was  elected  president;  Mr. 
J.  B.  Dale  and  Mr.  Robinson,  vice-presidents ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Beverley,  secretary.  From  1871  to 
187<>  meetings  were  regularly  held.  The  Chamber  took  an  active  part  in  the  Merchmt 
Shippini(  Acts  Auiendment  Bill,  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  discharge  of  duty-free 
cargoes,  the  adjustment  of  towage  rates  on  the  Tjme,  the  promotion  of  the  Coble  Dene  Dodk 
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Bill,  improved  post-office  accommodation,  and  increased  railway  facilities.  In  June  1877  it 
was  agreed  that  meetings  should  only  be  held  as  circumstances  required.  The  Chamber  was 
reorganised  on  November  14,  1883,  with  Mr.  Stevenson  as  president  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Beverley  as 
secretary,  and  for  some  time  rendered  good  service  to  the  town,  taking  an  especially  active  part 
in  the  long  negotiations  upon  the  Shipping  Bill  introduced  in  the  following  year  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  chamber  has  now,  however,  ceased 
to  exist. 

The  Borough  has  had  its  crop  of  local  newspapers,  beginning  with  the  Shields  Monthly 
Mirror,  common  both  to  North  and  South  Shields,  first  published  on  June  1,  1819,  but  soon 
after  discontinued.  The  Shields  Albion,  published  on  August  4,  1831,  by  B.  G.  Sharp  &  Co., 
printers  (whose  office  in  Dean  Street  was  where  the  Neptune  Inn  now  stands),  never  reached  a 
second  issue.  The  famous  Port  of  Tyne  Pilot  and  Durham  and  Northumberland  Courier  was 
first  published  on  April  19, 1839.  It  was  foimded  by  Dr.  David  Ross  Lietch,  brother  of  the  first 
Town  Clerk  of  Tynemouth,  chiefly  in  order  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  the  Tyne. 
Over  the  signature,  *A  faithful  son  of  Father  Tyne,*  Dr.  Lietch  vigorously  advocated  in  its 
columns  the  enfranchisement  of  the  river  from  the  control  of  Newcastle.  Its  last  editor  was  Mr. 
John  Connon;  but,  although  ably  conducted,  it  was  not  financially  successful,  and  was  dis- 
continued on  December  30,  1842.  The  TyTie  Courier  was  commenced  as  a  monthly  publication 
on  February  4,  1842,  but  did  not  long  survive. 

The  North  and  South  Shields  Gazette  was  established  on  February  24, 1849,  as  a  weekly  news- 
paper. It  owed  its  inception  to  the  Rev.  John  Duncan,  Presbyterian  minister  at  North  Shields, 
the  first  editor ;  while  its  owners  were  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  of  the  Jarrow  Chemical  Works, 
and  Mr.  MClintock,  the  former  eventually  becoming  sole  proprietor.  The  original  price  of  the 
four-page  journal  was  4Jd.,  afterwards  reduced  to  3Jd.  When  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers 
was  removed  the  Gazette  immediately  issued  a  daily  telegraphic  edition,  the  first  number  being 
published  on  Monday,  July  2,  1855.  It  was  originally  a  single  quarto  sheet,  usually  printed 
only  on  one  side,  and  sold  at  Id.  In  case  of  important  meetings,  etc.,  both  sides  of  the  sheet 
would  be  printed.  It  was  repeatedly  increased  in  size,  and  eventually,  on  January  2,  1864,  was 
enlarged  to  four  pages  and  the  price  reduced  to  id.  The  Gazette  is  the  oldest  existing  evening 
paper  in  the  Provinces,  and  is  owned  by  the  Northern  Press  and  Engineering  Company,  Limited, 
who  also  carry  on  a  unique  development  of  local  engineering  at  their  works  in  Cornwallis  and 
Coronation  Streets.  This  consists  in  the  building  of  fast  web-printing  machines  for  newspaper 
production,  the  works  being  the  first  in  the  world  at  which  four-reel  machines — printing, 
folding,  and  completing  at  one  operation  newspapers  of  any  size  from  four  to  thirty-two  pages — 
were  constructed,  the  machines  being  all  manufactured  under  Mr.  R.  C.  Annand's  patents. 

Amongst  other  Shields  papers  must  be  numbered  the  South  Shields  Monthly  Register, 
established  August  1,  1860,  the  Shields  Fly  sheet,  published  by  William  Dagleas  Learmont,  of 
King  Street,  from  October  27,  1871,  until  March  8,  1875,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  Shields 
Despatch,  issued  by  the  same  publisher.  The  latter  was  issued  as  a  daily  for  a  short  time,  and 
afterwards  as  a  weekly  paper,  but  has  long  been  extinct.  The  Shields  Standard  commenced 
publication  on  March  15,  1880,  but  was  only  issued  for  a  short  time.  The  Northern 
Weekly  Leader  was  established  at  South  Shields  on  February  9,  1884,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Newcastle.  The  Free  Press,  the  only  newspaper  except  the  Gazette  now  produced  in 
the  Borough,  was  established  by  Mr.  Robert  Simpson  in  1890. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  four  staple  industries  of  the  town  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  nineteenth   century — salt-making,  the  glass  and  chemical   manufactures,  and 
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wood  shipbuilding — are  now  all  practically  non-existent,  while  some  subsidiary  industries 
have  also  disappeared,  chief  amongst  them  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  soap.  The 
Tyne  or  South  Shields  Pottery  was  established  in  Waterloo  Vale  about  1830,  by  a  Mr. 
Robertson,  from  whom,  about  eleven  years  later,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Arm- 
strong. He  continued  the  works  for  thirty  years,  enlarging  them  during  that  period.  In 
1871  they  were  purchased  by  Messrs.  Isaac  Fell  and  George  S.  Young,  who  continued  the 
trade  for  several  years  under  the  style  of  Messrs.  Isaac  Fell  &  Co.  The  class  of  goods 
manufactured  were  '  Sunderland '  and  '  Brown '  wares,  of  which  large  quantities  were  shipped 
to  the  Continent  and  supplied  to  London  and  the  home  markets.  The  earthenware  was  manu- 
factured from  the  common  brick  clay  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  after  drying  was  lined  inside 
with  white  slip,  and  glazed  with  lead  and  glaze.  The  Tyne  Pottery  was  in  its  day  the  largest 
in  the  district,  except  the  works  of  Messrs.  Harwood,  at  Stockton,  for  this  kind  of  potter}'. 
It  has,  however,  been  closed  and  dismantled  for  some  years.  There  were  two  or  three  soap- 
works  in  the  Borough  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  principal  being  Messrs.  AUon  & 
Patterson's,  which  stood  on  ground  now  covered  by  the  gasworks.  Red  paint  factories  existed 
at  the  Lawe  and  where  Edward's  Dock  was  afterwards  made.  In  the  early  eighties  the 
Papyrus  Fibre  Company  was  established  for  the  preparation  of  *  half  stuff'  for  paperroaking,  its 
works  being  in  Claypath  Lane,  and  its  supply  of  chemicals  being  received  by  a  line  of  pipes  from 
the  Westoe  Soda  Works.  The  firm  was  converted  into  a  Limited  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
£20,000  in  £5  shares,  in  1884,  but  was  soon  discontinued.  About  the  same  time  a  small  works 
was  established  at  High  Shields  for  the  preparation  of  compressed  lime  cartridges  for  blasting 
purposes.  The  Mica  Grease  Company,  whose  speciality  is  the  preparation  of  lubricants  for 
steamship  machinery,  has  its  works  off  Westoe  Road,  and  there  is  a  manufactory  of  anti- 
fouling  composition  for  ships'  bottoms  in  Dean  Lane. 

Another  almost  extinct  industry  (a  few  salmon  fishers  only  remain)  is  fishing,  originally 
and  for  centuries  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Shields.^  Even  down 
to  the  middle  of  last  century  the  eastern  part  of  the  Low  Street  was  almost  entirely  inhabited 
by  fishermen,  mostly  owning  their  own  cobles,  following  the  herring  in  the  local  waters  in 
summer,  and  occupying  themselves  at  other  times  in  line-fishing.  Now  hardly  one  remains. 
The  first  local  Deep  Sea  Fishing  Company,  the  Northuuiberland  and  Durham,  was  formed 
at  Shields  in  April  1857,  and  commenced  operations  with  two  schooners,  landing  its  fish  chiefly 
at  the  Mill  Dam  Quay,  and  the  New  Quay,  North  Shields.  The  Company  appears  to  have  done 
fairly  well  until  the  introduction  of  trawling  on  the  coast.  This  latter  form  of  fishing  was 
first  adopted  at  Brixham  and  Torbay  in  Devonshire.  Finding  the  fish  there  growing  scarcer 
after  a  while,  a  Brixham  trawler  settled  at  Hull  in  the  late  fifties,  and  began  to  trawl  on  the 
Dogger  Bank  with  great  success.  Others  followed  rapidly,  and  by  1860  inshore  trawling  had 
commenced  off  the  Tyne,  despite  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  local  fishermen.  Those  at 
Whitburn,  in  particular,  raised  a  fund  to  oppose  trawling,  while  the  Tyne  Commissioners, 
the  Tynemouth  Corporation,  and  a  public  meeting  at  CuUercoats  petitioned  against  the 
practice  being  allowed.      The  opposition  proved  useless.      By   1863  there  were  200  trawlers 

'  The  Tvne  was  famous  as  a  siilmon  river  from  the  very  document  has  1)(h»ii  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  not  so  remark- 
earliest  (lays,  and  the  legend  as  to  apprentices  stipulating  able  when  the  large  hauls  of  salmon  which  used  to  be  made 
that  they  >hould  not  Ik*  riM^uired  to  eat  that  luscious  fish  in  the  harbour  are  remembered.  As  many  as  149  large  Mi 
more  than  twice  a  we<-k  was  no  myth.  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  were  taken  in  one  draught  near  Shields  Bar  on  Jane  t9» 
a  South  Shiilds  shi|K.wner.  came  into  possession  a  few  1765,  while  266  were  taken  at  one  draught  at  the  Low 
years  ago  of  an  indenture  belonging  the  late  Mr.  John  Lights  fishery  on  June  9,  1775. 
Camaby   containing   thai    stipulation.     Unfortunately  the 
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plying  out  of  the  Humber  ports.  The  Tyne- fishermen,  recognising  that  it  was  useless  to 
oppose  the  new  system,  themselves  began  to  adopt  it,  and  soon  a  hirge  fleet  of  trawlers  were 
fishing  out  of  the  river.  North  Shields  was  prompt  to  cater  for  the  new  industry  by  the 
erection  of  a  fish  quay.  A  movement  in  favour  of  a  like  provision  at  South  Shields  was  also 
carried  on  for  some  years  without  success,  and  the  fishing  trade  has  in  consequence  largely 
migrated  to  the  north  side.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1878  that  the  first  steam  trawler 
was  built  at  South  Shields  for  local  use. 

In  the  early  sixties  the  question  of  the  salmon  fisheries  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  in 
which  South  Shields  was  keenly  interested,  also  came  to  the  front.  So  far  back  as  1842  an 
Act  of  Parliament  had  been  obtained  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  in  the  river,  enabling  the 
riparian  owners  to  appoint  water  bailiflfs,  to  prosecute  poachers,  etc.  This  Act  was  repealed  in 
1861,  when  tlie  riparian  owners  who  lived  above  the  estuary  formed  themselves  into  a 
voluntary  association  for  the  protection  of  the  salmon  in  their  private  waters,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Salmon  Fishery  Act  of  18G1,  and  taxed  themselves  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
work.  In  18(3o  they  resolved  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  over  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Tyne, 
and  also  over  the  coast  from  the  Wansbeck  to  the  Wear.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  passing 
of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Act  of  that  year  to  appoint  a  Fishery  Board,  partly  elected  and  partly 
nominated,  for  the  fishery  district  of  the  River  Tyne,  which  included  '  so  much  of  the  river 
and  its  tributaries  as  are  within  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  and 
Newcastle,  and  also  the  estuary  and  so  much  of  the  coast  as  lies  between  Souter  Point  on  the 
south  and  Crag  Point  on  the  north,  and  all  rivers  flowing  into  the  sea  between  these  points.* 
The  first  Tyne  Fishery  Board  was  formed  on  May  1,  1860.  The  Board  early  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  legislation  in  order  to  preserve  the  salmon  of  the  river  from  destruction  by  over  fishing. 
The  means  they  adopted  to  this  end  were:  by  enforcing  a  close  time  between  September  1st 
and  April  1st  annually,  and  also  between  noon  on  Saturday  and  Monday  morning  weekly;  by 
leasing  in  187:*)  certain  private  fisheries  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  one  on  the  north  side 
belonging  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  another  on  the  south  belonging  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  as  the  successors  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  and  by  creating  a  *  salmon  play- 
ground '  or  prohibited  area,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  within  which  no  fishing  was 
allowed.  This  latter  proposal  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  South  Shields  fishermen,  as 
depriving  them  of  their  best  fishing  ground.  In  April  1874  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  and 
Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  held  an  inquiry  at  Newcastle  into  the  proposed  bye-law  of  the 
Fishery  Board  for  creating  a  salmon  playground  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  nets  within 
half  a  mile  seaward,  southward,  and  northward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  The  fishermen 
appeared  by  Counsel  to  oppose  the  bye-law.  The  Commissioners  in  their  report  held  that 
the  fishing  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  harbour  had  seriously  injured  the  river  fisheries  and 
decreased  the  sto(.*k  of  spawn.  They  reported  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  new  bye-law, 
although  it  was  improperly  drawn.  A  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  to 
legalise  the  proposed  bye-law,  and  was  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson  on  behalf 
of  the  South  Shields  fishermen.  Several  of  his  amendments  were  adopted,  and  as  the  Bill 
left  the  House  it  limited  the  playground  to  300  yards  from  the  pier-head.  Its  limits  were 
defined  as  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Sharpness  Point,  Tynemouth,  to  the  Trow  Rocks, 
beacons  being  placed  on  these  points  as  a  guide  to  the  fishermen.  The  playground  proved 
of  very  doubtful  value,  while  the  enforcement  of  the  bye-law  creating  it  gave  rise  to  constant 
friction  between  the  Fishery  Board  and  the  fishermen,  many  of  the  latter  being  fined  or 
imprisoned,  and  their  nets  confiscated,  for  fishing  within  the  limits  of  the  playground,  an 
3  F 
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offence  which  the  men  alleged  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  avoid  at  night  when  the 
mark-posts  were  invisible,  and  the  set  of  the  tide  drifted  their  nets  across  *the  imaginary 
line/ 

In  189!)  the  Fishery  Board's  lease  of  the  two  fisheries  at  the  entrance  to  the  river 
expired.  That  on  the  south  side — one  of  the  ancient  fisheries  belonging  the  Church,  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  history — was  leased  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners to  Jesse  Ewan  and  others,  the  fishery  being  defined  in  the  lease  as  *  lying 
between  the  Corn  Mill  or  Mill  Darn  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Tyne  on  the  west,  and 
the  bar  or  entrance  to  the  river  Tyne  on  the  east.'  The  bar,  owing  to  river  improve- 
ments, had  of  course  disappeared.  The  lessees  of  the  fishery,  however,  claimed  that  it 
formerly  extended  from  where  the  Groyne  now  stands  at  the  north  end  of  the  Herd  Sand 
to  the  Trow  Rocks,  thus  enclosing  the  old  channel  known  as  the  Wheel,  which  skirted 
the  shore  at  this  point.  The  fishermen  resisted  this  definition,  and  various  prosecutions 
and  legal  proceedings  followed.  The  lessees  in  1900  proceeded  to  seize  the  nets  of  the 
fishermen  found  fishing  within  the  area  they  claimed,  and  in  consequence  of  the  resultant 
fracas  one  of  the  gunboats  engaged  in  fishery  protection  duty  was  sent  down  by  the 
Admiralty  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  disputed  area.  The  Fishery  Board  in  the  same  year 
proposed  to  buy  up  and  extinguish  the  ancient  fishery  rights,  and  agreed  to  purchase  the 
fishery  for  £750,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  declined  to  permit  that  sum  to  be  paid  from  the 
Board's  funds  until  the  owners  or  lessees  of  the  private  fishery  had  established  their  title 
thereto. 

Eventually  the  question  of  the  boundary  was  fought  out  in  an  action  heard  at  Northum- 
berland Assizes  on  February  19  and  20,  1902,  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  in  which 
Philip  Taylor  and  John  Brunton,  fishermen,  sued  Ewan  and  another  for  damages  for  the 
seizure  of  their  nets  on  August  2,  1900,  while  fishing  on  the  south  or  seaward  side  of 
the  South  Pier,  and  therefore,  as  plaintiffs  contended,  outside  the  line  of  the  old  bar.  After 
hearing  evidence  on  both  sides  as  to  the  position  of  the  ancient  bar,  the  jury  found  that 
defendants'  right  extended  from  the  Corn  Mill  or  Mill  Dam  to  the  bar  only,  and  that  the  bar 
extended  from  the  Spanish  Battery  at  Tynemouth  to  the  Herd  end  of  the  Herd  Sand,  South 
Shields,  and  therefore  that  plaintiffs  were  fishing  outside  the  limits  of  the  ancient  fishery 
when  the  seizure  was  made.  Judgment  was  accordingly  given  for  plaintiffs,  with  costs.  The 
ancient  fishery  was  thereafter  acquired  by  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Fishery  Board, 
and  by  him  transferred  as  a  gift  to  that  body.  It  was  thereupon  proposed  to  re-establish  the 
salmon  playground,  the  bye-law  in  regard  to  which  had  been  rescinded  when  the  claim  to  a 
private  fishery  over  part  of  its  area  was  set  up,  but  the  fishermen  strongly  opposed  this 
step,  and  demanded  an  official  inquiry. 
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VII.— GENERAL. 


EDUCATION. 

The  modern  Borough  is  well  to  the  fore  in  educational  matters,  possessing  as  it  does  some  of 
the  finest  and  best  equipped  public  elementary  schools  in  the  North.  The  condition  of  things 
to-day,  indeed,  contrasts  widely  with  that  reported  by  the  Curate  of  St.  Hild's  in  17:>4,  when 
he  informed  his  Ordinary  that  *  we  have  no  charity  school.  There  are  2  private  ones  wherein 
is  taught  reading  &  writing,  ye  scholars  instructed  in  ye  principles  of  ye  Xtain  religion,  & 
brought  regularly  to  ye  Church ;  ye  masters  are  Mr.  John  Gofton  and  Mr.  Anthoney  Lockey.* 
Not  long  after  the  date  of  this  report  the  first  step  towards  the  provision  of  a  public  school  was 
made.  Christopher  Maughan,  by  his  will,  bearing  date  March  13,  1749,^  directed  that  after  the 
decease  of  his  nephew,  William  Maughan,  £100  and  the  interest  thereof  might  be  applied 
towards  the  propagating  of  a  free  school  in  South  Shields,  for  the  education  of  such  poor 
children  as  his  trustees  should  think  proper  to  send  thereto.  He  also  gave  to  his  sister, 
Elizabeth  Davidson,  the  rents  and  profits  of  his  Jiouses  during  her  life,  and  after  her  decease 
he  desired  that  the  same  might  be  sold,  and  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  thereof  applied 
to  the  same  purpose.  Ann  Aubone,  who  died  about  17(50,'^  by  her  will  directed  her  executors 
to  pay  the  suiu  of  £100  towards  founding  and  supporting  a  Charity  School  in  South  Shields  for 
the  education  of  poor  children,  provided  that  such  school  should  at  any  time  within  seven 
years  after  her  death  be  set  on  foot  and  established,  either  by  public  subscription  or  otherwise. 

By  the  aid  of  these  legacies  and  various  donations  and  benefactions,  including  £100  from 
Lord  Crewe's  trustees,  £100  from  Henry  Wilkins(m,  £20  from  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  S.  Dennis, 
and  £100  subsequently  bequeathed  by  Lockwood  Broderick,  making  a  total  of  £800,  a  Charity 
School  was  opened  on  October  20,  1769,^  in  a  private  building  rented  at  £5  a  year,  with  sixteen 
scholars.  Two  years  later  the  school  was  transferred  to  the  Town  Hall,  while  in  the  following 
y(3ar  (1772),  under  date  April  24th,  a  code  of  rules  was  drawn  up  for  the  management  of  the 
school.  The  master  was  to  receive  £25  a  year,  and  in  return  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and 
the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  He  was  also  to  take  the  children  to  Church  on  Sunday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  mornings.  The  school  was  to  accommodate  forty  children — thirty  boys 
and  ten  girls — to  be  admitted,  on  the  nomination  of  subscribers,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twelve,  with  the  addition  of  two  children  chosen  by  the  overseers  from  those  in  the  Poorhouse. 
No  child  was  to  remain  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  If  the  parents  were  too  poor  to  buy 
bocjks  and  other  school  material,  the  subscriber  nominating  the  child  was  to  provide  these 
requisites.  In  1778  the  school  was  enlarged  to  consist  of  forty  boys  and  ten  girls,  with  two 
boys  and  two  girls  in  addition  from  the  Poorhouse ;  while,  in  addition  to  the  master,  a 
mistress  was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £8  8s.  a  year  to  teach  the  girls,  their  curriculum 
including  reading,  writing,  and  needlework. 

The  first  Charity  School  building  was  erected  at  the  Alum  House  Ham,  close  to  the 

^  Mackenzie,  Hist.  Durham,  1834,  i.  35.  ^  ibid.  '  Proc.  S.A,  Newe,  x.  194. 
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Penny  Ferry  Landing  of  to-day,  in  1783,  on  land  leased  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham.  The  actual  site  is  indicated  by  a  stone  bearing  the  name  of  the  school  and  of 
its  first  trustees — John  Wallis,  of  Simonside,  J.  Thompson,  Robert  Readhead,  and  Jasper 
Dixon — which  retains  its  original  position  in  the  wall  of  the  old  building,  now  in  the 
interior  of  No.  1  Tync  Street.  The  building  cost  £130  and  was  two  stories  in  height^ 
the  ground  Hoor  being  used  for  a  girls'  school  and  the  first  floor  for  a  boys*  school. 
New  rules  were  drawn  up  for  its  regulation.  The  management  of  the  school  was  vested 
in  the  incumbent  of  the  chapelry  for  the  time  being  and  four  other  persons  appointed 
by  the  subscribers.  The  children  educated  were  nominated  by  the  trustees,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  original  subscribers  or  their  representatives,  orphans  being  always  pre- 
ferred. In  addition  to  the  curriculum  before  mentioned  the  children  were  to  be  taught 
the  Church  catechism  '  and  no  other/  and  were  to  repeat  on  Monday  mornings  the  collect 
for  the  week  and  the  text  of  the  sermon  on  Sunday.  The  school  was  to  be  open  everj' 
day  throughout  the  year  except  Sunday,  and  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  and 
any  child  absent  more  than  one  day  without  leave  was  to  be  dismissed,  but  special  leave 
was  to  be  given  for  gleaning  in  harvest.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  douiestic  acquirements  by  the  girls.  In  1792  it  was  resolved  that  the  materials  for 
sewing  and  knitting  be  [)rovided  from  the  school  funds,  and  the  garments  made  therefrom 
be  distributed  amongst  the  school  children  in  winter.  Singing  was  also  taught,  amongst 
the  teachers  specially  engaged  for  this  purpose  being  Willie  Wouldhave,  who  held  the 
ottice  from  179o  till  1808. 

Part  of  the  ^income  of  the  school  was  derived  from  an  annual  sermon  preached  in  St 
Hild's,  which  in  178(3  realised  £20  Os.  8Jd.,  Messrs.  Meredith  and  Elsden  having  been  en- 
gaged at  a  cost  of  £2  12s.  9d.,  including  expenses,  to  'perform  an  anthem.'  About  1792* 
Ralph  Readhead  bequeathed,  for  the  use  of  the  school,  £400  three  per  cent,  consols.  The 
trustees  were  obliged  to  institute  proceedings  against  his  executors  for  the  payment  of  this 
legacy  ;  and  it  was  some  years  before  the  stock  was  handed  over,  the  dividends  which 
had  accrued  being  absorbed  in  legal  expenses.  By  1797 — before  this  legacy  was  received 
— the  funds  in  hand  sufficed  for  the  purchase  of  £2004  15s.  5d.  three  per  cent,  consols, 
which  were  invested  in  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Wallis,  Nicholas  Fairies,  Henry 
Mabon,  and  Isaac  Cookson.  Margaret  Glazonby,  widow,  by  her  will  bearing  date  March 
21,  1810,2  bequeathed  £200  in  trust;  the  yearly  produce  to  be  devoted  towards  the 
'  educating  and  cloathing '  of  poor  children  belonging  to  the  Charity  School  of  South 
Shields.  Messrs.  G.  T.  Fox,  Jos.  Bulmer,  James  Kirkley,  Jeremiah  Archer,  and  Chris- 
topher Bainbridge  were,  in  May  l81o,  elected  the  first  Glazonby  Trustees,  and  the  legacy 
was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  £o75  three  per  cent,  consols.  For  many  years  the  trustees 
considered  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  select  any  number  of  children  to  be  clothed, 
but  that  they  were  bound,  whenever  they  applied  any  portion  of  the  income  in  clothing, 
to  sui)ply  the  whole  school.  Hence  the  distributions  were  only  made  when  the  accumu- 
lated  dividends  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  endowment  of  the  school  was  further 
increased  in  February  1821,  when  Joseph  Ogle,  of  South  Shields,  bequeathed  £100  Navy 
five  p<T  cents,  for  its  use. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  school  was  reorganised  on  the  Madras  or  Bell 
system,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  third  story,  part  of  which  was  used  as  apart- 
ments for  the  schoolmistress,  and  the  remainder  let  as  a  public  library,  on  condition  that 

'    Mackenzie,  Durham,  i.  .'J5.  *  IHdU 
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if  at  any  time  the  society  should  break  up,  the  books  should  become  the  property  of  the 
school.  For  many  years  Nicholas  Fairies,  the  magistrate  afterwards  murdered  at*  Jarrow 
Slake,  was  treasurer  of  the  school.  On  his  failure  in  business  in  1812,  he  held  a  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  school  of  £216  14s.  5d.,  and  signed  a  memorandum  in  the  books, 
declaring  that  he  would  be  personally  liable  for  the  debt.  It  was  repaid  by  instalments, 
and  upon  the  ultimate  settlement  of  Mr.  Fairies*  accounts  in  1829,  his  repayments  were 
found  to  have  exceeded  the  money  for  which  he  was  originally  accountable.  Mr.  G.  T.  Fox 
was  afterwards  for  many  years  treasurer.  The  old  premises  proving  inadequate,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building  in  Coronation  Street  was  commenced  in  August  1848,  a  grant  of 
£182  18s.  being  made  by  the  Privy  Council  towards  the  cost.  The  building,  which  stood 
opposite  to  the  south  entrance  of  the  Churchyard,  was  two  stories  in  height,  but  contained 
only  provision  for  boys  and  girls.  In  1867  the  Dean  and  Chapter  granted  a  site  in  Oyston 
Street  for  the  erection  of  an  Infants*  School,  which  was  opened  on  January  12,  1870. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Tyne  Plate  Glass  Company,  who  had  acquired  the  land  adjoining 
the  old  school  for  the  erection  of  their  glass-polishing  works,  and  required  its  site  also, 
in  consideration  of  the  school  premises  being  conveyed  to  them,  erected  the  present  boys' 
and  girls'  departments  adjoining  the  Infants'  School  in  Oyston  Street,  and  now  known  as 
St.  Hild's  Schools.     They  still  enjoy  the  endowment  of  the  old  school. 

The  second  Public  School  in  the  town  was  another  Church  institution,  long  held  in 
the  building  known  as  Fowler  Street  Chapel,  which  site  is  now  occupied  by  St.  Thomas' 
Church.  By  indenture,  bearing  date  August  11,  1817,  the  Rev.  William  Maughan  sold 
for  £200  to  the  Right  Rev.  James,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Dean  of  Durham,  the 
Rev.  R.  G.  Bowyer,  and  two  others,  prebendaries  of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Durham,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Prosser  and  D.  Durell,  trustees  under  the  will  of  Lord  Crewe,  the  Rev.  R. 
Gray,  D.D.,  and  Thomas  Baker,  trustees  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the 
Rev.  Richard  Wallis  and  three  others,  trustees  nominated  by  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Shields  and  Westoe,  '  a  parcel  of  ground  (part  of  Fowler's  Close)  in  the  township  of  Westoe, 
cont'aining  about  :'/,)  yards  square,  with  the  building  thereon  erected,  upon  trust,  to  permit 
the  said  building  to  be  used  as  a  schoolhouse  for  the  religious  and  virtuous  education  of 
poor  children  within  the  Chapelry  of  St.  Hild,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  for  training  them  up  in  the  habits 
of  industry,  and  qualifying  them  for  useful  occupations  in  life;  and  also  to  permit 
the  same,  when  it  shall  be  duly  consecrated,  to  be  used  as  a  chapel  for  divine  ser- 
vice, according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.'  The  trustees  were  to  have  the 
appointment  of  master  and  mistress,  who  must  be  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
£200  towards  the  erection  of  the  building  was  given  by  the  National  School  Society. 
The  school  was  '  organised  upon  Dr.  Bell's  National  System,'  William  Haswell,  afterwards 
for  nearly  half  a  century  the  famous  *Maister'  of  the  North  Shields  Jubilee  Schools,  en- 
tering himself  as  a  pupil  teacher  in  the  Westoe  Lane  School  in  order  to  master  the  details 
of  the  system.     The  school  has  long  been  closed. 

The  third  Church  of  England  Schools  in  the  Borough  were  those  of  Holy  Trinity, 
opened  February  2i),  18:3().  They  were  erected  with  the  aid  of  a  Government  grant  of 
£200,  and  a  vote  of  £100  from  Bishop  Barrington's  Charity.  The  fees  were  Id.  and  2d. 
per  week,  'including  both  week-day  and  Sabbath  instruction.'  A  few  years  later  a  class- 
room and  porch  were  added,  an  additional  building  grant  of  £96  10s.  being  obtained,  the 
whole   affording   accommodation  for  330  boys  and  girls.      The  Infants'  School  was  opened 
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ia  Academy  Hill  Chapel  on  May  28,  1853.  The  schools  were  considerably  enlarged  in 
1874,  and  an  infants*  school  added  two  years  later,  while  a  new  girls'  school  was  built  in 
1887,  and  extended  about  four  years  later.  St.  Stephen's  National  Schools  in  Mile  End  Road 
were  erected  in  1 852-3,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1500  exclusive  of  the  site  of  half  an  acre,  which 
was  given  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  who  gave  £150  in  addition  to  the  building 
fund.  A  building  grant  of  £568  5s.  was  received  from  the  Privy  Council  The  National 
School  Society  gave  £160,  the  Newcastle  Trinity  House  50  guineas,  Durham  University, 
London  Trinity  House,  and  Bishop  Harrington's  Trustees  each  £50.  The  schools  had  accom- 
modation for  600  children,  boys,  girls,  and  infants  in  separate  departments,  and  were  opened 
on  May  23,  1853,  when  415  children  were  entered. 

The  first  Public  School,  other  than  Church  of  England,  established  in  the  town  had 
its  origin  in  'a  meeting  of  those  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  an  infant  school  for 
the  middle  and  upper  classes'  held  in  the  Seamen's  Hall  in  December  1833,  the  school  being 
opened  in  April  1834  by  Mr.  Richard  Howse,  who  conducted  it  for  many  years.  The  Insti- 
tution long  known  as  the  Union  British  School  was  the  outcome  of  an  effort  to  provide  more 
adequately  for  the  educational  needs  of  the  town,  which  took  shape  in  the  spring  of  1834,  at 
a  meeting  in  the  Congregational  Church,  Wallis  Street,  Richard  Shortridge  presiding.  It 
was  then  stated  that  there  were  1200  to  1400  children  running  about  the  streets  of  the 
town  absolutely  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  education,  Moreover,  in  the  existing  Church 
Schools  all  the  scholars  were  trained  in  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  it  was  imperative  on  them  to  also  attend  Church  on  the  Sabbath,  irrespective  of  their 
parents'  creed.  The  meeting  decided  to  establish  schools  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Lancaster  and  followed  in  the  British  schools,  *  and  on  such  principles  of  a  religious  nature 
that  all  persons  holding  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  can  conscientiously  unite 
in.'  All  children  attending  school  were  also  required  to  attend  the  place  of  worship 
which  their  parents  or  guardians  respectively  might  belong  to  or  select.  The  fees  for 
children  of  five  years  and  upwards  were  fixed  at  Id.  per  week.  The  Committee  formed 
included  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  Robert  Ingham,  M.P.  (a  friend  and  supporter 
of  the  school  to  the  day  of  his  death),  being  president;  Dr.  Winterbottora  and  Richard 
Shortridge,  vice-presidents ;  Joseph  Hargreave,  treasurer ;  while  the  members  included 
C.  Wawn,  R.  Anderson,  J.  Toshach,  Thomas  Salmon,  J.  Imeary,  W.  Wilson,  Terrot  Glover, 
M.  Hutchinson,  Joseph  Reed,  C.  A.  Wawn,  W.  Carr,  J.  W.  Lamb,  the  Revs.  Henry 
Lawson,  T.  McC'reath,  S.  Blair,  R.  Gillon,  S.  Tapscott,  C.  Robson,  Geo.  Brown,  Hodgson 
Casson,  etc. 

The  school  opened  in  temporary  premises  on  August  1,  1834,  but  the  erection  of 
a  permanent  building  was  at  once  set  about,  with  the  aid  of  a  building  grant  of  £225 
from  the  Privy  Council.  The  site  originally  selected  was  in  Oyston  Street,  the  foundation- 
stone  being  laid  at  the  unfashionable  hour  of  0  a.m.  on  August  21,  1834.  The  building 
when  partially  completed,  however,  was  blown  down  in  a  gale,  and  a  site  in  Garden 
Walk  (now  Waterloo  \'alc)  was  then  selected.  From  1834  to  1853  the  Union  British  was 
carried  on  with  varying  fortunes  under  several  different  teachers,  the  last  of  whom  was 
Abraham  Seaton.  The  school  encountered  many  difficulties  in  its  early  days,  and 
shortly  liefore  the  Incorporation  of  the  Borough  was  cmly  saved  from  extinction  by  the 
generosity  of  three  gentlemen,  all  Churchmen,  who  advanced  the  amount  necessary  to 
(;lear  the  school  from  debt,  on  the  security  of  the  building.  The  fees  were  raised  to 
:\(\.   and   4d.   per    week,    and    strenuous    efforts    made    in  order   to   attract    more    scholanw 
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This  policy  appears  to  have  been  successful,  as  in  1851  the  school  had  to  be  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a  class-room  with  gallery,  a  second  building  grant  of  £200  being 
received  from  the  Privy  Council  for  the  purpose.  About  the  same  date  the  site  was 
enfranchised.  In  the  early  fifties  the  school  again  fell  into  financial  difficulties,  and  the 
question  of  closing  it  was  considered,  but  an  energetic  committee  was  formed,  additional 
funds  raised,  and  a  new  master  appointed  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Thomas,  an 
enthusiastic  educationist,  who  received  his  appointment  on  July  20,  1854,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  College  authorities  at  Borough  Road,  London.  By  his  energy  and 
ability  he  speedily  transformed  the  school  into  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful 
in  the  district.  On  August  28,  1857,  the  school  site  and  premises  were  '  freely  and 
voluntarily'  conveyed  by  Robert  Ingham  and  Richard  Shortridge  to  the  Corporation, 
on  trust  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  founders.  By  the  sixties  the  attendance  had 
increased  so  largely  that  the  girls  were  transferred  for  a  time  to  St.  John's  Sessional 
School  in  Winchester  Street.  Mr.  Thomas  was  head-master  of  the  Union  British  for  nearly 
twenty-eight  years,  until  his  death  on  May  5,  1881,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mr. 
William  Thomas,  who  remained  master  till  the  transfer  of  the  school  to  the  School  Board. 

On  similar  unsectarian  lines  the  famous  Barnes  School  was  originally  established  in 
1844,  by  the  Jarrow  Chemical  Company,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  their  workmen, 
the  late  Mr.  James  Stevenson  having,  it  is  said,  selected  the  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Fraser,  of 
Glasgow,  when  he  chose  the  ofKcials  of  the  works,  before  leaving  that  city  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  South  Shields.  The  school  was  originally  opened  in  the  old  railway 
station,  now^  part  of  the  North-Eastern  Foundry,  with  about  200  scholars.  On  September 
li),  1849,  the  foundation-stone  of  a  permanent  building  was  laid  by  Mr.  James  Stevenson 
at  the  Barnes,  from  which  the  school  took  its  name.  The  building  when  completed 
accommodated  about  600  children  in  three  departments,  boys',  girls',  and  infants',  the  latter 
being  opened  on  November  18,  1850.  The  schools  had  large  playgrounds,  and  were  in 
every  way  model  buildings  at  the  time  of  their  erection.  Although  primarily  intended  for 
the  children  of  the  workmen  of  the  firm,  who  paid  2d.  per  week,  they  were  also  open  to 
the  town  children,  who  paid  5d.  In  1856  Mr.  Fraser  resigned  the  head-mastership  to  enter 
the  ministry,  and  the  managers  appointed  as  head-master  Mr.  John  Johnson,  of  Stafford, 
who  retained  the  position  until  his  death  early  in  188:1  Under  his  control  the  school 
became  one  of  the  most  ethcient  in  the  district,  and  shared  w^ith  the  Union  British  the 
distinction  of  turning  out  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  subsequently  made  their  mark  in 
the  world.  Very  many  of  the  public  men  of  the  Borough  to-day  may  be  accounted  as 
either  old  Barnes  or  Union  British  boys.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Jarrow 
Chemical  Company  transferred  the  schools,  together  with  any  additional  land  which  might 
be  required  for  extensions,  to  the  School  Board.  The  Board  reconstructed  and  enlarged 
the  schools  at  a  cost  of  about  £7,500. 

These  various  public  schools,  however,  represented  but  a  small  part  of  the  educational 
facilities  of  the  Borough,  since  there  were  in  the  early  part  of  last  century  a  considerable 
number  of  private  adventure  schools.  One,  originally  held  in  the  Town  Hall  and  after- 
wards in  the  present  Central  Hall,  was  conducted  by  George  Tate,  then  parish  clerk,  while 
Charles  Johnson  had  *  a  superior  academy '  in  Lower  Thames  Street.  The  Rev.  William 
Bruce,  one  of  the  earliest  Presbyterian  ministers,  kept  a  school  in  a  building  at  the  comer 
of  the  Market-Place  and  King  Street.  The  Rev.  William  Lawson,  pastor  of  East  Street 
Church,  had  a  school  in  Saville  Street.    James  Lackland,  an  old  whaler,  crippled  by  frost- 
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bite,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  teachers  of  navigation  in  the  town,  his  school  being 
in  Waterloo  Vale.  Other  private  schools  were  those  of  John  Nevison,  also  in  Waterlm) 
Vale ;  John  Harper  in  Heugh  Street,  who  taught  navigation  in  addition  to  the  essentials : 
William  Wilson,  whose  school  was  at  the  junction  of  Salem  Street  and  King  Street,  and 
whose  son  rose  to  be  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Oxford ;  R.  W.  Wilson,  who,  estab- 
lished first  in  East  King  Street,  built  in  I8.S0  the  modest  little  'academy'  which  still  bears 
his  superscription  in  East  Smithy  Street;  W.  H.  Stephenson  in  Laygate  Square  (he  removed 
to  Seghill  about  \^2X,  where  he  conducted  a  school  for  several  years,  and  was  succeeded 
in  Laygate  by  (xeorge  Mould);  R.  Huntress  in  Thames  Street;  William  P]rrington,  West 
Pan  Street;  Joseph  Fenwick,  Cornwallis  Square;  William  Forest,  who  kept  school  in  the 
old  Presbyterian  Church  off  Holborn,  the  place  hence  acquiring  the  name  of  Academy  Hill ; 
John  Napier.  Academy  Street;  Benjamin  Scott,  Laygate;  Benjamin  Sharp,  Cornwallis  Street; 
E.  L.  Story,  Mitre  Street,  and  several  others.  Of  a  little  later  date  was  Thomas  Young,  of 
Oyston  Street ;  James  Robson,  who  established  his  school  first  in  the  basement  of  the 
Methodist  Chapel  in  Cornwallis  Street — where  he  also  discharged  the  duties  of  librarian 
to  the  Mechanics'  Institute — and  afterwards  below  the  Congregational  Church  in  Wallis 
Street.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  type  of  schoolmasters  in  the  town,  dying  in 
November  1887,  but  not  until  one  of  his  pupils  had  won  the  first  engineering  scholarship 
ever  offered  by  the  Corporation.  George  Cooper,  locally  famous  as  a  mathematician,  kept 
school  in  Rekendyke  Lane,  and  in  later  days  worked  out  the  mathematical  tables  for 
Ainsley's  Nautical  Almanac. 

In  1853  we  have  an  interesting  view  of  the  educational  facilities  of  the  Borough.  One  of 
Her  Majesty's  inspectors — then  a  comparatively  new  body,  regarded  with  much  jealousy  by 
school  managers  of  the  old  type — had  reported  that  the  juvenile  population  of  the  Borough 
was  '  beset  by  much  ignorance  and  many  moral  evils  through  the  want  of  school  accommo- 
dation.' This  roused  the  wrath  of  the  Dean  (Waddington)  of  Durham,  who  wrote  to  the 
Council  of  Education,  protesting  against  the  imputation,  and  declaring  that  South  Shields  was 
*  a  very  industrious,  intelligent,  and  well-conducted  Borough.'  The  capitular  body  obtained 
an  official  report  from  their  resident  agent,  which  showed  that  the  population  of  the  Borough 
amounted  to  28,l)r)4,  and  there  were  ten  public  schools  for  the  lower  classes  of  all  religious  deno- 
minations, with  a  daily  attendance  of  2209.  There  were  no  fewer  than  thirty  private  schools  for 
the  lower  classes,  with  1271  children  in  attendance  ;  whilst  597  children  of  the  middle  classes  were 
attending  eighteen  private  schools.  The  elaborate  table  in  Salmon's  History  in  1856  enume- 
rates seven  public  schools,  with  eleven  departments:  the  old  Charity  School  with  180  boys 
and  209  girls,  paying  Id.  per  week,  orphans  free;  Westoe,  with  211  scholars,  paying  Id.  and  2d. 
per  week,  according  to  age ;  Holy  Trinity,  with  188  boys  and  147  girls,  paying  Id.,  2d.,  and  3d. 
per  week,  ac(;ording  to  qualification  ;  St.  Stephen's,  with  175  boys,  1P)0  girls,  and  133  infants,  the 
latter  paying  2d.  and  the  former  2d.  to  4d.  per  week,  according  to  class,  while  the  children  of 
poor  widows  or  those  in  indigent  circumstances  were  admitted  free ;  St.  John's  Sessional,  with 
140  scholars,  paying  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  month,  according  to  age;  the  Barnes  School,  with  200 
children,  paying,  those  of  workmen  of  the  firm,  2d.,  and  others  5d.  per  week;  and  the  Catholic 
School,  with  120  children,  some  paying  Id.  and  2d.,  but  most  being  free.  The  Union  British  is 
not  mentioned,  but  the  return  states  that  there  were  1023  children  in  attendance  at  schools 
connected  with  the  various  places  of  worship,  while  18:U  were  attending  schools  not  connected 
with  any  i)lace  of  worship,  making  a  total  of  8407  children  attending  day  schools  out  of  a 
population  th<.*n  estimated  at  about  ** 2,000. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  the  west  end  of  the  Borough,  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of 
Tyne  Dock  and  the  erection  of  chemical  works,  etc.,  at  East  Jarrow,  caused  for  some  years 
a  great  lack  of  school  accommodation  in  that  district,  the  only  schools  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance being  that  at  the  Barnes  and  the  colliery  school  at  Templetown,  established  before  the 
incorporation  of  the  Borough,  and  enlarged  about  1866.  The  Lake  Chemical  Company  pro- 
vided at  their  own  expense  a  school  at  East  Jarrow,  the  foundation-stone  being  laid  by  the 
principal  partner,  Solomon  Mease,  on  April  23,  and  the  school  opened  on  October  0,  1864.  A 
national  school  at  West  Harton  was  opened  in  May  1866,  *  largely  owing  to  the  liberality  of  the 
owners  of  the  colliery/  Early  in  the  same  year  a  movement  for  the  erection  of  schools  for  the 
growing  population  of  Tyne  Dock  took  shape.  At  the  February  meeting  of  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  Company  the  Chairman,  after  referring  to  the  need  of  school  accommodation  in  that 
district,  stated  that  the  directors  had  no  power  to  provide  funds  for  the  purpose,  but  appealed 
to  the  shareholders  for  subscriptions,  which  might  be  applied  to  a  national  or  undenominational 
school  at  the  subscribers'  option.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  St.  Mary's  National 
Schools  and  the  British  Schools,  Tyne  Dock.  The  former  were  erected  on  a  site  in  Bede  Street 
given  jointly  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  Alderman  John  Williamson.  A  building  grant  of 
£486  was  received  from  the  Privy  Council,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  gave  £200,  while  the  share- 
holders of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  subscribed  £121:5.  The  school  was  opened  on  January  19, 
1868,  having  accommodation  for  nearly  500  children.  A  temporary  British  School  was  opened 
in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Tyne  Dock,  on  October  I,  1866,  with  403  scholars;  and  the  erection 
of  permanent  school  premises  in  Hudson  Street  was  proceeded  with.  The  North-Eastern 
Railway  Company  gave  the  site,  and  the  Government  a  building  grant  amounting  to  £iii^o  8s.  Dd. 
The  workmen  pledged  themselves  to  raise  £200,  and  the  remainder,  £2251  in  all,  was  voluntarily 
subscribed,  the  new  premises  being  opened  on  January  21,  1868,  with  Mr.  W.  Brockbanks  as 
master.  The  present  National  Schools  at  Harton  Colliery  were  opened  on  January  5,  1860. 
Their  erection  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  A.  Phillpotts,  Incumbent  of  Harton,  the 
Colliery  Company  subscribing  £500  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  £200,  while  grants  from  the 
funds  of  the  National  Society  and  the  Church  of  England  Diocesan  Society,  together  with  a 
grant  from  the  Privy  Council,  were  received,  the  building  costing  about  £1000.  The  only  other 
National  School  within  the  Borough  is  St.  Mark's,  built  about  1870.  A  Roman  Catholic 
school  was  established  by  Father  Kelly  in  1840,  in  the  building  used  as  a  Church  in  Cuthbert 
Street,  now  the  Durham  Hall  of  the  Salvation  Army.  New  premises  were  sometime  after 
erected  in  Victoria  Road,  the  boys'  and  girls'  departments  being  opened  in  May  1867,  and  an 
infants'  school  shortly  afterwards  added. 

South  Shields  was  one  of  the  earliest  Boroughs  to  form  a  School  Board  under  the 
Education  Act  of  1870.  The  Town  Council  petitioned  the  Education  Department  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  body,  as  soon  as  the  Act  became  law ;  and  the  election  of  a  School  Board  of 
eleven  members  took  place  on  January  27,  1871.  The  keenest  interest  was  taken  in  the 
contest,  the  successful  candidates  being  John  Williamson,  Robert  Imeary,  William  Anderson, 
Rev.  T.  H.  Chester  (Vicar  of  St.  Hild's),  Joseph  Frain,  Terrot  Glover,  William  James,  John 
Johnson,  Dr.  George  Lunge,  Robert  Thubron,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Waterton.  At  the  first  meeting 
Alderman  John  Williamson  was  elected  chairman,  and  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Tate  appointed  clerk.  A  census 
of  the  children  of  school  age  showed  that  there  was  not  public  school  accommodation  for  half 
the  children  in  the  Borough.  There  were  10,848  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  thirteen, 
of  whom  830:5  were  over  and  2545  under  five  years.  The  nine  existing  public  schools  had 
accommodation  for  only  5092  children;  while  in  addition  there  were  sixteen  private  adventure 
3  G 
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Hchools,  at  which  tho  fees  wore  bolow  Od.  per  week,  with  an  estimated  attendance  of  819.  These 
'chimoH'  HcJiools'  wore  described  as  'totally  useless  for  educational  purposes/  and  within  a 
year  or  two  of  the  ostablishinent  of  the  Board  all  but  three  had  disappeared.  The  Board 
do<!i(lo(l  to  provide  sufficient  accoiniuodation  to  afford  places  in  public  schools  for  all  children 
over  thr<H«  years  of  a^'u,  but  experienced  (•onsidorable  ditticulty  in  obtaining  sites  for  the 
nujuisitt;  buildings.  A  temporary  Board  School  was  opened  in  November  1871,  in  a  large  room 
in  Victoria  i{oad.  It  was  <mly  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  200  children,  but  there 
won5  speedily  2r>0  on  tin;  rolls,  and  many  more  applicants  for  admission.  The  construction  of 
tw«)  hirgo  sc'hool  buihlings,  one  to  accommodate  ITiOO  children,  in  Ocean  Road,  and  another, 
with  1)S()  s(!hool  places,  in  ('one  Street,  was  rapidly  pushed  forward.  The  former  was  at  the 
tinn»  th(»  larg(;st  school  in  the  North  of  Ent^land,  and  the  idea  of  erecting  such  large  schools 
WHS  St  rongly  opposed  by  many  in  the  town.  '  A  manager  of  Trinity  Schools,'  writing  to  the 
local  newspaper,  dechired  that  a  school  to  accommodate  ir)00  children,  in  whatever  district  it 
might  1)0  erected,  could  never  l)e  tilled,  no  nuitter  what  precautions  were  used  to  secure 
attendance*.  This  pre(li(^tion  was  soon  falsified.  The  Ocean  Road  Schools  were  opened  on 
August  :».  1S7:;,  having  cost  in  all  £ll,72t),  and  were  speedily  filled.  Mr.  Alex.  Scott,  of  the 
Wolverhampton  iiritish  Schools  (who  had  been  trained  as  a  pupil  teacher  at  the  Union  British 
School),  was  appointed  first  head-nmster  of  the  boys'  department,  and  Mrs.  Brockbanks, 
formerly  head-mistress  of  the  St.  Stephen's  National  Schools,  head-mistress  of  the  girls*  school 
Cone  Street  Sc^hools,  which  cost  t7t)();»,  opened  a  little  later,  were  also  speedily  filled,  and  still 
the  acconunodation  proved  inadequate. 

In  February  1  S7t)  the  Tyne  Dock  British  Schools  were  leased.  In  1878-0  Laygate  and  Baring 
Street  Infant  Schools,  accommodating  :>()(>  and  :U7  respectively,  were  erected,  provision  being 
matle  for  the  erection  of  senior  departments  also.  The  Board  in  November  1878  leased  the 
Kast  J  arrow  School  of  the  Lake  Chemical  Company  and  St.  Mary's  National  Schools  at  Tyne  Dock, 
and  in  the  early  eighties  St.  Stephen's  National  Schools.  Boys'  and  girls'  departments  to 
accommodate  11  lt»  children  were  built  in  1881-2  at  the  Laygate  School.  In  1883-4,  boys'  and 
girls*  schools  aeeonunodating  71t)  children  were  erected  in  Baring  Street;  and  on  their  opening 
on  Man^h  :U ,  1 884.  t  ho  boys  and  girls  from  St.  Stephen's  were  transferred  thither,  the  latter  beii^ 
afterwards  conducted  jus  an  infants'  and  junior  mixed  school.  On  March  7,  1883,  the  Barnes 
Si»hools  wore  taken  over  from  the  J  arrow  Chemical  Company.  The  west  end  of  the  Borough 
obtaiuiHl  further  facilities  by  the  opening  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul's  Roman  Catholic  mixed 
sohiH>l  at  Tyne  Dock  in  July  188(5,  with  accommodation  for  over  200.  In  June  1888  the  Board 
purchasoil  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  l>etween  Westoe  Road  and  the  sea,  on  which  schook 
to  aeeomnuHlalo  L*00.*»  children  in  four  departments  were  erected,  at  a  total  cost  of  £16,640. 
Those  wore  oj)emHi  on  January  t>,  181»0,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  M.P.  The  schools,  which 
ombraeod  a  senior  mixoil  ^now  the  Higher  Grade)  department,  in  addition  to  the  boys',  giris". 
and  infants*  departments,  were  amongst  the  ten  largest  in  England,  but  were  soon  filkd.  and 
have  since  Ih^ou  enlargeil.  The  Union  British  Sclu>ol  premises  were  acquired  by  the  Board 
August  :»0.  ISO:;,  in  1804  a  site  of  two  and  a  half  acres  oH*  Stanhope  Road,  and  overlooking tlie 
West  Park,  was  purchasoil  tor  £1100  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  a  splendid 
block  of  buildings  eroctoil.  to  accommodate  1772  children,  in  boys',  girls',  and  in£uits*  depart- 
inonts.  while  provision  has  lKH>n  made  for  the  erection,  at  some  future  time,  of  a  Higher 
(ir.ule  section.  The  sch<^>l  buildings,  which  cost  £19,000  and  rank  amongst  the  fineiC  im  ^ 
country.  >xere  ojvnoil  by  Mr.  \V.  S.  Kol^m.  M.P..  on  April  VX  1*^%.  The  British  Sebook 
HudMm  Street,  wore  thoreupm  eloseil.  ;uid  the  Boanl  subsequently,  with  the  oo-opentian  rf 
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the  trustees,  sold  the  site  to  the  Railway  Company  for  £2300,  the  proceeds  being  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  trust,  *  for  the  education  of  children  and  adults,  or  children  only  of  the  labouring, 
manufacturing,  and  other  poorer  classes,  in  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Jarrow  Docks,  South 
Shields.'  .  In  the  same  year  the  lease  of  St.  Mary's  National  School  having  expired,  the 
managers  resumed  control,  the  new  aid  grant  enabling  the  schools  to  be  worked  on  voluntary 
principles  with  some  prospect  of  success.  The  Union  British  School  was  closed  on  October 
ol,  1901,  and  the  premises  sold.  Another  large  block  of  schools  has  been  erected  on  a  site  of 
one  and  three-quarter  acres  in  Mortimer  Road,  for  the  use  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Borough.  The  infants'  and  mixed  junior  department,  with 
accommodation  for  012  children,  was  opened  on  September  1,  1896,  and  the  completed 
schools,  which  cost  £25,000  and  have  accommodation  for  1812  children,  were  opened  on 
August  12,  1901,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Robson,  M.P. 

The  School  Board  was  one  of  the  first  in  England  to  recognise  the  importance  of  Higher 
Education.  For  many  years  an  increasing  number  of  boys  in  the  Board  Schools  took  ad- 
vanced subjects,  such  as  Mathematics,  Physiology,  etc.,  as  laid  down  in  the  schedule  of 
'specifics'  by  the  Education  Department.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  such  instruction 
could  be  more  effectively  carried  on  if  the  pupils  concerned  were  gathered  together  in  a 
central  class,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  skilled  and  specially  qualified  teacher. 
Accordingly  in  1887  a  Science  and  Art  class  was  commenced  at  the  Ocean  Road  Board 
School,  and  free  scholarships  were  offered  by  the  Board  by  which  able  lads  inight  be 
entered  from  the  other  elementary  schools  of  the  town,  while  Science  and  Art  Department 
grants  were  earned  to  an  extent  which  .enabled  the  School  Board  to  meet  the  extra  expen- 
diture thus  incurred.  The  class  proved  to  be  so  successful  that  when  the  Westoe  Road 
group  of  schools  was  erected  in  1889  a  senior  department  was  added,  in  which  the  Science 
and  Art  instruction  might  be  still  further  developed.  Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  B.A.,  be- 
came head-master  of  the  department  which  was  opened  in  January  1890,  the  premises 
including  a  well-equipped  chemical  laboratory.  The  pupils  in  the  Senior  School,  as  it  was 
then  termed,  continued  to  increase  in  number  so  rapidly,  and  the  grants  earned  were  so 
satisfactory  in  amount,  that  in  1894  it  was  found  advisable  to  form  the  ex-standard  pupils 
into  a  science  school,  and  henceforth  work  the  upper  sections  as  an  *  organised  science 
school.'  About  the  same  time  the  School  Board  discontinued  the  seventh  standards  in 
all  their  elementary  departments,  furnishing  a  still  further  inducement  to  parents  desirous 
of  extending  the  education  of  their  children  to  send  them  to  the  Higher  Grade  School  in 
Westoe  Road.  This  measure  accelerated  the  influx  of  pupils,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
of  the  accommodation,  amounting  to  540  places,  was  utilised. 

A  well-equipped  physical  laboratory,  with  lecture  room,  a  manual  instruction  room,  and 
admirably- arranged  art  room  were  added  in  1895-6,  while  in  1902  a  new  Higher  Grade  School, 
erected  on  an  adjoining  site  at  a  cost  of  £17,700  and  accommodating  680  pupils,  was  opened. 
This  addition  made  the  Westoe  Road  group  of  schools,  which  had  cost  in  all  £37,360  and  had 
accoumiodation  for  2853  children,  the  largest  Board  Schools  in  England.  The  school  is 
recognised  as  a  secondary  day  school  under  the  Education  Act  of  1902.  The  larger  Govern- 
ment grants  obtainable  for  science  teaching  have  for  some  time  enabled  the  Higher  Grade 
School,  with  the  aid  of  the  school  fees,  4d.  per  week,  and  a  grant  of  about  £270  per  annum 
from  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  County  Borough  Council,  to  meet  the  whole 
of  its  current  expenditure  without  aid  from  the  rates. 

The  Board  had  in  190:*  a  staff  of  13  head-masters,  18  head-mistresses,  181  certificated 
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assistants,  84  other  assistants,  and  115  pupil  teachers,  a  total  teaching  staff  of  411.  It 
has  from  the  first  maintained  under  its  bye-laws  a  high  standard  of  requirements  for 
exemption  from  school  attendance.  Religious  instruction  has  regularly  been  given  in  all 
Board  Schools,  annual  examinations  in  religious  knowledge  being  held  by  a  representative 
committee  of  non-members  of  the  Board.  Cookery  centres  were  established  at  Ocean  Road, 
Cone  Street,  Laygate,  Barnes,  and  Hudson  Street  Schools  at  the  beginning  of  1887,  and 
this  branch  of  teaching  has  since  been  considerably  extended.  The  head  teachers,  since  the 
abolition  of  Mr.  Lowe's  Education  Code,  have  also  been  given  a  free  hand  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  their  scholars,  while  thrift  amongst  the  children  has  for  many  years  been  encouraged 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Penny  Savings  Bank  in  connection  with  the  schools,  which  now 
holds  a  large  sum  on  deposit  for  the  children.  The  Board  has  also  made  special  provision 
for  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  of  defective  and  epileptic  children. 
Everything  possible  has  been  done  to  encourage  parents  to  retain  their  children  longer  at 
school,  the  fullest  advantage  being  taken  of  the  Assisted  Education  Act  of  1891,  with  the 
result  that  while  down  to  1885  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  children  attending  school  went 
through  the  work  of  the  fifth  or  higher  standards,  at  the  present  time  at  least  22  per  cent, 
reach  this  stage  of  attainment. 

When  the  Board  was  formed  there  was  only  accommodation  for  10  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, but,  rapidly  as  the  latter  has  increased,  the  school  accommodation  has  been  enlarged  still 
more  rapidly,  growing  to  12  per  cent,  by  1880,  14i  per  cent,  ten  years  later,  and  now  to  over 
\1\  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  Of  this  accommodation  more  than  three-fourths  is  in 
Board  and  less  than  one-fourth  in  Voluntary  Schools;  while  twenty-five  years  ago  the  pro- 
portions were  exactly  the  reverse.  The  following  table  gives  the  accommodation  at  the  time 
the  Board  was  formed  and  in  1877  and  at  the  end  of  each  triennial  period  since : — 


XT 

lear. 

Board. 

•  •  • 

Voluntary. 
5709 

Total. 

1871 

5709 

1877 

2954 

5040 

7994 

1880 

383G 

4490 

8326 

1883 

5577 

3921 

9498 

188() 

7260 

3186 

10,446 

1889 

7919 

3644 

11,563 

1892 

10,284 

!       4183 

14,467 

1895 

12,38(5 

3663 

16,049 

1898 

1 3, 1 9i) 

4189 

17,385 

1901 

13,021 

4146 

17,167 

1 903 

14,735 

4917 

19,652 

Naturally  these  developments  have  increased  from  time  to  time  the  expenditure  of  the 
Board.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  local  rates  for  all  purposes  during  the  first  fourteen  years 
of  its  existence  averaged  £:»0.".0  per  annum;  for  the  seven  years  1886-92,  £7402  per  annum; 
while  for  the  ten  years  ending  March  1902  the  precepts  have  averaged  £13,545  per  annum; 
that  for  the  year  ending  on  the  date  named  amounting  to  £18,000.  For  the  first  three  yean 
the  rate  averaged  only  2d.  in  the  £.  For  the  following  three  years  it  rose  to  3d.,  in  Uie  third 
triennial  term  of  the  Board  to  Od.  From  1892  to  1894  it  averaged  9Jd.  in  the  £,  and  for  the 
three  years  189.".-7,  9Jd.  in  the  £,  the  rate  for  the  latter  year  (1897)  amounting  to  11  Jd.  in  the 
£.     In  1S<)8  it  was  lojd.,  in  1S1M»  ll]d.,  in  1900  Is.,  in  1901  and  in  1902  1&  OJd.  in  the  £. 
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The  following  figures  show  the  receipts  from  Government  grants  (including  the  Fee  Grant), 
and  from  the  rates,  as  well  as  the  cost  to  the  rates  for  all  purposes  per  head  of  children  in 
average  attendance  during  the  past  ten  years : — 


Year. 

Government  Grants,  i 

1 

Local  Rates.         i  ^ 

1 

1892 

£12,546           1 

£9,500            i 

1893 

15,088 

9,200 

1894 

17,262 

10,200 

1895 

18,575 

10,400           ! 

1896 

18,344 

11,200 

1897 

19,629 

14,600 

1898 

22,827 

14,200 

1899 

23,144           , 

1 4,950            1 

1900 

23,447           1 

15,700 

1901 

23,652 

1 7,000 

1902 

23,954 

18,000 

Average  Attendance 
in  Board  Schools. 


9,402 
10,374 
11,107 
11,174 
11,599 
11,926 
12,160 
1 2,259 
12,415 
12,587 
13,235 


Cost  to  Rates 
per  Head. 


£1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0 

17 

18 

18 

19 

4 

3 

4 

;) 

7 


2i 

71 


4? 


The  existing  schools,  with  offices,  etc.,  represented  a  total  capital  cost  to  the  Board  of 
-£150,3:»7  up  to  March  1903.^  On  the  death  of  the  first  clerk  in  December  1891,  the  present 
clerk,  Mr.  A.  E.  Leete,  was  appointed.  There  have  only  been  nine  chairmen  of  the  Board 
during  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence,  namely: — 


1871-3.  John  Williamson. 

1874-6.  Rev.  Canon  Chester. 

1877-9.  Joseph  Frain. 

1880-1.  Rev.  James  John  Carboy. 


1881-2.  John  Bowman. 
1883-5.   Rev.  Walter  Han.^^on. 
1886-94.  James  Nicholson. 
1895-1900.  W.  A.  Smith. 


1901-3.  Robert  Reah. 

Although  the  Borough  is  destitute  of  any  *  ancient  foundation,'  it  possesses  one  endowed 
technical  school  and  two  important  secondary  schools.  The  former,  the  Marine  School,  is 
an  institution  of  which  South  Shields  men  are  most  justly  proud.  It  was  founded  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  late  Dr.  Winterbottom,  who,  by  a  deed  dated  August  28,  1837,  and 
enrolled  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  conveyed  to  Robert  Ingham,  Richard  Shortridge, 
Joseph  Hargreave,  Robert  Anderson,  and  Terrot  Glover,  liS  trustees,  652  square  yards  of 
land  on  the  east  side  of  Mile  End  Road,  on  which  to  erect  a  Marine  School,  for  the 
education  of  boys  intending  to  follow  the  sea,  together  with  shares  of  a  total  value  of 
£20,700.  Subject  to  the  life  interest  of  his  three  sisters,  the  income  was  to  accumulate 
until  a  sufficient  fund  was  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  school  building,  and  thereafter 
to  be  used  for  paying  the  salary  of  the  head-master — who  must  be  an  M.A.  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge — and  the  working  expenses  of  the  school.  The  latter  was  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  as  Visitor,  and  the  Dean  of  Durham,  the  incumbents  of 
St.  Hild's,  Jarrow,  Whitburn,  and  Monkwearmouth,  the  trustees,  and  six  elected  merchants 
or  shipowners  as  governors.  Pupils  nuist  be  seventeen  years  of  age,  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  have  served  one  year  at  sea  or  one  year  in  the  pilot  boats,  'it  being  the  opinion  of 
the  said  Thomas  Masterman  Winterbottom,  founded   on   much   experience,  that   the   know- 


^  Tnder  the  provi.sions  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902  the 
j)Owers  and  duties  of  tlie  Board  were  iu  1903  transferre<l  to 
an  Education  Authority,  appointed  by  the  Town  Council, 


consisting  of  twenty-four  members,  sixteen  elected  from 
the  Town  Council,  and  eight  from  outside  bodies  interested 
in  education. 
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ledfTC  of  navij^ntion  fu'(|uired  by  twys  previous  to  ilieir  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  is  seldom 
rclainc<l  or  improved.'  The  iiistrurtinn  was  tu  consist  of  every  part  of  miithciiiatioul  or 
otlu-r  leurning  which  would  interest  a  mariner  or  tit  him  for  the  higher  duties  of  liis 
profession,  aet'ording  to  the  system  pursued  for  the  time  being  in  the  best  Marine  Schools 
of  the  kin<,^iiui.  special  stress  being  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  '  that  most  sublime  of  all 
sciences,  astnmomy.'  Power  was  given  the  governors,  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitor,  to 
alter  or  iimcnd  tlie  regulations  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years  should  they  be  fonnd  unsuitabh-. 


and  lo  rcipiirc  ihe  s(!liolars,  apprentices  excepted,  to  pay  a  modest  fee  should  the  endowment 
pnive  insurticient. 

SiHin  after  the  death  of  the  testator  in  \x:>'.t,  the  trustees  decided  to  establish  a  Marine 
School  iu  leruporary  premises,  in  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  building  whitli  would  be  nijuirc^!.  The  Hev.  R.  E.  Hooppell,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's  Collejfe. 
Cambridge,  mathematical  master  at  ItoaumariH  Grammar  School,  was  appointed  head-master. 
an<l  the  soliool  opened  in  liirc<l  moms  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  March  'M.  IStil,  the 
lumivi'rsary  of  the  founder's  birthday.  In  IStl.'i  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  the 
tTcflioii  of  a  ]x-rmanent  schiml.  The  sito  left  by  Dr.  Winterbottom  being  found  unsuitable, 
ihi-  liavi'  of  till'  (.'liariiy  (ouiiiiissioners  was  obtained  fo  sell  it  and  purchase  a  more  central 
ou<'  in  (K-iaii  i!oad.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  school  was  laid  on  Easter  Mimday,  April 
JJ.  IsilT.  by  Mr.  U.-I.eit  Inyliam,  M.l'.,  a  lifehmg  friend  of  the  founder.  The  building  WJS 
cipcuiil  by  iln'   Visitor,  tin-   liishop  of  Ourliam.  on  January  12.  ISCfl.     It  is  a  tine  structure 
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in  the  Elizabethan  style,  of  red  brick  with  heavy  carved  stone  dressings,  and  is  two  stories 
in  height,  with  a  tower  at  the  south-east  angle,  surmounted  by  an  observatory  room  and 
dome.  The  rooms,  which  are  very  lofty  and  well-lighted,  include  a  large  school-room  on 
the  right  of  the  entrance,  now  used  by 'the  adult  students,  two  class-rooms  on  the  left,  one 
for  the  advanced  students  in  navigation,  the  other  for  the  junior  department.  The  first 
floor  is  reached  by  a  broad  and  handsome  staircase,  the  wooden  balustrades  exhibiting 
some  fine  carving  by  T.  W.  Rowe,  the  South  Shields  sculptor.  On  this  floor  is  a  large 
lecture-hall  with  raised  seats,  an  apparatus  room,  and  head-master's  study,  with  house- 
keeper's apartments,  etc.  Above  this,  in  the  tower,  is  a  fine  observatory  provided  with  a 
splendid  equatorial  telescope,  with  seven-inch  object-glasses  and  six  eye-pieces,  with  powers 
from  6  to  832.  The  telescope,  which  was  constructed  by  John  Thomas  Martin,  of  South 
Shields  (a  self-taught  astronomical  genius,  for  many  years  inspector  of  weights  and  measures 
under  the  Corporation),  is  provided  with  clockwork  attachment,  a  micrometer  and  finder,  but  is 
now  unfortunately  comparatively  little  used.     The  whole  apparatus  weighs  nearly  half  a  ton. 

Dr.  Hooppell  retained  the  head-mastership  until  his  appointment  to  the  Rectory  of 
Byers'  Green  in  1875.  In  addition  to  the  special  work  of  the  school,  he  delivered  frequent 
popular  scientific  lectures  open  to  the  public,  and  took  an  active  part  in  forwarding  the 
work  of  education  in  the  town.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dobson,  M.A.,  head- 
master of  the  Hexham  Grammar  School,  who  held  the  position  until  his  death  in  1885. 
After  a  brief  interregnum,  the  present  head-master,  Mr.  Ambrose  Thomas  Flagg,  M.A.,  was 
appointed  in  May  188G.  Shortly  after  his  appointment,  Mr.  Flagg,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  trustees,  organised  a  junior  department,  for  boys  who  intended  to 
go  to  sea  either  as  deck  apprentices  or  engineers.  There  are  ten  scholarships  in  the 
junior  department  open  to  competition  by  boys  attending  any  elementary  school  in  the 
Borough,  and  entitling  them  to  free  tuition  for  the  fuH  course  of  three  years.  There  are 
also  evening  engineering  classes,  for  lads  who  have  begun  their  apprenticeship.  A  record 
of  all  boys  passing  through  the  junior  department  is  kept,  and  they  are  encouraged  to 
correspond  with  the  school  in  after  life.  Several  of  the  lads  who  have  passed  through 
the  junior  Marine  School  have  already  distinguished  themselves  in  sea  service.  The  adult 
department  of  the  school  is  very  largely  attended  by  seamen  who  are  studying  for  their 
Board  of  Trade  certificates  as  mate  or  master.  Indeed,  fully  one-third  of  the  men  who  pass 
these  examinations  in  the  North  of  England,  and  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
who  obtain  certificates  in  the  United  Kingdom,  now  pass  through  the  school.  Its  students 
have  gained  about  4000  such  certificates  since  the  appointment  of  the  present  head-master. 
The  conversion  of  consols  and  other  causes  having  reduced  the  income  from  the  endow- 
ment, the  trustees,  acting  upon  the  discretion  given  them  in  the  Foundation  Deed,  have 
imposed  moderate  fees  upon  those  attending  the  school.  In  the  adult  department  each 
student  pays  an  entrance  fee  of  a  guinea,  and  is  then  a  member  of  the  Institution  for  life, 
and  may  avail  himself  of  its  facilities  to  coach  for  his  certificates  in  all  grades — second 
mate,  mate,  master,  and  extra  master — without  any  further  charge.  In  the  junior  depart- 
ment the  ordinary  pupils  pay  9d.  per  week. 

The  first  Higher  Grade  School  in  the  Borough  was  established  in  connection  with  St. 
John's  Presbyterian  Church.  Soon  after  the  removal  of  the  Church  from  the  head  of  the 
'  Long  Bank '  to  Saville  Street,  a  Sessional  Day  School  was  opened  in  the  Seamen*s  Hall, 
Fowler  Street,  in  184G,  with  eight  pupils,  one  of  them  now  Dr.  Richard  Glover,  the  celebrated 
Baptist  Minister  of  Bristol.      In   the    following  year  the  school  was  removed  to  a  building 
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erected  for  the  purpose  at  the  corner  of  Winchester  and  Anderson  Streets,  with  accommoda- 
tion for  140  children,  a  building  grant  of  £400  being  received  from  the  Privy  Council  towards 
the  cost.  The  school  was  reorganised  and  reopened  on  January  24,  188(3,  as  a  Higher  Grade 
School  earning  grants  from  the  Education  and  Science  and  Art  Departments,  under  the 
designation  of  St.  John's  Higher  Grade  School,  with  the  Rev.  James  Mackenzie  as  chainnan 
of  the  Committee,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Hall  as  head-master.  The  object  of  the  Committee  was 
to  provide  a  school  which,  while  maintaining  entire  efficiency  in  the  ordinary  subjects, 
would  also  furnish  for  boys  a  thorough  commercial  or  scientific  education,  and  for  girls  a 
sound  course  of  education  and  accomplishment.  The  school  opened  with  190  children,  and 
by  the  following  Easter  the  numbers  on  the  register  reached  nearly  500.  Science  and  Art 
Evening  Classes  were  commenced  in  the  ensuing  year,  1887,  and  were  eminently  successful. 
In  18H8  the  managers  obtained  permission  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  form 
an  organised  Science  School  for  pupils  who  had  passed  through  the  sixth  standard.  The 
number  taking  advantage  of  this  curriculum  increased  rapidly,  and  soon  outgrew  the  capacity 
of  the  school  building.  A  chemical  laboratory  was  fitted  up  in  the  Central  Hall,  Chapter  Row. 
Evening  classes  were  held  in  thirty-one  subjects  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  These  were  attended  by  large  numbers  of  pupil 
teachers  in  the  town,  while  pupils  also  came  from  North  Shields,  J  arrow,  Wallsend,  and  even 
Newcastle.  In  view  of  the  increasing  pressure  on  the  schools,  the  managers  decided  to 
erect  the  present  handsome  building  in  St.  John*s  Terrace,  adjoining  the  Church.  This  is 
fitted  up  specially  as  a  Higher  Grade  School  for  Science  and  Art  and  Technological  classes, 
and  includes  a  large  laboratory  and  all  requisite  appliances.  The  new  premises  were 
opened  by  the  Rev.  James  Thompson,  M.A.,  of  Newcastle,  on  October  13,  1890,  the  South 
Shields  School  of  Art  (originally  founded  in  1881)  being  forthwith  removed  from  the 
Albany  Chambers,  King  Street,  to  the  new  building.  Mr.  Robert  Davidson,  the  present 
head-master,  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  new  school  from  its  opening. 

The  High  School  for  boys  represents  an  efiFort  to  provide  the  town  with  an  efficient 
machinery  for  secondary  education  within  its  own  borders.  It  owes  its  origin  very  largely 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Samuel  Malcolm  (who  also  rendered  such  valuable  service  to  the  Life 
Brigade  movement),  Mr.  J.  Mason  Moore,  then  Town  Clerk,  and  Mr.  Alex.  Scott,  B.A, 
then  head-master  of  Ocean  Road  Schools.  Realising  the  need  for  such  a  school  in  South 
Shields,  Mr  Malcolm  succeeded  in  1882  in  interesting  a  number  of  local  gentlemen  in  the 
proposals  of  the  Boys  Public  Day  School  Company,  for  providing  facilities  for  higher  inter- 
mediate education  throughout  the  country.  As  an  outcome  of  a  public  meeting  held 
on  January  10,  1<SS:;,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  M.P.,  communications 
were  opened  with  the  Company,  which  sent  down  one  of  the  members  of  its  Council 
Professor  T.  Hayter  Louis,  F.S.A.,  to  hold  an  incpiiry  at  South  Shields  and  report.  As  a 
result  of  his  visit,  nuule  on  April  28,  188:»,  and  of  a  conference  with  Messrs.  Moore,  Mal- 
colm, and  Scott,  Professor  Louis  reportcil  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  arguments  of  the  three  gentlemen  named,  recommended  a  higher  type  of  school  Uun 
the  Company  had  originally  proposed,  and  one  which  would  be  capable  of  passing  on  its 
pupils  direct  to  the  Tniversities.  The  Company  decided  to  erect  its  first  school  at  South 
Shields,  conditionally  upon  not  less  than  a  thousand  shares  being  taken  and  £2000  psid 
up  thereon  in  the  town.  The  school  was  to  be  erected  on  a  site  of  four  acres  off  Mowbny 
Road,  reconunended  by  the  local  Committee,  and  was  to  provide  immediate  acoommodation  for 
two  hundred  boys,  with  provisicm  for  extension. 
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In  order  to  prevent  delay,  the  local  Committee  purchased  the  site  for  £1870,  which  was 
raised  in  the  town.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Lord  Aberdare,  president  of  the  Com- 
pany, on  May  29,  1884,  and  the  school  was  opened  with  twenty-seven  pupils  in  August  1885, 
the  number  having  increased  to  sixty  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  school  comprises 
a  main  building  of  two  stories  containing  the  various  halls  and  class-rooms  for  teaching 
purposes,  the  head  and  assistant  masters'  private  rooms,  laboratory,  and  lecture-room,  etc., 
and  a  separate  block  containing  the  porter's  lodge,  dining-hall  for  pupils  from  a  distance, 
etc.  The  plans  contemplated  the  erection  at  some  future  date  of  head-master's  house, 
with  accommodation  for  boarders,  etc.  A  new  wing,  containing  art  class-rooms,  physical 
laboratory,  etc.,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £1800,  was  opened  on  September  12,  1899,  by  Mr. 
Walter  Runeiman,  M.P.,  an  old  pupil.  Although  successful  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  the  school  was  not  at  first  financially  successful,  the  failure  of  the  Boys'  Public 
Day  School  Company,  involving  the  loss  of  the  capital  originally  subscribed.  The  school  was 
then  taken  over  by  a  local  company  organised  for  the  purpose,  by  whom  it  is  still  carried 
on.  Its  first  head-master  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Phillips,  M.A.,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  G.  D. 
Dakyns,  and  the  latter,  on  his  acceptance  of  the  head-mastership  of,  Morpeth  Grammar 
School  in  1894,  by  the  present  head-master,  Mr.  G.  R.  Kirwan,  M.A.  By  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Moore,  a  scholarship  of  £50  per  annum,  tenable  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
is  open  to  the  pupils  of  this  school. 

The  Wdlesley  School-ship  is  not  an  exclusively  South  Shields  Institution,  but  it  is  at 
least  sufficiently  identified  with  the  Borough  to  require  some  mention.  It  owes  its  origin 
very  largely  to  the  efforts  of  one  man,  Mr.  James  Hall,  of  Tynemouth,  who  is  still  chairman 
of  the  Committee.  Struck  with  the  number  of  destitute  lads  on  Tyneside,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  boys  for  the  Merchant  Service,  he  convened  a 
public  meeting  in  the  Newcastle  Guildhall  on  January  17,  1868,  at  which  he  proposed 
and  the  meeting  approved  the  formation  of  'a  Society  for  establishing  a  school-ship  in 
the  River  Tyne  for  the  reception  of  boys  who,  through  poverty,  parental  neglect,  or  being 
orphans,  or  from  any  other  cause  are  left  destitute,  or  in  danger  of  contamination  from 
association  with  vice  and  crime,  and  for  the  training  of  such  boys  for  a  seafaring  life.' 
The  idea  was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm,  £1000  being  subscribed  in  the  room.  After 
considerable  negotiation  the  Admiralty  agreed  to  loan  the  frigate  Cornwall,  which  had 
previously  been  in  use  for  training-ship  work  on  the  Thames.  She  was  christened  the 
Wellesley,  towed  round  to  the  Tyne,  and  originally  moored  opposite  the  Coble  Dene.  The 
vessel  was  formally  opened  as  a  training  ship  on  July  30,  1868,  by  the  late  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland. She  was  soon  well  furnished  with  boys,  and  within  five  years  had  240  on 
board,  being  more  than  she  could  adequately  accommodate.  In  1873  application  was 
made  to  the  Admiralty  for  a  larger  vessel.  The  Boscawen^  the  last  line-of-battle  ship  on  the 
list,  was  granted.  She  was  a  74-gun  ship,  launched  at  Woolwich  on  April  o,  1844,  and  had 
served  as  flagship  on  the  West  African  station,  being  paid  out  of  commission  for  the  last 
time  in  September  1860.  The  Committee  spent  £4000  in  altering  and  refitting  the  vessel, 
which  was  rechristened  the  Wellesley,  So  well  was  the  work  of  refitting  carried  out,  that 
in  all  her  arrangements  the  Wellesley  is  regarded  as  a  model  school-ship.  The  Home  Office 
licensed  her  for  the  reception  of  300  boys,  the  maxinmm  number  for  which  any  one  ship  is 
licensed.  The  Wellesley  has  been  in  every  respect  most  successful  under  the  command  of 
the  present  superintendent,  Captain  Baynham,  R.N.,  appointed  in  1891. 

An  auxiliary  to  the  Wellesley  is  the  Green's  Home  in  Mile  End  Road.     The  house  was,  we 
3  H 
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believe,  originally  built  by  Thomas  Barker,  shipowner  and  dockowner,  and  was  known  as  Mile 
End  House.  It  subsequently,  about  1825,  came  into  possession  of  the  Green  family,  who 
resided  there  for  many  years.  In  1877  the  premises  were  presented  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Green 
and  his  sisters  to  the  Wellealey  Committee,  with  the  object  of  providing  a  home  for  old 
Wellrsley  boys  returning  from  sea.  In  that  direction  it  was  not  very  successful,  and  after 
being  utilised  for  a  time  as  a  hospital  for  the  ship,  it  was  in  1885  opened  as  a  junior  branch 
of  the  school-ship  under  the  name  of  the  Green's  Home,  being  licensed  for  GO  boys.  Junior 
boys  are  received  here,  and  prepared  for  admission  to  the  Wellesley.  The  two  institutions 
involve  an  expenditure  of  nearly  £8000  a  year. 


THE   LIFEBOAT. 

The  fact  that  South  Shields  was  the  birthplace  of  the  first  practicable  lifeboat,  and 
also  the  tirst  place  to  make  regular  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  use  of  lifeboats  for 
saving  life  from  shipwreck,  is  a  source  of  justifiable  pride  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  Borough. 
It  is  true  that  before  the  first  Shields  lifeboat  was  launched,  an  earlier  attempt  to  construct 
a  life-saving  boat  had  been  made.  In  1785,^  Lionel  Lukin,  a  London  coachbuilder,  took 
out  a  patent  for  *  boats  or  small  vessels  .  .  .  which  will  neither  overset  in  Violent  Gales 
nor  Sudden  Gusts  of  Wind,  nor  sink  if  they  should  by  any  Accident  be  filled  with  Water.' 
The  boat  ho  built  resembled  a  Norway  yawl  with  a  great  thickness  of  cork  attached  outside 
the  gunwale — which  acted  in  some  degree  as  outriggers  to  prevent  her  capsizing — and 
a  number  of  water-tight  compartments  under  the  thwarts  and  sides  to  give  additional 
buoyancy,  while  a  false  keel  of  cast  iron  was  added  to  give  the  boat  stability.  Several  ordinary 
boats  and  North  Sea  cobles  were  fitted  with  the  contrivance  by  Lukin.  He  died  in  1834 
at  Hy  the,  and  on  his  tombstone  is  inscribed :  *  This  Lionel  Lukin  was  the  first  who  built  a 
lifeboat,  and  was  the  original  inventor  of  that  principle  of  safety  by  which  many  lives 
and  much  property  have  been  saved  from  shipwreck,  and  he  obtained  the  King's  patent 
in  1785.'  But  his  boat  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  generally  adopted,  or  to 
have  embodied  some  of  the  qualities  now  recognised  as  essential  in  any  lifeboat. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  South  Shieldsmen's  attention  should  early  have  been 
called  to  the  question  of  saving  life  from  shipwreck,  situate  as  the  town  is  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  busiest  harbours  in  the  country,  and  one  moreover  peculiarly  exposed 
to  the  eft'ects  of  the  worst  and  wildest  gales.  Shipwr^ecks  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and 
the  spectators  were  compelled  to  look  on,  helpless  to  render  succour,  while  their  unfortunate 
fellow-creatures  perished  before  their  eyes.  It  was  probably  some  more  than  usually  pain- 
ful incident  of  this  kind  which  led  the  *  Gentlemen  of  the  Lawe  House,'  already  referred  to, 
to  consider  whether  some  boat  could  not  be  built  capable  of  living  in  the  fearful  seas 
which  broke  on  the  Herd  Sand,  and  thus  of  carrying  succour  to  the  crews  of  ship- 
wrecked vessels.  Sykes-  indeed  states  that  this  idea  was  the  outcome  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Adventure,  of  Newcastle,  on  the  Herd  Sand  in  September  1789,  when  the  vessel  stmck 
within  sight  of  hundreds  of  spectators,  who  were  unable  to  render  any  assistance  and 
were  obliged   to  watch   the  crew,  who  had  climbed  into   the  rigging,  washed  off  one  by 
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one.  Probably  Sykes  is  mistaken  in  the  date  he  gives.  We  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  contemporary  account  of  the  wreck  of  the  Adventure,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  idea 
of  constructing  a  lifeboat  had  been  adopted  and  acted  upon  some  months  before  the 
date  mentioned.  So  early  as  April  1789  the  'Gentlemen  of  the  La  we  House'  were  in 
communication  on  this  question  with  the  Brethren  of  Trinity  House,  Newcastle,  the  then 
master  of  which,  Edward  Shadforth,  junr.,  in  a  letter  dated  April  6/  and  addressed  to 
Mr.  Michael  Rockwood,  South  Shields,  says: — 

•  I  received  your  favour  of  yesterday  with  a  plan  for  a  boat  and  beacons  inland,  and  agreeable 
to  request  laid  it  before  the  Trinity  Board.  I  am  authorised  to  tell  you  they  highly  approve  of 
the  plan  and  will  lend  it  every  assistance.  Have  likewise  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  John  Airey 
and  Mr.  A.  Adams  of  the  Committee  of  the  Coal  Trade,  who  give  the  proposers  of  the  plan  every 
credit  for  their  laudable  attention,  and  think  the  boat  itself  should  be  built  out  of  the  fund 
invested  in  their  hands,  or  at  least  a  very  handsome  sum  should  be  contributed  towards  it,  ])ut 
as  they  are  only  Trustees,  they  must  be  applied  to  by  the  Tra<le  to  authorise  them  to  grant  it. 
I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  mode  of  application  ! ' 

Unfortunately  the  records  of  Trinity  House,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find, 
are  silent  on  the  subject.  Unquestionably,  however,  the  '  Gentlemen  of  the  Lawe  House ' 
received  sufficient  encouragement  to  proceed  with  their  project.  By  the  following  month 
they  had  appointed  a  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Nicholas  Fairies  (chairman),  Henry 
Heath,  Michael  Rockwood,  Cuthbert  Marshall,  William  Masterman,  and  Joseph  Roxby,  all 
men  of  affairs  in  the  town,  to  consider  the  essential  qualities  desirable  in  such  a  boat 
as  was  proposed.  The  Committee  drew  up  the  following  table  of  requirements :  Buoy- 
ancy, staunchness,  and  the  ability  to  divide  the  water  with  the  least  possible  resistance; 
each  end  of  the  boat  to  be  similar  in  shape,  that  in  leaving  a  wreck  there  might  be 
no  necessity  to  put  her  about  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  thereby  the  danger  of  her  being 
laid  athwart  or  in  the  hollow  of  the  sea  would  be  avoided;  a  great  elevation  at  the  ends 
to  prevent  broken  water  from  entering  the  boat  when  contending  against  a  heavy  sea 
and  wind  ;  light  draught  of  water  to  suit  local  circumstances ;  and,  if  possible,  the  boat 
was  to  be  unsinkable.  Having  agreed  upon  these  essentials,  they  next  endeavoured  to 
obtain  ideas  for  the  construction  of  such  a  craft,  and  in  the  Newcastle  Courant  of  May  IG, 
1789,  appeared  the  following  advertisement: — 

A  reward  of  two  guineas  will  be  given  to  any  person  producing  a  plan  (which  shall  be  approved  of 
by  the  Committee  for  that  purpose  as  the  best)  of  a  boat  capable  of  containing  twenty-four  persons  and 
calculated  to  ^o  through  a  very  shoal  heavy  broken  sea,  the  intention  of  it  being  to  preserve  the  Uvea  of 
seamen  from  ships  coming  ashore  in  hard  gales  of  wind. 

Plans  will  be  received  on  any  day  at  the  Lawe  House,  South  Shields,  and  the  Committee  will  meet 
at  3  o'clock  on  the  10th  of  June  1789  to  determine  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the  reward. 

The  Committee  will  be  obliged  to  any  gentleman  favouring  them  with  his  hints  or  sending  a  plan 
pri(Ji-  to  that  day. 

A  number  of  plans,  models,  and  suggestions  were  sent  in,  but  only  two  or  three  appear  to 
have  been  of  any  practical  value.  These  were  the  models  forwarded  by  William  Wouldhave 
and  Henry  Greathead.  Wouldhave*s  model,  now  preserved  in  the  Public  Museum,  was  of  tin, 
although  he  suggested  copper  as  the  material  for  the  construction  of  the  boat,  so  that  it  would 
not  give  or  tear  at  the  seams,  or  stave  in  heavy  seas.  Indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
iron  would  do  very  well,  an  instance  of  how  far  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age.     He  proposed 

'  OriLTinal  MSS.  rt'latinj?  to  the  I^awe  News  Room  (South  Shields  Public  Library). 
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to  give  the  boat  buoyancy  by  air  cells— simple  square  boxes  of  copper.  His  model  boat  was 
22  inches  lony,  0  inches  broad,  4A  inches  deep  outside  and  ;j  inches  inside,  and  was  shaped 
alike  at  both  ends,  with  a  high  stem  and  great  sheer  of  gunwale,  and  the  shape  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  to  him  by  a  very  simple  incident.  While  strolling  past  the  Field  House  Well  a 
woman  asked  him  to  help  her  lift  her  skeel  of  water  on  to  her  head.  In  doing  so,  ho  noticed 
that  the  float  to  keep  the  water  from  splashing  over  was  the  half  of  ii  circular  wooden  dish— 
the  quarter  of  a  spheroid— and  that,  in  whatever  position  it  was  placed,  it  nnmediately  turned 
hollow  side  up.  Willie  had  been  experimenting  with  models  of  boats  for  some  tiuie  in  the 
brewery  of  Messrs.  Hippon,  Wood,  &  Watson,  near  the  Market-Place,  to  discover  the  best  form 
of  lifeboat.  He  there  tried  the  half  of  a  wooden  dish,  and  finding  that  it  invariably  righted 
itself,  he  rushed  into  ilio  Brewery  office  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  shouting  that  he  had  found 
the  boat  he  wanted.  Curiously  enough,  Greathcad,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  deckired  that  he  derived  the  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  boat  from  observing  the  self- 
righting  properties  of  a  qnarter-sphen)id.  Of  (Jreathead's  model  no  exact  description  has  been 
preserved;  but  Mr.  Xlcholas  Fairies,  the  eiiairman  of  the  Committee,  in  a  letter  written  in 
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February  mOf>,'  described  it  as  a  long  flat  boat,  designed  to  row  double  banked,  that  is,  with 
two  persons  on  each  thwart,  and  the  ends  were  not  alike.  It  had  no  buoyancy  by  cork  or  air 
cases,  nor  did  it  resemble  the  lifeboat  as  afterwards  constructed,  except  in  a  quite  general  way. 
A  third  model,  constructed  by  Mr.  Rockwood,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  embodying  most 
of  the  points  of  the  Norway  yawl,  a  boat  in  which  he  had  been  saved  ^om  shipwreck  in  a 
tremendous  gale  at  Memel  some  years  before,  was  also  submitted  to  the  Committee.  No 
decision  was,  liowever,  come  to  at  the  lime,  the  Committee  considering  none  of  the  models 
suitable. 

Tradition  states  that  Wouldliave,  when  before  the  Committee,  was  asked, '  What  advantage 
do  you  think  this  thing  possesses?'  '  Why.' replied  Willie  brusquely,"!  say  it  will  Qeither 
sink,  nor  go  to  pieces,  nor  lie  bottom  up.  Will  any  of  yours  do  as  nmch  ?'  He  was  lold  he 
should  have  a  guinea  for  his  model  as  the  second  best.  '  Pray,  gentlemen,'  said  Wouldfaare, 
'may  I  presume  to  inquire  whose  is  the  first  best  model'!'  Profound  silence  ensued,  and 
Willie  left  the  room  in  disgust.  Tradition  says  he  threw  the  guinea  on  the  floor  and  declined 
to  take  it ;  but,  as  it  appears  in  the  accounts  as  paid  to  him,  that  part  of  the  l^end  is  probaUy 
not  well  founded.     Wouldhave  was  blamed  by  some  of  his  friends  for  leaving  the  model  with 
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the  Committee  when  they  had  refused  him  the  first  premium ;  but  his  answer  was,  *  Never 
mind,  never  mind ;  I  know  they  have  sense  enough  to  adopt  the  good  points  of  my  model,  and 
though  I  am  poor,  if  they  refuse  to  give  me  the  reward,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  some  of  my  fellow-creatures/     Mr.  Nicholas  Fairies,  of  Field 

m 

House,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee,  gave  this  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  actual 
design  adopted  in  the  building  of  the  first  lifeboat  was  hit  upon.  Mr.  Fairies  and  Mr.  Rockwood 
chancing  to  meet  in  King  Street,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  type  of  boat  to  be  adopted. 
After  exchanging  ideas  they  repaired  to  Mr.  Fairies'  brick-works  (on  the  site  of  which  the  old 
Police  Station  was  afterwards  built),  and  proceeded  to  model  a  boat  in  clay  which  would  fulfil 
their  joint  ideas.  After  much  fashioning  and  altering,  they  succeeded  in  satisfying  themselves 
with  a  design.  The  model  was  submitted  to  and  adopted  by  the  Committee,  who  on  July  22, 
1789,  *  determined  that  Mr.  Greathead  should  build  a  boat  and  keep  an  annual  account  of  the 
expenses,  the  boat  to  be  in  length  28  feet,  breadth  inside  measure  9  feet,  height  2 A  feet  or 
upwards.  Mr.  Greathead  to  make  no  charge  or  profit,  but  the  Committee  to  make  him 
compensation.'  When  the  keel  was  about  to  be  laid,  Mr.  Greathead  suggested  that  it  should 
be  curved  or  cambered  instead  of  straight,  and  this,  Mr.  Fairies  declared,  was  his  only  share  in 
designing  the  boat. 

A  paragraph  in  the  Newcastle  Courant  for  September  refers  to  the  progress  then  made 
with  the  building  of  the  boat  in  Greathead's  yard,  and  thus  furnishes  further  proof  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  Sykes'  statement.  On  September  14th  the  construction  of  a  boathouse  for  her 
reception  was  begun.  Like  the  present  Life  Brigade  Station,  it  was  designed  so  as  also  to 
aftord  shelter  and  accommodation  for  shipwrecked  mariners,  and  had  not  long  to  wait  the 
opportunity  of  its  hospitality  being  tested.  On  September  oOth  two  vessels,  Wright's  John  and 
the  Kimghovn  sloop,  were  wrecked  on  the  Herd  Sand,  and  their  crews  found  a  comfortable 
refuge  in  the  newly  completed  boathouse.  The  boat  herself  was  launched  about  the  end  of 
the  year.  She  is  described  as  being  a  very  seaworthy  craft.  She  was  not  fitted  with  air- 
boxes,  but  additional  buoyancy  was  given  by  cork  placed  round  the  outside  of  the  gunwale 
to  a  thickness  of  eighteen  inches,  so  as  to  also  serve  as  a  fender,  while  internally  a  large 
quantity  of  cork  was  fitted  down  and  along  the  sides,  rendering  her  buoyant  enough  to  float 
with  a  large  crew  even  after  shipping  a  heavy  sea.  The  Committee  of  the  Coal  Trade  in 
Newcastle  proved  as  good  as  their  word  in  the  matter  of  subscribing  towards  the  construction 
of  the  boat,  since  they  defrayed  the  whole  cost.  There  is,  under  date  December  19,  1789,  the 
following  acknowledgment  from  the  Lifeboat  Committee : — *  Received  of  the  Committee  of 
Trade  of  Newcastle,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  shipowners,  £159  l.ns/  The 
actual  cost  of  the  construction  is  given  as  under :  ^ — 

Mr.  Wouldhave,  for  his  model 
Mr.  (ireathead's  Bills 
John  Bage,  House,  etc.     . 
Advertisements 
12  cork  jackets 
Getting  Boat  to  the  House 
Ropes  for  sti'aps  and  grumets 
Expenses  to  Newcastle     .         , 
Rope  to  Mr.  Green  . 

Total 


£       s. 

d. 

1       1 

0 

74     9 

3 

58   10 

7 

1   11 

6 

11    11 

0 

0  11 

0 

0     5 

0 

0  10 

0 

1     4 

5 

£149  13 

9 

*  Surtees'  Durham,  ii.  9G  n. 
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Tiie  new  boat  had  not  long  to  wait  the  opportunity  of  being  put  to  a  practical  test.  On 
Saturday,  Jttiuiary '  :10,  ITilfl.  a  vessel  came  asliorc  on  the  Herd  Sand  in  a  heavy  sea.  The 
crow  took  ti)  the  rij^ing.  but  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  until  they  saw  the  new  lifeboat, 
manned  by  Shields  pilots,  all  wearing  the  cork  life-belta  provided  by  the  Committee,  put  ott'  to 
their  rescue.  Tlie  crew  were  all  removed  in  safety,  and  the  vessel  was  got  ofi'  on  the  following 
Momlay.  Tliis  iirst  perforuiance  of  the  boat  is  tersely  noticed  thus  in  the  principal  local 
newspaper  of  the  day ; — '  We  bear  from  Shields  that  the  boat  lately  built  by  Cirealhead  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  criws  of  ships  einning  ou  the  Herd  Sand  was  first  trietl  on 
Saturday,  and  far  exceeds  the  ex|H;ctatious  of  those  who  had  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its 
utility,  for  in  going  ofl  three  times  to  a  vessel  there 
{)n  shore  through  a  very  heavy  sea,  she  scarce 
shipped  any  water.  Wo  have  the  satisfaction  to 
add,  that  the  sailors  present  were  entirely  reatly  in 
offering  themselves  upon  that  occa-sion.'^  Trinity 
House  assisted  in  the  triovetnent  by  inserting  in 
the  pilots'  licences  a  condition  that  they  should 
man  the  boat  whenever  required,  a  condition 
which  has  never  needed  to  be  enforced,  for.  so 
ready  are  the  pilots  to  serve  whenever  the  boat 
is  called  away,  that,  as  an  old  lifeboatman  not 
long  i^o  informe<l  an  inquiring  London  joumalisl, 
'  the  only  trouble  is  to  keep  the  beggars  oot.' 

The  success  of  the  Original,  as  the  tirst  Shields 
lifeboat  was  always  called,  soon  brought   consider- 
able  employment   in   the   building  of  lifeboats  lo 
Greathcad,  one  of  his   earliest   patrons   being  the 
H.urvGreatlita'i  ]>uke  of  Northumberland,  to  whose  order  he  con- 

structed, on  similar  lines,  the  Nortltumherland,  the 
first  lifeboat  stationed  at  North  Shields,  while  many  other  orders  were  received  from 
home  and  foreign  ports.  By  the  end  of  ]802,  indeed,  he  had  constructed  no  fewer  than 
twenty-one  lifelwiats.  On  February  '2'>,  1802,  Greathead  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons, 
setting  forth  that '  your  petitioner  having  been  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  so  many 
persims,  the  utility  of  tlie  Iniat  being  now  established,  and  your  petitioner  having  derived 
little  or  lui  pecuniary  advantage  whatever  from  the  invention,  his  models  having  been  made 
public,  hopes  that  this  honourable  House  will  take  his  case  into  consideration,  and  grant 
your  petitioner  such  reward  as  this  honourable  House  shall  deem  meet.'  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Uowland  Burdon,  the  builder  of  Weariiiouth  Bridge,  and  then  M.P.  for  North 
Durhaui,  the  petition  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  House,  which  examined  Greathead 
himself  and  a  numl)er  of  other  witnesses  as  to  the  merits  of  the  invention.  Amongst  the 
witnesses  were  William  Masterman,  shipowner,  of  South  Shields,  and  Thomas  Hinderwell,  ■ 
Scarborough  shipowner,  who  described  the  curved  keel  as  the  foundation  and  basis  of  the 
boat's  excellence.  The  Committee  reported  on  March  i^lth  in  Greatheod's  favour,  ^Atisfi 
that  up  to  that  time  '  at  least  '.WO  persons  had  been  brought  ashore  from  wrecks  and  ships  in 
distress  oti'  Shields  alone  since  the  establishment  of  a  lifeboat,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
would  have  ])orisbed  but  lor  his  aid.'  On  June  :'>nl  the  House  of  Commons  voted  'that  a 
'  Nut  .limi'.  HH  in  Salm.in.  *  NtveatU  dmrmU  F«U  0,  ITSa 
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sum  not  exceeding  £1200  be  paid  to  Henry  Greathead,  of  South  Shields,  boutbuiider,  as  a 
reward  for  his  invention  of  the  lifeboat  whereby  many  lives  have  been  saved,  and  great 
security  is  aftbrded  to  seamen  and  property  in  cases  of  shipwreck/  ^  The  amount  was  arrived 
at  as  a  compromise  between  1000  and  2000  guineas,  each  of  which  sums  was  proposed  in  the 
House.  Greathead  had  already  received  a  gold  medal  and  1.10  guineas  from  the  Society  of 
Arts,  1 00  guineas  from  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  '  as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity  in 
building  the  lifeboat,'  5  guineas  from  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Newcastle, 
and  the  Medallion  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society.  The  subscribers  at  Lloyd's  in  May  1802 
voted  him  100  guineas,  and  a  further  2000  guineas  *for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
building  of  lifeboats  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom/  while  early  in  1804  he  received  a 
valuable  diamond  ring  from  Alexander  L,  Czar  of  Russia. 

His  claims  were  by  no  means  allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  however.  The  friends  of 
Wouldhave  insistently  contended  that  every  vital  principle  in  the  boat  as  built  by  Great- 
head  was  to  be  found  in  Wouldhave's  model.  A  laudatory  notice  in  a  magazine  ascribing 
the  sole  merit  of  the  invention  to  Greathead,  in  the  early  part  of  180G,  brought  into  the  field 
also  Mr.  Nicholas  Fairies,  the  chairman  of  the  original  Committee,  who,  in  a  letter  dated 
February  6th,  says:  *I  do  declare  that  neither  Mr.  Greathead  nor  Mr.  Wouldhave  was  the 
inventor  of  the  lifeboat.'  After  describing  the  formation  of  the  Committee  and  the  models 
and  suggestions  submitted  to  it,  none  of  which  were  accepted,  he  proceeds :  *  The  Committee 
then  endeavoured  to  combine  with  their  own  knowledge  of  the  subject  the  various  information 
they  had  received,  and  out  of  the  whole  to  produce  a  something  which  might  answer  the 
purpose.  ...  In  this  we  succeeded  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and  the  boat  was  ordered  to 
be  built  by  Mr.  Greathead  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee.  .  .  .  Mr.  Greathead  pro- 
posed that  the  keel  should  be  curved,  and  this  part  is  the  whole  that  Mr.  Greathead  has 
any  claim  to  as  the  inventor.  Some  time  after,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  an  application 
from  Mr.  Greathead  to  sign  a  certificate  purporting  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  boat. 
My  reply  was,  that  I  could  not  consider  Mr.  Greathead  the  inventor  .  .  .  and  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  exhibit  his  original  model,  when  it  would  be  seen  whether  it  resembled 
the  lifeboat  or  not.  Some  time  after  this,  the  Committee  were  summoned  .  .  .  when  a  certi- 
ficate was  produced  for  their  signatures,  purporting  that  Mr.  Greathead  was  the  inventor  of 
the  boat.  This  matter  was  fully  canvassed  and  the  certificate  rejected.'  -  The  Committee 
did,  however,  sign  a  certificate  crediting  Greathead  with  great  skill  in  the  building  of  the 
boat  and  with  the  invention  of  the  curved  keel. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  William  Anthony  Hails,  a  South  Shields  shipwright  and  a  mathe- 
matical genius,  practically  acquainted  with  marine  architecture,  published  a  pamphlet  in 
vindicaticm  of  the  claims  of  Wouldhave  to  priority  of  invention.  He  aftirmed  that  Great- 
head's  model,  when  put  into  the  water,  floated  bottom  up.  Wouldhave  contemptuously 
compared  it  to  '  a  butcher's  tray  or  a  tailor's  lapboard.'  Willie's  model,  on  the  other  hand, 
embraced  the  two  essential  properties  of  the  lifeboat,  namely,  buoyancy  and  *the  capacity 
of  always  floating  with  the  convex  surface  below.'  The  addition  of  a  curved  keel,  which 
Mr.  Fairies  approved  of,  was,  said  Mr.  Hails,  an  error  in  the  construction,  and  this  was  the 
only  deviation  which  Greathead  made.  The  controversy  has  been  renewed  from  time  to 
time  with  more  or  less  acrimony.  One  assertion  of  Wouldhave's  supporters  was,  that  when 
the  boat  was  built,  Greathead  was  requested  to  build  a  carriage  for  launching  her  quickly, 
but  that  he  constructed  it  with  wheels  only  a  foot  deep,  which  sunk  in  the  sand.     Would- 

^  Ifoutfc  of  Common.'^  Journals  midar  d;xte.  '^  Salmon's  ^ouM  ShieUU,  11-12. 
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have,  who  was  present  at  the  trial,  suggested  the  large,  broad-rimmed  wheels  still  in  use, 
and  these  were  successfully  adopted.  George  Farrow,  one  of  Greathead's  apprentices,  and 
himself  a  winner  of  premiums  at  South  Shields  in  1841  and  Newcastle  in  18r)0,  for  the  best 
model  of  ft  lifeboat,  and  the  inventor  of  water  ballast  for  lifeboats,  strongly  supported 
Wouldhave's  claim  to  having  devised  all  the  essential  principles  of  the  best  constructed 
lifeboats,  namely,  the  double  stem,  great  sheer  of  gunwale,  extra  interior  buoyancy,  and 
the  means  of  self-righting.     James  Mather,  the  inventor  of  the  ship's  lifeboat,  in  a  pamphlet 

on  the  subject,  declared  that  the  principle 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  a  successful 
lifeboat  had  previously  been  laid  down 
and  explained  by  Wouldhave,  and  adds: 
'Summed  up  in  the  most  careful  and  im- 
partial way,  the  facts  seem  to  be  these. 
The  model  exhibited  by  Willie  Wouldhave 
recalled  to  Mr.  Rockwood's  mind  that  he 
had  been  saved  by  a  somewhat  similar 
boat  at  !k[emel  in  a  stormy  sea.  This  he 
communicated  to  the  Committee,  which, 
they  having  considered  the  matter,  made 
a  model  themselves  that,  with  all  its 
alterations  and  improvements,  still  con- 
tained the  germ,  whole  and  entire,  of 
Wouldhave's  original  idea.'  A  comparison 
of  Wouldhave's  model  with  those  of  the 
present-day  Shields  lifeboats  seems  to  bear 
out  Mr.  Mather's  contention. 

The  Shields  lifeboats  have  always  been 
singular   in   that   they  are   maintained  en- 
tirely   by    local    eft'ort,    independeotly  of 
the  National  Institution,  the  coxswuns  or 
l(ti!i(  ,if  Wouiiibavp.  superintendents    receiving   £5   per   annum, 

and  each  member  of  the  crew  10b.  6d. 
every  time  the  boat  is  called  out,  whether  she  is  actually  engaged  in  rescue  work  or  not 
Originally  the  crew  were  rewarded  from  funds  voluntarily  subscribed,  but  in  1808  it  was 
decided  to  establisli  a  permanent  fund  for  the  purpose.  At  a  meeting  on  November  20th 
that  year,  over  which  Nicholas  Fairies  presided,  there  was  founded  the  Shields  Lifeboat 
Institution,  chiefly  composed  of  shipowners,  who  subscribed  10s.  6d.  per  ship  per  annum, 
in  return  for  whiuh  no  charge  was  made  for  the  lifeboat  going  to  the  assistance  of  any 
of  their  ships,  while  it  was  agreed  that  a  like  indulgence  be  granted  to  subecribeis  to 
the  X"rlhii.iitl>eH(ind  lifeboat  at  Tyncmouth,  should  they  enter  into  a  reciprocal  agreement.' 


'  This  arranf;i:iiient  was  adhered  to  for  man}?  j'ears. 
Earlj-  in  I84II,  hcwever.  the  owner  of  the  Frintdihip.  to 
which  the  boat  h!i<l  lictn  called,  declined  lo  contribute  to 
the  fnnd  or  to  pay  the  Bicire  half-guineas  for  their  services. 
.Iii[1k.'ni(.'nt  wus  );ivfn  iigainat  him  in  rhe  local  Court  for 
£20.  but  as  Ihpic  «as  no  Iq-iil  means  of  enforcing  payment 
he  set  the  decision  at  rleltancc.  As  an  oatcome  of  the 
incident,  a.   meeting   of  shiijowners  anil   olherii,  on  April 


15th  that  year,  decided  that  is  fatnre  ererj  Teualiulig 
the  river  should  voluntarilj  contribute  to  the  fond,  Umm 
under  100  tons  Is.,  ICX)  to  300  tona  Si.,  «nd  oTer  300  tOH 
-ts.  per  annum,  an  arrangement  which  ia  atill  owrM  o«t 
At  (he  s»me  time  the  management  of  the  Sooth  SUddi 
and  Tjnemouth  boats  wai  consolidated  in  the  Tyne  life- 
boat Institution,  a  Committee  of  twentj-three  meBben, 
nine    from   ea«h   Harbour    Borongh,   Mid  tb«   i 
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Five  i^uineas  was  charged  for  the  services  of  the  boats  to  ships  of  non-subscribers,  over 
and  above  the  payment  made  to  the  lifeboat  crew,  with  the  proviso  *that  all  strangers 
and  foreigners  are  to  be  treated  on  the  most  liberal  principles  by  the  Committee,  who  are 
particularly  requested  to  render  every  assistance  to  this  class  of  unfortunate  men/  The 
Committee  was  also  '  requested  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  services  performed  by  the  boat,  the 
names  of  the  ships,  and  the  number  of  men  taken  out  of  each  ship,  with  any  other  occurrence 
worthy  of  notice.'  The  first  Committee  of  Trustees  of  the  Lifeboat  Institution,  appointed  at 
the  same  meeting,  were  Sir  Cuthbert  Heron,  Bart.,  Nicholas  Fairies,  John  Roxby,  John  Salmon, 
George  Marshall,  James  Kirton  (Treasurer),  Robert  B.  Roxby,  Thomas  Forrest,  Edward  Harper, 
Matthew  Wardle,  Edward  Prissick,  Thomas  Forsyth,  John  Thompson,  of  West  House,  George  M. 
Cleugh,  Thomas  Bell,  Charles  Magnay,  Richard  Fell,  John  Thompson,  of  Hill  House,  and  John 
Hardy,  junior. 

The  lifeboats  and  their  crews  have  had  many  stirring  adventures.  In  1820,  while  rescuing 
the  crew  of  the  Grafton,  wrecked  on  the  Battery  Point,  the  Original  lifeboat  struck  upon  a 
rock,  was  bulged  and  swamped,  but  nevertheless  remained  upright,  and  brought  both  her  own 
crew  and  that  of  the  shipwrecked  vessel  safe  to  land.  She  was  driven  upon  the  rocks  and  split 
in  two  while  going  to  the  rescue  of  the  South  Shields  brig  GlatUm  on  January  21,  1830, 
having  never  had  a  life  lost  from  her  during  forty  years'  service.  The  Tyne^  *  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  safe,  and  handy  boats  that  ever  saved  life,'  was  built  in  1833  by  Edward  Oliver  at  the 
Lawe,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  T.  Forrest,  of  Marsden  Cottage,  a  wealthy  shipowner.  She  was 
reconstructed  in  1845,  and  only  retired  from  active  service  about  1887,  having  been  instru- 
mental in  saving  a  total  of  1024  lives,  and  is  now  housed  in  an  ornamental  structure  between 
the  two  Marine  Parks.  The  ill-fated  Providence  was  constructed  in  1842.  She  was  a  large 
craft,  34  feet  long,  over  1 1  feet  broad,  and  capable  of  carrying  fifty  or  sixty  persons,  her  usual 
complement  being  fourteen  rowers,  double-banked,  with  two  steersmen,  as,  like  all  the  South 
Shields  boats,  she  was  built  stem  and  stem  alike. 

The  Providence  was  capsized  upon  the  Herd  Sand  on  Tuesday,  December  4,  1849,  when 
all  but  four  of  her  crew  lost  their  lives.  It  had  been  blowing  a  terrible  gale  since  the  Sunday. 
Between  9  and  10  p.m.  the  brig  Betsy,  of  Littlehampton,  in  making  for  the  harbour,  was  driven 
on  to  a  very  dangerous  point  on  the  Herd  Sand,  which  then  ran  athwart  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  South  Pier.  The  Providence  was  at  once  launched  from  the  South  Shields 
boathouse,  manned  (probably  on  account  of  the  heavy  sea  running)  by  twenty-four  pilots,  eight 
more  than  her  usual  complement.  Indeed,  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  boarded  her,  five  having 
to  be  ordered  ashore.  Lancelot  Burn,  the  coxswain,  and  John  Milburn,  second  coxswain,  two 
of  the  four  superintendents  of  the  lifeboats,  steered,  one  on  each  side,  with  two  other  steersmen 
in  reserve  at  the  bow.  As  they  approached  the  Betsy  they  observed,  just  in  their  course,  one 
of  the  rods  which  had  been  used  for  boring  for  the  foundations  for  a  pier  on  the  Herd  Sand. 
The  necessity  of  avoiding  this  obstacle  prevented  the  boat  being  laid  properly  alongside  the 
ship  at  the  first  attempt,  and  she  had  to  stand  off  and  make  a  second  approach.     At  the  next 


representing  Trinity  House,  being  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose.  A  few  years  later  the  crew  of  one  of  the  South 
Shields  boats  sued  the  owners  of  the  Zealaruler,  of  Middle- 
burg,  for  salvage,  and  at  the  hearing  of  the  case  it  transpired 
that  they  wanted  the  captain  to  sign  an  agreement  to  pay 
them  £200  before  they  would  get  the  vessel  off.  The 
Committee  at  once  decided  that  such  work  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Institution,  and  prohibited  the  use 

3  I 


of  the  boats  for  salvage  or  for  other  purposes  than  that  of 
life-saving,  a  prohibition  still  enforced.  The  record  of 
the  services  of  the  lifeboat  and  her  crew  is  regularly  kept, 
but  unfortunately  the  earlier  records  of  the  Institution 
were  destroyed  by  a  former  official,  and  the  information 
obtainable  concerning  its  earlier  days  is  therefore  of  a 
casual  character. 
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attempt  the  boat  was  laid  alongside  and  the  ropes  secured,  but  unfortunately  the  bow  rope  was 
not  made  fast  on  board  the  Betsy.  A  strong  ebb  tide  was  running  round  the  stern  of  the 
vessel,  catching  the  boat's  starboard  bow,  while  at  that  moment  a  terrific  sea  swept  round  the 
ship's  bow,  striking  the  boat  under  the  starboard  quarter,  the  shock  capsizing  her.  Unluckily, 
though  cork  jackets  were  provided  in  the  boathouse,  none  of  the  men  wore  them,  as  they 
were  considered  'so  stitt*  and  cumbersome,  and  prevented  a  man  from  being  so  active  as 
he  should  be.'  One  of  the  crew,  John  Harrison,  managed  to  catch  a  rope  from  the  brig 
and  scrambled  on  to  her  deck.  Three  others,  John  Milburn.  George  Marshall,  and  George 
Ayre,  after  diving  from  beneath  the  upturned  boat,  gained  her  keel.  The  second  South 
Shields  boat,  the  Tyne,  was  instantly  nmnned  and  launched,  with  the  pilot-master  in  charge, 
and  pulled  out  to  the  scene  of  the  accident ;  while  the  North  Shields  boat,  the  Northnmher' 
land,  was  launched  with  almost  equal  promptitude,  despite  the  fact  that,  the  key  being 
missing,  the  crew  had  to  smash  open  the  boathouse  door.  The  Xorthumherldmd  made 
for  the  Betsy^  and  took  off  her  crew  and  Harrison,  while  the  Tyne  picked  up  the  three 
survivors  from  the  keel  of  the  Providence,  and  towed  the  boat  ashore,  bottom  up,  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  the  remainder  of  her  crew  might  be  beneath  her.  The  hope  proved 
groundless.  Part  of  a  pilot's  woollen  comforter,  fastened  round  one  of  the  thwarts,  by 
which  one  of  the  unfortunate  fellows  had  evidently  hung  on  until  it  parted  under  the  strain, 
as  the  ragged  ends  showed,  was  the  only  trace  remaining  of  the  twenty  gallant  fellows 
who  had  perished. 

The  twenty  men  drowned  had,  it  was  stated,  amongst  them  assisted  to  save  450  lives 
in  the  previous  eight  years,  and  had  manned  the  boat  as  often  as  four  times  in  one  day — 
wrecks  at  Shields  being  frequent  before  the  construction  of  the  piers.  A  remarkable  example 
of  the  gallantry  of  the  Shields  pilots  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  during  one  of  the  heaviest  gales  ever  known  on  the  coast,  the  Leith  passenger  steamer 
Brilliant  being  in  difficulties  off  the  bar,  the  Providence  was  launched  and  instantly  manned, 
John  Milburn,  one  of  the  four  rescued  in  the  disaster,  being  the  first  man  aboard  and  taking 
charge  of  her  as  coxswain,  the  body  of  one  of  his  comrades  drowned  on  the  4th  being  brought 
ashore  just  as  the  boat  went  oft'.^ 

Relief  Committees  were  promptly  formed  in  North  and  South  Shields  and  Newcastle 
to  make  provision  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  lost  lifeboatmen.  Trinity  House. 
Newcastle,  subscribed  100  guineas,  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  a  like  amount,  and  at  the 
South  Shields  meeting  £400  was  raised  in  the  room.  Queen  Victoria  sent  £100,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham  a  like  amount,  and  the  London  Trinity  House  £200;  while,  on  the 
report  of  the  disaster  being  read  out  on  the  Exchange  in  Glasgow,  over  100  guineas  were 
subscribed  within  five  minutes.  The  fund  reached  a  total  of  £3011  8s.  2d.  The  disaster  is 
commemorated  by  a  brass  .in  St.  Stephen's  or  *  the  Pilots'  *  Church,  which  was  unveiled 
by  the  late  Bishop  Westcott,  of  Durham,  on  September  22,  1896,  and  bears  the  foUowisg 
inscription : — 


•  That  the  pilots  of  the  present  day  have  lost  none  of  to  her  crew.    The  pilots,  being  refused  the  kejs  of  iJ« 

the  daring  which  characterised  their  forefathers  was  shown  lifeboat  house,  smashed  open  the  door,  launched  tbebost» 

by  the  gallant  incident  which  occurred  during  the  great  and  after  a  terrible  battle  with  the  elements,  being  thiw 

gale  of   December  4  and  Ti,   1882.     The   Olaf  Kyrre  had  times  beaten  back  before  they  conld  lay  the  boatsloag- 

stranded  on  the  South  Sands,  but  so  terrific  a  sea  was  side  the  wrecked  vessel,  had  the  setishustkNi  of  MkTinf 

running  that  the  lifeboat  officials  deemed  it  impossible  every  sonl  on  bonrd. 
for  the  boat  to  be  launched  without  the  greatest  danger 


t  ' 
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In  Memory  of 

The  brave  and  skilful  Pilots  who  acted  as  Coxswains  of  the  Tyne  Lifeboats,  and  who,  with  their  Crews, 
were  the  means  of  rescuing  many  thousands  of  Shipwrecked  Sailors  from  a  Watery  Grave. 

(leorge  Smith,  died  March  16th,  1848,  aged  58. 
John  Milburn,died  April  29th,  1864,  aged  67. 
Jacob  Harrison,  died  October  31st,  1867,  aged  75. 
Jacob  Burn,  died  August  9th,  1871,  aged  73. 
Joseph  Smith,  died  July  17th,  1873,  aged  74. 
Gilbert  Young,  died  March  29th,  1884,  aged  76. 
Matthew  J.  Lawson,  died  November  6th,  1889,  aged  81. 
Andrew  Hamson,  died  April  6th,  1880,  aged  72. 
William  O.  Thurlbeck,  died  March  1st,  1896,  aged  47. 

Also  in  Memory  of 

The  Pilots  who  lost  their  lives  by  the  capsizing  of  the  Lifebojit  Providence,  when  attempting  to  rescue 

the  crew  of  the  Bettry  on  December  4th,  1849. 

Lancelot  Burn,  cox.  Thomas  Marshall.  (ieorge  T'indle. 

John  Burn.  James  Matson.  George  Tinmouth. 

John  Burn,  jun.  John  Phillips.  John  Wright. 

John  Bone.  Ralph  Phillips.  James  Wright. 

John  Donkin.  William  Purvis.  James  Young. 

Robert  Donkin.  Ralph  Shotton.  Henry  Young. 

John  Marshall.  William  Smith. 

■ 

Also  in  Memory  of 

James  Watson  and  John  Wheatley,  of  North  Shields,  who  lost  their  lives  by  being  washed  overlxxird 
from  the  lifeboat  Northumherbnul,  when  attempting  to  rescue  the  crew  of  the  brig  Gtean*'i\  of  Blyth, 
on  December  18th,  1872. 

This  Tablet  was  erected  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Tyne  Lifeboat  Institution,  August  1896. 

Wm.  Cay,  Chairman. 

One  outcome  of  the  Providevce  disaster  was  the  offer,  in  January  1850,  of  premiums 
of  100  by  the  Trustees  and  Committees  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  lifeboats  for  the  best 
sugi^estion  for  the  further  improvement  of  lifeboats.  The  first  prize  of  £;»0  was  awarded 
to  Cleorge  Farrow,  South  Shields,  the  apprentice  of  Greathead,  whose  boat  was  fitted  with 
water  ballast.  In  the  following  October,  also  moved  by  the  disaster,  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, then  President  of  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  offered  a  premium  of  100  guineas 
for  the  best  model  of  an  improved  lifeboat.  Of  280  plans  and  models  sent  in,  the  best  was 
adjudged  to  be  that  of  Mr.  James  Beeching,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  which  gained  84  out  of 
a  possible  100  marks  awarded  by  an  expert  Committee,  with  Captain  Washington,  R.N.,  the 
Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  as  chairman.  A  model  submitted  by  George  Farrow,  of 
South  Shields,  was  fourth  with  72  marks,  Benjamin  Birch  and  Robert  Blair,  also  of  South 
Shields,  each  receiving  (>:»  nuirks.  Beeching  was  awarded  the  prize,  but  the  boat  not  being 
considered  perfect,  two  members  of  the  Committee,  James  Peake,  Assistant  Master  Shipwright 
in  the  Navy,  and  Captain  Washington  (who  was  Admiralty  Commis-sioner  in  more  than 
one  intjuiry  into  the  state   of  the  Tyne)  designed   and   had   built  in  Woolwich  Dockyard, 


i'M'i  THK    !)01lur<iH    OF    SOl'TH    aHIELI>8 

li  bdut  whidi  Ijciuiiiiir  thi'  mmJul  fur  ihe  Xalioiml.  The  Snith  Shiultis  piluls.  howevt-r,  huvf 
never  titkcii  to  tiiis  ihiss  »t'  liml.  [irefL'rring  tlie  <iri^iniil  type,  in  wliicli  ;tll  liie  Soinli  Shi<-l>ls 
boats  hiive  l>oli)iijjt.-(l.  as  being  hiimlier  for  ibeir  pjirticuliir  strrviiat  and  Ixsltcr  lulapted  fur 
use  in  simal  watir  ur  in  rciichin;!  siriuuieil  vessels.  Four  of  the  new  Niili>>na1  bout!-. 
intended  for  use  im  tile  Nortliiiinlierliind  uojisl,  were  sent  down  in  IS'ili  for  trial  by  the  ShieMs 
pilots,  wlio,  liowevor,  for  varimis  reasuns.  unaninmnsly  disapproved  of  them.  TInil  lliey 
approved  the  work  of  tlic  ConiTriiltee  and  designers,  however,  was  shown  in  the  address  thi-y 


presi^Heii  to  Captain  \Vasliinj,'lon  on  Si-ptember   ttli  that  year,  in  reeo^nition  of  liis  s.Tvi(t> 
in  aid  of  lifi-savinj;  al  sea  and  of  ilie  lifelHial. 

liy  l>*iili,  Ibere  were  five  lifeboats  in  tlie  liarbonr:  llie  J'niridifUfc  and  the  Ti/nf, \mi\i 
stidion.d  111  llie  Ciible  Landin-;,  S..mli  Sldelds :  the  Prl",-  on  tlie  Herd  Sand,  south  .'I 
tlie  South  l'i>r;  the  Xorlh'iml,rrlii,i<l  at  llie  Low  l,if,'lit.s  North  Shields;  and  the  ConnUuif! 
ai  Tynernonlli  Haven.  The  J'i-<"-lih-„ri-  was  for  many  years  used  as  a  water  bout  "H 
Ibo  river,  bnt  was  broken  up  abont  four  years  aifu.  The  Iwals  now  in  use  arc  four  in 
number,    the    7'..,,,    /'.,■,■//   at    (In-   l'cil>lc    Landin-j.   ;;;i    feet    in   lenfjth.   11    feet   in   bi^-ndth. 
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3J  feet  deep,  and  built  to  row  twelve  oars,  six  a  side.  She  was  presented  to  the 
Lifeboat  Institution  by  Mrs.  T.  Perry,  of  Harton,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  her 
late  husband,  and  launched  on  June  8,  1872,  the  christening  ceremony  being  performed 
by  Miss  Moorfe,  daughter  of  the  then  Town  Clerk  of  the  Borough.  The  boat  cost  £600,  and 
was  built  by  James  Jackson  at  the  Half  Moon  Quay,  as  was  also  the  Willie  Wouldhave, 
built  in  1878,  the  cost  of  the  latter  being  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Tyne  Lifeboat 
Trustees.  The  Willie  Wouldhave  was  originally  stationed  at  North  Shields,  but  being 
objected  to  by  the  crew  as  too  small,  she  was  removed  to  the  boathouse  on  the  South 
Sands,  and  was  replaced  by  the  James  Youiig,  built  at  the  Lawe  by  James  .Jackson,  and 
launched  on  January  29,  1884.  She  was  christened  after  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Tyne 
Lifeboat  Trustees,  he  having  defrayed  her  cost.  She  is  o2  feet  long,  11  feet  broad,  and 
o\  feet  deep.  The  Bedford,  which  is  also  stationed  at  the  Coble  Landing,  was  built  by 
Lancelot  Lambert  at  the  Lawe,  and  launched  on  December  21,  188G,  her  cost  being  de- 
frayed out  of  a  legacy  of  £1000  left  by  Miss  Bedford,  who  wished  in  this  way  to  commemo- 
rate her  brother,  one  of  the  engineering  officials  of  the  River  Tyne  Commission.  Miss 
Bedford  also  defrayed  the  cost  of  erecting  the  present  lifeboat  house  at  the  Coble  Landing. 
It  accommodates  two  boats  with  their  gear  and  equipment,  and  possesses  facilities  for 
launching  the  boats  with  the  least  possible  effort  and  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  The 
rules,  indeed,  require  the  boats  to  be  in  the  water,  fully  manned,  within  tive  minutes  of 
the  order  being  given.  Although,  as  stated,  precise  statistics  are  unobtainable,  the  number 
of  lives  saved  by  the  Shields  lifeboats  is  estimated  at  over  4000,  a  record  of  which  Shields- 
men  may  well  be  proud. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1887,  the  then 
Mayor,  Alderman  Eltringham,  suggested  that  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  Jubilee  should 
be  erected  in  the  shape  of  a  monument  to  Wouldhave  as  the  inventor  of  the  lifeboat.  This 
suggestion  was  adopted,  a  site  for  the  memorial  fixed,  and  designs  obtained.  Meantime  a 
fierce  controversy  was  waged  in  the  local  paper  concerning  the  rival  claims  of  Wouldhave 
and  Greathead,  and  eventually,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Moore,  then  Town  Clerk, 
it  was  decided  to  recognise  the  claims  of  both,  and  to  erect  a  joint  '  Wouldhave  and 
Greathead  Memorial  of  the  Lifeboat.'  The  design  finally  adopted  took  the  form  of 
a  square  clock  -  tower  of  ornate  design,  standing  between  the  "North  and  South  Marine 
Parks.  The  first  stage  is  utilised  as  a  fountain.  The  second  stage  contains  on  the 
western  or  Ocean  Road  front  a  medallion  of  Wouldhave,  surmounting  the  Borough  arms, 
with,  below,  the  inscription :  *  Erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Jubilee  of  H.M.  Queen 
Victoria,  June  20th,  1887,  and  as  a  memorial  of  the  beneficent  work  of  the  lifeboat  as 
designed  and  built  in  South  Shields  in  the  year  1790.'^  On  the  east  or  seaward  front 
is  a  medallion  of  Greathead.  The  north  front  bears  a  carving  in  relief,  representing  a 
shipwreck  and  the  return  of  the  lifeboat  with  the  rescued  crew.  The  third  stage  of  the 
tower  contains  an  illuminated  four-dial  clock,  constructed  at  the  cost  of  the  Corporation, 
and  surmounted  by  a  ball  finial,  the  total  height  being  forty-five  feet.  The  memorial  was 
unveiled  by  Alderman  Eltringham  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Marine  Parks  on 
June  25,  1890,  and  on  the  same  occasion  a  purse  of  fifty  gu'meas  and  a  medal  was 
presented  to  George  Ayre,  the  only  survivor  of  the  four  pilots  saved  from  the  Providence 
disaster  in  1849. 

^  It  will  be  observod  that  tbis  commemorative  memorial  perpetuates  the  common  blunder  as  to  the  date  of  the 
construction  of  tbe  boat. 
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THE    VOLUNTEER    LIFE    BRIGADE. 

AlthoU(;h    the  Volunteer   Life   Brigade   as  we   know  it  is   a  comparatively  recent   institu- 
tion, provision  for  life-saving  from  the  shore  has  existed  for  nearly  a  century.      So  early 
as    Fehruary    ISOK,   Captain    Manby   demonstrated    the   possibility   of    rendering    such    aid 
to    shipwrec^ked   crews   by   the   use   of    his  apparatus,   which   consisted   of  a   mortar    tixe<l 
on  a  block  of  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  tiring  a  projectile  with  a   line   attached  across  the 
wrecked  vessel.      The  first  practical  rocket  apparatus  was  devised  by  Mr.  John  Dennett,  of 
Newport,  L\\\,  and  both  forms   were  adopted  by  the  first  local  organisation  for  life-saving 
from  shipwreck  (apart  from  the  Lifeboat  Institution)  of  which  we  have  any  record.     This  was 
the  Newcastle  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Shipwreck,  formed  at  a  meet- 
ing  at  the  Trinity   House  in  December   1H24,  having  for  its   object  the  providing  of  *  life- 
boats,   Mauby's    apparatus,    Dennett's    rockets,  rope    ladders,  and    other    nieans   to    be    use<l 
under  experienced  hands  for  the  rescu(»  of  life.'      Its  president  was  William  Clark,  William 
Chapman    was   treasurer,   and    R.    E.    Phunmer  secretary.      North   and   South    Shields   and 
Blyth,  as  well  as  the  sub-ports,  were  provided  with  the  requisite  apparatus  for  saving  life 
from  shipwreck.     At  South  Shields  the  pilots  and  fishermen  appear  to  have  been  regularly 
drilled  in  the  use  of  the  appliances,  and  to  have  become  proficient  in  their  handling.     There 
is  preserved  an  interesting  account  of  a  competitive  trial  between  Captain  Manby's  mortars 
and  the   rocket  apparatus  invented   by  Mr.  John   Dennett,  which   took  place  on  the  Herd 
Sand   on  June   IS,   1S34,  in   presence   of  the   Committee   and   members   of  the   Shipwreck 
Society,   the   Master   and   I^rothren  of  Trinity   House,   the   Shipowners'   Society,  etc.      The 
result   is    reported    to   have    dtMiionstrated    that    *  the  advantages    of   the   rocket    over    the 
Manby   apparatus  are   (clearly   considerable,  its  portability   not  being   the   least.     Two  men 
can  carry  the  whole  of  the   nxjket  apparatus   and   six  rockets,   while   it   requires  six   men 
to   carry   the    Manby   apparatus.     The   rocket    can   be   taken   to  situations   where  it   would 
be   impossible   to   carry  the  other.     In  precision  of  aim   it  is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  Manby 's  apparatus ;   in  extent  of  range  it  exceeds   it ;   and  from  the   lesser  angle  with 
which  it  flies  a  smaller  quantity  of  rope  is  taken  out,  and  the  liability  of  the  rope   being 
(•arried  to   leeward  of  the   object   fired   at,  by   the   action   of  the   wind,  is  thereby   much 
reduced.'       Dennett's  apparatus   was  eventually   a(h)pted  by   the  Government  and    formed 
the  l>asis  of  the  rocket  apparatus  still  in  use,  although  since  improved  by  Colonel  Boxer, 
who  introduced  the  combination  of  two  rockets  in  one  case,  and  by  Conmiander  Kisbee, 
who  invented  the  *  breeches  buoy.' 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  organisation  very  similar  to  the  modern  Volunteer  Life 
Brigade  in  existence  at  Whitburn  in  the  early  forties.  The  Port  of  Tyne  Pilot  in 
January  1S42  recorded  a  practice  at  Whitburn  with  Mr.  Carte's  rocket  apparatus,  for 
forming  couununication  with  shipwrecked  vessels.  It  states  that  *The  practice  commenced 
at  t.wo  o'clock,  with  (i-lb.  rockets,  three  of  which  were  discharged  at  three  masts,  placed 
200  yards  distant  and  00  feet  apart.  The  first  line  fell  close  to  the  centre  mast;  the 
second,  between  that  and  the  one  to  the  leeward;  the  third  (which  had  an  iron  rod 
substituted  by  way  of  experiment  for  the  rocket  stick),  directly  over  the  centre  one. 
Two  :ulb.  rockets  were  then  fired  from  the  sea  service  apparatus  intended  to  be  used  on 
board  .ships,  both  of   which  also  took  effect.     The  0-lb.  rockets  carried   the  lines  from  r»0 
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to  1)0  yards  boiow  Uio  inasis,  imil  the  :'.-lb.,  wliich  were  firotl  nt  l."iU  yards  distance,  nearly 
to  the  same  exlcnl.'  Mr.  Carte  apparently  belonged  to  Scarboroujih,  and  mention  is 
also   made  nl*  his  r<ii;liet  apparatus  having  been  used  in  a  previous  wreck  ul   Whilhurn. 

The  establishment  of  the  modern  type  of  Volnnleer  Life  llrigaih;  was  the  direct 
outcome  <)(■  (he  wreck  of  the  Alierdeen  passenjfer  steamer  Sfontfi/  ou  the  Black  Middens 
on  Noveiiilier  24,  1«IJ4.  A  ten-ilile  gale  was  raging  off  the  'iyne.  'I'lie  scliooner  Krii-ml' 
"hi/i.  of  Colitheslur,  had  been  driven  un  to  the  Black  Miihlens  about  nightfall,  and 
sliortly  iiftiTwards  the  S/ntilet/,  bound  from  Alierdeeu  to  London,  with  thirty  passengers, 
fiMntccii  of  whom  were  women,  a  crew  of  thirty,  and  rarryiug  titiy  heail  of  i-attle 
and  a  nnmlK^r  of  sheep,  waii  i-(>iiii>clliil  to  run  to  the  Tyuc  for  refuge.  In  conseijiienee 
of   the   tremendimK  sea  there   were  no   pilots  avaihvblo  outside    the   harbom,  and    ahliougli 


there  was  twoniy  fert  of  water  on  the  bar.  the  leading  Hghls  were  iKit  burning,  as  lliey 
w<;re  not  then  lighted  niitil  a  eonple  of  hours  before  high  waler.  The  vi's.'^cl  entered  the 
piers  safely,  but  when  ap]>roaching  the  Xarn>WH  was  struck  by  a  tremendous  'following' 
si'ii.  whicli  hinlet!  her  on  the  Blaek  Middens.  A  boat  was  launched  and  manDc<l  by  four 
of  the  rri-w,  in  wliieb  iivr  of  the  female  passengers  were  placed,  but  it  was  stove  ia,  all 
the  woiiiou  and  ouu  of  the  rnen  Iwing  drowned.  Meanwhile  the  i'oitttana-  lifeboat  was 
liuini^bed  from  Tyneinoulh  Haven,  to  the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  Frinu/thip,  but  a 
cry  Iming  raised  from  shoi-e  that  the  crows  of  both  the  schixmer  and  steamer  hiwl  been 
ri/scueii,  the  boat  put  back.  On  the  ntistake  being  discoveretl,  she  again  made  for  the 
wreck,  but  collideil  with  the  l^tnnlpif  in  the  heavy  sea.  carrying  away  all  her  starboard 
oarN,  whi'-b  rendered  her  uimiauageable,  and  she  was  dashed  i^,'ainst  the  sehoojier,  aboard 
which  three   of  her  crew  leaped,  anotlier  being   kilted  in  the  endeavour.      With   only  two 
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oars  remaining  serviceable,  the  lifeboat  was  towed  back  to  the  shore.  The  South  Shields 
boat  Providence  also  put  off,  but  was  iniinediately  disabled,  ujost  of  her  oars  being  smashed 
by  a  terrific  sea  and  several  of  her  crew  stunned.  Prior  to  this,  the  Tynemouth  rocket 
apparatus,  in  charge  of  the  coastguard,  had  been  got  to  work,  and  a  line  fired  across 
the  Stanley  from  the  rocks  below  the  Spanish  Battery,  but  the  hawser  was  unfortunately 
fastened  too  low  on  board  the  ship.  The  women  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
means  of  escape,  although  a  seaman  crossed  to  show  it  was  safe.  A  male  passenger 
followed,  but  he  had  to  be  hauled  back  to  the  steamer  nearly  drowned.  The  second  mate 
was  landed  in  safety,  but  a  man  and  woman  were  drowned  and  a  fireman  nearly  drowned 
by  the  entangling  of  the  line,  the  fireman  being  only  saved  by  the  bravery  of  George 
Bunce  and  James  Fry,  who  waded  out  to  his  rescue  through  the  boiling  surf  The  use 
of  the  rocket  apparatus  was  then  discontinued,  as  with  the  rising  of  the  tide  the  Stanley 
was  considered  too  far  away  for  it  to  be  effective.  Soon  after  ten  o'clock  the  Friendship 
went  to  pieces,  carrying  with  her,  besides  her  crew  of  five,  James  Grant  and  Eldward 
Robson,  two  of  the  lifeboat  crew.  Two  others,  Blackburn  and  Bell,  having  their  life-belts 
on,  were  washed  ashore  alive.  About  eleven  the  Stanley  broke  in  two,  the  fore  part  drifting 
right  round  alongside  the  stern,  with  the  bow  seawards.  Meantime  a  number  of  Tyne- 
mouth men  went  to  Cullercoats,  and  brought  the  rocket  apparatus  from  that  port,  by 
which  means,  about  ^\q  in  the  morning,  another  line  was  got  over  the  Stanley  and  the 
survivors  brought  ashore,  at  first  singly,  then  in  twos  and  threes.  Twenty  of  the  passengers 
and  ^VQ  of  the  crew  had  meanwhile,  however,  perished  before  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of 
helpless  spectators. 

Amongst  the  latter  was  a  young  and  ardent  rifle  volunteer,  John  Morrison,  who  was 
struck  with  the  idea  that  many  of  the  mishaps  which  had  retarded  the  work  of  rescue 
might  have  been  avoided  if  the  coastguardsmen  could  have  been  aided  by  a  number  of 
amateurs,  regularly  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus  as  the  volunteers  were  in  the  use 
of  warlike  weapons.  He  communicated  the  idea  to  the  brothers  Joseph  and  John  Foster 
Spence,  who,  being  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  had  stood  aloof  from  the  volunteer 
movement  then  so  popular.  They  at  once  approved  the  scheme,  declaring  that  *  this  is  the 
sort  of  volunteering  we  can  go  in  for.'  A  public  meeting  was  convened  on  December  5,  18G4, 
at  which  John  Morrison's  idea  blossomed  forth  into  the  Tynemouth  Volunteer  Life  Brigade, 
the  first  in  the  country.  John  Foster  Spence  was  elected  secretary  (a  post  he  held  until 
his  death  cm  June  1^1^,  1901),  Joseph  Spence  treasurer,  and  a  strong  committee  was  fonned, 
with  John  Morrison  as  its  first  member.  The  Board  of  Trade  was  applied  to  and  approved 
the  new  scheme,  subject  to  the  Brigade  working  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
otticers  of  the  coastguard.  The  latter  stipulation  was  objected  to  by  several  who  had  promised 
to  join  the  movement,  and  who  withdrew  in  consequence.  The  Brigade  was  fully  constituted 
at  a  Mulcting  on  January  i:^>.  ISij.";,  and  has,  during  the  thirty-seven  years  which  have  elapsed, 
fully  maintained  its  reputaticm  as  the  premier  Life  Brigade  in  Great  Britain. 

South  Shields  was  (juick  to  follow  so  admirable  a  precedent.  In  December  1865,  a  few 
gentlemen  met  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  Life 
Brigade  on  the  model  of  that  formed  at  Tynemouth.  A  preliminary  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall  on  December  Kith,  when  it  was  agreed  that  a  Brigade  should 
be  formed  for  the  Borough,  and  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  T.  Salmon), 
Alderman  (ilover,  and  Mr.  Archibald  Stevenson,  was  appointed  to  meet  the  pilots  and  explain 
the  principles  on  which  the  corps  nmst,  in  terms  of  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  be 
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formed.  The  pilots  adopted  the  scheme  enthusiastically.  Acting  on  a  requisition  presented  to 
him,  the  Mayor,  Alderman  Thomas  Moffett,  convened  and  presided  over  a  public  meeting  in 
the  Town  Hall  on  January  15,  1866,  when  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  form  such  a  Brigade. 
140  names  were  enrolled  in  the  room,  Messrs.  Archibald  Stevenson  and  Samuel  Malcolm 
were  elected  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  Messrs.  T.  James,  T.  Pyke,  W.  Cay,  Edward 
Maxwell,  Robert  Blair,  Joseph  Crisp,  Luke  Mackay,  and  J.  P.  Rennoldson  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  carry  the  scheme  into  effect.  Subsequently  the  duties  of  the  secretaryship 
were  divided,  Mr.  Stevenson  becoming  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Hon.  Secretary 
(an  office  he  still  holds,  having  combined  it  with  the  post  of  Hon.  Treasurer  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Stevenson  in  1877).  The  services  of  the  Brigade  were  accepted  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  January  30,  1866.  W.  Cay,  S.  Cottew,  M.  Cay,  and  T.  Tinmouth  were  elected 
the  tirst  captains.  The  first  rocket  drill  was  held  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Byrne, 
chief  of  the  Tynemouth  coastguard,  on  February  17th.  In  its  early  days  the  Brigade  had 
no  watch-house.  Its  members  had  to  keep  their  long  vigils  in  bad  weather,  unsheltered 
from  the  storms,  and  as  the  first  winter  was  long  and  severe,  the  necessity  of  some  provision 
for  their  protection  was  greatly  felt.  The  public  subscribed  liberally  for  the  purpose,  and 
in  1867  a  wooden  building,  which  forms  part  of  the  present  watch-room,  was  erected  on 
the  south  side  of  the  South  Pier.  In  the  following  year  another  compartment  was  added, 
containing  bed-berths,  baths,  etc.,  for  the  accommodation  of  shipwrecked  persons,  while  in 
187')  the  watch-room  was  considerably  lengthened,  an  annexe  with  bath-room,  boiler,  steam 
closets  for  drying  clothes,  etc.,  added,  and  the  lookout  tower  above  constructed,  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  £400,  the  enlarged  house  in  its  present  condition  being  opened  in  December 
that  year.  In  the  watch-house  are  preserved  the  name-boards  or  figure-heads  of  many 
wrecked  vessels  whose  crews  the  Brigade  assisted  to  save.  In  February  1003  the  Brigade 
acc^epted  the  ofter  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Shields  Gazette  to  provide  an  electrical  search-light 
for  use  in  rescue  work  at  night. 

Although  second  in  point  of  age,  the  South  Shields  Brigade  was  the  first  to  be  in- 
strumental in  saving  life.  This  was  on  April  2,  1860,  when  the  Tenterden,  of  Sunderland, 
was  wrecked  on  the  South  Pier.  The  Brigade  succeeded  in  saving  the  lives  of  seven  persons, 
including  a  woman  and  a  baby,  the  latter  being  actually  the  first  persons  to  be  brought 
ashore  from  a  wreck  by  a  Volunteer  Life  Brigade.  The  scene  inspired  the  famous  picture, 
'  Saved  !'  by  T.  Watson,  which  includes  several  portraits.  One  of  the  most  memorable  nights 
in  the  Brigade's  service  was  the  21st  December  1876,  when,  between  2  and  7.80  a.m., 
three  vessels,  the  Olareviont,  the  Tyne,  and  the  Fenella,  were  wrecked  on  the  South  Pier, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  Blenheim  and  Neiv  ConnwaU  were  also  lost. 
The  crews  of  the  Claremont,  the  Fenelhi,  and  the  Blenheim  were  saved,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  the  latter.  The  s.s.  Tyne  struck  on  the  end  of  the  Pier,  and  although  the  Brigade 
made  every  effort  to  rescue  the  crew,  amongst  which  were  some  of  its  own  members,  every 
soul,  nineteen  in  all,  perished.  The  New  Comivall  foundered  •  with  all  five  of  her  crew. 
Within  the  same  week  the  Herman  Sauber  also  came  ashore,  the  whole  of  her  crew  being 
landed  by  the  Brigade.  Another  terrible  night  was  that  of  October  28,  1880,  when  the  trawler 
Wovga  and  the  steam-tug  Flying  Huntsman  both  capsized  and  went  down  with  all  hands  in 
sight  of  the  Brigade  House,  while  the  Isis,  Johanna,  and  Harry  Clem  were  wrecked  on  the  Pier 
and  the  South  Sands.  An  enormous  number  of  spectators  had  gathered  on  the  sands  to  the 
south  of  the  Brigade  House,  where  one  of  the  vessels  had  come  ashore.  There  was  then 
a  deep  gully — crossed  by  a  wooden  foot-bridge — on  the  south  side  of  the  Pier,  immediately 
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behind  the  Brigade  House.  At  high  tide  this  gully  and  the  hollow  to  the  west  of  it  behind 
the  mortuary  were  suddenly  flooded,  and  the  spectators,  finding  themselves  practically 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  became  panic-stricken  and  stampeded.  Two  women,  Ann  Dickson 
and  Margaret  Christie;  two  girls.  Rose  Campbell  and  Annie  Morrow  TuUy;  and  a  boy  named 
Adam  Jordon,  lost  their  hves,  being  suffbcated  by  falling  under  the  crowd  in  the  shallow 
water,  while  many  others  were  more  or  less  injured,  the  shawls,  bonnets,  and  other  articles 
of  feminine  apparel  which  strewed  the  beach  when  daylight  returned,  affording  evidence  of 
the  terrible  struggle  which  had  taken  place. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  trying  experiences  in  the  history  of  the  Brigade  was  in  the 
great  north-east  gale  of  November  12  and  l:»,  1001,  when  seven  vessels  were  wrecked  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne.  Four  of  the  wrecks  occurred  almost  sinmltaneously  between  t)  and  0  p.m., 
namely,  the  Coiistonce  Ellen  on  the  South  Sands;  the  Golden  Lily,  of  Inverness,  on  the  Herd 
Sand  ;  the  barque  Chrwtiani,  of  Kragero,  on  the  Groyne ;  and  the  ketch  Lord  Duffeirin,  of  Sand- 
wich, on  the  South  Sands.  All  the  crews  were  rescued,  those  of  the  Christiani  being  hauled 
ashore  over  the  jibboom-end  by  pilots.  Early  the  following  morning,  the  13th,  a  schooner  and 
a  barquentine  foundered  off  the  port  with  all  hands ;  the  Jithmeek,  of  Riga,  was  wrecked  with 
four  hands  at  Tynemouth ;  and  the  Inga,  of  Christiansund,  with  sixteen  hands  at  CuUercoats. 
In  all  over  200  lives  were  lost  in  this  gale  on  the  East  Coast  alone.  Only  in  eight  of  the  seven- 
and-thirty  years  of  its  existence,  1879,  1885,  1886,  1887,  1889,  1898,  1899,  and  1902,  have  no 
calls  been  made  upon  the  Brigade  for  life-saving  work,  although  in  every  year  several  night- 
watches  have  been  held.  Up  to  the  end  of  1902,  in  addition  to  being  on  duty  whenever  stormy 
weather  rendered  that  precaution  necessary,  the  Brigade  has  rendered  service  at  the  wreck  of 
eighty-live  vessels,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  no  fewer  than  293  persons, 
besides  rendering  assistance  to  other  crews. 

On  November  10,  1880,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  official  capacity  as  Rear- 
Admiral,  visited  the  Tyne  and  inspected  the  Tynemouth  and  South  Shields  Brigades.  His 
Royal  Highness  on  that  occasion  arrived  in  Newcastle  by  the  night  express  from  London  at 
2.45  A.M.;  received  an  address  from  the  Newcastle  Corporation  at  8.45;  travelled  down  the  Tyne 
on  the  Tyne  Commissioners'  launch  ConHcrvaior;  inspected  the  boys  on  the  school-ship  WeUedey, 
and  the  guardship  H.M.  Cusior  and  her  crew ;  landed  at  Tynemouth,  received  a  loyal  address 
from  the  Corporation,  inspected  the  Tynemouth  Volunteer  Life  Brigade  and  witnessed  a  rocket 
drill ;  crossed  to  South  Shields,  received  an  address  from  the  Corporation  at  the  Market-Place 
Ferry  Landing,  drove  to  the  South  Pier  (where  Mr.  Malcolm  presented  an  address  on  behalf  of 
the  Brigadesmen),  and  finally  witnessed  a  rocket  drill  and  *  rescue '  of  several  Brigadesmen 
from  the  stranded  schooner  Harry  Clem,  the  men  being  brought  ashore  in  seven  and  a  half 
minutes  from  the  commencement  of  operations.  His  Royal  Highness  expressed  his  pleasure 
in  inspecting  the  Brigade  and  seeing  the  work  so  thoroughly  done.  He  afterwards  left  for 
Whitburn  as  the  guest  of  Sir  Hedworth  Williamson.  More  than  one  member  of  the  Brigade 
has  been  decorated  for  his  heroism  in  life-saving.  Fred  Jaggers,  who,  when  the  Brigade  found 
themselves  unable  to  establish  comnumication  with  the  Ida,  of  Ipswich,  which  had  stranded 
alongside  a  previous  wreck  on  November  '1^\,  1881,  had  himself  hauled  out  to  the  lirst  wreck  in 
the  buoy,  and  managed  to  scramble  thence  on  to  the  Idn,  received  both  the  Albert  Medal 
and  I  he  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Ben  Heron  received  the  Royal  Humane  Society's 
Medal  on  November  12,  KSTO,  and  James  Gibson  on  December  6,  1884.  The  Albert  Medal  WM 
awarded  to  J.  H.  Wood  for  gallantry  in  the  great  gale  of  1885.  Alfred  Hunter,  in  December 
1880.  and  Duputy-Captain   Thomas  Newby  in  1894,  obtained  the  Royal  Humane  Society's 
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medal ;  and  Henry  Buckland,  in  1889,  its  certificate  for  heroism  in  life-saving.  The  exploits 
of  the  Brigade  have  been  recorded  far  and  wide,  that  brilliant  journalist  and  novelist,  Clark 
Russell,  finding  material  for  one  of  the  finest  of  his  *  Sea-farers"  articles  in  the  Daily 
Tflegraph  in  his  experience  of  a  night  '  On  Watch  with  the  Brigade.' 


LITERARY   AND  SCIENTIFIC   INSTITUTIONS. 

The  earliest  public  institution  in  South  Shields  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  the  Lawe 
Newsroom,  founded  on  February  20,  1788.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  whether  its  locale  was 
at  what  is  known  as  the  Lawe  or  Cross  House,  the  building  before  referred  to  as  '  the  old 
barracks,'  or  in  a  tavern  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Turk's  Head  Inn  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  St.  Stephen's  Churchyard.  The  latter^  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Cleveland 
Masterman,  was  definitely  assigned  by  the  late  Frederick  Wallis  as  the  site  of  the  Ship- 
owners' Subscription  Room ;  but  there  is  at  least  equally  weighty  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
other  building,  which  is  called  '  the  Lawe  House '  in  the  title-deeds,^  while  the  subscribers 
to  the  newsroom  are  always  referred  to  as  *  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Lawe  House.'  Several 
original  documents  referring  to  this  institution  are  preserved  in  the  Public  Library,  including 
the  '  original  charter,'  as  it  is  called,  which  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Joseph  W.  Roxby,  and 
signed  by  the  following  forty-three  subscribers,  who,  it  will  be  seen,  included  the  principal 
shipowners  and  townsmen  of  that  date:  Joseph  Wm.  Roxby,  Robt.  Green,  Wm.  Marshall, 
VVm.  Masterman,  Wm.  Clarke  Lowes,  Nichs.  Fairies,  Thomas  Green,  John  Marshall,  James 
Downy,  Henry  Heath,  Jno.  Wallis,  Cuthbert  Heron,  Cuthbt.  Marshall,  Nichs.  Teasdale, 
Wm.  Young,  Junr.,  Lockwd.  Brodrick,  John  Wright,  Wm.  Blackburn,  Henry  Robson,  Wm. 
Fairies,  Thos.  Brown,  John  Brown,  John  Wardle,  Wm.  Wallis,  Chas.  Cockerill,  Hilton  Tinker, 
Jos.  Buhner,  Miclil.  Rockwood,  Robt.  Stephenson,  A.  L.  Rockwood,  John  Cock,  John  Harrison, 
Ant.  Harrison,  Junr.,  Thos.  Robertson,  Joseph  Hunter,  James  Wardle,  Jos.  Rennoldson,  John 
Roxby,  John  Sharpe,  J.  L.  Lee,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Tho.  Drake,  Mr.  Wm.  Jackson. 

'  Wt'  wliose  names  are  iinderwritteii  agree  to  pay  10s.  6(1.  a  year  for  different  Newspaper.s,  Sound 
I^ist,  ete.,  to  be  taken  in  at  the  Lawe  House,  Mr.s.  Baker's,  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  to  regulate 
what  papers  and  rules  for  appropriating  the  alwve  subscription  as  may  be  necessjiry.  It  will  require 
thirty  subscribers.  It  is  proposed  to  take  in  Lloyd's  Evening  Post,  the  Chronicle,  Sound  List,  and  Cojil 
Letter.' 

Apparently,  from  the  list  of  papers  taken  in,  and  the  fact  that  the  Society  of  the 
Lawe  House  possessed  a  telescope  for  the  use  of  its  members,  the  Institution  was  a  sort  of 
shipowners'  club  or  exchange,  a  fact  substantiated  by  the  action  the  Society  took,  as  already 
recorded,  in  regard  to  shipping  matters,  including  the  construction  of  the  lifeboat.  But  the 
Lawe  House  had  also  its  social  side,  in  connection  with  which  somewhat  whimsical  desig- 
nations were  bestowed  upon  the  officers.  In  the  second  *  confirmation  of  the  Charter'  in  1781), 
when  the  number  of  members  had  increased  to  fifty-seven,  J.  W.  Roxby  is  styled  *  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,'  while  (Sir)  Cuthbert  Heron  is  described  as  '  Sergeant  at  Arms.*  Its  officers 
had  also  their  insignia.  There  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at 
Newcastle  a   curious  oval  badge  of  silver,'^    bearing  round  the  rim  the  inscription  :   *  Lawe 

*  N«>w  in  possession  of  Mrs.  M.  Kichley,  of  Corbridge.  *  Proc.  S.A.  NetDcastlf,  viii.  154-.'». 
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House,  South  Shields,  17!)5,  C.  Heron,  Serjt.  at  Arms,'  while  the  centre  consists  of  an  anchor, 
with  a  cable  twisted  round.  The  badge  is  4  inches  long  and  ^j  inches  wide,  and  bears  the 
halt-marits  of  the  period.  The  prosperity  of  the  Institution  was  but  fleeting,  however,  the 
number  of  subscribers  gradually  declining,  until  in  1802  there  were  only  twenty-four  members 
^thirteen  of  whom  had  been  subscribers  from  tlie  commencement.  The  Society  was 
dissolved  on  August  2Hth  that  year.  Probably  as  a  successor  of  this  institution  the  Exchange 
Newsroom  was  established,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  Town  Hall.     It  continued 

in  existence  until  May  1855, 
when,  the  Corporation  requir- 
ing the  Town  Hall  'for  their 
own  purposes,  the  subscribers 
decided  to  dissolve  the  Society, 
of  which  John  Paxton  was 
then  secretary. 

The  South  Shields  Sub- 
scription Library  was  estab- 
lished in  the  i>ld  Charity 
School  buildings  in  Tyne  Street 
on  February  H,  180.'i,  with  an 
en  trance  fee  of  5s.,  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  a  guinea. 
The  first  printed  catalf^ue  con- 
tained a  list  of  144  volumes, 
while  in  1824  there  were  cata- 
logued no  fewer  than  1252 
volumes,  worth  £750.  After 
an  existence  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  the  old  Library  ceased 
operations  owing  to  a  lack  of 
support,  and  the  stock  of  books 
became  the  property  of  the 
Charity  School.  There  were  various  other  subscription  libraries,  mostly  kept  by  booksellers 
in  the  town,  one  of  the  most  famous  being  Henry  Hewison'a  in  Thrift  Street. 

The  South  Shields  Literary,  Mechanical,  and  Scientitic  Institution,  to  give  it  its  original 
title,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Mechanics'  Institutes  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  established  on 
November  2:!,  1825,  as  the  result  of  a  meeting  convened  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  George 
Townsend  Fox,  Westoe,  who  wiis  elected  its  first  President,  with  Joseph  Hargreave  as  Treasurer, 
and  the  Rev.  S.  Pears  and  George  Pringle  as  Honorary  Secretaries.  For  a  few  years  after  its 
formation,  it  met  in  the  basement  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  in  Comwallis  Street, 
where  its  library  was  kept,  James  Robson,  a  famous  schoolmaster,  being  librarian.  The 
Institution  formed  classes  for  self-improvement  in  English  Grammar,  Cbemics,  Mathematics. 
French,  and  Arithmetic.  Lectures  were  also  delivered  by  some  of  the  most  noted  men  of 
the  day,  the  first,  on  February  7,  182ii.  by  Dr.  Thorbum,  on  the  use  and  constnictioD  of 
thermometers.  At  tlie  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  '  Hecfaamcs"  numbered 
nearly  200  members,  with  a  library  of  400  volumes.  An  offshoot  of  the  Institution  was  the 
earliest   debating  Society  in  the  town,  the  Dialectical  Society,  instituted  on  May  22,  1826, 
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which  held  meetings  monthly  for  the  discussion  of  questions.  The  president  for  the  month 
was  fined  Is.  if  he  took  part  in  the  debate,  or  2s.  6d.  if  absent  without  leave.  The  author 
of  any  essay  was  fined  58.  if  not  present  to  read  it.  So  well  did  the  Mechanics*  Institute 
prosper,  that  in  1834  the  members  decided  to  erect  premises  of  their  own  in  Fowler  Street, 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  Denmark  Street,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  building  being 
laid  by  Robert  Ingham,  M.P.,  the  President,  on  September  27,  1834,  the  Society  taking  pos- 
session on  February  20,  18')5.  George  Pringle  had  acted  as  sole  Secretary  since  1820,  but 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  buildings,  John  Nevison  was  elected  his  colleague.  The 
Committee  included  many  of  the  principal  Shieldsmen  of  the  day,  Joseph  Hargreave  acting 
as  Treasurer  until  1842,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Scott.  After  five-and-twenty  years' 
service  the  old  building  became  too  small  for  the  requirements,  and  it  was  decided  to  erect 
new  premises,  embracing,  besides  reading  and  recreation  rooms,  etc.,  a  large  hall  for  public 
meetings,  on  a  site  in  German  Street,  now  Ocean  Road.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on 
August  18,  1859,  by  the  President,  Robert  Ingham,  M.P.,  Thomas  Scott  being  still  Treasurer, 
and  J.  P.  Elliott  and  Christopher  Tate,  Secretaries.  The  new  building,  of  which  the  Corpora- 
tion were  trustees,  was  opened  on  April  10,  1860,  and  by  six  years  later  the  Library  contained 
about  (3000  volumes.  In  1870  the  Institute  amalgamated  with  the  Working  Men's  Club  and 
Institution. 

The  latter  popular  institution  was  established  on  March  11,  1850,  in  a  schoolroom 
in  Queen  Street  belonging  to  Salem  Chapel,  Solomon  Sutherland  being  first  President.  It 
was  the  earliest  Working  Men's  Club  in  the  kingdom.  The  original  subscription  was  a  penny 
per  week,  and  the  promoters  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  library  by  each  presenting  a  number  of 
volumes.  The  Institute  on  December  9th  the  same  year  migrated  from  the  schoolroom  to  a 
house  next  the  Golden  Lion  in  King  Street,  where,  in  addition  to  a  library  and  newsroom,  there 
were  recreation  rooms,  etc.  The  members  of  the  Club  presented  an  address  of  welcome  to 
Garibaldi  on  his  visit  to  the  Tyne  on  April  10,  1854,  on  board  the  Comvwmvealth,  when  the 
General  asked  a  number  of  questions  in  regard  to  the  position  of-  English  working  men,  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Institute.  The  members  also  took  part  in  the  reception  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  October  8,  1862,  when  an  address  from  the  Institute  was  presented  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  on  behalf  of  the  Club.  One  offshoot  of  the  Institute  was  the 
South  Shields  Microscopical  Society,  founded  November  4,  1801.  Another  was  the  Geological 
Club,  established  on  October  9,  1802,  with  George  Lyall  as  President ;  William  Brockie,  Vice- 
President  ;  T.  J.  Bell,  Secretary ;  and  Luke  Mackay,  Treasurer.  A  Museum  was  also  commenced 
in  connection  with  the  Club,  one  of  the  earliest  exhibits  being  a  model  of  a  machine  to  cut 
iron,  invented  by  Willie  Wouldhave.  The  Institute  became  so  prosperous  an  organisation  that 
UK^re  adequate  premises  became  necessary,  and,  in  March  1805,  Dr.  Young's  house  in  East 
King  Street  was  leased.  The  new  premises  contained  a  newsroom,  library,  two  class-rooms,  a 
conversation  and  smoking  room,  two  rooms  for  bagatelle,  chess,  draughts,  etc.,  and  a  large  yard 
tor  quoits.  At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  new  premises  the  Institute  comprised  403 
inenibers,  and  the  library  contained  1179  volumes,  the  number  of  issues  for  the  first  year  in 
the  new  premises  amounting  to  10,400  volumes. 

Soon  after  the  amalgamation  of  the  Working  Men's  Club  with  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  it  was  resolved  by  the  members,  in  December  1870,  to  offer  the  combined  Institute, 
buildings,  library,  etc.,  to  the  Corporation,  as  a  Public  Library,  subject  to  the  town  taking 
over  the  existing  liabilities,  which  amounted  to  a  total  of  £2100.  On  a  requisition  promoted 
by   the    members   of    the    Committee,   a   town's    meeting   was   held   on   April   24,   1871,   to 
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consider  the  question.  The  Mayor,  Mr.  J.  M.  Moore,  presided,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
K.  W.  Swinburne,  seconded  Ly  Alderman  John  WilliaiiiEon,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the 
Public  Libraries  Act.  The  decision  was  strongly  opposed,  but  on  a  division  the  Mayor 
declared  it  carried.  In  conset|uenee  of  various  dilatory  inolions  in  the  Council,  it  was 
not  until  February  7,  1872,  that  the  Corporation  accepted  the  offer.  The  Institute  was 
formally  opened  as  a  Public  Library  by  the  Mayor,  Alderman  Terrot  Glover,  on  October  15, 


187:'..      The    Library    then 


8200    volumes. 


having  been  largely  increased  by 
donations  of  foOO  each  from  Mr.  J. 
C.  Stevenson,  M.P.,  Alderman  John 
Williamson,  and  Mr.  Archibald 
Stevenson;  flO.'i  from  Mr.  Edward 
Moore,  and  £100  from  Mr.  J.  J. 
Stevenson,  of  London.  The  Museum 
transferred  from  the  old  Workmg 
Men's  Club,  with  the  addition  of 
the  fine  collection  of  Roman  relics 
obtained  from  the  explorations  in 
187.')-0.  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Borough  Museum,  which  was  opened 
on  February  24,  1870,  by  the  then 
Mayor,  Alderman  Broughton,  to 
whose  foresight  it  owed  its  most 
valuable  treasures.  About  ten  years 
later  a  keen  controversy  arose  over 
a  proposal  to  open  the  Library  on 
Sundays.  After  much  discussion, 
a  poll  of  the  town -was  taken  on 
January  7,  1888,  which  resulted  in 
1022  votes  against  to  o31  in  favour 
of  Sunday  opening,  and  as  a  result 
the  Library  and  Newsroom  atUl  re- 
main closed  on  Sundays, 

After  about  a  quarter  of  «  cen- 
tury's existence,  the  Public  Library 
outgrew  its  accomtnodatiun.  The  Council  decided  to  utilise  the  first  floor,  which  had  hitherto 
been  a  public  hall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Reference  Library  and  Museum,  the  aat«-rooins 
being  converted  into  students'  rooms,  provided  with  technical  works  and  text-books.  The 
change  enabled  the  whole  ground  floor  of  the  building  to  be  used  fur  the  Circulating  Libnuy 
ttn<l  Newsroom.  Tho  extended  Library  was  reopened  by  Mr.  J.  C.  SteveosoQ  on  August  25, 
]HW.  The  Museum  is  cs|)ecially  rich  in  local  relics  and  antiquities,  including  about  2oO 
Kouuiii  coins,  ranging  in  date  from  a.t>.  14  to  a.d.  408.  Some  are  very  rare,  one  being  • 
'  tribute  jiemiy '  believed  to  bo  of  the  same  coinage  us  that  exhibited  to  Our  Lord  (Luke  xx.  'Hy 
Several  of  the  cciins  are  in  excellent  preservation,  including  a  first  brass  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  with  in.scription  in  ( ireek  characters,  also  a  gold  coin  of  Constantius  IL  {a.d.  335-36). 
The  relies  of  the  Homiiii  occupation  also  include  a  piece  of  oak  from  the  Roman  l»idge  at 
Newcastle,  u  large  nuiulKir  of  brotixc  objects,  enamelled  ornaments,  etc.,  ladies'  rings,  pins,  and 
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jewels,  Samian  ware.  etc.  There  are  also  relics  of  the  prehistoric  and  Celtic  period,  in- 
cluding a  stone  celt  and  flint  arrow-head,  sepulchral  urns  containing  human  ashes,  skulls 
and  bones  of  extinct  animals.  The  Museum  holds  the  nucleus  of  a  very  respectable  Art  Gallery 
in  the  shape  of  several  pictures,  chiefly  by  local  artists,  which  have  been  presented  to 
it  from  time  to  time,  including  Mr.  Ralph  Hedley's  Hne  Academy  picture,  'The  Invention 
of  the  Lifeboat.'  The  total  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  Library  is  about  25,000,  of  which 
H),000  are  in  the  Lending  Library,  and  about  8500  in  the  Reference  department,  the  latter 
especially  rich  in  local  works.  Tyne  Dock  has  also  its  Branch  Public  Newsroom,  opened  on 
October  2,  1875,  and  now  forming  part  of  the  police  buildings.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
Tyne  Dock  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Reading  Room,  founded  in  185i)  through  the  exertions  of 
the  then  Dock  Master,  Mr.  Galilee,  a  Working  Men's  Club  being  formed  in  connection  with 
it  on  November  :>0,  1865.  Another  public  newsroom  was  opened  in  Laygatc  in  181)4,  and 
transferred  to  a  new  building  in  September  1901. 


BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS  AND  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

South  Shields  was  one  of  the  first  towns  in  the  North  of  England  to  provide  a  public  dis- 
pensary for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  poorer  inhabitants  with  medical  and  surgical  aid. 
The  South  Shields  and  Westoe  Dispensary  was  opened  in  a  house  in  East  King  Street  in 
February  1821,  by  funds  provided  by  public  subscription.  Chris.  Wawn  was  the  first  chairman, 
William  Anderson,  of  the  Bents,  hon.  secretary — a  post  he  retained  for  many  years — Dr. 
Thorburn  the  physician,  and  G,  N.  Clark  the  resident  apothecary,  the  latter  at  the  munificent 
salary  of  £00  per  annum.  One  of  the  original  rules  was  *  that  neither  domestic  nor  indentured 
servants,  nor  persons  receiving  pennanent  parochial  relief,  nor  any  but  such  poor  persons  as 
are  unable  to  purchase  medicine,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  this  Charity.'  Another  warns  the 
patients  that  '  if  they  do  not  return  thanks,  immediately  they  are  cured,  to  the  person  who 
recommended  them  they  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Charity  in  future.'  In  1844  the  Health 
of  Towns  Committee  reported  that  about  l.IOO  persons  were  annually  admitted  as  either  regular 
or  casual  patients  at  the  Dispensary,  and  from  770  to  800  relieved  by  the  Parish  surgeons, 
besides  many  others  gratuitously  treated  by  the  medical  practitioners.  In  the  early  fifties  the 
(juestion  of  providing  a  Hospital  or  Infirmary  for  the  treatment  of  in-patients  was  raised,  and 
the  Corporation  petitioned  the  Charity  Commissioners  that  part  of  the  funds  of  the  richly- 
endowed  Sherburn  Hospital,  for  the  administration  of  which  a  new  scheme  was  then  being 
prepared,  should  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  but  the  application  was  refused. 

When,  on  February  22,  18()i),  a  town's  meeting  was  convened  in  the  Town  Hall  (the 
Mayor,  Alderman  John  Williamson,  presiding),  to  consider  how  the  general  feeling  of  esteem 
entertained  in  the  Borough  towards  Mr.  Robert  Ingham  could  most  fittingly  be  shown,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  the  erection  of  an  Infirmary,  to  be  known  by  his  name,  would  be  the 
most  fitting  tribute.  A  hirge  Committee  was  formed,  with  Alderman  Williamson  as  Chairman, 
and  Messrs.  Thomas  Salmon  and  Edward  Moore  as  Honorary  Secretaries,  the  former  being 
succeeded  at  his  death,  a  few  months  later,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Moore.  Subscriptions  were  freely 
forthcoming,  the  partners  in  the  Jarrow  Chemical  Company  giving  £4000  jointly,  while 
Alderman  Williamson  gave  a  further  donation  of  £1200  to  defray  the  cost  of  furnishing  and 
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surreal  instruments.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  in  addition  to  a  donation  of  £:^00. 
made  a  free  gitt  of  three  acres  of  hmd  on  the  east  side  of  Westoe  Lane,  as  a  site,  which  it  is 
curious  to  find  was  objected  to  as  being  '  too  far  from  the  town/^  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  building  was  laid  by  Alderman  Williamson  on  May  20,  1871,  and  the  same  gentleman 
opened  the  completed  building  cm  Tuesday,  June  :»,  187:».  Sir  Hedworth  Williamson  and 
the  Earl  of  Durham  also  took  part  in  the  opening  ceremony,  which  was  attended  by  the 
members  of  the  various  public  bodies  and  Friendly  Societies  in  the  Borough.  The  building 
cost  .£081'),  exclusive  of  furnishing,  and  exhibits  a  modification  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  of 
architecture.  The  main  block,  two  stories  in  height,  has  a  handsome  doorway  at  each  end. 
leading  res[)ectively  to  the  domestic  and  hospital  departments.  In  the  centre  of  the  block  is  a 
projecting  window  of  three  lights.  Over  this  there  is  an  ornamental  stone  shield  l>earing  the 
following  inscription: — 'This  building  was  erected  by  public  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  and  suffering,  and  (tailed  the  *'  Ingham  Infirmary"  to  commemorate  the  public  service  and 
private  worth  of  Robert  Ingham,  Esquire,  Q.C.,  of  Westoe,  the  first  member  of  Parliament  for 
the  Borough,  and  its  representative  for  twc*nty-five  y<»ars.'  The  principal  entrance  gate  is 
flanked  by  two  large  lodges,  one  the  porter's  house,  the  other  the  dispensary  for  outdoor  patients. 

The  trust  deed,  dated  June  .*>,  187:>,  specifies  that  the  Institution  is  to  be  used  as  an 
InKrmary  for  ever  for  the  sick  and  lame  poor  residing  or  being  in  the  Borough  of  South 
Shields  and  in  the  surrounding  district.  It  nominated  as  the  first  trustees  Messrs.  Robert 
Ingham,  J.  V,  Stevenson,  M.P.,  John  William.son,  J.  B.  Dale,  Terrot  Glover,  Richard  Shortridge, 
John  Stracihan,  William  Anderson,  and  Edward  Moore,  and  provided  that  the  Institution  should 
be  under  their  government,  but  that  they  might  nominate  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Dispensary  to  assist  them  by  acting  as  a  general  committee.  This  was  done,  and  the  two 
connnittees  amalgamated,  Mr.  William  Anderson  being  elected  Chairman  and  Aldemian  John 
Williamson  President  of  the  Court  of  (lovernors.  At  first  there  were  only  21  beds. 
and  only  surgical  cases  were  taken.  During  the  first  year  r)4<)  patients  were  admitted,  of  whom 
9.")  were  in-patients,  and  :>r)<i.'»  casuals  were  treated,  a  total  of  4241.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
amounted  to  £1 1:;2  ir»s.  :;d.,  including  a  balance  of  £2l:>  14s.  tJd.  from  the  building  fund,  and 
the  expenditure  to  £747  H)s.  .kl.  One  notable  feature  in  connection  with  the  Iniinnaiy  has 
l)een  the  large  extent  to  which  it  hivs,  from  the  conunencement,  l)een  supported  by  the  working 
men  of  the  town.  Hospital  Sunday  was  ob.served  for  the  first  time  in  the  Borough  on  November 
It),  187:»,  when  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  attended  St.  Hild's  Church,  and  collections  were 
taken  in  all  the  principal  places  of  worship,  the  total  amount  realised  being  about  £260. 
Shortly  afterwards  Hospital  Saturday  was  also  observed,  collections  being  made  at  all  the  works 
in  the  town,  and  also  through  the  streets,  while  an  annual  demonstration  of  Friendly  Societies 
is  held  in  aid  ot  the  Infirmary  Funds.  In  addition,  regular  weekly  contributions  are  paid  by 
the  men  at  all  the  principal  works,  who,  l»y  virtue  of  these  subscriptions,  elect  a  number  of 
working  men  ( Governors  of  the  Institution. 

The  value  of  this  aid  l)ecame  evident  when  the  necessity  for  enlarging  the  Intinnary  was 
forced  upon  the  Governors.  For  years  the  accommodation  in  the  existing  building  had  been 
inadeijuato  to  the  requirements  of  the  town,  especially  in  regard  to  special  surgical  cases,  which 
had  frequently  to  be  sent  to  Newcastle  Infirmary.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  August  18t».\  it 
wus<le<'ided  to  enlarge  the  Infirmary  by  the  addition  of  a  new  wing,  at  an  estimated  expendi- 

'    rho  Iiit'iriiiarv  ('oiiiinittet',  xmie  years  later,  in  order      U.'en  laid  out  for  builtiiDg  purposes  between  the  iDfirmarr 
to  prooiTM'  ti.r  oT<cn   Mirrmintiiiiu^  of  the  building,  pur-       and  St.  Michael's  vicarage.    This  is  now  leaned  — 
chavo-l  an  additit»nal  arre  and  half  of  irround  which  had      at  a  remunerative  rental. 
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ture  of  about  £4000.  lu  order  to  raise  this  sum  a  town's  meeting  was  held  on  October  17, 
WM,  Mr.  J,  C.  Stevenson,  president  of  the  Inlirniary,  presiding.  Several  handsome  subscrip- 
tions had  been  promised,  when  Mr.  J.  M.  Mooro  stated  that  be  was  authorised  by  the  family  of 
the  iate  Mr.  John  Readhead,  to  announco  their  intention  to  contrihute  £4000  towards  the  erection 
of  a  new  wing,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  name  of  their  father  should  in  some  way  bo  associ- 
ated with  tlie  extension.  Before  the  meeting  closed  subscriptions  were  promised  ainounting 
in  all  to  £11400,  it  being  agreed  that  the  amount  received,  above  what  was  necessary  for  the 
building  of  the  wing,  should  be  invested  to  increase  the  Endowment  fund  of  the  Institution. 
The  meeting  appointed  tho  Governors  of  the  Infirmary  a  Special  Committee  to  carry  out  the 
■  extension,  with  Mr,  J.  H,  Rennoldson  as  Chairman  and  Mr.  J(»hn  Stahleford  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Wheldon  as  Hon.- Sees.  As  soon  as  the  erection  of  the  new  building  had  been  decided  upon, 
the  workmen  ahnost  throughout  the  town  decided  to  double  their  contributions  for  twelve 
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months,  and  as  their  ordinary  annual  contributions  amounted  to  over  £120(1,  it  will  he  seen 
that  this  was  no  mean  luldition.  Tbe  foundation-stone  of  the  new  wing  was  laid  bj'  the  Earl 
of  Durham  on  Saturday,  November  It,  1807,  and  the  new  building  wiis  opened  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Robson,  M.P..  on  Saturday,  October  14.  IH'Jl),  the  total  cost  having  been  about  tSMKK'.  The 
new  wing,  which  harmonises  with  the  original  building  in  design,  is  of  brick  with  moulded 
stone  dressings,  and  comprises  two  main  wards,  a  convalescent  day  room,  nurses'  kitchen  and 
sitting-rooms,  etc.,  giving  accomuxxlation  in  all  for  forty-eight  additional  patients.  The 
annual  expenditure  amounts  to  about  £:>r)00,  of  which  about  £16uu  was  in  lilO:*  supplied  by 
the  workmen's  contributiuns.  and  there  was  then  an  invested  capital  of  £ir>,;ir)0.  In  the  same 
year  .MT  in-patients.  18:'.0  out-patients,  and  8000  casual  patients  were  treated,  a  total  of  10.:!(i5. 
In  addition  to  tho  fntirniary  the  Borough  possesses  several  benevolent  and  charitable 
institutions.  A  JJencvolenl.  Society  was  established  in  1800  by  the  Wesleyau  Methodists.  Its 
principles  and  objects  were  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor,  and  it  wa.s  conducted  on  unsectariiui 
lines.  Mr.  John  Hindmarsb  bc([ueathed  £20  to  bo  invested  in  the  hands  of  tho  trustees  of 
Chapter  Row  Chapel,  and  tbe  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  Benevolent  Society.  The  South 
■S  L 
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Shields  Indigent  Sick  Society  was  established  in  1818  for  providing  the  poor  with  proper  sick 
requisites  during  illness,  etc.  A  Benevolent  Society  for  affording  nursing  aid  to  the  sick  poor 
was  established  on  January  25,  1884,  as  the  outcome  of  several  meetings  of  ladies,  Mrs.  Baily, 
the  wife  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Hild's,  being  its  first  President ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  Treasurer ;  and 
Mrs.  Ward,  to  whose  efibrts  its  formation  was  largely  due,  its  Secretary.  Much  useful  work 
was  done  for  many  years,  and  eventually,  in  1898,  the  Society  was  amalgamated  with  the 
Nursing  Guild.  The  latter  was  established  in  1894  as  an  outcome  of  a  Ladies' Ambulance 
Class  formed  by  Dr.  Crease,  who  was  the  pioneer  in  the  Borough  (in  1879)  of  ambulance  work 
for  rendering  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

Most  of  the  earlier  Friendly  Societies  in  the  Borough  were  for  the  benefit  of  seafarers. 
The  Seamen's  Amicable  Society  is  recorded  as  holding  its  annual  meeting  *  at  Mrs.  Hagan's '  on 
January  1,  1796.  Hardly  inferior  in  point  of  age  was  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund,  which  in 
1820  had  a  capital  of  £4000,  William  Forest  being  its  clerk.  It  was  wound  up  in  November 
1852.  The  British  Union  Society  was  established  on  February  10,  1812,  and  re-organised  on 
June  8,  1822,  *  for  the  mutual  relief  of  Master  Mariners,  Mates  and  Seamen.*  It  was  held  at 
the  Rising  Sun,  East  Holborn.  The  Master  Mariners'  Social  Society  was  held  at  the  Ship 
Aurora,  afterwards  at  the  old  Greenland- Fishery,  every  member  being  expected  to  attend  if  in 
port,  or,  if  absent,  to  send  a  male  friend.  The  Master  Mariners'  Humane  Society  for  mutual 
relief  was  established  February  26,  1826.  The  Flag  Book  of  the  Society  for  1827  contains  the 
names  of  seventy-seven  master  mariners  and  their  ships,  of  whom  all  but  eighteen  belonged  to 
South  Shields.  There  was  also  at  a  later  date  the  Good  Design,  the  Sea-going  Shipwrights* 
Rover,  the  Master  Mariners*  Society,  and  others. 

The  most  famous  South  Shields  Seamen's  Society  had  its  origin  in  an  early  attempt  to 
form  what  would  now  be  called  a  Trades  Union.  This  was  the  Loyal  Standard  Association, 
established  during  the  strike  of  1824  on  October  5th,  and  re-constituted  as  a  Benefit  Society  in 
1832.  The  rules  were  further  revised  in  January  1853,  after  a  proposal  to  wind  up  the  Society 
on  account  of  its  financial  diflSculties  had  been  defeated.  Dr.  Winterbottom,  who  took  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  Society,  invested  during  his  lifetime  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  his 
annual  subscription,  while  a  further  donation  of  £158  which  the  venerable  philanthropist  had 
given  to  the  East  Chester  Ward  Agricultural  Society,  reverted  to  the  Association  on  the  winding- 
up  of  that  body.  For  many  years  the  Loyal  Standard  Association  was  an  exceedingly  pros- 
perous institution,  its  annual  meeting,  followed  by  a  procession  to  St.  Hild's  to  hear  a  special 
sermon,  being  always  largely  attended.  After  service  the  procession  was  re-formed  in  sections, 
each  proceeding  to  a  difierent  inn,  where  dinner  was  served.  The  change  from  sail  to  steam 
adversely  affected  the  Society,  since  comparatively  few  of  the  men  employed  in  short  steamship 
voyages  cared  to  join  its  ranks.  In  1869  it  was  found  necessary  to  curtail  the  allowance  to 
widows  from  £10  to  £8  where  the  husband  died  on  shore,  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  amount 
when  death  took  place  at  sea  from  £12  to  £10  being  defeated.  The  capital  then  stood  at  about 
£2000.  Up  to  that  time  the  Association  had  maintained  a  stock  of '  mourning' — scarves,  hat- 
bands, palls,  cloaks,  etc. — for  the  use  of  members*  families  at  funerals ;  but  in  that  year  the 
palls  were  sold,  and  shortly  after  the  lending  of  mourning  was  discontinued.  The  capital 
continued  to  diminish,  and  the  allowances  were  from  time  to  time  reduced.  Eventually,  at  a 
siHJcial  meeting  of  the  members  on  May  16,  1896,  it  was  decided  to  wind  up  the  Society.  Its 
hall  ill  Fowler  Street  was  sold,  and  including  its  price '  the  total  amount  available  for  divistoo 

*  The  price  obtainecl  nffords  a  significant  example  of  prcmiscH  realised  £2900.  As  the  ball  wai  parohMed  in 
the  appreciation  in  land  values  within  the  Rorough.  The  onler  to  be  demoliiihed  for  building  'paxpo§M,thb  priot 
site  coHt  £77  lOs.  when  purchased  on  May  7,  1833,  and  the      paid  really  represents  the  valiM  of  the  sit«  only. 
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on  the  winding-up  of  the  Society  was  £3256.  There  were  only  sixty-seven  members  remaining, 
and  at  the  final  meeting  in  the  Marine  School  on  July  21,  1897,  this  amount  was  distributed, 
the  shares  varying  from  £60  16s.  7d.  to  £26  12s.  7d.  according  to  the  age  and  class  of  members. 
The  portrait  of  Dr.  Winterbottom  which  belonged  the  Society  was  presented  to  the  Marine 
School,  and  that  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Wallis  to  St.  Hildas  Church. 

The  Master  Mariners'  Cottages,  which  for  long  formed  almost  the  only  building  on  the 
sea  front  southward  of  the  Workhouse,  were  originally  intended  for  the  occupation  of  aged 
members  or  the  widows  of  members  of  the  Master  Mariners'  Asylum  and  Annuity  Society 
founded  in  the  town  on  January  28,  1839.  Its  object  was  to  provide  a  fund  for  paying 
annuities  to  aged  and  infirm  and  poor  master  mariners,  their  widows  and  orphans,  and  to 
build  asylums  for  their  occupation.  The  Society  was  open  to  all  master  mariners  not  over 
forty  years  of  age;  but  no  member,  except  by  vote  of  the  members  and  under  special 
circumstances,  could  receive  any  benefit  until  he  had  been  seven  years  in  membership. 
The  erection  of  the  cottages  was  due  largely  to  the  philanthropy  of  Dr.  Winterbottom,  who 
built  the  twenty-one  cottages  on  the  north  side  of  the  square  at  a  cost  of  £2300,  the 
foundation-stone  being  laid  by  Robert  Anderson  on  December  12,  1843.  Dr.  Winterbottom 
subsequently  constructed  and  stocked  a  library,  which  he  furnished  with  a  splendid  telescope 
(now  in  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  the  town),  and  further  endowed  the  building  with 
over  £400  in  Consols,  to  be  applied  to  keeping  in  order  the  pleasure-grounds.  The  seventeen 
south  cottages  were  built  by  subscription  and  the  accumulation  from  the  rents  of  the  others, 
the  foundation-stone  being  laid  by  Robert  Ingham  on  March  26,  1846. 

Many  of  the  older  Friendly  Societies  in  the  Borough  have  now  disappeared.  The  Trades- 
men's Society,  established  in  1769,  still  met  at  the  Hope  Tavern  in  the  Market-Place  in  1818, 
with  a  subscription  of  7s.  per  quarter.  The  Bums  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  and  Honourable 
Order  of  Oddfellows  was  in  existence  prior  to  1822.  The  Humane  Society,  with  a  quarterly 
subscription  of  7s.  6d.  and  £1400  in  funds,  the  Sick  Benefit  Society,  and  the  Harmonic 
Benefit  Society  were  in  existence  in  1826 ;  and  by  1830,  when  the  new  Philanthropic  Society 
was  established  at  the  York  Tavern,  Wapping  Street,  there  were  twelve  Benefit  Societies  in 
the  town  in  addition  to  the  Mariners'  Lodge,  Byron  Lodge,  and  Shakespeare  Lodge  of  Odd- 
fellows, the  St.  Hild  Lodge  of  Free  Gardeners  (held  at  the  Mariners'  Arms,  East  King  Street), 
and  two  lodges  of  the  Sons  of  Harmony.  None  of  these  now  exist.  The  oldest  existing 
Lodge  of  Oddfellows  is  the  George  M*Cully,  established  in  January  1840  at  the  Coach  and 
Horses  Inn,  which  stood  at  the  junction  of  Waterloo  Vale  and  East  King  Street.  There 
was  an  old  district  of  Royal  Foresters  in  South  Shields,  one  of  its  courts  being  the  William 
Rufus,  but  it  lapsed  into  decay  about  1840.  The  first  Foresters'  Court  of  the  Ancient  Order 
was  Court  Redfeam's  Glory,  No.  891,  established  in  May  1840,  its  jubilee  being  celebrated 
on  May  8,  1890.  Then  followed  Courts  Swmbume  (1005),  Byron  (1078),  and  Harrison  (1080). 
The  latter,  in  its  early  days  familiarly  known  as  *the  Fustian  Jacket  Lads,'  still  meets  in 
the  same  room  at  the  Cookson*s  Arms  in  Corstorphine  Town  in  which  the  Court  was  con- 
stituted in  November  1840.  A  question  which  excited  much  discussion  amongst  the  older 
members  of  Friendly  Societies  in  the  town,  and  especially  in  the  ranks  of  the  order  of  Free 
Gardeners,  was  what  was  known  as  the  *  Ritual  *  controversy.  Many  of  the  older  members 
held,  as  a  point  of  vital  importance,  that  the  ritual  of  initiatory  ceremony  and  lectures  must 
not  be  written,  printed,  stamped,  or  in  any  way  put  into  such  form  that  it  could  be  read. 
Many  of  the  *  anti-ritualists  *  could  repeat  from  memory  the  whole  of  the  ceremonies  and 
lectures  of  their  respective  Orders.     These  oral   traditions   were   transmitted  by  means  of 
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classes,  usually  held  on  Sunday  mornings,  sometimes  in  gardens  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
or  on  the  Lawe  or  the  sands,  where  the  old  members  repeated  the  ceremony  and  lectures 
to  any  neophants  who  cared  to  give  the  time  and  trouble  to  learn  them.  The  Ritual,  thus 
learned  by  rote,  naturally  became  full  of  errors,  the  least  intelligent  of  the  disciples  'learning' 
it  quickest ;  and  in  this  way  the  Ritual  as  repeated  by  different  officials  varied  so  materially 
as  often  to  make  it  appear  ridiculous  to  intelligent  persons.  But  it  was  not  until  after  many 
years  of  agitation  that  the  Free  Gardeners  in  particular  were  able  to  adopt  a  rule  that  the 
Ritual  should  be  printed  in  future.  Another  point  of  contention  in  the  older  Societies  was 
in  regard  to  the  provision  of  what  was  called  'mourning'  for 'the  use  of  members  at  funerals. 
This  consisted  of  a  velvet  pall,  costing  £14  or  £15,  long  hat-bands,  scarves,  and  gloves,  which 
were  lent  to  members  of  the  Societies.  Kvcntually  the  practice  was  put  a  stop  to  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  who  held  that  the  purchase 
of  such  mourning  was  an  illegal  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  lodges,  and  the  money  had 
to  be  refunded  by  a  special  levy. 

The  South  Shields  Auxiliary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  established 
on  April  25,  1820.  In  1828  the  Newcastle,  North  and  South  Shields,  and  Sunderland  Auxiliary 
to  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  was  established.  The  first  branch  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  was  formed  in  the  town  on  March  28,  1832,  and  the  South  Shields  Auxiliary  of  the 
S.P.C\K.  on  June  3,  IS.'JG.  A  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  established  on  December 
22,  1870,  in  premises  in  the  Market-Place,  and  it  has  successively  occupied  premises  in  Kepple 
Street,  the  old  Freemasons'  Hall,  Fowler  Street,  Victoria  Terrace,  and  Ogle  Terrace.  Its 
present  premises  in  Charlotte  Terrace,  formerly  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute,  were 
entered  upon  in  November  1900. 

The  first  Temperance  Society  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  established  at  a  meeting 
in  Chapter  Row  Chapel  on  July  3,  1834.  The  South  Shields  Total  Abstinence  Society 
was  formed  on  March  9,  1837,  as  a  result  of  the  visit  of  Ed,  Grubb,  of  Rotherham.  The 
South  Shields  Auxiliary  of  the  Ignited  Kingdom  Alliance  for  the  total  and  immediate  sup- 
pression of  all  trafKc  in  intoxicating  liquor,  was  established  on  February  14,  1855,  the  old 
Mechanics'  Institute  in  Fowler  Street  being  opened  as  a  Temperance  Hall  on  April  22,1860. 
The  South  Shields  branch  of  the  Church  of  England  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  formed 
on  November  25,  18(32,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell  taking  an  active  part  in  its  organisation.  The 
first  Good  Templar  Lodge  in  the  town  was  opened  in  1873,  by  W.  H.  Richardson  of  South 
Shields,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  District  Secretary  of  the  Order.  The  principal 
temperance  organisation  in  the  town  to-day  is  the  Gospel  Temperance  Union,  formed  in 
February  1882  as  an  outcome  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  movement  introduced  into  England  by 
Mr.  Francis  Murphy,  an  American,  in  1881,  and  which  made  great  headway  in  South  Shields. 
On  June  20,  1883,  its  committee  acquired  and  altered  at  a  total  cost  of  £1500  the  old  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Wallis  Street  as  a  Gospel  Temperance  Hall,  which  was  formally  opened  on 
August  9,  1883,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  M.P.  The  British  Women's  Temperance  Association 
was  formed  in  September  1881,  through  the  initiative  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Lucas,  of  Sunderland. 

The  first  Choral  Society  in  the  town  was  established  in  1829,  its  first  oratorio  being  given  in 
St.  Hild's  on  December  28,  1830.  Westoe  Chapel  had  its  separate  'Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Performance  of  Sacred  Music,'  established  on  June  18,  1829.  On  October  16,  1856, 
the  South  Shields  Vocal  Music  Association  was  formed.  The  present  South  Shields  ChonJ 
Society  was  formed  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  Marine  School  on  September  30,  1884,  the 
Mayor,  Alderman  T.  G.  Mabane,  presiding. 
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The  South  Shields  Cricket  Club  was  established  on  May  10,  1850,  one  of  the  founders 
being  Mr.  G.  B.  Stoddart,  the  father  of  the  eminent  cricketer,  A.  E.  Stoddart.  The  South 
Shields  Swimming  Club  was  established  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Temperance  Hall  on  May  13, 
1862,  Henry  Nelson  being  its  first  president.  One  of  its  first  members  was  Joseph  Pollard,  who 
established  a  unique  record  by  bathing  daily,  winter  and  summer,  from  the  South  Pier, 
from  September  27,  1877,  to  June  21,  1897,  except  on  forty  mornings  when  absent  from 
the  town.  He  died  February  11,  1899,  aged  seventy.  The  Westoe  Football  Club  was  formed 
in  1875.  The  first  president  was  Mr.  H.  C.  Green,  and  the  first  secretary  Mr.  R.  C.  Bell.  The 
South  Shields  Rugby  Club  was  originally  formed  in  1884  in  connection  with  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and 
took  the  title  of  that  institution.  Its  connection  with  the  Association  was  soon  severed,  and 
it  became  known  as  the  South  Shields  in  1890,  in  which  year  the  Club  won  the  Durham  Junior 
Cup,  and  entered  the  senior  ranks.  The  Club  won  the  Durham  Senior  Cup  in  March  1895,  and 
again  in  March  1901,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  it  joined  the  Northern  Union,  being 
the  first  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  clubs  to  do  so.  The  South  Shields  Cycling 
Club,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  North,  was  established  in  1878.  There  are  also  flourishing 
tennis  and  golf  clubs  in  the  Borough  (the  latter  having  its  links  at  Cleadon,  along  the 
ridge  of  hills  between  the  Waterworks  and  Mdrsden),  and  a  number  of  bowling  clubs  con- 
nected with  the  various  greens  in  the  Parks. 

Apart  from  those  connected  with  the  Charity  School  already  mentioned,  there  appear 
to  have  been  one  or  two  ancient  charities  connected  with  the  chapelry,  of  which  all  trace  has 
now  disappeared.  In  the  old  Vestry  books  there  are  entries  of  the  receipt  of  *  Bellasis  Dole ' 
in  1653-G,  the  last  in  1056,  when  50s.  was  received  through  'Thomas  Akinson  of  Harton.' 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  dole  since.  On  May  0,  1667,  Henry  Hilton,  gentleman,  left  the 
rent  (then  50s.)  of  the  house  at  the  Church  style  for  eighteen  years  *to  so  many  poor 
widows  in  the  Sheeles  as  shall  be  thought  fit  by  the  Churchwardens  and  Mr.  Patrick 
Watt'  (then  incumbent).  Thomas  Pattison,  gentleman,  of  Hedworth,  who  died  October  9, 
1680,  left  by  will  *to  ye  parish  of  St.  Hild  ye  sum  of  £20  to  be  secured  and  improved  by 
ye  several  Ministers  and  Churchwardens  of  ye  said  Chappelry  as  a  standing  stock  to  be 
added  to  what  has  been  or  hereafter  shall  be  given  in  ye  like  manner,  and  ye  improve  and 
increase  thereof  to  be  yearly  distributed  to  ye  needful  of  ye  poor  inhabitants  in  yt  Chappelry 
by  them  at  Christmas  as  they  shall  see  fit.'  The  last  mention  of  this  Charity  is  nineteen 
years  later.  '  Memorandm  yt  ye  £20  given  to  ye  poor  of  St.  Hild's  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pattison 
of  Hedworth  is  now  in  ye  hands  of  Old  John  Wilkinson  of  South  Shields,  J.  Fawcett, 
Win.  Harle,  Jan.  ye  8th,  169f.*  Mr.  William  Lawson  in  like  manner  'left  the  sum  of  £5 
to  be  secur'd  and  improved  accordingly  for  ye  same  end,  Jan.  8-9th  (1680).'  The  last  mention 
of  this  sum  is  on  January  8,  1694-5,  as  being  then  improved  to  £6,  and  in  the  hands  of  Tobias 
Smith.  The  return  under  the  Act  26  George  III,  (1786)  mentions  no  benefactions  to  South 
Shields,  but  two  years  later  William  Hood,  mariner,  by  his  will,  bearing  date  August  30, 
1788,  gave  to  the  Curate  and  Churchwardens,  and  their  successors  for  the  time  being,  for 
the  Chapelry  of  St.  Hild,  £20  upon  trust,  to  place  the  same  out  at  interest,  and  by  their 
discretion  to  distribute  the  same  on  the  first  day  of  every  new  year  amongst  the  poor  people 
belonging  to  the  said  Chapelry.  The  amount  of  this  legacy  was  placed  in  the  Savings 
Bank  in  South  Shields,  and  the  interest  was  distributed  every  New  Year's  Day,  by  the 
Incumbent  and  Chapel  wardens,  amongst  the  poor,  in  small  sums,  varying  from  3d.  to  Is. 

The  principal  existing  Charities  of  the  town  are  those  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Winterbottom, 
the  founder  of  the  Marine  School  and  the  Master  Mariners'  Cottages,  who,  besides  his  benefac- 
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tioDs  to  the  Loyal  Staadard  Seamen's  Association  already  referred  to,  endowed  three  trusts, 
known  as  tlio  Rewards  for  Uuiiinrriod  Female  Servants,  the  Widows'  Fund,  and  the  Aged 
Scullermen's  Fund.  The  tirst-named  was  founded  on  December  7,  1849,  by  the  transfer  to 
the  Incumbents  for  the  time  being  of  St.  Hild's,  Holy  Trinity,  and  St.  Stephen's,  and  two 
laymen  (of  wlioui  the  first  wore  Robert  Ingham  and  Richard  Shortridge,  their  sueeessors  to 
be  ele(!ted  as  vacancies  arose  by  tho  remaining  tru-stees)  of  i,200  in  trust  to  be  invested  in 
Government  stock,  the  incontc  to  be  applie<l  to  tho  payment  in  St.  Hitd's  vestry  on 
each  New   Year's   Day  of  rewards   of  £4   and   .£2   to   unmarried   female   domestic   servants 

'  who  have  been  consecutively  for  thirteen 
and  ten  years  respectively,  and  ore  still  in. 
domestic  service  in  any  one  family  resident 
during  that  period  within  the  Borough  of 
Soutli  Shields  or  the  township  uf  Harton, 
and  shall  produce  testimonials  of  good 
character  from  their  respective  masters  or 
mistresses  satisfactory  to  tho  trustees.'  No 
person  may  receive  the  higher  award  more 
than  once,  but  the  recipient  of  the  S,'i 
may  afterwards  compete  for  the  £4.  Ify  a 
second  indenture,  dated  January  'A,  lSor>, 
Dr.  Winterbottom  conveyed  an  additional 
sum  ot  .Ll.'>4  in  Consols  to  the  same  truBtees 
for  tho  increase  of  the  rewards,  the  income 
uf  tho  whole  fund  to  be  assigned  in  such 
amounts,  and  for  such  periods  of  service, 
as  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  shall 
tliink  fit.  The  conversion  of  Consols  seri- 
ously reduced  the  income  of  the  trust,  but 
the  awards  are  still  annually  distributed. 

The  Widows'  Fund  was  founded  by  an 
indenture,  dated  June  1,  1853,  conveying 
lir.  T.  M.  wiuterbottom.  to  the  lucumbents  of  St.  Hild's  and  St 

Stephen's  for  the  time  being,  and  two  lay- 
men (of  whuiii  the  first  were  Robert  Ingham  and  Richard  Shortridge)  £3000  (increased  by  a 
further  deed  dated  November  U;trd  to  .£5000)  threo  per  cent.  Consols  on  trust  to  pay  the 
income  (less  rive  per  cent,  for  working  expenses)  in  annual  donations  not  exceeding  £10  each, 
to  seamen's  widows  born  and  resident  within  the  Uorough,  and  over  fifty  years  of  age.  On  the 
back  of  the  second  deed  is  a  declaration  dated  March  J8,  1856,  signed  by  Robert  IngbuD 
and  Richard  Sbortridgc,  stating  that  they  had  received  on  trust  from  Dr.  Winterbottom  two 
shares  in  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway  to  pay  out  of  the  dividends  £10  yearly  (or  lea 
if  the  amount  received  be  less)  to  Helen  Kerr,  a  seaman's  widow,  during  her  life  or  widow- 
hood, the  principal,  after  her  death  or  marriage,  to  accrue  to  the  Winterbottom  Seamen's 
Widows'  Fluid.  Pensioners  of  the  latter  fund  were  to  be  elected  every  year  on  26th  March, 
from  '  lite  ituist  meritorious  amongst  the  aged  necessitous  widows  of  seamen,'  with  spMial 
consideration  of  '  nny  reverse  of  t'ortimo  innocently  sustaine<l.'  Any  surplus  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  pensions  (not  exceeding  £j  each)  to  widows  of  seamen  who  are  not  pensionen 
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under  the  trust.  The  fund  was  to  be  managed  by  four  trustees  and  five  managers,  the 
latter  (who  elect  the  trustees  as  vacancies  occur)  being  the  Incumbent  for  the  time  being 
of  St.  Hild's,  the  Incumbent  for  the  time  being  of  St.  Stephen's,  the  Mayor  for^the  time 
being  of  the  Borough,  and  two  laymen  to  be  elected  for  life,  the  latter  becoming  disqualified 
by  non-residence  within  the  Borough. 

The  South  Shields  Aged  ScuUermen's  Fimd  was  founded  on  January  3,  1857,  by  the 
transference  to  Robert  Ingham  and  Richard  Shortridge,  as  trustees,  of  two  £100  shares  in 
the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Carlisle  Railway  Company,  subsequently  on  March  12,  1858, 
increased  by  one  share  and  twelve  quarter-shares  in  the  same  Company,  the  income  to  be 
employed  in  giving  pensions,  not  exceeding  £5  per  annum  each,  to  *Scullermen  bom, 
apprenticed,  and  resident  within  the  Borough  of  South  Shields,  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
employed  within  the  Borough  for  not  less  than  two  years  as  ScuUermen,  not  tipplers  in 
public-houses,  and  generally  of  good  moral  character.'  Accumulations  of  income,  when 
they  reach  the  amount  of  £12,  may  be  distributed  in  donations  not  exceeding  £3  each  to 
widows,  of  good  character,  of  deceased  ScuUermen  similarly  qualified,  no  widow  to  receive 
such  donation  in  two  successive  years.  If  there  are  no  fit  applicants  for  three  years,  the  income, 
until  it  can  be  applied  according  to  the  trust,  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Winterbottom  Widows 
of  Seamen  Fund.  The  managers,  five  in  number,  are  the  Incumbent  for  the  time  being 
of  St.  Hild's,  the  chairman  for  the  time  being  of  the  South  Shields  Shipowners'  Society, 
and  three  others,  to  be  elected  (so  far  as  may  be)  from  the  chairman  or  other  members 
of  the  Shipping  Insurance  Associations  for  the  time  being  within  the  Borough.  The  annual 
meeting  of  managers  must  be  held  on  26th  March,  or  within  the  five  next  days  in  each 
year.  The  managers  are  to  send  on  1st  June  each  year  a  copy  of  the  accounts,  made  up 
to  1st  May,  to  the  Mayor  of  the  Borough  and  to  each  of  the  trustees.  In  addition  to  these 
charities  and  the  benefactions  to  the  Marine  School  and  Master  Mariners'  Asylum,  Dr. 
Winterbottom  left  an  investment  of  £300  to  the  East  Chester  Ward  Agricultural  Association, 
the  income  to  be  applied  in  prizes  to  ploughmen  and  ploughboys,  and  of  £200  to  provide 
coals  for  the  poor  of  the  village  of  Westoe. 

The  Digest  of  Charities  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  16,  1871,  states 
the  capital  values  and  incomes  of  the  South  Shields  Charities  as  under : — 


Gross  Income. 

1 

1 

Capital. 

Now. 

Formerly. 

How  Spent. 

Charity  School 

£2404 

15 

7 

£72 

2 

10  1  £82   12 

10 

In  Education. 

'  Ohizonby  Charity    . 
Hood's  Charity 
Marine  School 

375 

20 

20,700 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

11 
621 

5 

12 
0 

0 
0 
0 

11     5 
12 

■  •  • 

0 
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In  distribution  of  money. 
In  Education. 

Winterbottoni's  Rewards,  1849 
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13 

6 

11 

4 

»/  j            ... 

Distributed  in  money. 

Fund, 1852     . 
„       1^53     . 

300 
5,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 
150 

0 
0 

0 
0 

19                      19                      » 

f Support  of  .Almshouses 
y         and  Pensioners. 

„       1857     . 
„       1859     . 

600 
200 

0 
0 

0 
0 

30 
6 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Pensions,  etc. 
r  Distribution     of     goods 
\         in  kind. 

„         „            „       1859     . 

100 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

The  total  capital  of  the   South  Shields  Charities  was  returned  at  £30,074   9s.    Id.,  of 
which   £20,454   9s.    Id.  was  in  stock  and  £620  in  securities.    The  total  invested  capital  of 
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the  Winterbottoni  group  of  charities  was  £26,674  15s.  6d.,  and  the  annual  income  £830  4s.  9d. 
The  total  income  of  all  the  South  Shields  Charities  was  £914  4s.  7d.,  of  which  £704  7s.  lOd. 
was  for  Education,  £180  for  Almshouses,  £6  for  distribution  of  goods  in  kind,  and  £23  16s.  9d. 
in  cash  doles. 

The  first  South  Shields  theatre  was  erected  in  what  was  then  the  aristocratic  quarter  of 
the  town,  in  Wellington  Street,  in  1792,  by  Edward  Giles  (who  also  carried  out  the  extension 
of  the  Church  a  few  years  earlier),  from  the  designs  of  Thomas  Thwaites,  painter,  of  Whitby. 
It  is  proudly  recorded  that  the  old  house  would  *  hold  £50 '  when  ordinarily  full,  but  that  it 
had  contained  £G:).  Its  first  proprietors  seem  to  have  been  the  Cawdell  family,  who  occur  in 
that  capacity  in  1797.  Under  them  it  was  leased  to  the  famous  Kemble  family,  who,  about 
the  end  of  last  century,  leased  or  owned  what  was  known  as  the  *  North-Eastem  Circuit,' 
including  the  theatres  at  North  and  South  Shields,  Sunderland,  Durham,  Stockton,  and  Scar- 
borough. The  management  of  the  two  Shields  theatres  was  in  the  hands  of  Stephen  Kemble, 
then  also  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Newcastle,  and  brother  of  the  still  more  famous  John 
and  Charles  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  He  died  at  Durham  June  2,  1822,  aged  sixty-four. 
The  Kembles  were  succeeded  in  the  lesseeship  about  1816  by  Messrs.  Charles  Anderson  and 
Samuel  Faulkener,  under  whose  management  the  celebrated  Covent  Garden  comedian,  Emery, 
appeared  on  August  7,  1818,  as  'Dandie  Dinmont'  in  Guy  Mannering  and  as  'Ralph 
Hempseed  *  in  AM'.  Z.  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Faulkener  dissolved  partnership  in  May  1820, 
the  former  thereafter  carrying  on  the  theatre  until  1826,  when  Ed.  Crook,  not  unknown  himself 
to  histrionic  fame,  succeeded  to  the  lesseeship.  The  theatre  was  honoured  on  February  19, 
1829,  with  a  visit  from  the  eminent  tragedian,  Macready,  who  played  'William  Tell,'  his 
favourite  part,  in  the  tragedy  of  that  name,  Mrs.  Brudenell  playing  leading  lady  as  Emma,  Tell's 
wife.  Even  so  great  an  actor  in  so  great  a  play  did  not  suffice  to  *  fill  the  bill,'  since  the 
programme  included,  besides  songs  by  Miss  Wilson  and  Mr.  Mitchell  (the  latter  apparently 
the  stock  comedy  man  of  the  theatre),  *  an  entirely  new  piece  called  the  Bear  Hunter,'  In 
1831  the  theatre,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  circuit,  came  into  possession  of  Henry 
Roxby  Beverley  (the  latter  assumed  as  a  stage  name),  the  founder  of  a  famous  theatrical 
family,^  who  remained  the  proprietor  till  his  death  in  1848,  when  the  theatre  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  son  Samuel,  who  held  it  until  it  was  finally  closed.  J.  Florrington,  the  tragedian, 
who  joined  the  circuit  in  1836,  was  its  *star'  for  many  years,  dying  at  South  Shields  on  August 
4,  1850.  Amongst  the  actors  who  have  graduated  from  the  old  Wellington  Street  house  were 
Richard  Grainger,  who  played  leading  old  man  for  many  years  at  the  principal  theatres  in 
London,  and  only  died  a  year  or  two  ago ;  Tom  Matthews,  who  attained  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  Mat  Robson,  a  North  Shields  lad,  who  played  some  of  the  leading  roles  in  the  earlier 
Pinafore  operas ;  Tom  Middleton,  who  travelled  for  many  years  in  the  colonies  with  Brooks, 
the  celebrated  tragedian,  playing  leading  parts  with  him ;  Miss  Atkinson,  who  b^an  her 
career  as  a  girl  in  South  Shields,  and  afterwards  played  leading  lady  with  Phelps  at  old 
Sadler's  Wells ;  Tom  Mead,  who  in  later  years  joined  Sir  Henry  Irving's  company  in 
important  roles ;  and  several  others. 

In  April  1863  a  Limited  Liability  Company  was  formed  to  erect  a  new  theatre,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £6000,  on  a  site  in  King  Street  known  as  the  Old  Brewery  Yard,  at  the  west 
side  of  the  Golden  Lion  Hotel.     The  premium  for  the  best  design  was  divided  between  T.  M. 

'  One  of  his  sons,  Robert,  was  stage  manager  at  the       Beverley),  was  one  of  the  best  comediaos  of  his  da7;aod« 
liyceiini  and    I'rince's  Theatre,  and  later  at  Drury  I^ne,       third,  William  Beverley,  the  famous  scenic  artist. 
London;  another,  Henry  (who  assunnMl  the  stage  name  of 
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Clemence,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  whose  plan  was  considered  best  in  regard  to  exterior 
elevation  and  frontage,  and  C.  H.  Phipps,  of  Bath,  who  had  the  superiority  for  interior  arrange- 
ments and  decorations.  The  building  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  with  Corinthian 
columns  and  pilasters,  and,  as  originally  constructed,  accommodated  250  in  the  boxes,  500  in 
the  pit,  and  800  in  the  gallery — 1550  in  all,  or  when  full  and  the  standing  room  occupied, 
about  1800.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  about  £8000.  The  first  lessee  was  Wybert 
Reeve,  previously  lessee  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Swansea,  and  it  was  opened  on  May  21,  1866, 
with  the  comedy  Extremes  and  the  farce  Tlie  Steeplechase,  Wybert  Reeve  himself  played  the 
leading  character,  *  Frank  Hawthorne/  with  Mark  Moss  Mellor  as  'Robin  Wildbriar.'  The 
successive  lessees  have  been  Harrison,  Mark  Moss  Mellor,  Fred  Cook,  and  T.  B.  Appleby,  the 
latter  a  well-known  actor,  who  assumed  control  of  the  theatre  in  1885.  At  his  death  in 
November  1892  it  passed  to  his  widow,  and  subsequently  to  her  second  husband,  Mr.  L.  M. 
Snowdon,  who  died  in  1902.  Arthur  Rousby,  the  operatic  tenor,  a  native  of  the  town,  in 
early  youth  frequently  assisted  in  amateur  performances  at  this  theatre.  He  left  home  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  and  joined  the  stage. 

The  Alhambra  Music  Hall  at  the  Mill  Dam  was  erected  in  1873,  and  opened  on  August 
31st  that  year.  It  was  built  to  accommodate  4000  people,  and  was  said  to  be  the  largest 
hall  at  that  time  out  of  London.  Its  original  proprietor  was  Mr.  S.  B.  Sidall,  who  died  in  New 
Zealand  in  February  1889;  but  the  building  was  never  successful.  The  Empire  Theatre  of 
Varieties  in  Union  Alley  was  opened  on  November  1885  by  Richard  Thornton,  a  native 
of  South  Shields,  who  subsequently,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Moss,  acquired  and  built  a 
large  number  of  music  halls  in  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom,  now  owned  by  the 
Moss  and  Thornton  Syndicate.  The  theatre  was  rebuilt  in  1898-9,  with  its  main  entrance 
from  King  Street,  the  foyer  leading  to  the  auditorium  being  really  a  bridge  across  Union 
Alley.     The  new  theatre,  which  will  accommodate  3000,  was  opened  on  February  13,  1899. 


FREEMASONRY. 

There  exists,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  record  of  the  first  introduction  of  Masonry  into 
South  Shields,  although  Mr.  John  Strachan  ^  attributes  its  establishment  on  Tyneside  to  the 
skilled  masons  brought  from  Italy  by  Benedict  Biscop  for  the  building  of  Jarrow  Monastery 
in  (JS2-4.  It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  probability  to  imagine  other  members  of  the  craft 
being  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  ancient  stone  structure  which  replaced  the  humbler 
wooden  nunnery  of  St.  Hild  in  South  Shields  itself.  Appropriately  enough,  therefore,  the 
oldest  existing  Lodge  is  St.  Hild's  (to  give  its  ancient  and  true  name,  corrupted  in  recent 
years,  like  that  of  the  Church,  into  St.  Hilda's).  The  warrant  for  founding  it  was  granted 
on  March  15,  1780,  by  Montague,  Duke  and  Earl  of  Manchester,  M.W.G.M.,  to  Richard 
Forrest  as  W.M.,  James  Pletts  as  S.W.,  and  William  Bolam  as  J.W.,  the  Lodge  being  then 
No.  521.  The  Lodge  was  constituted  in  due  form  four  days  later,  by  Bro.  Francis  Peacock, 
W.M.  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  Newcastle,  assisted  by  several  visiting  brethren,  in  the  lodge-room, 
Golden  Lion  Hotel,  which  remained-  its  headquarters,  with  brief  intervals,  until  the  erection 
of  the  first  Masonic  Hall.     The  first  officers,  in  addition  to  those  named  in  the  warrant  (of 

*  Northumbrian  Masonry  (1898),  7. 
3  M 
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whom  Bro.  Bolam  also  discharged  the  duties  of  treasurer),  were  Roger  Whitfield,  secretary, 
Edward  Glees  and  John  Smith,  stewards,  and  Matthew  Hepple,  'initiated  gratis'  shortly 
after  the  opening  of  the  Lodge  to  act  as  Tyler.  Brethren  of  the  craft  will  observe  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  Deacons,  Inner  Guard,  I.P.M.,  Chaplain,  Organist,  D.  of  C,  and  other 
officers  now  customary.  Bro.  Wright,  of  Sunderland,  was  engaged  as  Lecture  Master,  and 
continued  his  services  up  to  the  close  of  1788,  when  the  W.M.,  Bro.  Joseph  Bulmer — 
probably  the  same  who  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Loyal  Armed  Association — ^under- 
took the  duty. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  Lodge  at  that  time  at  Jarrow — or  possibly  in  South 
Shields,  then  within  the  Parish  of  Jarrow — the  St.  Bede's,  from  which  Bro.  H.  Bleaber  is 
recorded  as  a  visitor  in  1781,  and  Bro.  Greathead  in  1787,  the  Lodge  being  referred  to  as 
of  Jarrow  *  in  the  former  case,  and  as  *  of  South  Shields '  in  the  latter.  Bro.  Greathead — 
who  was  to  become  famous  as  the  builder  of  the  first  lifeboat — joined  St  Hild's  Lodge  and 
was  its  secretary  from  June  1787  to  May  1789,  after  which  he  filled  other  offices.  On  the 
union  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  London  and  York  on  December  27,  1813,  the  official  number 
of  St.  Hild's  was  reduced  to  440.  Bro.  Cummings,  a  well-known  South  Shields  schoolmaster, 
became  secretary  in  December  1821,  and  retained  that  position  until  1850.  In  1822  the 
Lodge  was  re-furnished  (several  of  its  members  making  handsome  presents)  in  anticipation 
of  the  sixth  septenary  of  its  opening,  which  was  celebrated  on  Monday,  April  8th,  that  year. 
The  ladies  of  the  town,  who  had  presented  a  handsome  banner  of  Masonic  arms,  were 
admitted  to  view  the  redecorated  lodge-room,  a  privilege  refused  to  non-members  of  the 
sterner  sex.  The  celebration  included  a  procession  in  Masonic  clothing — the  first  St  Hild's 
Lodge  had  held — to  St.  Hild's  Church,  where  a  special  sermon  was  preached  and  a  collection 
made  on  behalf  of  the  dispensary.  Subsequently  a  grand  Masonic  assembly  was  held  in 
the  lodge-room  of  the  Golden  Lion  Hotel,  many  visiting  brethren  attending.  The  session 
of  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  was  held  in  St.  Hild's  lodge-room  on  December  26,  1823. 
In  1832,  when  a  general  alteration  of  numbers  took  place  throughout  all  the  Lodges,  St. 
Hild's  was  again  reduced  to  292.  After  a  period  of  -stagnation — no  meeting  having  been 
held  for  fifteen  months — the  Lodge  was  revived  in  July  1833,  with  Bro.  George  Potts  as  W.M., 
while  in  the  early  fifties  it  was  again  revived  from  a  moribund  condition  with  Bro.  R.  B. 
Ridley  as  W.M.     It  is  now  No.  240  and  its  membership  226. 

In  May  18G1  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  Masonic  building,  a  site  being  acquired  in 
Fowler  Street.  Towards  the  cost  St.  Hild's  Lodge  contributed  £200  from  its  funds,  while 
the  remaining  £600  was  raised  in  shares  amongst  the  brethren.  On  August  27,  1862,  the 
foundation-stone  was  laid  with  full  Masonic  ceremony  by  Bro.  George  Potts,  P.M.,  P.P.S.G.W., 
Bro.  R.  B.  Ridley  acting  as  D.  of  C,  assisted  by  Bro.  Davis,  P.M.,  of  Newcastle.  The  building 
was  opened  on  March  9,  1863,  by  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Hild's  Lodge,  the  W.M.,  Bro.  H.  Hedley, 
presiding.  The  building  was  of  the  Italian  order  of  architecture,  the  lower  storey  of  polished 
freestone  rusticated,  the  upper  part  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings  and  finished  with  a  tall 
stone  cornice,  surmounted  with  a  balustrade  with  pedestals  and  centre  panels.  The  pedesUJs 
were  enriched  with  emblems  of  the  craft,  and  the  panels  bore  the  inscription^ '  Freemasons' 
Hall'  The  centenary  of  St.  Hild's  was  celebrated  in  the  Hall  in  fitting  fashion  on  March  19, 
1 880,  a  centennial  banquet  being  held  in  the  Golden  Lion  Hotel,  with  a  ball  at  night  The 
Hall  continued  in  use  for  twenty-one  years.  Masonry  meanwhile  grew  and  flourished  in 
the  Borough  until  the  building  became  too  small  for  its  purpose.  In  the  early  eighties  the 
erection  of  the  present  Masonic  Hall  in  Ingham  Street  was  resolved  upon.    The  fouDdatioii- 
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stone  was  laid  with  full  Masonic  ceremony  on  June  10,  1884,  by  Bro.  T.  G.  Mabane,  P.M., 
P.P.G.S.D.,  then  Mayor,  assisted  by  Bro.  Thomas  Binks,  W.M.  of  St.  Hild's,  Bro.  R.  Hudson, 
P.G.S.,  and  a  large  number  of  provincial  officers.  The  building  was  opened  on  February  9, 
1885,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  attendance  of  local  and  visiting  brethren,  by  Bro.  Robson, 
W.M.  of  St.  Hild*s,  the  cost,  including  furnishing,  having  been  £2800.  It  is  in  the  Classic 
style  of  architecture.  The  principal  entrance  from  Ingham  Street  admits  through  a  lobby 
to  a  spacious  hall  with  a  grand  staircase.  On  the  ground  floor,  occupied  as  the  Masonic 
Club,  is  a  large  billiard-room,  a  spacious  club-room  or  banqueting-hall,  with  kitchen  and 
other  offices.  The  lodge-room  on  the  first  floor  is  of  noble  proportions,  the  walls  and  ceiling 
richly  decorated  with  plaster  work  in  the  Ionic  style. 

The  second  Lodge  in  the  town,  the  Hadrian,  No.  1970,  was  established  under  warrant 
dated  May  4,  1882,  the  first  officers  and  foundation  members  mentioned  in  the  warrant  being 
Bros.  T.  Coulson,  P.M.,  P.G.D.,  W.M. ;  John  Joseph  Athey,  P.M.,  S.W. ;  Wm.  Davidson,  J.W. ; 
J.  H.  Morton,  P.M. ;  Thomas  Potter,  P.M. ;  T.  G.  Mabane,  P.M. ;  J.  H.  Thompson  and  G.  S. 
Shotton,  W.M.  The  Lodge  continued  to  flourish,  and  now  numbers  182  members.  The  third 
Lodge,  the  Hedworth,  No.  2418,  was  formed  under  warrant  dated  November  9,  1891.  The 
consecration  of  the  Lodge  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Tristram  took  place  on  December  17,  when 
there  was  a  large  gathering  of  Provincial  Grand  Officers  and  members  of  the  craft.  The 
officers-designate  were  T.  G.  Mabane,  P.M.,  P.P.S.G.D.,  W.M. ;  T.  B.  Appleby,  S.W. ;  and  W. 
Dalziel,  J.W.;— who,  with  J.  H.  Morton,  P.P.G.S.  of  W.;  T.  D.  Marshall,  P.G.  Reg.;  C.  F.  SutcUffe, 
P.M.;  W.  Davidson,  P.P.G.  Std.  Br.;  Geo.  Robson,  P.P.G.  Std.  Br.;  R.  Purvis,  junior,  P.M.; 
W.  Ross,  P.P.G.,  S.B. ;  T.  G.  Ross,  P.M. ;  J.  J.  Athey,  P.P.A.G.D.  of  C. ;  W.  E.  Moffett,  P.M. ; 
M.  J.  Wheatley,  P.P.G.D.  of  C. ;  T.  Potter,  P.P.G.T. ;  J.  WUson,  P.P.G.P. ;  J.  S.  Wilson,  P.P.G.S. 
of  W. ;  F.  B.  Grimes ;  and  G.  P.  Robson,  were  the  foundation  members.  The  Lodge  has  now  a 
membership  of  ninety-four. 

The  higher  branches  of  Masonry  have  also  not  been  neglected.  St.  Hild's  Royal  Arch 
Chapter,  No.  292,  constituted  under  charter,  dated  February  3,  1858,  was  consecrated  on  July 
14  by  Comp.  J.  Fawcett,  P.Z.,  Prov.  G.  Supt.  Durham,  as  Z.;  Comp.  H.  Fenwick,  M.P.,  P.Z.,  Dep. 
Prov.  G.  Supt.  Durham,  as  H.;  and  Comp.  E.  D.  Davis,  P.Z.,  Prov.  G.  H.  Northumberland,  as  J., 
assisted  by  a  large  number  of  brethren.  Comp.  R.  B.  Ridley,  P.Z.,  was  installed  in  the  chair  of 
Z.,  Comp.  W.  E.  Franklin  in  the  chair  of  H.,  and  Comp.  A.  Davis  in  the  chair  of  J.  Comps. 
Toshach,  P.J. ;  HoUiday,  P.N. ;  of  the  late  Chapter  Leopold  George,  No.  40,  South  Shields ; 
Twizel,  P.J.,  Tollock,  E.,  Hewison,  Buckland,  Oliver,  and  Stockdale  of  Ogle  Chapter,  No.  624, 
were  admitted  members,  and  the  election  of  officers  was  completed  by  the  appointment  of 
Coraps.  H.  Hewison  as  E.,  J.  J.  Oliver  as  N.,  and  J.  N.  Buckland  as  P.S.  The  Wouldhave 
Lodge  of  Mark  Master  Masons,  No.  362,  was  formed  on  January  22,  1886,  under  a  warrant 
dated  November  27,  1885,  and  consecrated  on  January  29  by  Bro.  T.  Y.  Strachan,  D.P.G.M., 
acting  as  P.G.M.  in  the  absence  of  Canon  Tristram,  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  Officers 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  first  officers  were  T.  G.  Mabane,  W.M. ;  Robert  Hudson, 
I.P.M. ;  Thomas  Coulson,  S.W. ;  George  Robson,  J.W. ;  W.  Davidson,  M.O. ;  W.  Ross,  S.O. ;  M.  J. 
Wheatley,  I.O.;  J.  H.  Penney,  treasurer;  C.  Wawn,  R. of  M.;  J.  Hepple,  secretary;  L.  Inkster,  S.D.; 
C.  F.  Sutcliffe,  J.D. ;  T.  D.  Marshall,  LG. ;  J.  W.  Henderson,  S.S. ;  Edward  Brown,  J.S. ;  and 
Thomas  Potter,  Tyler.     The  Lodge  now  numbers  forty-three  members. 
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VOLUNTEER  CORPS. 

The  first  Volunteer  corps  in  the  town  was  the  South  Shields  Loyal  Volunteers,  raised  by 
*Sir*  Cuthbert  Heron  (who,  first  as  Captain,  afterwards  as  Major  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  (1803), 
commanded  it  till  its  disbandment)  in  1797,  when  Napoleon  was  threatening  this  country  with 
invasion.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  corps  occurs  in  the  minutes  of  the  Select  Vestry  of  St 
Hild's,  which,  on  July  20,  1797,  resolved  *that  £50  be  given  to  the  South  Shields  Volunteers, 
and  that  it  be  paid  to  Cuthbert  Heron,  Captain  Commandant/  The  corps  was  presented  with 
colours  by  the  ladies  of  the  town  on  June  4,  1798,  the  colours  being  consecrated  the  same  day 
in  St.  Hild's  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Wallis.^  Its  members  consisted  principally  of  tradesmen  of 
the  town,  and  numbered  250  to  oOO.  The  old  Weighhouse  in  the  Market-Place  was  their 
guardroom ;  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in  the  Market-Place  after  divine  service 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  marching  thence  to  the  Bents,  where  they  were  put  through  the 
•  Prussian  Exercise.'  They  were  armed  with  the  old  flint-lock  muskets,  with  which  it  was  con- 
sidered good  shooting  to  score  a  bull's-eye  at  eighty  yards.  The  South  Shields  men  had  a 
great  reputation  as  good  shots  with  these  clumsy  weapons,  established  in  various  encounters 
with  other  volunteer  forces.  The  Loyal  Volunteers  remained  in  existence  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  frequently  took  part  in  drills,  marches,  and  sham  fights  with  the  regular  forces  in 
garrison  at  Tynemouth.  An  account  of  one  of  these  sham  fights,  on  October  2,  1801,  is  pre- 
served. A  floating  bridge  of  keels  had  been  constructed  across  the  Narrows  to  the  Herd  Sand, 
and  deals  laid  over  them  to  form  a  means  of  passage  for  the  troops.  Its  stability  having  been 
tested,  the  first  Royal  Lancashire  Militia,  then  garrisoning  Tynemouth,  were  marched  across, 
in  command  of  Lord  Mulgrave  and  General  Murray,  with  their  field  pieces  and  ammunition 
waggons.  A  sham  fight,  in  which  the  South  Shields  Volunteers  took  part,  was  then  fought  on 
the  Herd  Sand  (or  rather,  in  all  probability,  on  the  Bents).  The  regulars  having  recrossed  the 
bridge  to  Tynemouth,  Major  Heron  marched  the  South  Shields  Volunteers  over  the  bridge. 
The  corps  was  disbanded  on  March  28,  1813,  the  then  officers  being,  in  addition  to  the  Colonel, 
Major  Thompson,  Captains  G.  T.  Fox,  Blackburn,  J.  Shadforth,  and  Paxton,  Lieutenants  J.  W. 
Roxby,  Potts,  and  Liddle,  Ensigns  Robert  and  Ralph  Hodgson. 

About  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  another  South  Shields  corps,  the  *  Gentlemen 
Volunteers,'  subsequently  known  as  the  South  Shields  Loyal  Independent  Armed  Association, 
was  raised.  It  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jos.  Bulmer,  a  prominent  townsman, 
who  resided  in  Laygate  House.  Apparently,  from  the  various  references,  this  corps  was  a 
mounted  or  yeomanry  force — it  was  on  duty  at  Harton  in  the  seamen's  strike  of  1815— 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  of  its  records.  In  addition  to  the  land  volunteers  a 
force  of  Sea  Fencibles,  chiefly  consisting  of  pilots,  was  formed  in  1805 ;  Trinity  House  direct- 
ing on  July  2oth  that  year,  that  *  those  pilots  belonging  this  House  residing  at  Shields, 
CuUercoats,  and  Blyth,  are  to  enroll  themselves  as  Sea  Fencibles  when  called  on,  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast  against  the  enemy,  the  necessity  of  the  case  appearing  very  striking  to 
the  Board.  The  pilots  of  (South)  Shields  to  be  made  acquainted  that  it  is  required  of  them 
to  engage  themselves  for  the  above  purpose  as  soon  as  applied  to  by  the  officer  appointed 
by  Government.'      The  oflicer  so   appointed  was  Captain  Praed,  an  able  man,  but  a  strict 

*  They  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Cor[>oration,  to  whom  they  were  presented  on  April  4, 1867t  by  Mrs.  Lockey  Hirit* 
the  granddaughter  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Heron. 
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disciplinariaQ,  who  was  nick-named  '  Captain  Parade '  by  his  mea  The  Fencibles  were 
drilled  in  the  use  of  the  great  guns  of  the  battery  on  the  Lawe,  and  also  in  the  handling 
of  guns  on  shipboard,  a  number  of  armed  vessels  being  provided  in  which  they  were  trained, 
and  which,  id  case  of  necessity,  they  were  expected  to  man  for  the  defence  of  the  Harbour, 
or  to  give  chase  to  pirates.  So  export  did  the  pilots  speedily  become  both  with  the  artillery 
and  small  arms  that  Captain  Praed  issued  a  challenge  to  all  the  Fencibles  in  England  to 
shoot  against  them  for  £100  a  side,  but  the  challenge  was  not  taken  up.  A  local  tradition 
records  that  Sir  Cuthbert  Heron  was  passing  the  battery  at  the  Lawe  one  day  when  they 
were  firing  with  the  big  guns,  and  jeered  at  them  for  missing  the  target,  when  Mr.  Thomas 
Forrest,  a  prominent  shipowner  of  that  day, 
who  had  himself  seen  big  guns  in  use  in 
action,  offered  to  back  the  pilots  to  fire 
against  the  volunteers  for  £100  a  shot,  but 
the  challenge  was  not  accepted, 

A  link  between  those  ancient  volun- 
teers and  comparatively  recent  times  is 
attbrded  by  the  fact  that  Alderman  George 
Potts,  who  was  second  Mayor  of  the 
Borough,  was  long  a  member  of  Sir  Cuth- 
bert Heron's  corps,  which  he  joined  as 
private  in  1800,  being  appointed  Ensign  in 
1810,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
in  1812.  He  was  present  at  the  town's 
meeting,  convened  on  Monday,  November 
'IS,  XSo'J  (in  consequence  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Shields  Gazette  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Moore),  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  Volunteer  corps,  at  the  time  when 
Napoleon  in.  was  threatening  the  invasion 
of  England.  The  Town  Hall  proving  quite 
inadequate  to  accommodate  the  attendance, 
an  adjournment  was  made  to  the  Central 
Hall,  which  was  speedily  filled.  The  Mayor, 
Alderman  John  Williamson,  presided,  and 

it  was  unanimously  decided  that  a  corps  of  volunteers,  to  be  called  the  South  Shields 
Rifle  Corps,  be  immediately  formed  in  the  Borough,  A  subscription  list  was  opened,  £215 
being  promised  in  the  room.  The  Mayor  was  the  first  to  enter  his  name  as  a  volunteer. 
Within  a  week  140  members  had  been  enrolled.  The  first  drill  was  held  on  December  'J8th, 
and  on  February  21st  the  corps  elected  the  following  officers: — Captain,  Alderman  John 
Williamson;  Lieutenant,  C.  W.  Anderson;  Ensign,  Cuthbert  Young;  Surgeon,  Dr.  R.  B. 
Ridley ;  Sergeants,  Jolm  Chambers,  R.  B.  Dawson,  R.  Howse,  E.  Maxwell,  Archibald  Stevenson, 
and  W.  Wright;  Corporals,  S.  Cottew,  W.  J.  Davison.  H.  B.  Fell,  John  Green.  W.  Munro, 
uud  Thomas  Rudd.  At  that  date  there  was  no  Government  grant  in  aid  of  volunteers.  All 
that  tlie  War  Office  did  was  to  promise  seventy-five  rifles  for  every  hundred  effective  men. 
It  was  arranged,  however,  that  the  uniform  and  equipment  should  not  cost  the  workii^ 
men  more  than  £4  each,  while  if  they  chose,  the  working  men  members  would  also  be  exempt 
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from  paying  the  first  year's  subscription  of  10s.  6d.  per  annum.  The  uniform  selected  was 
a  dark  grey,  and  the  official  title  of  the  corps  was  the  6th  Durham  (South  Shields)  Rifles. 
A  practice  ground,  long  known  as  the  Target  Field,  was  secured  on  the  Bents  Farm,  and 
opened  July  1,  1861. 

Mr.  J.  C,  Stevenson,  who,  at  the  first  meeting,  had  advocated  the  formation  of  an 
Artillery  Corps  as  more  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  a  coast  town,  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  establishment  of  such  a  force,  which  was  resolved  upon  at  a  public 
meeting  on  December  22,  1859.  The  corps  soon  secured  a  large  number  of  recruits,  and 
on  February  17,  1860,  the  following  officers  were  elected  by  ballot: — Captain  Commandant, 
James  Cochran  Stevenson ;  First  Lieutenant,  T.  B.  Barker ;  Second  Lieutenant,  J.  L. 
Thompson ;  Surgeon,  Dr.  Train.  The  following  non-commissioned  officers  were  elected  a 
few  days  later : — Sergeants :  Isaac  Tweddle,  J.  A.  Jackson,  John  Robson,  Robert  Tweddle ; 
Corporals :  John  Robson,  Thomas  Moffett,  Thomas  Py ke,  and  James  Robertson.  The  officers 
received  their  commissions  on  March  14,  1860,  the  corps  being  officially  styled  the  3rd 
Durham  Volunteer  Artillery,  and  the  first  out-door  drill  took  place  a  fortnight  later.  The 
practice  batteries  were  erected  on  Mr.  Swinburne's  ballast-hills  on  the  Bents,  the  first  position 
gun,  a  32-pounder,  arriving  on  May  25,  1869.  The  zeal  of  the  members  to  perfect  themselves 
as  volunteers  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  two  or  three  times  a  week  they  used  to 
assemble  at  6  a.m.  for  drill  on  the  ground  now  laid  out  as  a  marine  park,  afterwards  marching 
over  the  sands  to  Trow  Rocks  and  home  by  Westoe.  The  earliest  drill  shed  was  Dr.  Wallis  s 
stable  in  Chapter  Row,  but  after  a  time  the  Seamen's  Hall  in  Fowler  Street  and  an  old  sail 
loft  at  the  Mill  Dam  were  hired  by  the  members  for  drill  purposes.  Subsequently  Captain 
Stevenson  erected  a  permanent  drill  hall  on  the  site  in  Barrington  Street  now  occupied  by 
the  Gazette  offices,  and  this  continued  to  be  used  for  many  years.  A  Cadet  corps  of  the 
Artillery  Volunteers  was  formed  on  February  19,  1861.  Both  the  Artillery  and  Rifle  Corps 
were  represented  at  the  great  Review  of  20,000  Volunteers  by  Queen  Victoria  at  Edinburgh 
on  August  7,  1860,  while  in  August  18G6  they  were  also  represented  at  the  great  Review  at 
York  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  latter  remarking  on  that 
occasion  that  *  those  Tyneside  fellows  march  well.' 

The  two  corps  did  not,  however,  long  remain  separate.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Rifle 
Volunteers  on  December  23,  1863,  it  was  decided  to  amalgamate  with  the  Artillery,  and  a 
fortnight  later  the  latter  accepted  the  proposition,  the  officers  to  retain  their  relative  rank 
and  seniority  under  the  amalgamated  corps,  and  while  the  already  enrolled  members  of  the 
Rifles  were  accepted  for  the  Artillery  corps,  whose  standard  of  height,  etc.,  was  higher,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Artillery  standard  should  be  adhered  to  in  future  admissions.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  amalgamated  corps  was :  one  Major  (Captain  Stevenson  receiving  promotion 
to  that  rank  on  February  2,  1864),  four  Captains,  four  first  Lieutenants,  one  Surgeon,  and 
320  men  of  all  ranks,  divided  into  four  batteries.  In  the  same  year  Major  Stevenson  was 
successful  in  obtaining  from  the  Tyne  Commissioners  a  lease  of  a  suitable  site  for  a  batieiy 
at  the  Trow  Rocks.  The  corps  have  now  a  battery  of  two  32-pounder8  and  one  64-pounder 
in  position  there.  In  1864  the  corps  took  part  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  Durham  ArtiUeiy 
Association  held  at  Hartlepool,  and  were  so  successful  that  out  of  a  total  of  £25  offered  in 
prizes  for  big-gun  shooting,  they  brought  away  £22  10s.,  while  they  also  secured  £18  and 
a  silver  cup  out  of  the  £25  offered  for  carbine  shooting,  the  cup  being  won  by  Gunner  Geofge 
Scott  (now  Alderman  Scott).  They  were  the  only  corps  north  of  Sheffield  represented  at 
the  first  Shoeburyness  meeting  in  1865.    In  the  third  year  of  the  meeting,  on  August  22» 
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1867,  No.  1  battery  (Sergeant-Major  Dunn's)  won  the  Association  badges  and  silver  cup,  thus 
gaining  for  themselves  the  distinction  of  being  the  champion  shots  of  England  and  Scotland 
for  that  year.  In  1869  the  County  competition  was  held  at  South  Shields,  when  all  the 
detachments  entered  by  the  corps  carried  off  prizes,  in  addition  to  which  Gunner  Guest  won 
the  Pemberton  Challenge  Cup  for  the  second  time,  when  it  became  his  own  property.  In 
1873  the  corps  attained  the  front  rank  of  Artillerists,  when  one  of  their  detachments  returned 
from  Shoeburyness  with  Scotland's  Challenge  Cup,  while  Battery  Sergeant-Major  Buglass's 
detachment  had  placed  ten  silver  cups  to  their  credit.  The  following  year  saw  them 
return  with  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Prize  and  other  trophies.  On  other  occasions  some  of  the 
principal  prizes  at  the  great  annual  gathering  have  been  obtained  by  the  corps,  including 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  Prize,  the  Lords'  and  Commons*  Cups,  the  National  Artillery 
Association's  Cups,  the  Messrs.  Elkington's  Cups  on  two  occasions,  besides  money  prizes. 
Down  to  1887  they  had  won  about  fifty  cups.  On  April  10,  1884,  new  headquarters  for 
the  regiment,  which  cost  about  £3000,  were  opened  in  Broughton  Road.  The  buildings 
comprise  a  spacious  drill  hall — one  of  the  largest  in  the  county — the  usual  suite  of  offices, 
and  a  large  parade-ground.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stevenson  resigned  his  command  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1887,  being  succeeded  by  Major  (now  Colonel)  R.  B.  Dawson,  one  of  the  original 
Hon.  Secretaries. 

The  Rifle  corps  was  revived  at  a  meeting  in  the  Tyne  Dock  Mechanics'  Institute  on 
April  5,  1867,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hawks  of  the  3rd  D.R.V.  presiding.  Mr.  Falconer  of  the 
Dean  Brewery  granted  the  use  of  his  loft  for  drills,  the  first  drill  being  held  on  April  9th. 
Nearly  200  members  were  enrolled  within  a  very  short  time,  and  divided  into  two  companies, 
soon  increased  by  a  third.  The  first  officers  were  Captain-Commandant  Russell  and  Lieutenant 
Black.  The  old  place  of  drill  proving  inadequate,  the  headquarters  were  removed  from 
Tyne  Dock  to  South  Shields,  a  large  sail  loft  at  the  Mill  Dam  being  adopted  as  a  drill 
shed.  The  skating  rink  in  Ocean  Road  was  next  secured  as  a  drill  hall.  Captain  Graham, 
under  whose  command  the  strength  was  largely  increased,  assisted  by  other  officers  of  the 
corps,  after  great  exertions,  secured  the  splendid  rifle  range  known  as  Harton  Moor.  The 
range  is  1000  yards  in  length,  and  firing  can  take  place  from  at  least  ten  points  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  The  officers,  however,  were  compelled  to  become  personally  responsible 
for  its  cost.  In  1880,  after  considerable  chopping  and  changing,  the  designation  of  the 
regiment  was  changed  to  the  6th,  then  to  the  5th  Durham,  at  which  it  still  remains. 
In  1882  a  site  in  Ogle  Terrace  was  obtained  and  used  as  a  drill  hall  down  to  1893,  when 
the  large  and  admirably  equipped  drill  hall  in  Stanhope  Road  was  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  corps. 

In  July  1900  the  proposal,  made  as  an  outcome  of  the  South  African  War  then 
raging,  that  Civilian  Rifle  Clubs  should  be  formed  throughout  the  country,  was  enthusi- 
astically taken  up  in  South  Shields.  A  Club  was  formed,  with  the  Earl  of  Durham 
as  President,  and  obtained  nearly  300  members  in  a  very  brief  period.  The  members 
practise  on  the  Harton  Range  or  at  Trow  Rocks  in  the  summer  months,  while  a  Morris 
Tube  Range  is  provided  for  practice  during  the  winter.  The  South  Shields  Club  was 
also  the  parent  of  the  Federation  of  Civilian  Rifle  Clubs  which  has  proved  highly  successful 
in  the  North. 
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PUBLIC   CELEBRATIONS   AND   DISTINGUISHED   VISITORS. 

South  Shields  has  never  been  beliindhand  in   its  celebration  of  important   public  events. 
The  successive  victories  of  Nelson   and   Wellington   were    celebrated  by  illuminations   and 
rejoicings,  the  deaths  of  those  heroes  by   the   tolling   of  St.   Hild's   bells,  closed  shops,  and 
half-masted  flags.     On  October  25,  1809,  the  Jubilee  of  George  iii.  was  kept  right  loyally. 
Merry  peals  rang  from  St.  Hild's  all  day.     The  Loyal  Independent  Volunteers  paraded  with  side 
arms  in  the  morning,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bulmer,  and  marched  to  St.  Hild  s  Church, 
where  the  Rev.  William  Maughan  preached  an  appropriate  sermon.     Afterwards  the  magistrates 
and  gentlemen   of    the   town   and  the   officers  of  the  Volunteer  Corps  dined  with   Colonel 
Bulmer  at  his  house   in   Laygate.      Nicholas    Fairies    entertained    all    the    Charity    School 
children  to  dinner  at  his  residence,   Field   House.     Handsome   public    subscriptions   (consi- 
dering the  population  at  that  date)  were  also  raised,  one   being  in  aid  of  the  British  tars 
then  languishing  in  French  prisons;   another  for  the  relief  of  the   widows  and  orphans  of 
seamen  and  all   in  distress  in  the  town;  whilst  from  another,  £100  was  devoted  to  clothing 
the   Charity   School  children.      On    the   coronation   of  George    iv.,    on   July    19,    1821,   the 
church  bells  were  rung,  and  the  Charity  School  children  entertained  to  dinner  by  Nicholas 
Fairies.     Temperance  reformers  of  to-day  will  be  horrified  to  learn  that,  to  wash  down  the 
dinner,   the    bearer   of  a   famous   Shields   name,    H.   R.  Roddam,  of  the   Bums   Head  Inn, 
*  presented   to   the  interesting  juvenile  assembly   a  barrel  of  strong  ale.'     The   coronation 
of  the  sailor-king  William  iv.  was  naturally  hailed  with  much  enthusiasm  in  the  maritime 
town.     The  day  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  church  bells  and  the  firing  of  cannon,  etc. 
So  early  as  eight  o'clock  .'')00  poor  families  were   supplied   in  the   Market-Place  with   four 
pounds  of  beef  and  a  loaf  of   bread    each,  whilst  a  fat  sheep   was  also   distributed   to  the 
poor  by  Mr.  Oyston  of  the    Golden   Lion   Hotel,  and   the    paupers   were   entertained   to  a 
substantial  dinner  of  beef  and  ale.      A   public    meeting    in    the    Market-Place,  under  the 
presidency  of  Nicholas  Fairies,  J.P.,  adopted   by  acclamation  a  loyal  address  to  the  King 
and  Queen.      The   shipping  in   the    harbour,  and   the  principal  streets  in   the   town  were 
gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting.     The  sailors  of  the  port  formed  a  huge  procession 
through  the  principal  streets,  and  there  was  a  great  display  of  fireworks  at  night. 

The  accession  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  to   the  throne  was  notified  to  the  public  by 
the  following  curiously  worded  document  issued  by  the  local  magistrates : — 

PllOCLAMATION. 

Wherkas  it  hath  pletised  Almighty  ( Jod  to  call  to  His  meicy  our  late  Sovereign  Lord  King  William 
the  Fouith  of  blessed  and  glorious  memory,  by  whose  decease  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  is  solely  and  rightfully  come  to  the  high  and  mighty  Princess  Alexandrina 
Victoria  (siivinj^'  the  rights  of  any  issue  of  His  late  Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth^  which  may 
be  born  of  His  late  Majesty's  Consoi-t).  We  therefore,  the  Magistracy,  Ministers,  Chapel  Wardeius 
Vestry  or  Four  and  Twenty,  and  others,  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  of  South  Shields  and  of  the 
Paiishes  of  Jarrow,  Whitburn  and  Boldon  now  iwesent,  do  hereby  with  one  voice  and  consent  d 
tongue  an<l  heart  jjublish  and  proclaim  that  the  high  and  mighty  Piincess  Alexandrina  Victork  is 
now  by  the  dt^ith  of  our  late  Sovereign  of  happy  memory  become  the  only  lawful  and  rightful  liege 
Lady  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  (lod,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Defender  of  the  Faitli  (s;i.vin^  as  aforesiii<l) ;  we  do  acknowledge  all  faith  and  constant  obedience  with  all 
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hearty  and  humble  affection,  beseeching  God,  whom  by  Kings  and  Queens  do  reign,  to  bless  the  Royal 
Princess  Victoria  with  long  and  happy  years  to  reign  over  us. 

(liven  at  the  Court  of  South  Shields  this  29th  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1837. 

The  proclamation  was  read  from  the  Town  Hall  steps  on  that  day  by  the  Vestry  Clerk 
in  the  presence  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  town,  the  proclamation  being  repeated 
at  each  comer  of  the  Market-Place.  The  shops  throughout  the  town  were  closed,  while 
the  church  bells  rang  merrily  and  bands  of  music  paraded  the  streets  during  the  day.  In 
connection  with  the  coronation  of  Her  Majesty  on  June  28,  1838,  a  committee  was  appointed, 
with  George  Spurrier  as  Honorary  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  provide  a 
permanent  memorial  of  the  Coronation,  in  the  shape  of  eighteen  *  Victoria  Almshouses '  (one 
for  each  year  of  the  young  Queen's  age)  for  the  reception  of  *  aged,  infirm,  and  destitute 
persons,  inhabitants  of  the  Borough,  of  good  moral  character,  who  have  never  received 
parochial  relief  nor  are  in  possession  of  any  income  exceeding  £20  per  annum/  Males  were  to 
be  sixty  and  females  fifty-five  years  of  age  on  election.  Unfortunately  this  admirable  pro- 
posal seems  to  have  come  to  nothing.  Coronation  Day  was  observed  as  a  general  holiday, 
and  the  bells  of  St.  Hild's  rang  merry  peals  at  intervals.  An  address  to  Her  Majesty  was 
unanimously  voted  at  a  great  meeting  in  the  Market-Place,  over  which  Thomas  Young 
presided.  The  children  belonging  to  the  different  schools  connected  with  the  Episcopal 
Church  were  regaled  with  an  excellent  dinner  *  in  the  good  old  English  style.'  The  total 
number  of  these,  however,  was  not  very  large  at  the  time.  Five  hundred  were  entertained 
in  the  Holy  Trinity  School,  400  at  the  Westoe  Chapel  School  in  Fowler  Street,  and  Mrs. 
Green  regaled  120  children  at  the  Old  Charity  School.  In  addition,  400  children  of  the 
Union  British  School  were  entertained  to  breakfast  in  the  Seamen's  Hall.  There  were  dinners 
to  the  indoor  and  outdoor  poor  at  the  new  workhouse  in  Ocean  Road,  and  a  distribution 
of  bread  and  beef  in  the  Market-Place  to  the  respectable  and  deserving  poor  not  receiving 
parochial  relief.  Messrs.  Cookson  &  Co.,  chemical  and  glass  manufacturers,  gave  a  dinner 
to  their  numerous  workmen,  as  did  several  other  firms  in  the  town.  The  marriage  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  was  celebrated  in  a  similar  fashion  on  February  10,  1840, 

The  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  Edward  vii.,  was  celebrated  by  a  ball  at  the 
Golden  Lion  on  December  2,  1841,  and  the  christening  of  H.R.H.  on  January  25th  following 
was  also  attended  with  much  rejoicing.  The  marriage  of  the  present  King  and  Queen 
was  loyally  celebrated,  the  day  being  observed  as  a  general  holiday.  The  principal  streets 
were  decorated,  flags  were  displayed  from  all  the  public  buildings,  the  churches,  and  the 
ships  in  the  dock  and  harbour.  At  7  A.M.  1800  poor  people  were  supplied  with  beef  and 
bread.  At  10  o'clock  over  500  children  belonging  the  various  day  and  Sunday  schools 
assembled  in  the  Market-Place,  where  they  were  regaled  with  oranges  and  sweets,  and  sang 
the  *  Morning  Hymn,'  the  '  Old  Hundredth,'  and  the  National  Anthem,  with  verses  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  A  sermon  attended  by  1550  children  was  held  in  St.  Hild's  Church.  A 
'  wedding  breakfast '  was  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  which  was  hand- 
somely decorated.  The  ladies  of  the  town  presided,  and  the  Mayoress,  Mrs.  J.B.  Dale,  at 
the  principal  table,  cut  up  and  distributed  a  huge  wedding  cake  70  lbs.  in  weight.  After 
the  breakfast  a  great  procession  was  marshalled  in  the  Market-Place  and  marched  through 
the  principal  streets.  It  included  the  artillery  and  rifle  volunteers  with  their  bands,  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  magistrates,  clergy  and  ministers,  and  public  officials  of  the  town, 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Rigby  (the  shipping  master,  who  had 
just  received  his  commission  in  the  new  force),  the  Seamen's  and  Friendly  Societies  in 
3  N 
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regalia,  and  bearing  numerous  banners.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Corporation  at  noon 
adopted  loyal  addresses  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  great 
public  meeting  in  the  Market-Place,  the  Mayor  presiding,  at  which  an  address  to  the  Queen 
was  voted,  the  National  Anthem  again  sung,  and  hearty  cheers  given  for  the  Queen  and 
the  royal  bride  and  bridegroom.  A  detachment  of  artillery  volunteers,  posted  on  the  Station 
Ballast  Hill  near  the  Hilda  Colliery,  fired  a  royal  salute  from  the  32-pounders,  and  the  artillery 
and  rifle  corps  drawn  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  Market-Place  fired  a  feu  de  joie  in  the 
intervals  of  the  big  guns.  The  town  was  illuminated  handsomely,  while  large  bonfires  were 
lighted  on  Harding's  and  Fairles's  Hills.  At  night  a  grand  ball  was  held  in  the  Mechanics' 
Hall. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Albert  Edward  Dock  by  the  King  (then  Prince 
of  Wales)  on  August  21,  1884,  His  Royal  Highness  expressed  his  regret  at  being  unable 
to  land  at  South  Shields  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Corporation.  An  address  from 
the  Corporation  was  presented  to  H.R.H.  after  the  opening  of  the  Dock.  In  his  reply  the 
Prince  again  expressed  the  regret  of  himself  and  the  Princess  *  that  the  arrangements  con- 
nected with  our  visit  prevented  us  from  having  the  pleasure  of  disembarking  at  your  well- 
known  and  flourishing  Borough,  and  of  inspecting  the  objects  of  interest  which  it  contains.' 

On  June  21,  1887,  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  was  fittingly  celebrated  in  South 
Shields.  The  principal  streets  of  the  Borough  were  lavishly  decorated,  and  the  day  was 
observed  as  a  general  holiday.  St.  Hild's  and  Holy  Trinity  bells  rang  out  at  7  a.m.,  and 
the  Swimming  Club  sang  the  National  Anthem  in  the  water  at  their  morning  dip  off  the 
pier !  During  the  forenoon  7000  children  assembled  in  the  Market-Place  and  sang  patriotic 
songs,  being  subsequently  dismissed  to  their  schools,  where  they  were  provided  with  sweets, 
oranges,  and  buns.  Bands  played  all  day  in  the  Marine  Park,  and  at  noon  the  Artillery 
Volunteers  fired  a  royal  salute  from  the  Trow  Rocks  battery.  At  night  beacon  fires  were 
lighted  on  the  Ballast  Hill  at  the  Lawe,  and  elsewhere.  The  Jubilee  Committee,  of  which 
the  Mayor,  Alderman  J.  T.  Eltringham,  was  Chairman,  also  decided  to  provide  a  permanent 
memorial  of  the  Jubilee,  and  this  ultimately  took  the  form  of  the  Fountain  and  Lifeboat 
Memorial  Clock-tower,  which  stands  between  the  two  marine  parks. 

The  misnamed  '  Diamond '  Jubilee,  or  sixty  years'  celebration  of  Her  Majesty's  reign, 
was  also  celebrated  in  the  Borough  on  the  corresponding  date  of  1897,  the  celebration  being 
marred  by  one  sad  incident.  While  preparing  to  accompany  the  Mayor's  procession  to  St. 
Hild's  Church  on  Jubilee  Sunday,  Alderman  Eltringham,  who  was  Mayor  in  the  Jubilee 
year  of  1887,  suddenly  expired.  The  Jubilee  Day,  Tuesday,  June  21,  was  observed  as  a 
general  holiday.  The  church  bells  rang  merrily  all  day,  and  the  town  was  handsomely 
decorated  by  public  subscription,  a  succession  of  open-air  concerts  being  given  by  various 
bands  in  the  three  parks  throughout  the  day  and  dancing  permitted  on  the  lawns.  Two 
thousand  poor  children,  after  marching  in  procession  through  the  town,  were  entertained 
to  tea  and  games  on  the  Bents,  while  about  a  thousand  of  the  aged  poor  had  a  substantial 
dinner  provided  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  entertainment  in  the  evening.  After  nightfall 
large  bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  West  Park,  on  the  Lawe  and  the  Bents  Ballast  Hill,  and 
later  a  display  of  fireworks  took  place  from  the  high  terrace  overlooking  the  North  Park. 

The  funeral  of  Queen  Victoria  on  Saturday,  February  2,  1901,  was  observed  as  a  general 
holiday,  the  shops  and  works  and  even  the  public-houses  being  closed  for  the  whole  day. 
Muffled  peals  were  rung  on  St.  Hild's  bells,  and  at  noon  the  whole  of  the  brass  bands  in  the 
Borough  wero  massed  in  the  Market-Place  and  played  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  and  other 
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funeral  marches.  In  the  afternoon,  at  the  same  hour  as  the  funeral  service  at  Windsor,  a 
memorial  service  was  held  in  St.  Hild's.  The  Mayor  and  members  of  the  Corporation,  the 
magistrates  and  members  of  the  various  public  bodies  in  the  town,  the  Freemasons,  members 
of  Friendly  Societies,  etc.,  headed  by  the  police  officers  and  band  of  the  3rd  Durham  Artillery 
Volunteers,  the  Life  Brigade,  the  Boys'  Brigades  of  the  town,  etc.,  marched  in  procession 
from  the  police  buildings  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  Market-Place  before  entering  the 
church,  which  was  crowded,  while  an  overflow  service  had  to  be  held  from  the  Cross  steps 
in  the  Market  Square  for  the  benefit  of  those  unable  to  obtain  admission.  The  officers  and 
members  of  the  3rd  Durham  Rifle  Volunteers  attended  a  similar  service  at  St.  Michaers, 
while  memorial  services  were  held  in  ail  the  other  parish  churches  of  the  Borough.  A  united 
memorial  service  of  the  Free  Churches  was  held  in  Chapter  Row  Wesleyan  Chapel,  ministers 
of  various  denominations  taking  part;  while  a  United  Presbyterian  memorial  service  was 
held  in  St.  John's  Church;  all  being  very  largely  attended. 

King  Edward  vii.  had  meantime  been  formally  proclaimed  on  Saturday,  January  26, 
1901.  At  11  o'clock  the  Mayor,  Councillor  J.  R.  Lawson,  junior,  in  his  official  robes,  and 
attended  by  the  Town  Clerk,  the  members  and  officials  of  the  Corporation,  the  magistrates 
and  members  of  the  various  local  authorities,  the  officers  of  the  3rd  Durham  Artillery 
Volunteers,  etc.,  made  the  proclamation  from  the  steps  of  the  Town  Hall,  the  Market-Place 
being  crowded  with  people.  The  official  proclamation  having  been  read,  the  Police  Band 
played  the  National  Anthem,  *God  save  the  King,'  which  was  heartily  sung  by  the  crowd. 
Three  times  three  cheers  were  given  for  the  King  and  three  more  for  Queen  Alexandra. 
A  procession  was  then  formed  from  the  Market-Place  and  proceeded  first  to  the  Lifeboat 
Memorial  between  the  North  and  South  Marine  Parks,  then  to  the  entrance  to  Westoe 
Village,  and  afterwards  to  the  fountain  at  Tyne  Dock,  the  proclamation  being  read  at  each 
place  by  the  Mayor  or  Town  Clerk  and  the  cheering  for  the  new  sovereign  repeated.  Returning 
to  the  Town  Hall,  the  Mayor  invited  the  company  to  join  him  in  drinking  the  health  of 
King  Edward  vii.  His  Majesty's  Coronation  was,  in  accordance  with  the  Royal  desire, 
celebrated  on  the  day  originally  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  Thursday,  June  2G,  1902,  although 
the  actual  Coronation  was  deferred  until  August  9.  The  town  was  gaily  decorated,  but  in 
consideration  of  the  critical  condition  of  the  King  no  bands  of  music  were  employed,  while 
the  Coronation  services  which  had  been  arranged  in  the  various  churches  and  chapels  took 
the  form  of  intercessory  services  for  the  restoration  of  His  Majesty  to  health.  The  festivities 
included  a  horse  procession,  in  which  the  animals  and  vehicles  were  gaily  bedizened,  and 
a  cyclists'  parade,  many  of  the  riders  being  in  character.  Two  thousand  children  were 
entertained  to  tea  and  an  ecjual  number  of  aged  poor  to  a  substantial  dinner,  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouse  having  also  a  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,  while  in  the  following 
week  all  the  school  children  in  the  town,  numbering  about  20,000,  were  entertained  to  tea 
in  their  respective  schools.  On  the  actual  Coronation  Day,  August  9,  special  services  were 
held  in  most  of  the  churches,  while  bands  of  music  played  throughout  the  day  in  the 
various  parks. 

The  list  of  royal  and  distinguished  visitors  to  the  town  includes  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
of  Russia,  afterwards  Nicholas  ii.,  our  adversary  in  the  Crimea,  who  visited  the  Master 
Mariners'  Cottages  and  other  objects  of  interest  on  December  15,  181G.  On  November  3, 
1818,  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Russia  visited  South  and  North 
Shields  and  Tynemouth.  On  June  18,  18r)l),  Prince  Napoleon,  cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  entered  Shields  Harbour  in  his  yacht  Reine   Hortense,  and  was  presented  by  the 
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Mayor  and  Town  Clerk  with  an  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation.  The 
flying  visit  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  on  November  16,  1880,  has  already  been 
referred  to.  On  Wednesday,  October  8,  1862,  the  late  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  landed  at  South  Shields  Pier  in  the  course  of  his  trip 
down  the  Tyne,  as  the  guest  of  the  Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  was  welcomed  by  the  Mayor,  Alderman  Robert  Wallis,  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Robert  Ingham,  M.P.,  on 
behalf  of  the  town.  Mr.  Thomas  Salmon  read  an  address  from  the  Town  Council,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Moore,  Honorary  Secretary,  another  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Solomon 
Sutherland  one  from  the  Working  Men's  Institute.  In  the  course  of  an  eloquent  reply, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said: — 

*  I  have  seen  to-day  an  extraordinary  sight,  and  though  I  may  presume  to  say  that  I  have  lived 
a  not  inactive  life,  I  really  should  be  at  a  loss  to  select  from  any  portion  of  it,  a  period  of  three  or 
four  hours  during  which  it  has  been  my  endeavour  and  my  pleasure  to  receive  into  the  limited  capacity 
of  my  mind — partly  through  the  medium  of  the  sense  of  hearing — so  many  important  lessons  and  such 
a  mass  of  most  interesting  and  valuable  information.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  only  presume  to  say  upon 
what  I  have  seen  two  things — for  my  duty,  after  having  seen  so  much,  is  to  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest  what  1  have  seen,  but  I  will  presume  to  say  these  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  I  know  not 
where  to  seek,  even  in  this  busy  country,  a  spot  or  a  district  in  which  we  perceive  so  extraordinary 
and  multifai'ious  a  combination  of  the  various  great  branches  of  mining,  manufacturing,  trading  and 
shipbuilding  industry,  and  I  greatly  doubt  whether  the  like  can  be  shown,  not  only  within  the  limits 
of  this  island,  but  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  But  another  observation  suggests  itself  with 
force  to  my  mind,  which  I  cannot  but  presume  to  lay  before  you.  Much  has  been  done,  for  many 
generations,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  towards  the  development  of  capital  and  of  human  industry ; 
much  is  being  now  attempted,  nor  has  it  ever  been  my  lot — of  course  it  would  be  presumptuous  in 
me  to  pronounce  upon  the  paiticulars  of  the  measures  you  are  taking ;  but  I  must  say,  speaking  of 
them  as  a  whole,  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  witness  a  group  and  mass  of  labour  so  comprehensive, 
and — I  will  presume  to  say,  in  a  favourable  sense — so  daring  as  those  in  which  you  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Tyne,  to  whose  laboiu's  so  just  a  tribute  has  been  paid,  are  now  engaged — I  cannot 
say  so  much  for  the  improvement  as  really  for  the  reconstruction  of  these  ports  and  of  this  noble 
river.  And  great  as  has  been  in  the  past  the  development  of  your  industry  for  the  profit  and 
advantage  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  including,  I  rejoice  to  think,  neither  last  nor  least  of 
that  large  class  which  is  represented  in  our  presence  by  Mr.  Sutherland — ^great  as  has  been  the 
development  of  capital  and  industry  for  the  profit  of  all  classes  in  time  past,  I  cannot  but  entertain 
a  sanguine  hope  that  even  what  has  been  hitherto  achieved  will  at  some  future  time  be  eclipsed 
by  that  which  you  are  about  to  accomplish,  and  that,  strong  as  is  our  beloved  country  in  the  imion 
of  the  various  classes  of  the  community  and  in  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  our  citizens,  that 
strength  is  about,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  not  to  undergo  diminution  but  increase,  alike  for  our  own 
benefit  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  the  world  at  large.' 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Transvaal  in  October  1899  a  large  number  of  local 
men  volunteered  for  active  service,  and  a  town's  fund  was  promptly  opened  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  wives  and  families  of  reservists  who  were  called  out  to  rejoin  the  colours  and  to 
make  provision  for  those  dependent  upon  any  local  men  who  might  fall  while  at  the  front 
This  fund  was  most  liberally  subscribed  to  by  the  working  men  of  the  Borough,  who  agreed 
to  pay  weekly  levies  so  long  as  was  necessary,  the  amount  of  money  so  raised  (£4500)  proving 
in  excess  of  the  requirements,  so  that  the  contributions  were  discontinued  long  before  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  relief  of  Mafeking,  after  its  long  siege  by  the  Boers,  was  celebrated 
on  Monday,  May  19,  1900,  with  great  rejoicings.  In  the  afternoon  a  procession  of  school 
children,  including  a  number  of  tableaux  of  events  connected  with  the  siege,  traversed  the 
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principal  streets  of  the  town,  the  children  afterwards  being  presented  with  commemorative 
medals  from  funds  publicly  subscribed,  while  in  the  evening  a  torch-light  procession,  also 
including  many  tableaux  and  character  representations,  and  a  cyclists'  carnival  took  place, 
concluding  with  a  discharge  of  fireworks.  The  local  volunteers  and  yeomen  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  war  were  all  enthusiastically  received  on  their  return,  the  last  batch  arriving 
on  September  11,  1902.  At  a  special  meeting  shortly  afterwards,  the  Town  Council  voted 
the  honorary  freedom  of  the  Borough  to  all  residents  therein  who  had  served  either  with 
the  Imperial  Yeomanry  or  the  Volunteer  contingents  in  South  Africa  during  the  war,  a  total 
of  about  eighty  Honorary  Freemen  being  thus  added  to  the  rolL 


OLD  SHIELDS  FAMILIES.^ 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  far  back  in  the  records  of  the  town  many  of  the  Shields 
family  names  of  to-day  can  be  traced.  Adamson  first  occurs  in  1377,  Akke  (Ackey)  in  1379, 
Atkinson  1530,  Baron  1379,  Barker  1384,  Bell  1378,  Birden  or  Byrden  1342,  Brompton  1580, 
Carr2  1530^  Carter  (Harton)  1380,  Chaumers  (Chambers)  1532,  Collins  (Harton)  1360,  Cooke 
ir>18,  Cuthbert  1580,  English  1342,  Euotson  (?  Hewitson)  13G4,  Gray  1370,  Herlaw  (possibly 
identical  with  Harle)  129G,  Harper  1364,  Heryng  (Herring)  1580,  Hilton  1364,  Lawson^  1530, 
Legat  1366  (or  Leygate  1532),  Lumley  1361.  Lyolf,  Liolf,  LioUfie,  and  Leolf  (possibly  identical 
with  the  Lyalls  of  to-day)  occur  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Maddison  1618,  Mitchelson  1424, 
Neuton  or  Newton  1369,  Payge  (Harton)  1360,  Peyrson  or  Pearson  (Harton)  1532,  Robinson 
1580,  Souter  1375,  Southeron^  1580,  Tayilliour  (Taylor)  1368,  Walas  or  Wallas  1365,  Ward 
frequently  m  the  fourteenth  century,  Watson  1581,  Wilkinson^  1378,  Wode  or  Wood  1342, 
Wytheued  (Whitehead)  1297.  Yoills  or  Youlls  occur  frequently  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  earliest  Church  register,  beginning  in  1653,  contains  mention  of  the  names  of  Anderson, 
Dagleshe  or  Daglese,  Hall,  Herrison,  Maxwell,  Nelson,  Redhead,  Reedheed,  or  Readhead, 
Rede  or   Read,  Renwicke,  Rodam,  Stevenson,  Stokell,  Storye,  Stout,  etc.,  etc.       The  great 


^  Authorities :  Halmota  Prioratus  and  Booke  of  Surveighe 
(Surtees  Society,  Ixxxii.) ;  Mariscaleia  (Surtees  Society,  c.)  *» 
Durham  Household  Book  (Surtees  Society,  xviii.);  Tres 
Scriptorcs  (Surtees  Society,  ix.);  Vestry  Books,  Records 
of  Halmote  Court,  etc.,  Brockie's  Folks  of  ShieUis^  and 
Some  Old  Wcstoc  PaniUics  (Rev.  C.  E.  Adamson,  privately 
printed). 

2  "njr"  Cuthbert  Carr  married  Dorothy  Richardson, 
March  20,  1658.  Richard  Carr,  who  married  **  Mtrs." 
Margaret  Milner  on  June  H,  1G59,  was  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  county  who  signed  the  declaration  for  voluntary 
military  service  in  January  1(563  (Mickleton  MSS.,  xxi.  86), 
was  a  vestryman  from  1676  to  1693,  and  overseer  for  Westoe 
in  1677. 

*  William  Lawson,  one  of  the  Port  Commissioners  under 
Elizabeth,  held  three  tenements  in  1580,  and  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  to  the  will  of  William  Lawson  of  Rock  prior  to 
1568  (Surtees  Society,  iv.  298).  George  Lawson  of  the  Salt 
Pans,  South  Shields,  by  will  dated  November  20,  1599, 
desires  to  be  burieil  at  St.  Hild's  "  neare  my  brother 
William."  William  Lawson  was  a  Salter  in  the  West  Pans 
in  1654,  when  his  daughter  married  Edward  Rowe,  and  it 


was  probably  he  who  left  the  bequest  of  £5  to  the  poor  of 
South  Shields  prior  to  1680. 

*  Charles,  son  of  Rowland  Southeron  of  South  Shields, 
3'eoman,  was  apprenticed  as  a  mercer  and  merchant  ad- 
venturer to  Joseph  Harle  of  Newcastle,  February  2,  1616 
(Surtees  Society,  ci.  237).  Barbara,  daughter  of  Richard 
Southeron,  late  of  penni  ffine,  was  married  at  St.  Hild's  in 
1653,  and  Mary  Southeron  in  1656.  Charles  Southeron 
occurs  as  a  salt-pan  owner  in  1674  and  1688,  as  a  member 
of  the  Vestry  from  1676  to  1692,  and  a  pew-holder  in  1682. 
William  Southeron  was  Churchwarden  in  1680-1,  and  Ann 
Southeron  a  pew-holder  in  the  following  year. 

*  John  Wilkinson  of  Westoe  occurs  in  1532,  1639,  1580, 
,  and  another    W^ilkinson  of    Harton  in  the  same    years. 

Thomas  Wilkinson  was  one  of  the  tenants  in  1618,  and 
John  Wilkinson  in  1666-7.  Henry  Wilkinson  of  West 
Pans  was  a  salt-maker,  owning  two  pans  in  1688,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Vestry  from  that  year  till  his  death  in 
1697.  John  Wilkinson  was  a  Churchwarden  in  1715.  The 
family,  the  present  representative  of  which  lives  in  Sunder- 
land, appear  to  have  been  landowners  until  comparatively 
recent  times. 
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development  of  shipping  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  attracted  numbers  of  master  mariners 
and  others  from  various  ports  to  South  Shields.  From  Whitby  came  the  Brodericks, 
Chapmans,  Inghams,  Taylors,  Winterbottoms,  Walkers,  and  Yeomans;  the  Carlens  and 
Mastermans  from  Cleveland,  and  others  from  Great  Yarmouth,  Ipswich,  etc. 

The  Blythman  family  must  have  occupied  an  important  and  influential  position  in 
Westoe  and  South  Shields  during  the  seventeenth  century,  William  Blythman,  yeoman, 
of  Gateshead  and  Jarrow,  son  of  Edward  Blythman  of  Gateshead,  butcher,^  in  IGOl  ac- 
quired a  lease  of  a  farmhold  at  Westoe,  and  in  1G03  that  of  a  second  farmhold.  By  the 
end  of  the  century  two  of  the  three  freeholds  of  the  township  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  family.  The  inventory  of  the  goods  of  William  Blythman  taken  at  his  death  in  1606 
shows  a  net  value  of  £982  4s.  6d.,  a  large  sum  in  those  days.  William's  property  de- 
volved successively  upon  his  son  Edward,  the  elder,  and  his  grandson  Edward,  the 
younger.  The  latter  had  two  sons,  William  and  Lawrence,  each  of  whom  seems  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  local  affairs.  Lawrence  Blythman  was  more  especially  identified 
with  the  salt  trade.  William  lived  until  1706,  surviving  his  only  son.  His  property 
passed  to  the  children  of  his  two  daughters,^  and  was  eventually  sold  in  1738  by  his  great- 
grandson,  William  Blythman  Adamson,  to  Robert  Green. 

The  modern  history  of  the  Burdon  family  commences  with  Thomas  Burdon,  who 
about  1650  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham  to  South  Shields  to  engage 
in  the  salt  trade,  in  which  he  acquired  great  wealth.  He  was  lessee  of  the  Lay  Farm 
in  1666.  Nicholas  Burdon,  his  son,  born  1662,  was  married  at  St.  Hild's  on  December  29, 
168r>,  to  Sarah  Otway  of  South  Shields,  and  resided  in  a  house  at  the  junction  of 
Wapping  Street  and  Heron  Street,  subsequently  in  possession  of  the  Fairies  family.  He  had 
also  a  house  at  Cleadon,  and  an  estate  in  Yorkshire.  He  took  an  active  part  in  public 
life  as  a  magistrate,  one  of  the  Four  and  Twenty,  a  Churchwarden  and  overseer  of  the 
poor,  and  his  portrait  is  preserved  in  St.  Hild's  Vestry.  He  had  several  children,*  of  whom 
the  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  in  1712  Edward  Fareless  of  Monkton,  and  through 
this  marriage  the  Shields  Heugh  estate  eventually  came  into  the  Fairies  family. 

The  Fairies  family  of  South  Shields  was  descended  from  Edward  Fareless,  Mayor  of 
Durham,  who  died  in  1713,  his  property  devolving  upon  his  son,  the  Edward  Fareless  of 
Monkton  who  married  Elizabeth  Burdon.  Of  their  eleven  children  the  second  son,  Nicholas 
(admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Mercers'  Company  of  Newcastle  April  4,  1745),  married  Barbara, 
second  daughter  of  William  Kent,  and  succeeded  to  the  Monkton  estate,  dying  in  1776, 
and  leaving  one  son,  Nicholas,  and  two  daughters.*  Nicholas  Fairies,  the  younger,  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  William  Watson  of  Burnopfield,  and    succeeded   to    the   South   Shields 


*  For  his  will  see  Welford's  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century. 

2  Mary,  married  to  Henr\'  Eden  of  Sliincliffe,  M.D.,  Eliza- 
beth to  Kalpli  Adamson  of  Durham,  Attorney.  Jane,  the 
daujjhter  of  Mary  and  Henry  Eden,  married  Cuthbert 
Adanhson,  felt  maker,  of  Durham,  and  from  their  son, 
Blythman  Adamson,  is  descended  the  Rev.  Cuthbert  Edward 
Adamson,  Vic^r  of  St.  Michael's. 

'  'I'he  eldest  son  'I'homas  (admitted  a  freeman  of  New- 
castle Aujrust  24,  1727)  inherited  the  Yorkshire  estates  and 
died  in  17riS,  leavin*:  an  only  daughter,  who  became  Lady 
Uiddell.  John,  the  yoniij^er  son,  to  whom  Nicholas  left 
£4().n(H),  was  an  active  majjistrate  and  public  man  in  South 
Shield.**.      In  174M  he  bought  Hanlwick  Hall  and  Manor, 


near  Sedgefield.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Newcastle  from  1786  to  its  discontinuance  in  17d3, 
in  which  year  he  died  unmarried.  A  daaghler  of  Nicholas 
Burdon  married  Dr.  Finney,  Canon  of  Durham.  Their 
daughter  married  one  of  the  Challoners  of  Gaisborough, 
and  a  great-granddaughter  became  the  wife  of  Lord  Dun- 
das,  grandfather  of  the  present  Marqais  of  Zetland. 

*  Sarah,  the  elder,  who  married  Robert  Green  of  the 
Westoe  family,  and  Barbara,  who  married  Charles  Dinning. 
Their  daughter,  Lavinia  Dinning,  married  Charles  W. 
Onslow,  K.N.,  whose  son,  the  Her.  William  Lake  OdsIov. 
was  tutor  and  naval  instmotor  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bdin- 
burgh,  and  afterwards  Rector  of  SandringhaiD  and  chi^h 
lain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  Bdward  Vll. 
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property  of  the  Burdons  in  1793,  including  the  Heugh  Farmhold.  He  was  an  active 
magistrate,  and  took  part  in  all  public  movements  in  the  town.  He  served  on  the 
committee  which  built  the  first  lifeboat,  and  claimed  to  have  some  share  in  its  design.  He 
was  murdered  in  1832.  Mr.  Fairies  had  a  numerous  family,  including  William  Watson,  who 
married  a  Miss  Miller,^  and  died  at  Field  House,  September  13,  1890,  in  his  ninetieth 
year;  Septimus,  afterwards  Rector  of  Lurgashall,  Sussex;  Edward,  many  years  Captain  in 
the  Durham  Militia ;  Conrad,  the  last  survivor  of  the  family ;  and  Alfred,  who  settled  in 
Australia.  2 

The  Fox  family  were  for  generations  engaged  in  commerce  and  shipping  on  Tyne- 
side.  The  first  to  be  connected  by  residence  with  South  Shields  was  George  Townsend 
Fox,  who  on  July  7,  1807,  married  Ann  Stote  Crofton,  the  only  child  of  a  South  Shields 
shipowner,  and  heiress  to  the  Stote  property  at  Harton.  Mr.  Fox,  who  is  successively 
described  as  *rope  maker,'  'gent,'  *  roper  and  merchant,'  took  an  active  part  in  the  public 
affairs  of  the  town,  was  a  member  of  the  Four  and  Twenty  of  St.  Hild's,  and  the  first 
President  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  He  died  at  Durham  in  1848,  his  wife  surviving 
him  about  nine  years.  Of  their  four  sons,  the  third,  William,  was  born  on  January  20, 
1812,  educated  at  Durham  Grammar  School  and  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He  took 
his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1839,  entered  the  Inner  Temple  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1842, 
He  emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  as  a  leader  of 
the  agitation  which  resulted  in  responsible  government  being  granted  to  the  Colony,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Legrislative  Council  elected  in  1848.  He  filled  various  offices,  and 
eventually  rose  to  the  Premiership,  which  he  held  four  times,  resigning  office  finally  on 
April  3,  1873.  Sir  William  was  the  first  Colonial  statesman  to  propose  that  a  Colony 
should  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  army,  when,  in  1869,  he  offered  that  New 
Zealand  should  be  responsible  for  the  pay  of  the  British  troops  employed  in  subduing 
the  Maori  rebellion.  He  was  created  K.C.M.G.  in  1879  and  died  in  1892.  The  youngest 
son,  Henry  Watson  Fox,  bom  at  Westoe  in  1817,  was  educated  at  Durham  Grammar  School, 
Rugby,  and  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1840,  and  volunteered 
and  was  accepted  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  service  amongst  the  Teluga 
people  in  the  north-west  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  He  mastered  the  language,  and 
laboured  earnestly  amongst  the  natives  until  ill-health  and  the  illness  of  his  wife  compelled 
liim  to  return  to  England  in  the  latter  part  of  1845,  Mrs.  Fox  dying  on  the  voyage 
home.  Arriving  in  England  with  shattered  health,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  (a  post  now  held  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Henry  Elliot  Fox,  M.A., 
born  at  Masulipatam  in  1841),  and  died  at  Durham  in  October  1848.  In  memory  of 
his  labours  the  Rugby  Fox  Lectureship  was  established  by  his  old  school  in  the  mission 
school  he  founded,  which  has  now  become  the  noble  college  at  Masulipatam.  The  family 
still  hold  property  in  Westoe  as  well  as  the  two  farms  at  Horsley  Hill  which  belonged  to 
the  Stotes. 

The  Green  family  of  South  Shields  are  descended  from  Thomas  Green,  shipmaster 
(of  the  Greens,  of  Ipswich  and  Wilby),  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Lewis  Frost,  and 
inherited  part  of  Frost's  land.     Robert,  the  eldest  of  their  three  sons,  born  August  20,  1692, 

*  'I'luMr  son  Nicholas  married  Miss  Humphries  of  Bank  eldest  son,  Philip  Henry  Morton,  Chairman  of  the  Aiurtralian 

House,  Montgomery,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Fairies-  Joint  Stock  Bank,  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  New 

H  uniphries.  South  Wales  Tarliament,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 

-   I'he  only  daughter  of  Alfred  Fairies  married  Mr.  Henry  Committee  which  drafted  the  measure  for  the  Federation 

Gordon  Morton,  of  Shoal  Haven,  New  South  Wales.     Their  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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married  his  cousin  Alice  Frost,  and  bought  the  Adamson  properties  in  1738.  He  was  also 
a  master  mariner,  trading  to  the  Baltic,  and  for  some  service  rendered  to  Peter  the  Great 
was  presented  by  that  Czar  with  a  silver  watch,  now  in  the  possession  of  Marshall  Yeoman 
Green,  while  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  the  Tyne  presented  him  with  a  silver 
punchbowl.  He  was  buried  at  South  Shields  May  23,  1744.  The  estates  passed  to  his 
only  son,  Robert,  baptized  at  St.  Hild's  April  9,  1733 ;  married  at  St.  John's,  Newcastle, 
November  22,  1755,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Thomas  Yeoman,  of  Whitby.  He  was  buried 
at  South  Shields  January  21,  1777.  His  freehold  estate  passed  to  his  elder  son  Robert, 
baptized  at  St.  Hildas  December  12,  1756  ;  who  married  at  All  Saints'  Church,  Newcastle, 
November  8,  1791,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Fairies,  of  Field  House.  Robert  iii.  after- 
wards resided  at  Cleadon,  and  was  J.P.  for  the  county.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Hild's  June 
18,  1819,^  leaving  one  surviving  son  and  eight  daughters,  all  of  whom  died  without  issue. 
His  only  son,  Robert  Green  the  fourth,  who  inherited  the  freehold  estate,  was  baptized 
at  St.  Hild's  May  15,  1787 ;  married  May  IG,  1832,  Isabella,  daughter  of  George  Hall,  of 
Stannington  Vale,  Northumberland,  was  for  many  years  vicar  of  Longhorsley.  Under  his 
management  nearly  the  whole  of  the  freehold  estate  was  laid  out  for  building  purposes. 
He  died  September  5,  1877,  being  survived  by  two  of  his  sisters,  Augusta,  widow  of  Heniy 
Benning,  of  Barnard  Castle,  and  Emma  Yeoman  Green. 

Thomas  Green,  son  of  Robert  the  second,  who  at  his  father's  death  in  1777  inherited  the 
leasehold  estate,  married  at  Jarrow  March  10,  1792,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Blackburn, 
of  South  Shields  (by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters),  and  was  buried  at  St.  Hild's 
August  20,  1809.  His  son  Robert,  born  March  24,  1793,  became  incumbent  of  All  Saints', 
Newcastle ;  married  at  Norham,  January  12,  1819,  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  C.  Robinson, 
M.A.,  incumbent  of  Painshaw,  Durham;  and  died  August  16,  1856,  leaving  four  sons^  and  two 
daughters.  Thomas  Robinson  Green,  the  eldest  son,  born  January  26,  1820,  graduated  at 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  became  incumbent  of  Byker  and  chaplain  to  the  Trinity  House, 
Newcastle.  He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  William  Marshall,  of  Westoe,  and  died  29th  August 
1871,  leaving  an  only  son,  Marshall  Yeoman  Green  (now  of  the  Lodge,  Eynsford,  Kent),  bom 
January  31,  1867. 

The  Harles  were  for  long  a  prominent  family  in  the  town.  George  Harle  was  one  of  the 
Westoe  tenants  in  1618,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Edward  Blythman  before  1630.  James 
Harle,  of  Westoe,  married  Jane  Sparke,  of  Hutton  Henry,  in  May  1656.  William  Harle  was  a 
juryman  and  salt  measurer  in  1662,  owned  eight  pans  in  1688,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Four 
and  Twenty  till  his  death  in  September  1701.  Thomas  Harle,  of  Westoe,  was  owner  of  two 
saltpans  in  1674  and  six  in  1688,  was  overseer  for  Westoe  and  a  member  of  the  Four  and 
Twenty,  and  died  in  1697.  His  son  Thomas  was  a  member  of  the  Four  and  Twenty  fix)m  1688 
until  his  death  in  January  1708,  and  was  overseer  for  Westoe  in  1700.  George  Harle  married 
a  daughter  of  Ralph  Adamson,  of  Durham  (a  granddaughter  of  the  Blythmans  of  Westoe), 
and  supported  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  Adamson,  in  his  claim  against  Mary  Eden,  which 
resulted  in  the  division  of  Westoe  common  field  in  1716.^ 

The  Heaths,  so  long  identified  with  Westoe,  trace  their  origin  in  the  male  line  from  John 

»  Mrs.  Green  siiiTived  for  many  years,  dyinj^  in  her  100th      Henry  (for  many  years  a  partner  in  Messrs.   Dmie's  bsiik 
y(>ar  in  tlu;  house  in  Mile  End  Road,  now  the  Green's      at  South  Shields).    The  latter  married  Isabella 


Home.  daughter  of  John  de  Whelpdale  Salmon,  of  Sooth  Shieldt. 

^  His  Rons    were    Thomas   Kobinson,    Robert  Yeoman  '  The  Blythman  Pedigrte  (Rev.  C.  B.  Adamson),  privately 

(solicitor,  of  Newcastle),  William  iilackburn,  and  Charles      printed. 
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Heath,  a  wealthy  London  Merchant,^  who  bought,  in  1568,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  the  estates  and  hospital  of  St.  Giles  and  Kepier,  near  Durham,  and  largely 
endowed  the  Kepier  School  at  Houghton-le-Spring.  He  left  two  sons,*  of  whom  the  younger, 
Nicholas,  purchased  in  1617  Little  Eden,  near  Castle  Eden,  which  was  eventually  sold  before 
1740  by  one  of  his  descendants,  George  Heath,  Mayor  of  HartlepooL  George  Heath,  who  had 
a  large  family,  died  in  1740.  Two  of  his  sons  settled  in  South  Shields.  George,  the  elder, 
baptized  1708,  married  Mary  Fearon,  a  Cumberland  lady,  and  died  in  1747.  His  son  Henry, 
who  resided  in  the  house  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Market-Place,  afterwards  occupied  by 
Thomas  Salmon,  was  an  active  Churchman,  a  member  of  the  Four  and  Twenty  and  of  the 
Committee  for  the  enlargement  of  St.  Hild's  in  1785.  He  died  in  1803.  His  eldest  son,  Henry 
Fearon  Heath,  bom  November  5,  1768,  married  Mary  (born  1780),  daughter  of  John  Carlen,  of 
Westoe,^  whose  house  and  property  at  Westoe  he  subsequently  purchased.  Mr.  Heath  was  a 
large  shipowner,  a  well-known  arbitrator  in  marine  insurance  disputes,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  public  life,  founded  the  local  Bible  Society,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Four  and  Twenty.  He 
died  July  7,  1825,^  leaving  six  sons  and  four  daughters.  Of  the  former,  Henry,  the  eldest,  was 
long  in  practice  as  a  surgeon  in  Newcastle,  and  died  at  Westoe  December  6,  1855,  aged  fifty- 
three.  Sherman  died  at  Pensacola  September  5,  1839,  aged  twenty-seven.  John  Carlen,  who 
followed  the  law,  was  for  many  years  revising  barrister  for  the  district  (a  circumstance  which 
prevented  his  accepting  an  invitation  to  contest  the  Borough  in  the  Conservative  interest  in 
1874).  George  Yeoman  was  a  well-known  surgeon  in  Newcastle,  being  elected  an  Honorary 
F.R.C.S.  in  1886. 

The  first  of  the  modern  family  of  Hiltons  of  whom  there  is  record  in  the  town  was  Henry 
Hilton,  gentleman,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  William  Hilton.  He  was  muster-master  of  the  trained 
bands  of  the  County  Palatine ;  is  mentioned  by  Bishop  Neile  as  an  experienced  soldier  who 
had  borne  office  in  the  field  under  Prince  Maurice ;  and  is  styled  as  of  *  Field  House  *  in  the  list 
of  private  armour  in  1619.^  His  son  Henry  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Stephen  Kitchin, 
lessee  of  Shields  Heugh,  who  died  in  1627..  Henry  Hilton  the  second,  by  will  dated  May  6, 
1637,®  directs  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Hild's,  near  his  father,  and  gives  the 
rent  of  the  house  at  the  Church  stile  for  eighteen  years  to  *  so  many  poor  wedows  in  South 
Shields  as  shall  be  thought  fit  by  the  Churchwardens,'  besides  other  benefactions,  including 
20s.  to  Mr.  Patrick  Watt,  the  minister  of  St.  Hild's.  He  appointed  *my  wife  Elizabeth' 
executor^  and  guardian  of  his  son  Robert  and  daughter  Barbara,  who  were  under  age,  a  legac}' 
of  £200  being  left  the  latter.  The  son,  described  in  the  register  aa  *  mr '  Robert  Hilton,  master 
and  mariner,  married  '  Issobell  Selbye '  at  St.  Hild's  on  May  8,  1659.  His  children  included 
Henry,  baptized  at  South  Shields  on  June  23,  1661,  who  married  Sarah  Clarke  on  the  9th 
January  1682-3. 

The  Logans  appear  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  John,  son  of  Robert  Logan,  of 
South    Shields,   gent.,    was    admitted    a   mercer   and   merchant   adventurer   of    Newcastle 


^  In  the  female  line  they  are  descended  from  Ann  Reed, 
daughter  of  Lewis  Frost. 

^  Elizabeth,  granddaughter  and  sole  heiress  of  John  the 
elder,  married  John  Tempest,  and  became  the  ancestress 
of  the  Londonderry  family,  who  now  hold  the  estate. 

^  The  descendant  of  a  Fylingdale  (Yorkshire)  family 
who  settled  at  Westoe,  and  are  commemorated  by  a  monu- 
mental tablet  in  St.  Hild's.  Mr.  Ca,rlen'8  house,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  original  Bents  farm  onstead,  was 
built  in    the   latter   part   of  the   eighteenth  century  by 

30 


John   Hill  (a  member  of  St.   Hild's  Four  and  Twenty. 
1758-95)  after  the  plan  of  an  Italian  villa. 

*  Mrs.  Heath,  who  enfranchised  the  Westoe  property, 
sarvived  him  forty -five  years,  dying  January  30^  1850,  aged 
ninety. 

*  Surtees*  Durhanif  ii.  101. 

*  ifctd.  29. 

^  The  executorship  seems  to  have  involved  her  in  some 
trouble,  as  on  July  18, 1638,  Elizabeth  and  her  step-brother, 
Edward  Kitchin,  were  attached  for  contempt. 
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December  10,  1677,  having  previously,  on  February  28th  the  same  year,  taken  up  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Eastlands  Company,  but  he  died  soon  afterwards.  Andrew  Lx)gan,  who  married 
Margaret  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Abercome,  and  niece  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  on  April  11,  1672,  was  largely  interested  in  the  salt  trade.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Four  and  Twenty,  and  died  in  October  1691.  Andrew  Logan,  his  son,  baptized  August  16, 
1678,  married  Jane  Dale,  November  9,  1708,  and  from  them  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Logan  Rock- 
wood,  of  South  Shields,  was  descended.  James  Logan  was  a  Churchwarden  in  1716,  his  name 
appearing  on  the  chalice  procured  in  that  year. 

The  Marshall  family  originally  came  from  Whitby.  The  founder,  William,  married 
Frances  (nde  Smith,  of  Bondicar,  Northumberland),  widow  of  John  Marshall  (also  of  Whitby, 
but  no  relative),  and  left  two  sons,  William  and  George,  and  one  daughter.  William,  the 
elder  son,  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Fairies,  and  left  an  only  daughter,  Maria, 
who  inherited  his  landed  property  in  Westoe,  and  married  William  Wallis.  George,  the 
second  son,  born  1767,  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Henry  Anderson,  of  Westoe,  became  a 
large  shipowner  in  Shields,  and  died  April  12,  1841,  aged  seventy-four,  leaving  issue:  William, 
who  died  February  1,  1877;  George,  who  became  a  large  shipowner  in  London;*  Henry 
Anderson,  merchant,  of  Westoe,  who  died  unmarried,  September  23,  1841;  John,  also  un- 
married, who  died  at  Reading  March  13,  1845;  Hannah,  wife  of  the  late  Thomas  Salmon, 
first  Town  Clerk;  Catherine,  wife  of  Francis  Fenwick,  of  Chevington;  and  Fanny,  wife  of 
Richard  Hansell  Bell. 

The  Masterman  family  is  descended  from  Matthew  Masterman,  of  Great  Ayton,  in  Cleve- 
land,^ who  was  buried  June  29,  1669,  and  left  three  sons,  Matthew,  Thomas,*  and  William. 
Matthew,  the  eldest  (born  1664,  died  June  26,  1760,  aged  ninety-six),  had  two  sons,  Thomas 
and  Matthew,  of  whom  the  elder,  Thomas  (bom  1706,  buried  at  St.  Hild's  May  7,  1782),  was 
apprenticed  to  the  sea,  became  a  shipowner,  and  settled  in  South  Shields,  where  he  married,  at 
St.  Hild's,  on  May  7, 1741,  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Lydia  Hill.  They  resided  in  a  house 
at  the  end  of  Mile  End  Road  and  corner  of  Wellington  Street,  which  still  exists,  and  had  eight 
children,  of  whom  six  (one  son  and  five  daughters  ^  grew  up.  William,  the  only  son,  was 
baptized  May  4,  1760;  admitted  a  freeman  of  Newcastle  February  6,  1781;  married  Ann, 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Fairies,  of  South  Shields ;  and  removed  from  South  Shields  to 
Bishop  Wearmouth,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  shipowner  and  timber  merchant.  He 
left  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas,  who  for  some  years  carried  on  very  successfully  a  large 
brewery,  the  Dolphin,  in  Radclitfe,  London.  About  1854  John  returned  to  the  North,  where  he 
died  in  February  1871,  aged  eighty-three,  leaving  six  children:  Jessie  Ellen,  first  wife  of  John 


*  He  left  two  sons,  of  whom  George,  the  eldest,  died  un- 
married ;  William  married  Miss  Lowson,  niece  of  Newby 
Lowson,  of  Witton,  and  had  issue:  Lowson  Yeoman 
Marshall,  married  Miss  Hutchinson,  and  left  an  only  son, 
William  Marshall ;  Catherine,  married  James  Holmes ; 
Annie,  married  the  late  liev.  T.  K.  Green,  vicar  of  Byker, 
and  left  an  only  son,  the  Marshall  Yeoman  Green  before 
referred  to ;  Adelaide,  married  Matthew,  son  of  Colonel 
Stobart,  of  Etherley  ;  Hannah,  married  her  cousin  Lowson 
Salmon;  and  Marian,  married  the  Rev.  Charles  Dent,  of 
Caldicott  House,  Abingdon. 

'  Ann  Keed,  daughter  of  Lewis  Frost,  was  an  ancestor 
in  the  fem<'ile  lino.  There  appears  to  have  been  some  con- 
nection between  this  Matthew  Masterman  and  Thomas 
Masterman,  a  Quaker,  of  Nunthorp<»  in  Cleveland,  buried  at 
Broughton  in   1087,  whose  great -great-grandson,  William 


Masterman,  of  New  Broad  Street,  London,  and  Leytoo- 
shire,  Essex,  founded  the  well-known  bank  called  by  his 
name,  and  left  a  son,  John,  bom  1771,  who  was  M.P.  for 
the  City  of  London. 

'His  son  William  was  M.P.  for  Lostwithiel  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty. 

*  Lydia  (baptized  March  IS,  1742,  died  AugOBt  4, 1812) 
married  James  Winterbottom,  surgeon,  on  May  16,  1766, 
and  was  the  mother  of  the  famoas  Dr.  Thomas  Masterman 
Winterbottom,  founder  of  the  Marine  School.  Sliiabeth, 
bai)tized  September  27,  1743,  married  James  Gddard 
January  10,  17G6 ;  Dorothy,  baptized  June  0,  1745,  married 
Nicholas  Kockwood  April  28,  1771;  Mary,  baptised  6ep- 
teml>cr  1,  1747,  married  John  Carlen,  of  Westoe,  Kebrasiy 
21, 1778;  Catherine,  baptized  December  19, 1764,  married 
Robert  Stephenson  February  21, 1778. 
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Salmon,  son  of  the  first  Town  Clerk ;  Jano  Reed,  of  Torwood  House,  Row,  Dumbartonshire ; 
William  Fairies,  of  Folkestone ;  Cleveland,  of  South  Shields ;  Eva  Augusta,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Carr,  vicar  of  Addington,  Surrey  (son  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Carr,  vicar  of  St.  Hild's, 
South  Shields) ;  and  Blanche  Heath,  wife  of  Greorge  Weller,  of  Amersham,  Buckinghamshire. 

The  Rawes  or  Rowes  of  South  Shields  appear  to  have  been  a  large  and  important  family. 
Richard  Rawe  or  Rowe  was  a  Commonwealth  magistrate,  and  signed  no  fewer  than  fifty-one  of 
the  marriages  entered  in  St.  Hildas  register  as  performed  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  between 
1653  and  the  end  of  1658.  He  appears  as  owning  thirteen  pans  in  1674,  and  was  probably 
father  to  the  John  Rowe,  of  Plawsworth,  who  entered  his  pedigree  (but  without  arms)  in  1666 
as  a  son  of  Richard  and  grandson  of  Edward  Rowe,  of  South  Shields,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Richard  Pattison,  of  Jarrow  Pans.  Edward  Rowe,  gent.,  son  of  Cuthbert  and  Catherine 
Rowe,  of  South  Shields,  was  a  member  of  the  Four  and  Twenty  in  1653,  and  in  the  following 
year,  on  October  3rd,  married  '  Mtrs.  Issobell,'  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Lawson,  of  the  West 
Pans.  He  served  as  Churchwarden  in  1655,  and  was  joint  holder  with  John  Rowe  of  a  pew  in 
St.  Hild's  in  1682.  The  only  survivor  of  his  seven  children,  Jane,  or  Joan,  was  married  to 
Francis  Middleton,  of  Silksworth,  on  November  26,  1667,  and  through  her  the  main  line  of  the 
Middletons  and  Herons  were  descended.^  One  descendant  of  the  family  was  Thomas  W.  Rowe, 
the  sculptor,  some  of  whose  work,  including  the  bust  of  Wouldhave,  is  now  in  the  Borough 
Museum. 

The  first  Wallis  of  South  Shields  of  whom  there  is  specific  mention  was  Robert,  who  re- 
sided at  Simonside  Hall,  and  about  1720  commenced  building  and  repairing  ships  in  the  yard  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  town,  which  was  occupied  by  several  generations  of  his  descendants.  His 
son,  apparently,  was  John  Wallis,  of  Simonside,  who  married  a  Miss  Lukeham.  Ho  was  one  of 
the  original  subscribers  to  the  Old  Charity  School  on  its  commencement  in  1769,  and  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  new  building  erected  in  1783.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Four  and  Twenty  and 
Churchwarden,  and  died  in  February  1803,  aged  seventy-two,  leaving  three  sons,  Robert,  John, 
and  William,  none  of  whom  leit  any  issue.  Another  son  of  the  original  Robert  Wallis  was 
Thomas,  who  succeeded  him  at  the  shipyard,  and  also  constructed  the  dock  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  long  afterwards  known  as  Edwards*  Dock.  Thomas  Wallis  is  mentioned  as  owning 
land  in  Laygate  in  1780.  He  was  twice  married,  having  by  his  first  wife  a  son,  Thomas  (who 
practised  as  a  physician  in  Chapter  Row,  and  died  December  2,  1842);^  and  by  his  second 
wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Ridley,  of  Park  End,  a  son,  William,  who  married  Maria,  the 
only  daughter  of  William  Marshall  and  Mary  Fairies,  and  heiress  of  the  Marshall  lands  at 
Westoe.  The  leasehold  interest  in  the  Westoe  estate  was  sold  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners in  1884,  freeing  about  thirty-four  acres,  now  all  built  over.  The  present  owners  of  the 
old  house  at  Westoe  are  the  representatives  of  the  Rev.  William  Marshall  Wallis. 

The  Yeomans,  originally  from  Whitby,  were  once  a  well-known  Shields  family,  and  the 
name,  as  we  have  seen,  is  still  preserved  by  many  alliances  with  other  old  families.  A  pathetic 
inscription  on  a  tablet  in  St.  Hild's  records  the  extinction  of  the  main  branch.  Greorge  Yeoman, 
of  Harton,  died  January  23,  1785,  aged  fifty-two ;  his  daughters,  Esther  in  infancy  and  Ann  in 
November  1793,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.     His  sons,  George,  John,  and  Henry,  were  lost  at  the 

'  Brockie's  Folks  of  Shield*.     A  Miss  Middleton  was  the  27, 1810,  who  for  some  years  practised  medicioe  in  South 

mother  of  the  last  of  the  recognised  baronets  of  the  Heron  Shields,  was  Mayor  of  the  Borough  in  1860-61,  and  died  at 

family.  Old  Ridley  May  26, 189H.    The  present  representative  of 

'  His  son  Thomas  succeeded  his  grand-uncle  William  in  this  branch  of  t^e  family  is  Mr.  W.  M.  Wallis,  of  Newcastle 

the  Old  Kidley  estate,  an<l  died  October  2, 1853,  aged  forty-  and  Old  Ridley, 
six,  being  succeeded  by  his  brother  Robert,  born  October 
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ages  of  twenty-three,  twenty,  and  eighteen  respectively  by  shipwreck  at  the  Land's  End  on 
December  17,  1797,  on  a  voyage  home  from  Quebec ;  while  the  last  surviving  son,  Thomas, 
died  March  19,  1799,  aged  eighteen.  The  death  of  the  mother,  Ann  Yeoman,  March  19,  1803, 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  removed  the  last  survivor  of  the  family. 


SOME   NOTABLE   SHIELDSMEN. 

The  Borough  of  South  Shields  has  numbered  amongst  its  sons  and  citizens  not  a  few 
men  of  note  in  their  day  and  generation.  Of  some  of  these  brief  sketches,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  are  appended: — 

Rev.  John  Black,  for  many  years  General  Secretary  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England,  was  the  son  of  James  Black,  merchant,  of  South  Shields,  and  from  an  early 
date  was  connected  with  St.  John's  Church.  Although  trained  for  a  business  life,  he  decided 
to  study  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  He  was  for  over  twenty  years  minister  of  the  North 
Bridge  Street  Church  at  Sunderland,  and  filled  the  post  of  General  Secretary  for  eleven 
years  preceding  his  death,  which  occurred  in  London  October  20,  1888. 

Russell  Bowlby,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Bowlby,  Registrar  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
was  born  at  Durham  in  1792,  educated  at  Durham  Grammar  School,  served  his  articles 
with  John  Ward  at  Durham,  and  was  for  half-a-century  continuously  in  practice  as  a 
solicitor  at  South  Shields,  Sunderland,  and  Newcastle.  He  contested  South  Shields  as  an 
independent  Radical  in  1832,  withdrawing  on  the  eve  of  the  poll,  and  again  in  1835,  when  he 
polled  128  to  Mr.  Ingham's  173.  One  incident  of  his  candidature  was  his  harmless  duel  with 
Mr.  Braddyl,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Northern  Division  of  Durham.  He  was  solicitor 
for  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  Railway  and  other  local  undertakings,  and  died  January  21, 1865. 

WiLiAM  Downey,  'The  Queen's  Photographer,'  was  bom  in  King  Street  in  1829,  and 
at  an  early  age  commenced  business  in  the  Market-Place.  About  1855  having  learnt  photog- 
raphy, he  opened,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers  Daniel  and  James,  the  first  photographic 
studio  in  South  Shields  in  a  wooden  building  adjoining  the  old  Parsonage,  branches  being  later 
commenced  at  Blyth  and  Morpeth.  Their  first  Royal  order  was  for  a  series  of  photographs 
illustrating  the  terrible  Hartley  Colliery  disaster  in  January  1862,  for  Queen  Victoria.  Soon 
after  William  and  Daniel  removed  to  London.  Their  first  Royal  photograph  was  one  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  (now  Queen  Alexandra)  taken  by  Mr.  William  Downey  at  the  York 
Agricultural  Show  about  1865.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  commanded  to  Abergeldie  to 
photograph  the  Prince,  and  subsequently  to  Balmoral,  where  Queen  Victoria  accorded  him  a 
sitting,  the  first  of  many.  Since  then  Mr.  Downey  has  probably  photographed  more  Royal 
personages  than  any  man  now  living. 

Robinson  Elliott,  landscape  artist,  was  a  member  of  an  old  South  Shields  £unily,  his 
father  being  a  hatter  in  the  town.  He  studied  art  in  the  school  of  Heniy  Sass,  where  one  of 
his  fellow-pupils  was  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  afterwards  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.    Betuming 
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to  the  North,  Elliott  settled  in  Newcastle,  where  he  established  a  studio  in  Grainger  Street, 
and  founded  and  taught  for  many  years  the  first  art  class  in  South  Shields,  held  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  (which  was  continued  after  his  resignation  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Wilson). 
Among  his  pupils  were  James  Shotton,  the  North  Shields  artist,  and  Mrs.  Grey,  the  water- 
colour  artist  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  Elliott,  who  designed  the  Borough  coat  of  arms  and  seal, 
was  also  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  his  poems  being  collected  and  published  during  his 
lifetime.  He  was  a  frequent  exhibitor  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  exhibitions,  his 
last  academy  picture  being  *  Cast  Ashore,'  a  wreck  in  Frenchman's  Bay. 

Sir  John  Glover,  Chairman  of  Lloyd's,  and  one  of  the  largest  shipowners  in  London, 
was  born  in  South  Shields  in  1829,  being  one  of  the  eight  sons  ^  of  Alderman  Terrot  Glover, 
thrice  Mayor  of  the  Borough.  He  was  educated  at  William  Wilson's  School  in  King  Street, 
went  to  London  at  an  early  age,  where  he  founded,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Septimus, 
the  shipowning  firm  of  Glover  Brothers.  He  took  an  active  part  in  shipping  questions, 
gave  valuable  evidence  before  Parliamentary  Committees  and  Royal  Commissions,  served 
on  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Tonnage  Laws,  Lord  Herschell's  Committee  for  consolidating 
the  law  on  Marine  Insurance,  and  on  the  departmental  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  (light  dues),  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Suez  Canal 
controversy,  being  a  member  of  the  small  committee  which  negotiated  with  the  Messrs. 
Lesseps  the  agreement  under  which  the  Suez  Canal  affairs  have  since  been  regulated.  He  con- 
tested Scarborough,  unsuccessfully,  as  a  Liberal  in  1885,  and  was  knighted  on  Juno  24,  1900. 

Henry  Greathead,  the  builder  of  the  first  lifeboat,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  its 
actual  inventor,  was  born  on  January  27,  1757,  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire.  His  father,  a 
revenue  officer,  was  in  1762  promoted  to  the  post  of  supervisor  and  controller  of  the 
salt  duties  in  South  Shields,  where  he  died  on  December  15,  1802.  Henry  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  boatbuilder,  and  followed  the  sea  tor  seven  years.  In  1785  he  settled 
down  in  South  Shields,  where  he  commenced  business  for  himself  as  a  boatbuilder.  In 
the  following  year  he  married  Miss  Wood,  daughter  of  a  collector  of  the  salt  duties  at 
Norwich,  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  only  two  of  whom  survived.  He  resided  in 
Wellington  Street.  His  share  in  the  creation  of  the  lifeboat  is  dealt  with  elsewhere.  He 
is  said  to  have  have  had  a  career  of  great  prosperity  as  a  boatbuilder,  but  to  have  died 
})enniless,  where  or  when  it  is  uncertain. 

*Sir'  Cuthbert  Heron,  the  only  child  of  Thomas  Heron,  a  wealthy  butcher,  was  bom 
m  Gallowgate,  Newcastle,  December  18,  1754.  He  married  in  1777  Ann,  daughter  of  Edward 
Carlen,  of  South  Shields,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Commerce  (now  Thrift)  Street,  He 
appears  to  have  owned  considerable  property,  more  than  one  street  in  the  neighbourhood 
being  called  after  him,  and  was  also  a  large  shipowner,  acting  for  some  years  as  Chairman 
of  the  Shipowners'  Society  of  the  Tyne.  He  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  a  member  of  the  Select  Vestry,  and  'raised  at  his  own  expense' 
the  South  Shields  Loyal  Volunteers  in  1797.  He  claimed  the  baronetcy  as  being  descended 
from  an  older  branch  of  the  Herons  of  Chipchase  than  the  last  holder  of  the  title,  Thomas, 
son  of  Cuthbert  Heron,  of  Durham,  who  died  in  1780.    The  History  of  Northvmberland* 

*  Another  son  is   the  proiuinent  Baptist  divine,  Rev.  ^  History  of  Northumberland  (Andrew  Reid  k  Company, 

Richard  Glover,  D.D.,  of  Bristol,  and  a  third,  Dr.  James       Limited,  1899),  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  345. 
Glover,  is  a  distinguished  London  Physician. 
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saya  ho  was  certainly  not  legitimately  descended  from  the  first  baronet,  although  he  may 
have  been  Ironi  a  very  remote  ancestor.  Sir  Thomas  Heron  Middleton  is  said  to  have 
recognised  him  by  leaving  him  family  papers,  etc.  The  title  was  generally  accorded  to  him 
locally,  and  appears  to  have  been  recognised  by  the  military  authorities,  since  in  his  commis- 
sion as  commander  of  the  local  volunteers,  as  well  as  in  a  '  list  of  the  Volunteer  and  Yeomanry 
Corps  of  the  United  Kingdom'  published  by  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  in  1804,  he 
figures  as  'Sir  Cuthbert  Heron,  Bart.,'  being  similarly  described  on  the  memorial  tablet  to 
his  wife,  'Lady  Heron,'  in  St.  Hild's  Church.  He  died  May  26,  1825,  his  funeral  being 
attended  by  the  officers  and  members  of  his  old  corps,  and  left  an  only  son,  Thomas  (bom 
April  24,  ITfil,  died  in  Newcastle  October  28,  1830),  and  five  daughters:  Jane,  bom  March 
5,  1778,  married  March  11,  IHOl,  to  Joseph  Rennoldson,  and  died  February  20,  1818;  Sarab, 
born  June  (1,  1792,  married  James  Laing  at  Jarrow,  November  10,  1811,  died  at  Gateshead 
December  14,  18(50;  Ann;  Margaret;  and  Eli;<abeth. 


Robert  Ixhiiam,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  tlie  second  son  of  William  Ingham,  sui^eon,  of  Newcastle, 
a  native  of  Whitby,  and  Jane,  tlie  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Walker  (a  wealthy 
shipowner  and  butcher  who  owned  a  leasehold  estate  at  Westoe),  was  bom  in  Newcastle  in 

1793,  educated  at  Ovingham. 
Durham,  Harrow,  and  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  where  he 
obtained  his  B.A.  with  classi- 
cal honours  in  181. '>,  obtained 
a  fellowship  in  181f>,  and 
took  his  M.A.  in  1819.  He 
was  oflered  the  Greek  chair 
of  his  College,  but  choosing 
the  law  for  his  profcssiun 
became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  John  Patteson 
(subsequently  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench)  and  was 
called  to  the  Bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  in  1820,  choodng 
the  Northern  Circuit.  On 
■  the  death  of  his  mother  on 
March  7,  1824  (his  elder 
brother  William  having  died 
before  reaching  his  majority),  he  succeeded  to  his  grandfather's  estate  and  resided  thereafter  in 
the  tine  old  Hall  which  still  stands  across  the  oast  end  of  Westoe  ville^.  In  1832  he  was 
appointed  Recorder  of  Berwick,  and  in  the  same  year  elected  first  M.P.  for  South  Shields, 
a  position  he  held,  with  an  interval  of  ten  years,  until  1808.  Ho  was  for  many  years  Attomey- 
Generiil  of  tlie  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  a  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  took  silk 
in  18.'il.  He  delighted  to  gather  round  him,  at  Westoe,  leading  lights  of  the  law,  literature, 
jind  s<iienco.  Tender  his  rool'  Sanuiel  Warren  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  novel  Ten  Thtmaand 
a  Yi-'ii:  (.'liiirtos  Sumner,  the  American  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  his  guest  during  the 
BriLish   Association  week  18:^0,  and  in  his  memoirs  and  letters  are  preserved  many  sunny 
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memories  of  Westoe  Hall  and  its  owner.  On  Mr.  Ingham's  retirement  into  private  life,  his 
constituents  and  fellow-townsmen  testified  their  appreciation  of  his  long  and  faithful  services 
to  the  town  by  raising  sufficient  funds  to  build  the  Ingham  Infirmary,  which  bears  in  front 
an  inscription  commemorating  his  public  usefulness.  He  died  unmarried  at  Westoe  on 
October  21,  lB~i>,  and  was  honoured  by  a  public  funeral  His  property  passed  to  his  cousin 
Madam  dc  Quare  (n4e  Blackctt),  who  in  1876  sold  it  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

John  Cameron  Lamb,  C.B.,  CM.G.,  Second  Secretary  to  the  Post-Office  since  1897,  a 
younger  son  of  the  late  John  Walker  Lamb,  notary,  was  bom  in  South  Shields  on  June  3, 
1845.  He  was  educated  privately,  and  entered  the  Post-Office  service  in  1804.  He  rose 
to  be  Principal  Clerk  in  1887,  Assistant- 
Secretary  in  IRSii,  and  Third  Secretary  in 
1896,  He  was  one  of  the  British  delegates 
to  the  International  Conference  for  the 
Protection  of  Submarine  Cables  in  Paris; 
first  British  delegate,  and  delegate  of  the 
Cape  and  Natal  at  the  International  Con- 
ferences in  Paris  in  1890  and  Buda-Pesth 
in  1896,  being  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Tariffs  at  the  latter.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Electrical  Communication  with  Lighthouses, 
was  made  C.M.G.  m  1890  and  C.B.  in  1895. 


James  Mather,  the  son  of  a  ship- 
owner, was  born  in  Ncwca-stle  in  1799, 
educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  and 
commenced  business  as  a  wine  and  spirit 
merchant  in  Dean  Street,  South  Shields. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  political  move- 
ments, was  Secretary  for  many  years  of 
the  li>cal  Coiniuiltee  for  llie  Repeal  of  the 
Test  iiud  Corp;>mtion  Ads,  Chairman  of 
the  South  Shields  district  Political  Union, 
and  of  the  Independent  Radical  Committee 

formed  to  promote  the  election  of  Captain  Gowans  in  1832,  President  of  ihc  South  Shields 
branch  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  and  presided  at  the  meeting  addressed  in  the  town 
by  John  Bright.  He  was  also  a  strong  opponent  of  slavery,  although  his  wife's  family  were 
large  slaveowners  in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Mather  designed  and  constructed  in  1827  the 
first  ship's  lifeboat,  and  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  double  gun  for  firing  chain  shot,  and  a 
system  of  ventilating  mines  and  sewers  by  the  steam  jet.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Town 
Improvement  Commission  from  its  formation  in  1829.  During  the  visitation  of  cholera  in 
1832  he  published  a  pamphlet  which  attracted  great  attention,  putting  forward  the  theory 
that  spasmodic  cholera  was  largely  influenced  by  a  disordered  electrical  condition  of  the 
atmosphere.  His  most  valuable  public  work  was  his  investigation  of  the  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  mining  explosions,  to  which  his  attention  was  drawn  by  the  terrible  explosion  in 
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the  Hilda  Pit  in  June  1839.  He  obtained  the  appointment  and  drafted  the  valuable  report 
of  the  South  Shields  Committee,  noticed  elsewhere ;  gave  evidence  on  the  subject  before  the 
House  of  Lords  Committee  on  the  Ventilation  of  Mines  in  July  that  year  and  the  House 
of  Commons  Committee  on  Mining  Accidents  in  1852,  and  was,  on  March  22,  1851,,  presented 
by  the  miners  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  with  a  silver  cup  in  recognition  of  his 
services.  Mr.  Mather  took  an  active  part  in  many  agitations  for  abolishing  impressment 
and  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  seaman,  and  in  1841  obtained  from  the  Admiralty  an 
official  assurance  that  impressment  for  the  Navy  should  no  longer  be  enforced.  He  also 
organised  the  local  opposition  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  was  principally 
instrumental  in  inducing  Mr.  Wawn  to  oppose  Mr.  Ingham's  candidature  on  this  ground  in 
1841.  Mr.  Mather  came  forward  as  an  independent  Radical  candidate  at  the  election  of 
1852,  partly  in  protest  against  the  negligence  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  respect  of  the  insult 
to  the  flag  sustained  through  his  son  Erskine  being  cut  down  in  the  streets  of  Florence 
by  an  Austrian  officer.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  including  The  Constitutions 
of  Oreat  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  of  America  (1834),  and  Ships  and  Rail" 
ways  (184G).  Throughout  his  life  he  maintained  a  close  friendship  with  artists  and  men 
of  letters,  including  George  Cruikshank,  who  visited  him  at  Westoe  and  illustrated  some 
of  his  brochures,  and  Samuel  Lever,  the  novelist.  He  died  on  December  14,  1873,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four. 

Sir  Charles  Mark  Palmer,  Bart.,  M.R,  eldest  son  of  Captain  George  Palmer,  was 
born  in  King  Street  on  November  3,  1822;  educated  at  William  Wilson's  School,  Dr. 
Bruce 's  Academy  in  Newcastle,  and  in  the  South  of  France ;  and  afterwards  entered  the 
firm  of  Palmer,  Beckwith,  &  Co.,  exporters  and  timber  merchants,  of  Newcastle,  in  which 
his  father  was  partner.  In  1845  was  formed  the  firm  of  John  Bowes  &  Partners,  coal- 
owners,  consisting  of  John  Bowes,  then  M.P.  for  South  Durham,  William  Hutt,  M.P.  for 
Gateshead  (afterwards  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade),  Nicholas  Wood,  the  railway  and 
mining  engineer,  and  Charles  Mark  Palmer,  the  latter  for  many  years  sole  acting  partner. 
In  1851  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  brothers  commenced  a  small  iron  shipbuilding  yard  at 
Jarrow  (then  a  rural  village),  the  first  vessel  launched  being  the  iron  tugboat  Norihumher- 
land,  in  January  1852,  while  the  third  was  the  famous  screw  collier  John  Bowes,  During 
the  Crimean  War  the  firm  built,  in  three  and  a  half  months,  the  first  iron  warship 
constructed  on  the  Tyne,  H.M.S.  Terror,  a  floating  battery  of  2000  tons  displacement, 
250  horse-power,  carrying  26  68-pounders,  and  the  first  vessel  sheathed  with  rolled  instead 
of  forged  armour  plates.  Messrs.  Palmer  Brothers  in  1854  commenced  operations  as  iron- 
masters, acquiring  two  blast-furnaces  at  Wallsend,  and  laying  down  puddling  furnaces  and 
rolling  mills  at  Jarrow.  Three  years  later  four  blast-furnaces  were  erected  at  Jarrow,  and 
the  Wallsend  works  discontinued,  while  the  firm  acquired  extensive  ironstone  royalties 
on  the  Mulgrave  estate.  North  of  Whitby.  The  firm  established,  and  built  the  vessels 
for,  the  line  of  steamers  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  from  Brindisi  to  Alexandria. 
Iq  1805  the  works  at  Jarrow  were  transferred  to  a  Limited  Liability  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  a  million  sterling.  Mr.  Palmer  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  Chairman 
of  the  Tyne  Steam  Shipping  Company  (an  amalgamation  of  three  firms),  established  in 
18()4.  He  founded  the  large  timber-importing  and  shipowning  firm  of  Palmer,  Hall,  A  Co, 
became  one  of  the  principal  partners  in  the  Bede  Metal  Extracting  Company,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Tyne  Plate  Glass  Company.     Mr.  Palmer,  a  Liberal  in  politics,  unsuccessfiiHy 
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contested  South  Shields  in  1868,  and  entered  Parliament  as  one  of  the  representatiTes 
of  the  Northern  Division  of  Durham  in  1874,  retaining  hie  seat  until  the  division  of 
the  constituency  under  the  Redistribution  Bill  of  1884,  when  he  was  elected  for  the  Jarrow 
Division  of  his  old  constituency,  which  he  still  represents.  On  the  incorporation  of 
Jarrow  in  1875  he  was  elected  the  first  Mayor  and  Alderman,  besides  being  placed  on 
the  first  Commission  of  the  Peace,  Mr.  Palmer  was  for  many  years  President  of  the 
Newcastle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  1st  Newcastle  and  Durham 
Engineer  Volunteers,  which  corps  he  raised,  and  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1880. 


Thomas  Salmon,  first  Town  Clerk  of  South  Shields,  the  younger  son  of  John  Salmon, 
shipowner,  of  Wellington  Street,  was  born  May  26,  1704,  and  educated,  first  at  the  school 
of  Mr.  Tate,  Parish  aerk  of  St.  Hild's,  in 
the  building  now  known  as  the  Central 
Hall,  Chapter  Row,  afterwards  at  the 
'  Academy '  of  the  late  Charles  Johnson 
in  Lower  Thames  Street,  and  later  at 
the  Durham  Grammar  School.  He  served 
his  articles  as  a  solicitor,  and  in  1817 
commenced  practice  on  his  own  account 
in  South  Shields.  He  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  old  Town  Improvement  Act, 
and  became  first  joint  and  afterwards  sole 
Clerk  to  the  Improvement  Commissioners. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  movers  in  the 
agitation  for  direct  representation  of  the 
town  in  Parliament  in  18;'.'2,  solicitor  to 
the  Brandling  Railway  from  18;i4,  and  to 
other  railway  schemes  which  preceded  ir. 
It  was  largely  owing  to  his  enerj^y  and 
persistence  that  the  Church  leaseholders 
of  South  Shields  so  successfully  opposed, 
in  1838,  the  attempt  to  deprive  them  by 
legislation  of  their  ancient  right  of  re- 
newal. Mr.  Salmon  on  several  occasions 
gave  valuable  evidence  on  the  subject 
before    Parliamentary   Committees,   besides 

serving  as  honorary  secretary  of  all  the  various  committees  of  leaseholders  formed  in  the 
town  from  time  to  time.  On  the  incorporation  of  the  Borough  he  was  unanimously 
elected  as  first  Town  Clerk,  a  post  he  filled  until  his  death  twenty-one  years  later.  He 
rendered  signal  service  in  the  establishment  of  the  separate  Customs  Port  of  South  Shields, 
the  creation  of  a  Local  Marine  Board,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Pilotage  Commission. 
He  filled  many  public  offices,  being  Clerk  to  the  South  Shields  Poor  Law  Union  and 
Burial  Board,  Superintendent  Registrar  for  the  Union,  and  Vestry  Clerk,  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  a  director  of  the  Savings  Bank.  In  1865  Mr.  Salmon 
was  presented  with  a  valuable  testimonial  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  connection 
with  public  matters,  while  his  portrait  and  bust  were  placed  in  the  Town  Hall.  His  principal 
3  p 
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literary  work  was  South  Shields^  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  published  in  1856,  with  a  supple- 
ment in  1866.     Mr.  Salmon  died  suddenly  on  May  29,  1871,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

John  Scott,  the  marine  painter,  was  born  in  Laygate  Street,  South  Shields,  in  1802. 
He  followed  a  seafaring  life  for  some  years,  then  studied  art  under  Carmichael,  and 
returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  took  up  the  profession  of  a  marine  painter.  He 
was  a  painter  of  the  sea  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses,  a  fine  colourist,  and  his  seascapes 
are  now  much  prized.      He  died  in  1885. 

William  Shield,  the  composer,  bom  in  1750  at  Whickham,  was  apprenticed  in  South 
Shields,  and  during  his  apprenticeship  led  the  Newcastle  Subscription  Concerts,  set  the  music 
to  the  ode  written  by  a  Hull  gentleman  for  opening  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Sunderland,  and 
composed  an  anthem  for  the  opening  of  a  new  Church  at  Sunderland.  While  leader  of  the 
Orchestra  at  Scarborough  Theatre  he  composed  the  music  to  many  songs  by  the  poet 
Cunningham,  and  also  composed  a  musical  comedy,  *  Rosella,*  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  which 
Dr.  Bruce  believed  he  discovered  the  origin  of  the  melody  of  *  Auld  Lang  Syne.'  Having 
secured  a  position  in  the  Italian  Opera  House,  London,  he  remained  there  eighteen  years, 
subsequently  becoming  musical  director  of  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  composed  upwards 
of  twenty  operas,  and  in  1817  was  appointed  Master  of  Musicians  in  Ordinary  to  Greorge  IV. 
He  died  in  June  1827,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

James  Cochran  Stevenson,  eldest  son  of  James  Stevenson,  merchant,  was  bom  in 
Glasgow  on  October  9,  1825,  educated  at  Glasgow  High  School  and  University,  and  in  1844 
entered  the  Jarrow  Chemical  Works,  South  Shields  (in  which  his  father  had  become  a  partner), 
devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  chemical  department.  On  the  retirement  of  his  father  in  1854 
he  became  joint  managing  director,  along  with  Alderman  Williamson,  the  works  rapidly 
developing  into  the  largest  in  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the  Tharsis 
Sulphur  and  Copper  Company,  one  of  the  promoters  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  United  Alkali 
Company,  which  amalgamated  the  principal  alkali  works  in  the  country,  and  was  connected 
with  several  important  industrial  undertakings.  From  an  early  age  Mr.  Stevenson  took  an 
active  part  in  public  life,  especially  in  the  movement  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Tyne  Commission,  of  which  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  original  life  members.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  progressive  party  on  the  Commission,  of  which  he  was  elected  Chairman  on 
November  19,  1880,  a  position  he  held  for  twenty  years.  As  Chairman  he  received  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (now  King  Edward  vii.)  when  H.R.H,  visited  the  river  to  open  the  Albert  Edward 
Dock  on  August  21,  1884.  On  October  10,  1889,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  presented  by  his  brother 
Commissioners  and  the  shipowners  and  traders  of  the  port  with  a  silver  tea  and  coffee  service 
and  with  his  portrait,  by  Mr.  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  which  now  hangs  in  the  board-room  <► 
the  Commission.  He  was  also  an  active  mover  in  the  creation  of  the  Tyne  Pilotage  Com 
mission,  of  which  he  was  Chairman  for  many  years,  and  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  the  onl, 
President  of  the  South  Shields  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  the  founder  and  for  twwit]^^- 
seven  years  commander  of  the  Artillery  Volunteer  Corps,  retiring  with  the  honorary  rank  cn^Z 
Colonel  in  1SS7.  He  was  appointed  magistrate  for  the  Borough  in  1860,  entered  the  To 
(/ouneil  in  Xoveniber  lSiii>,  was  elected  an  Alderman  on  October  10,  1865,  and  Mayor 
November  1S«)7.  In  the  following  October,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Ingham,  he  was  electee/ 
Member  of  Parliament  for  tlie  Borough,  a  position  he  held  uninterruptedly  for  twenty-tevctD 
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years  In  Parliament  he  served  as  Chairman  of  several  Committees,  besides  being  for  many 
years  one  of  the  panel  of  Chairman  of  the  House.  He  is  chiefly  identified  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  but  was  also  the  author  of  a  scheme  for  reforming  the  pro- 
cedure on  private  members'  Bills,  several  of  the  principal  points  in  which  are  now  embodied  in 
the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House.  On  his  retirement  from  Parliament  he  was,  on  June  19, 
1895,  presented  with  the  Honorary  Freedom  of  the  Borough.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  identified  with  many  religious  and  social  movements  in 
the  Borough,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Lady  Hewley's  Charity,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Society.  Mr.  Stevenson  married  on  October  :n,  1855,  Eliza  Ramsey,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  Anderson,  D.D.,  of  St.  George's  Church,  Morpeth,  one  of  the  most  prominent  followers 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  Disruption. 

Andrew  Ernest  Stoddart,  the  famous  cricketer,  was  born  in  South  Shields  on  March 
11,  1863.  He  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  cricket  in  playing  for  the  South  Shields  Cricket 
Club.  After  removing  to  London  he  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Middlesex  team,  was 
elected  to  the  English  Eleven,  and  has  several  times  represented  England  on  international 
teams,  both  in  cricket  and  football.  He  made  the  highest  score  on  record,  485,  for  Hampstead 
V,  Stoics,  on  August  4,  1886,  and  has  twice  captained  an  English  team  on  Australian  tours. 

George  Frederick  Stout,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  at  St.  Andrews,  son 
of  George  Stout,  was  born  in  South  Shields  on  January  6,  1859 ;  educated  at  the  private  school 
of  Charles  Addison,  M.A.,  in  Charlotte  Terrace,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  graduating  with  distinction  in  Classics,  Ancient  Philosophy,  Meta^ 
physics,  and  Moral  Science.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  College,  in  1884,  appointed  Examiner 
in  Philosophy  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  1894,  Examiner  in  Moral  Science  Tripos  in  1897, 
Wilde  Reader  in  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford  1898,  and  Examiner  for  the 
University  of  London  1899.  In  1896  he  was  elected  Anderson  lecturer  in  Comparative 
Psychology  at  Aberdeen  University,  but  resigned  this  for  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  Cambridge.  He  has  for  many  years  been  editor  of  Mind,  He  married  in  1899  Ella,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  W.  T.  Ker,  Free  Church  minister. 

John  Strachan,  K.C,  the  third  son  of  the  late  Alderman  John  Strachan  (one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  temperance  movement  in  the  Borough),  was  born  in  South  Shields  on  June 
18,  1838,  educated  privately,  and  after  pursuing  the  profession  of  a  journalist  and  dramatic 
author  up  to  1876,  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  has  since  practised  in  London  and  on  the 
North-Eastern  Circuit.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  Freemason,  being  Grand  Registrar  of  the  Order, 
and  author  of  a  History  of  Northuvibrian  Masonry  (1898). 

Alfred  Sutherland,  son  of  Solomon  Sutherland  (President  of  the  Working  Men's 
Club,  an  excellent  linguist,  and  sometime  editor  of  the  Shields  Advocate),  was  bom  in 
1853,  and  educated  at  the  Barnes  School.  He  became  a  brilliant  journalist  and  migrated 
to  London,  where  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  County  Oentleman,  and  wrote  the  *  Man 
about  Town'  column  of  that  paper  for  some  years.     He  died  November  2,  1888. 

Ernest  Seton  Thompson,  the  famous  Canadian  animal-painter,  was  bom  in  South 
Shields  in  18G0,  afterwards  migrating  with  his  family   to  the  Dominion.      He  studied  at 
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Toronto  College  and  the  London  Royal  Academy.  From  1890  to  1893  he  studied  art  in 
Paris,  and  exhibited  pictures  in  the  salon  there.  He  has  written  several  scientific  books, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  Art  Anatomy  in  Animals,  His  most  popular  book  is 
Animals  I  Iiave  Known, 

Robert  Watson,  artist,  who  made  South  Shields  his  home  for  so  many  years,  was 
the  son  of  a  lighthouse-keeper  at  the  Fames,  and  was  bom  at  North  Stmderland  on  April 
21,  1815.  He  started  in  life  as  a  coach-painter,  but  having  talent  and  ambition,  studied 
painting  under  T.  M.  Richardson  and  J.  W.  Ewbank  (who  also  settled  in  South  Shields  in 
the  early  thirties),  one  of  his  pictures  being  accepted  in  the  second  of  the  exhibitions 
promoted  by  Richardson.  Some  of  his  sketches  are  dated  as  early  as  1832,  and  his  name 
figures  as  an  exhibitor  in  a  catalogue  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Artists  in  1837.  After 
residing  for  a  time  successively  in  London  and  Tynemouth,  he  settled  in  South  Shields, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  dying  on  December  30, 1885.  He  was  a  remark- 
able colourist,  passionately  fond  of  the  coastline  between  South  Shields  and  Marsden, 
which  figures  in  so  many  of  his  later  pictures.  The  latter  indeed  are  largely  cliflf  ;vnd 
cloud  and  sea,  and  arc  much  prized  by  connoisseurs. 

John  Twizel  Wawn,  the  eldest  son  of  Christopher  Wawn,  shipowner,  and  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Twizel,  of  East  Boldon,  was  bom  in  Albion  Terrace,  South  Shields,  in 
1800,  educated  at  Barnard  Castle  and  called  to  the  Bar,  but  afterwards  entered  into  business 
as  a  shipowner  in  South  Shields.  He  married  in  1827  Miss  Horn,  of  Sunderland  (she 
died  three  or  four  years  later,  leaving  one  son,  Twizel,  who  in  his  early  manhood  was 
drowned  while  fishing  at  Chollerford  on  April  27,  1850),  and  again,  in  1833,  Mary,  daughter 
of  William  Matterson,  of  York.  Mr.  Wawn  in  his  earlier  days  was  a  Radical  in  politics^ 
and  in  the  celebrated  contest  for  the  county  of  Durham  in  1831  strongly  supported  the 
candidature  of  John  George  Lambton,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Durham.  He  came  for- 
ward as  an  advanced  Liberal,  but  a  supporter  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  in  the  South  Shields 
election  of  1841,  and  was  returned  in  opposition  to  Messrs.  Ingham  and  Fyler.  He  soon 
gained  the  ear  of  the  House  on  questions  connected  with  the  shipping  interest,  upon  which 
he  was  looked  up  to  as  an  authority.  In  1847  Mr.  Wawn  again  successfully  contested 
South  Shields,  being  opposed  by  Mr.  Whateley,  Q.C.  Mr.  Wawn  lent  valuable  assistance  in 
Parliament  to  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Tyne  Commission, 
and  also  to  the  incorporation  of  South  Shields.  In  1852  he  retired  from  Parliament,  and 
nominated  Mr.  Ingham,  who  was  returned  as  his  successor.  His  late  constituents  enter- 
tained him  at  a  public  dinner,  and  on  August  14,  1853,  he  was  presented  with  a  piece  of 
plate  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  town.  In  the  early  part  of  1859,  when  Lord 
Derby  made  his  appeal  to  the  country,  Mr.  Wawn  was  again  induced  to  contest  the  Borough 
by  the  Shipowners'  Society  (of  which  he  was  chairman),  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Ingham. 
Soon  afterwards  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  died  on  September  19,  1859. 

John  Williamson,  the  second  son  of  John  Cowie  Williamson,  of  Cottingham,  Hull, 
was  born  at  Gateshead  September  25,  1825,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  chemical 
manufacturer  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Cookson  &  Cuthbert,  at  Templetown,  of  which  his 
father  became  part  owner  in  1844,  and  of  which  for  many  years  Mr.  Williamson  was  joint 
managing  owner.    While  (juite  a  young  man   Mr.  Williamson  entered  the  Town  Council, 
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was  elected  Mayor  in  1858,  serving  two  years  (the  Tyne  Dock  being  opened  during  his 
Mayoralty),  and  remained  an  Alderman  and  magistrate  of  the  Borough  until  his  death.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  Ingham  Infirmary  and  to  the  erection  of  St.  Thomas's  and  St. 
Mary's  Churches,  while  there  is  hardly  a  Church  in  the  Borough  to  which  he  did  not  make 
handsome  donations  towards  the  provision  of  an  organ.  He  also  took  great  interest  in  the 
Volunteer  movement,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ritle  Corps,  and  its  commanding  officer 
from  its  establishment  until  its  amalgamation  with  the  Artillery  Corps  in  1864.  Alderman 
Williamson  was  Chairman  of  the  first  School 
Board,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Public  Library,  towards  which  he  also 
contributed  generously.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  President  of  the 
South  Shields  Choral  Society,  and  also  one 
of  the  original  directors  of  the  Theatre 
Company.  He  married  in  1847  Ann, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Guy,  a  Gains- 
borough solicitor.  For  some  years  he 
resided  at  Laygate,  afterwards  at  Dean 
House  and  South  Garth,  Westoe,  but  in 
later  years  occupied  the  Villa  Guiseppina 
at  Cadenabbia,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Como,  where  he  died  somewhat  suddenly 
on  July  9,  1887,  aged  sixty-two. 


Dr.  Jame-s  Maxn  Williamson,  the 
famous  specialist  in  pulmonary  dbeases, 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Williamson,  of 
South  Shields,  where  he  was  born  in  1849. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Barnes  School  and 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
graduiited  as  M.B.  and  CM.  in  1872,  and 
as  M.D.  with  honours  in  187.'i.    In  187o  he  wns  elected  Resident 
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!al  Officer  at  the  Royal 

National  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Ventnor,  an  office  he  continued  to  hold  for  about  three 
years,  when  he  was  appointed  physician.  In  1877  he  published  Verilnor  and  the  Vndercliff 
in  Chronic  Pulmonary  Dw&ises,  His  pamphlet  On  Ha'vuyrrhige  a.nd  Altered  Baronutric 
Pressure,  with  OhnerrittionH  on  120  Cases  of  Hcr-mopiysis,  was  for  the  most  part  based  on 
cases  he  had  observed  in  that  institution.  As  President  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  branch  of  the 
Brittsli  Medical  Association,  he  delivered,  in  1877,  an  address  on  ■  A  Plea  for  a  Fuller  Study 
of  the  Elimination  of  Drugs  from  the  System.'  He  was  also  the  author  of  papers  on  subjects 
connected  with  medicine  contributed  to  the  medical  journals.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Council  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  died  at  Ventnor  on  November  12,  1901. 

Kev.  John  Matthias  Wilson,  B.D.,'  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Wilson,  a  famous 
local  schoolmaster,  and  was  born  in  South  Shields  on  September  24,  1813.     He  obtained  his 

'  Hiti'iry  of  Corpus  Chriili  ColUyr,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fowler  (Oxford  Hist.  8oc.,  uv.  pp.  33&-T) ;  Ihetioiiary  nf  Natioiud 
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earliest  education  in  the  school  of  his  father  (who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dugald  Stewart  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh),  and  later  as  a  day  scholar  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  under  Dr.  Mortimer.^  On  June  15,  1832,  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  open  to 
natives  of  the  Bishopric  of  Durham  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  IS.iO,  M.A.  in  1839,  and  B.D.  in  1847.  He  became  tutor  in  1838,  and  succeeded 
to  a  Fellowship  on  April  28,  1841.  In  1840  he  was  elected  to  White's  Professorship  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  which  he  held  until  1874.  In  this  capacity  many  of  the  best  men  in  Oxford 
passed  under  his  hands,  and  he  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  inductive  study  of  both  ethics 
and  psychology.  His  lectures,  and  perhaps  still  more  the  stimulating  assistance  in  their 
private  work  which  he  ungrudgingly  afforded  to  his  pupils,  procured  him  a  considerable 
reputation  in  the  University  as  a  teacher.  Meanwhile  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Heb- 
domadal Council,  to  which  he  was  elected  soon  after  its  first  institution,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  business  of  the  University,  for  which  his  shrewd  common  sense  specially  titted 
him ;  and  as  an  ardent  University  reformer  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  abolition  of  relii^^ious  tests  and  in  procuring  the  issue  of  the  Parliamentary  (Commissions 
of  18r)4  and  1877.  From  18(18  to  1872  he  held  the  College  living  of  Byfield,  Northampton- 
shire, in  conjunction  with  his  professorship;  but  this  ecclesiastical  preferment  he  resigned 
on  being  elected  on  May  8,  1872,  to  the  Presidentship  of  his  College.  He  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  much  zeal  and  energy ;  but  unfortunately  soon  afterwards  his  health 
gave  way,  and  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  was  largely  incapacitated  from  taking 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  College.  After  a  long  illness  he  died  on  December  1,  1881, 
was  buried  at  Holywell  Cemetery,  Oxford,  and  is  commemorated  by  a  mural  tablet  in  the 
College  cloisters.  He  was  never  married,  but  was  survived  for  some  time  by  two  sisters, 
who  had  lived  with  him  for  many  years.  Though  Wilson  was  a  fluent  talker  and  an 
impressive  lecturer,  he  was  singularly  slow  in  composition.  He  did  not  produce  any  inde- 
pendent book ;  but  was  engaged  for  some  years,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Dr,  Fowler, 
his  successor  in  the  Presidency  of  Corpus,  on  a  work  entitled  The  PHnciples  of  Morals,  the 
first  part  of  which  appeared  in  the  fifth  year  after  his  death,  1886,  under  their  joint  names, 
and  the  second  part  in  1887  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Fowler  alone.  The  two  parts  were 
re-issued  in  one  volume,  with  additions  and  corrections,  by  Dr.  Fowler  in  1894. 

Thomas  Masterman  Winterbottom,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Winterbottom,  a 
native  of  Whitby,  and  Lydia  (Masterman,  of  South  Shields),  his  wife,  was  bom  on  March  26, 
17GG,  in  an  old  house  situated  where  is  now  the  north-east  corner  of  Dean  Street  and  the 
Market- Place.  Ho  was  privately  educated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  Curate  of  St.  Hild's,  and 
at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  where  he  graduated  M.D.  After  a  brief  probation  in  London 
he  was,  in  171)2,  appointed  physician  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  he  formed  a  life- 
long friendship  with  the  governor,  Zachary  Macaulay,  afterwards  the  great  anti-slaver}*  leader 
(the  father  of  Lord  Macaulay).  During  his  residence  in  the  Colony  Dr.  Winterbottom 
investigated  the  maimers  and  customs  oi  the  natives,  the  meteorology  of  the  country,  eUx, 
utilising  the  materials  thus  collected  in  his  most  important  work,  published  in  1S0;S  in  two 
volumes,  An  Accnunt  of  the  Xative  JfrUanfi  in  Siemi  Leimf^  to  which  is  added  an  Account  of 
fhr  Pnsnif  State  (f  Mciiicine  among  them.  It  included  several  important  plates  and  some 
most  valurthlc  vocabularies  of  the  African  West  Coast  languages  and  dialects.  In  1796  he 
returned  to  his  native  town,  married  Barbara,  widow  of  James  Wardle,  shipowner  (who  died 

*  Subsequcutly  beaduuister  of  the  City  of  Luiidon  SchooL 
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in  1840,  leaving  no  family),  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Westoe,  where  he  was  visited  in 
1818  by  George  Macaulay,  who  died  there  and  was  buried  at  St.  Hild's.  Dr.  Winterbottom 
was  an  excellent  linguist,  a  diligent  reader,  and  accumulated  a  tine  library,  representing 
almost  every  class  of  literature.  Despite  the  calls  of  his  profession,  he  found  time  to  make 
numerous  coniribiitions  to  scientific  literature,  especially  to  the  series  of  Medical  Facta  awi 
OhwfvutUm^,  to  the  eighth  volume  of  which  he  contributed  the  results  of  his  meteorological 
okservatiims  in  Sierra  Leone.  He  contributed  in  18l!8-i»  a  valuable  series  of  papers  to  the 
Edinburijk  MpAmiI  and  Surificid  JoitrnaJ-,  entitled  '  Thoughts  on  Quarantine  and  (Jontagion.' 
in  which  he  displayed  views  much  in  advance  of  those  then  generally  held  by  medical  men. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  valuable  medical  work,  T/te  J)isea«en  of  Hot  Vlimales.  After 
retiring  from  the  active  pursuit  of  his  profession,  Dr.  Winterbotloni  travelled  extensively  on 
the  Continent.  He  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  fortune,  as  elsewhere  recorded,  to  charitable 
donations  and  bequests.     Dr.  Winterbottom  died  on  July  8,  185il,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 


He  w.as  Imrioil  with  ;ill  tlic  honours  of  a  public  funeral  in  a  circular  portion  of  the  ground 
at  Wt'-itoe  (.'einotoiy  butween  the  two  chapels,  reserved  for  the  resting-plice  of  those  eminent 
public  men  whom  their  townsmen  may  delight  to  honour. 


Wtt.li.am  Wciuluhave,  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  lifeboat,  is  usually  held  to  have 
lieon  Uirn  in  an  old  house  in  Liddel  Street,  North  Shields,  in  IT'il,  a  date  according  with 
his  age  as  rccordcil  on  his  tombstone,  but  Mr.  Thomas  Pyke,  the  South  Shields  Librarian, 
identified  him  with  tlie  '  Williatti,  son  of  William  Wouldhave,  ropemaker,'  baptized  at 
All  Saints'  Church,  Newcastle,  on  August  1(>,  1748,  He  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
house  painter.  On  reaching  manhood  ho  is  described  as  '  distinguished  for  his  eccentricity 
of  manners,  virsiitility  of  mind,  and  a  peculiarly  inventive  genius.  ...  He  suggested 
an  importiint  iitiprovenient  in  the  building  of  docks,  and  ho  weighed  up  a  ship  which 
had  been  sunk  and  abandimcd  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  He  anmsed  himself  also 
by  constructing   various   curious   instruments,  amongst   which  were   an   organ,  a  clock,  and 
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an  electric  machine.'^  With  his  share  in  the  invention  of  the  lifeboat  we  have  already 
dealt.  The  improvement  in  the  construction  of  graving  docks  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Wouldhave  at  Laing's  Dock  in  Thrift  Street.  Observing  the  workmen 
leaving  comparatively  early  on  a  winter's  afternoon,  because  of  their  inability  to  see,  he 
suggested  that  if  the  sides  of  the  dock  were  made  sloping  instead  of  perpendicular,  as  had 
up  to  that  time  been  the  rule,  the  men  would  not  only  be  able  to  see  much  longer,  but 
the  dock  would  be  more  convenient  to  work.  This  principle  has  ever  since  been  adopted. 
Wouldhave's  versatility  did  not  bring  him  a  competence.  At  one  time  he  was  the  success- 
ful candidate  for  the  sextonship  of  St.  Hild  s,  but  resigned  the  post  immediately,  and  was 
subsequently  appointed  Parish  Clerk,  supplementing  his  income  by  teaching  singing  to  the 
children  of  the  Charity  School.  He  died,  poor  and  neglected,  in  a  cottage  now  in  ruins 
on  Nelson's  Bank  near  the  Mill  Dam,  on  September  28,  1821,  aged  seventy-three  years,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Hild's  Churchyard.  His  tombstone^  bears  a  carved  and  gilded  represen- 
tation of  the  lifeboat,  with  this  inscription: — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

WILLIAM    WOULDHAVE, 

Who  (Itexl  Septemher  2Sfhy  1821, 

Aged  70  years. 

Clerk  of  this  Church, 

And  Tnvontor  of  that  invaluable  blessing  to  Mankind,  the  Life1)oat. 

Heaven  genius  sirientifick  gave 

Surpassing  vulgar  boast,  yet  he,  from  soil 

So  rich,  no  golden  harvest  reaped,  no  wreath 

Of  laurel  gleaned,  none  but  the  sjiilor's  heart. 

Nor  that  ingnite,  a  Palm  unfading  this, 

Till  shipwrecks  cease,  or  Life  Hoats  cease  to  save. 

HANNAH    WOULDHAVE, 

Wife  of  above, 

UV/o  f^m/  Marrh   28/;*,   1824, 

Aged  78  years. 

No  coiiteinporary  portrait  of  William  Wouldhave  is  known  to  be  in  existence,  but  a  few 
years  aftor  his  death,  Howe,  the  South  Shields  sculptor,  assisted  by  descriptions  from  people 
who  know  Willie  intimately,  and  by  sittings  from  his  daughter  Hannah,  who  greatly  re- 
sembled him  (and  who  died  in  poverty  in  18r)8  at  the  age  of  seventy-three),  carved  a  fine 
bust  which  was  considered  an  excellent  likeness.  It  is  now  in  the  Borough  Museum.  The 
latter  is  fairly  rich  in  Wouldhave  relics,  including  the  famous  picture,  *The  Invention  of 
the  Lifeboat,'  by  Mr.  lialph  Hedley  of  Newcastle,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
in  18!)7,  and  purchased  by  public  subscription  for  the  town.  It  represents  Wouldhave  at 
work  in  his  cottage  on  his  tin  model  of  the  lifeboat,  the  dawn  struggling  through  the 
littlo  window  and  dimiiiint;  the  feeble  light  of  the  candle  by  which  he  had  toiled  all  night 

'  Salninn's  s„uf/t  Shithln,  1  i.  ho  bi'iicath  the  tmm-lincs  exactly  oppo«ito  the  vtona    The 

'  TIm' ti>i)ili>t(ii)<-  >taM(l>  (lose  to  tlio  raihii^s  in  Chiirc'h  hito  Mr.  John  HindclM>qucathed  a  sum  of  money  to  be  held 

Wax  .lull  owirii;  to  MH'<«>.sivr  wi«l«iiiiiLrsof  that  thoroujrhfarr  in  trust  hy  the  Coriwration  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 

hy  rriiT(».n'|iiiniit>  ni)  thi-  <lmiili  yanl  ils  |M»>iti()M   <hM*s  not  jrmvf  ami  tonihstuno  noat. 

rfpnx'iil  tin*  actual  >ii«'  <»f  thr  «rravf.  which  is  hrlirvc'l  to 
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MARSDEN  AND  THE  COAST. 


Manv  interesting  legends  are  attached  to  the  caves  and  bays  of  the  beautiful  coast-line 
immediately  southward  of  the  Borough.  A  charming  cave  in  the  Lady's  Buy  at  Trow  Rocks 
(destroyed  in  April  1S84  by  tlio  operations  of  the  Tyne  Commissioners)  contained  the  famous 
'  Fairy  Kettle,'  a  beautiful  circular  basin,  scooped  in  the  rock  by  natural  action  and  kept  full  to 
the  brun  with  sweet  fresh  water  V)y  an  ever-Howing  spring.  There  is  a  similar  spring  in  a 
large  cave  on  the  south  side  of  Frenchman's  Bay,  which,  although  covered  at  high  water 
by  the  tide,  furnishes  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water  at  low  tide.  This  beautiful  bay  derives 
its  name,  as  Richardson's.  Terrier  of  Survey  tells   us,  from   the  circumstance  of  a  French  . 


ship  being  wrecked  there  many  years  ago.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  bay  was 
the  chosen  aiiode  of  an  eccentric  character  known  as  Willie  the  Rover.  He  built  himself 
a  rude  hut  under  the  overhanging  rock  at  the  head  of  the  Bay,  on  the  level  platform  to 
which  a  flight  of  steps  now  leads  down  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  The  hut,  the  foundations 
of  which  were  visibie  until  past  the  middle  of  the  century,  was  of  the  rudest  type.  It  had 
a  small  unglazed  aperture  which  served  as  window  and  chimney  combined,  and  Willie  was 
accustomed  to  sleep  in  a  sack  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire.  He  earned  a  precarious 
iivJDg  by  mending  boots  and  shoes,  and  was  suspected  of  not  being  too  scrupulous  in  the 
methods  by  wliich  lie  provisioned  his  larder  at  the  expense  of  the  flocks  and  crops  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers.  At  length  he  suddenly  disappeared,  announcing  that  he  had  had  a 
fortune  left  him  and  was  going  to  walk  to  London  to  obtain  it.  Between  Frenchman's 
Bay  and  the  next  inlet,  known  as  Manhaven — from  which  the  pilots  used  to  launch  their 
3  Q 
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cobles  when  the  weather  was  too  rough  to  enable  tlieiii  to  put  off  from  the  Tyue — there  was 
formerly  a  deep  cave,  now  nearly  silted  up  with  sand,  which  still  bears  the  appelUtion  of 
the  '  Sinn^'lcr's  Cave,'  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  depot  for  contrabund  goods  brought 
in  from  oversea.  Indeed,  so  late  as  l<^r>l,  the  smuggling  schooner  Roll  Rny  was  captured 
oft"  this  point  with  HOtiO  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  valued  at  £4000,  stowed  away  on  board 
of  her;  while  about  liOO  lbs.  were  found  in  a  cave  on  shore,  possibly  the  cave  now  referred  to. 

Marsden  Uay.  apart  from  its  great  archetl  rock,  ninety  yards  from  the  mainland  (with 
which  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  is  said  to  have  been  united),  and  its  wave- 
worn  liTuestone  cliffs 'that  st^nd  in  every  variety  of  grotesque  form  and  combination,  pillars 
and  tombs  and  towers :  ramparts  and  huge  bridges  and  triumphal  arches,  through  the  black 


(jreen  hollow  of  which  the  billows  roar  and  dash,'  owes  part  at  least  of  its  present-day 
attractions  to  the  rock-hewn  cave-dwelling  or  'grotto'  about  the  centre  of  the  bay.  In  the 
summer  of  17S2.  Jack  the  lilaster,'  originally  an  Allcnhead  miner,  obtained  employment  M 
Marsden  quarries,  and  for  convenience  to  his  work  took  up  his  residence,  with  his  wife,  in  a 
limestone  cave,  which  he  enlarged  and  made  habitable.  The  novel  residence  attracted  numben 
uf  visitors  ti>  the  spot  every  summer,  a  circumstance  which  the  old  couple  doubtless  turned  to 
their  own  profit.  Jitck  also  constructed  the  flight  of  steps  which  leads  down  the  face  of  the 
clitV  near  the  <Jrottu  Inn,  and  which  as  early  lis  IHlTi  were  known  as  'Jack  the  Blaster's  Stairs.' 
Tln'  "Id  '-iiuplc  Wire  succci-dt-d  in  thf  tenancy  of  the  cave  some  years  later  by  Peter  Alles,  tbe 
son  of  Sir  Hcdwortli  Williiimsmrs  gamekeeper.  Peter,  after  being  for  a  time  gamekeeper  on 
Liird  L<ind<>ndeny's  estate,  returned  to  work  at  the  ^larsden  ijuarries,  and  in  1828  commenced 
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systeinaticallj^  to  eulai^e  the  cave  in  which  Jack  the  Blaster  bad  lived.  The  debris  from  his 
excavations  he  used  to  form  a  quay  in  front  of  the  cliff  so  as  to  prevent  the  sea  washing  into 
his  grotto.  By  degrees  a  series  of  eight  apartments  were  cut  in  the  rock,  comprising  kitchen, 
bar.  ball-room,  and  bedrooms.  Subsequently  the  number  of  rooms  was  increased  to  fifteen  in 
all.  In  this  novel  dwelling  he  established  himself  during  the  .suiiimcr  months,  and  began  to 
cater  for  visitors  to  the  Ba\-,  al  first  removing  to  Whitburn  in  the  winter,  but  afterwards  living 
entirely  at  the  grotto.  His  residence  in  so  curious  a  place  drew  down  upon  him  the  suspicions 
of  the  Excise  authorities,  who  could  not  conceive  of  anybody  living  in  such  a  spot  except  for 
the  purpose  of  smuggling.  Peter  found  it  expedient  to  obtain  a  license  for  the  sale  of  drink, 
but  had  great  diHiculty  in  inducing  the  East  Chester  War<l  magistrates  to  grant  one.  Allen, 
who  was  an  ardent  naturalist,  accumulated  a  perfect  menagerie  in  an<l  abont  the  grotto.     At 


that  time  ravens  bred  in  the  ctitts  to  the  south  of  the  bay,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  four 
(if  the  young  alive  from  one  of  the  nests,  and  kept  one,  ■  Halphy,'  for  years  as  a  pet  in  the 
gnuto.  He  constructed,  with  vast  labour,  a  series  of  ladders  to  the  summit  of  the  great 
island  rock,  which  it  was  a  favourite  feat  with  visitors  to  a-scend,  and  drove  a  shaft  through  the 
roof  of  the  large  cave'  to  the  south  of  the  grotto  up  to  the  summit  of  the  cUfls,  to  facilitate 
the  bringing  <>[  provisions,  etc.,  to  tlie  house. 

In  1>!4S  the  lessees  of  the  adjoining  land  (Andrew  Stoddart,  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  agent, 
and  John  Clay,  afterwards  first  Mayor  of  South  Shields)  made  a  claiui  on  Allen  for  rent.  The 
■  Hermit'  rcfusetl  to  pay,  on  the  ground  that,  as  ho  had  create:!  the  grotto  out  of  the  natural 
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rock  by  his  own  exertions,  he  owed  suit  and  service  to  no  man.  Notice  of  ejectment  was  served 
upon  him  in  July  1849,  and  the  question  was  tried  out  at  the  Durham  Assizes  early  in  the 
following  year,  when  a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  Peter  undertaking  to  take  a  lease  of  the 
grotto  for  twenty-one  years.  He  died  soon  after,  on  August  31,  1850,  aged  fifty-one.  His 
widow  continued  to  occupy  the  place  for  many  years.  The  grotto  was  almost  wrecked  on 
February  l.*>,  18(35,  when  several  tons  of  rock  fell  from  the  roof,  demolishing  the  bedroom  and 
kitchen,  but  fortunately  the  occupants  escaped  uninjured.  Close  by  the  grotto  was  established 
for  many  years  the  shooting  gallery  of  John  Fawell  of  South  Shields,  who  tramped  daily 
between  his  home  and  Marsden  for  such  a  long  series  of  years  that  it  was  computed  he  had 
walked  considerably  over  20,000  miles  on  these  journeys.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Allen  on 
May  7,  1870,  the  grotto  was  rented  by  Sidney  Milne  Hawkes,  barrister  and  journalist,  then 
connected  with  the  Newcastle  Chronicle.  During  his  tenure  it  became  the  recognised  place  of 
resort  for  the  literary  men,  artists,  and  advanced  politicians  of  the  district.  Mr.  H.iwkes, 
himself  an  ardent  politician,  was  brother-in-law  to  Sir  James  Stansfeld,  so  long  a  leader  of 
Radical  movements  in  the  country.  On  the  tableland  between  Marsden  and  Harton  is  a  small 
sheet  of  water,  called  in  the  old  ordnance  maps  Farding  Slade,  but  better  known  in  the  district 
as  Farthing  Lake,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  farm.  Overlooking  the  'Lake'  the  figure 
of  a  white  horse  is  conspicuously  painted  on  the  face  of  a  rock.  The  figure  owed  its  origin  to 
the  whim  of  a  former  owner  of  the  estate,  Mr.  Nesp. 


that  he  did  it  to  alarm  some  thieves  who  were  breaking 
into  his  house,  and  they  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation. The  traitor,  however,  who  had  given  informa- 
tion to  the  authorities,  was  soon  after  caught  by  his  old 
comrades,  neatly  trussed  in  a  basket,  and  hoisted  into  the 
shaft  at  the  top  of  the  cave,  being  only  lowered  once  a  day 
to  receive  enough  bread  and  water  to  keep  life  in  him. 
His  piteous  groans  gave  the  place  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted.  Marsden  has,  however,  its  tragic  associations  in 
grim  reality.  On  June  2,  1836,  while  Allen  was  excavating 
close  to  the  grotto,  he  discovered,  about  three  feet  below 
the  surface,  the  skeleton  of  a  man  of  large  dimensions. 
The  bones  appeared  to  have  been  interred  with  care,  there 


being  flat  smooth  stones  laid  beneath  the  bead.  A  flattened 
leaden  pistol  bullet  was  found  within  the  ribs,  and  a  frag- 
ment about  three  inches  in  length  of  a  sharp-pointed  steel 
instrument  had  pierced  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  from 
which  it  was  evident  that  death  had  resulted  from 
violence.  During  the  excavations  three  other  skeletons 
were  found  buried  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  within  a  few 
yards'  distance  from  each  other,  while  it  is  stated  that  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  skeletons  were  discovered  Ijing  to- 
gether a  little  beneath  the  soil  in  the  field  on  the  cliff 
above  the  grotto.  These  were,  however,  probably  prehis- 
toric interments. 
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Henry,  278. 

Annand,  Robert  Gumming,  407. 

Anti-Corn  Law  Movement,  170,  479. 

Apothecary,  first,  in  Shields,  102. 

Appelby,  T.  B.,  457,  459;  Mrs.,  457; 
Appilby,  WiUiam,  60. 

Apprentices  object  to  eat  salmon, 
408  n.  ;  runaway,  320. 

Archbold,  Captain,  395  ;  Robert,  178. 

Archer,  Jeremiah,  412. 

Archery  Butts,  56,  127. 

Area  and  geographical  position  of 
South  Shields,  1,  5,  6. 

Arguil,  Matthew,  375. 

Argyle,  Joseph,  378. 

Armstrong,  Rev.  Alex.,  268  ;  John, 
178,  193,  276,  408;  Norah,  214; 
Ralph,  376*;  R.  B.,  Q  C,  339; 
Richard,  163;  William  George 
(Lord),  334*,  390. 

Amott,  George,  353. 

Arshall,  Leonard,  70. 

Art  classes,  first  South  Shields,  477. 

Arthur,  E.,  332. 

Ashbume,  Henry,  Parish  Clerk,  96. 

Ashwood,  Abraham,  103. 

Ashworth,  Rev.  G.  H.,  263. 

Assell,  Thomas,  67. 

Assize  of  Bread  and  Drink,  108  ;  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  56,  67. 

Astley,  Sir  Jacob,  82. 

Athey,  John  Joseph,  469*. 

Atkinson,  Atkensone,  Atkinsone, 
Atkynson,  469 ;  Andrew,  70 ; 
Annes,  67  ;  Catherine,  112  ;  Eliza- 
bath,  75,   127  ;  George,   67,   243  ; 
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James,  G3^,  65,  69 ;  Jane,  Jennet, 
07  ;  Matthew  Hall,  332,  353  ; 
Richard,  65,  67  ;  Robert,  63,  242 ; 
(Alderman  of  Newcastle),  71  ; 
Thomas,  237,453;  William,  xi,  60, 

65,  73,  178,  240,  241,  242  ;  W.  H., 
332  ;  Miss,  456 ;  the  Stokener, 
100. 

Aubone,  Ann,  41 1  ;  Thomas,  293. 
Auk,  Great,  bones  of,  found  at  Mars- 
den,  2. 
Auketin,  William,  54. 
Avery,  George,  332, 
Aynsley,  George,  174. 
Ayre,  George,  434,  437. 

Baal  Hills,  or  liole  Hills,  9,  30. 

Bage,  John,  429. 

Bailiff  of  South  Shields,  55,  58,  63, 

66,  106-108*,  147,  158;  of  Westoe, 
52. 

Baily,  Rev.  Johnson,  254*  ;  Mrs., 
450. 

Bainbridge,  133,  146;  Christoi)her, 
147,  174,  178,  250,  412;  William, 
304. 

Bainbrigg,  Thomas  (Host man),  89. 

Bait,  gathering,  on  Sunday,  240. 

Baker,  Rev.  E.,  281  ;  Rev.  Thomas, 
150,  404*  413  ;   William,  151. 

Baking  at  South  Shields,  opposed  by 
Newcastle,  41,  44,  46  ;  bakers,  57  ; 
prosecuted,  133. 

Ballast,  coins  found  in,  123;  cost  of, 
313;  discharge  of,  109,  291*  292, 
294* ;  at  Shields,  prohibited,  72, 
76.  89  ;  permitted,  93  ;  dues,  291* 
293,  330*  332,  333,  341,  342; 
warrants,  291  ;  water  introduced, 
313. 

BallMt  Hills,  3,  122,  126,  127*,  128, 
iri6,  163*  167,  205*,  213,  215* 
217*,  270  ;  Bents,  366,  466  ;  Fair- 
les's,  466  ;  Hardings,  466  ;  the 
High,  137;  (levelled),  126,  140; 
Lawe,  466;  Salmon's,  206  ;  Station, 
137,  229,  367*  466  ;  Swinburne's, 
462  ;  rare  insects  on,  4  ;  rare  plants 
on,  3. 

Ballast  quays,  shores,  wharves,  91- 
93,  109,291*341;  Jarrow  Slake, 
72,  82,  88,  113,  114*  129;  Sir 
Harry  Vane's,  112;  Sir  Robert 
Heath's,  7r>-77,  81*  ;  South  Shields, 
72,  82,  88,  93,  111,  113,  115, 
122,  181,292,293,358. 

Baltic  fleet,  296,  297;  trade,  291, 
325,  472. 

Bank  failures,  402,  403  ;  frauds,  the 
Tipperary,  403  ;  robbery,  401  ; 
'runs'  on,  401;  South  Shields, 
163*  400-404,  470  ;j. 

Bank  Top,  the.  102,  120,  134,  298. 

Baptists,  97,  99,  100*,  lOl*  178, 
244*  275,  277-281  ;  meeting-house, 
aiK'ient,  lUl,  126. 

Baring  Street  made,  14  ;  Roman  re- 
mains found  in,  18,  20. 

Barilla.     tSif «?  (-hemicals. 

Barium.     Sk  Chemicals. 

Barker  familv,  4ii9  :  .Micia,  r>7  ;  J. 
L..  152,  1S7;  T.  B.  462;  Thomas, 


145,  181,  202,  271,  332,  402*  426; 

Thomas  &  Co.,  303  ;  Richard,  51  ; 

Mr.,  178. 
Barley  Hill,  126. 
Barnes,  George  Walker,  161  ;  Rol>ert, 

174;  William,  242. 
Barnes,  the,  28,  101,   126,  139,  173, 

182  ;  military  (juartered   at,    375  ; 

school,  415*    416-418,    420,     483, 

485. 
Baron   family,   469;    John,    51,   55; 

Mariona,  51,  53. 
Bar  pilots,  348,  349. 
Barracks,  the  Lawe,  1 35,  443. 
Barry,  Sir.  J.  Wolfe,  344,  400. 
Barthew,  Agnes,  51  ;  Robert,  51,  65, 

58*. 
Bartleman,  David,  295,  296. 
Bartrayme,  William,  64. 
Baaire,  Rev,  Dr.  Isaac,  102,  240.  ' 
Bautow,  Rev.  J.,  274. 
Bateman,  George,  238  n. 
Bate}',  Joseph,  xi. 
Bathing,    regulation     of,    216,    221  ; 

record,  453. 
Battle     at     South      Shields,     83-85; 

relics  of,  86. 
Bay nham.  Captain,  R.N.,  425. 
Baytts,  Thomas;  64. 
Beacons,   the,    126,   215,    349,    427  ; 

firing,  106. 
Beattie,  George,  232. 
Beaumont,  Robert,  47. 
Beckingham,    J.    &   Co.,    Newcastle, 

315. 
Bede  quoted,  32,  33.  357. 
Bede  Metal  Extracting  Co.,  480. 
Bedford,    Miss,   presents    a    lifeboat, 

437. 
Bedlington  Coal  Co.,  31 1,  312*  ;   Iron 

Works,  391. 
Beeching,  James,  435*. 
Beer,      allowance     to     shipbuilders, 

323,  324  ;  price  fixed  by  Halmote, 

56  ;  regulations  for  sale,  50,  63, 66  ; 

Brewers    Company   of    Newcastle, 

113. 
Bell    family,    469 ;    Alexander,    65 ; 

Andrew,  73  ;  Barbara,  242  ;  Elinor, 

243;    Errington,  132  n.,  180,   184, 

378,  402  ;  General  Sir  John,  339  ; 

Henry,    131*,    202,    242;     Hester 

(Quakeress),     97 ;     Leonard,     60 ; 
Lionel,  61  ;  M.,  116;  Mary.  243; 

R.  C. ,  453 ;   Richard  Hansell,  258, 

474  ;  Richard,  53,  57  ;  Robert,  109  ; 

Thomas,  63.  242,  370,  433 ;  Thomas 

Brown,    353;     T.     J.,     10,     445; 

William,  62,  53,  58.  147,  148,  253. 
Bella  Booth's  Inn,  135,  279,  280. 
Bellasis  Dole,  453  ;  Sir  William,  78. 

80. 
Belly,  Thomas,  64. 
Belts,  Thomas  Kemp,  353. 
Benedicite,    Robert,    50*,    51,     57  ; 

Thomas,  58, 
Benefit   Clubs,    324  ;    Societies,    451  : 

Shipwrights,  322. 
Benevolent  Society,  449*,  450. 
Benlawe,  59,  60, 
Bennett,  Dr.  Timothy,  265. 
Benning,  Augusta,  and  Henry,  472. 


Bentley,  Adam  and  Barbara,  116,  117, 
118*  126. 

Bents,  147,  193,  214,  217*  381,  447, 
460  ;  BaUaat  Hill,  466  ;  Cottage, 
125;  Farm,  117,  125.  182,  462, 
473*;  Hills,  126  ;  House.  117,  154, 
163,  173.  193,  205,  247,  371  ;  Re- 
creation Ground,  125,  217. 

Bernicia  and  Deira,  boundary  of,  32*. 

Best,  John,  161,  173. 

Betson,  Widow,  63. 

Bevan,  Rev.  l>r.,  281. 

Beverley  family  and  the  theatre, 
456,  466  n.;  R.  B.,  406, 407. 

Bible  Society,  462*  473. 

Bickers,  Chriatopher,  242. 

Bickerstaff,  CapUin,  97,  241. 

Biddick  HaU,  Hartou,  101. 

Biggins,  Thomas,  69. 

Binks,  Thomas,  178,  459 ;  Mr.  117. 

Birch,  Joseph,  161. 

Bird's  HiU,  127. 

Birds,  rare,  4. 

Biscop,  Benedict,  367,  467. 

Bishopwearmouth,  474. 

Black.  James,  476  ;  Rev.  John,  476  ; 
Thomas,  239;  William.  327; 
Lieatenant.  463. 

Blackburn,  Cuthbert.  IIO*  111*; 
Richard.  472;  William,  129,  133, 
249.  256,  443  ;  CapUin.  460. 

Blackett,  Christopher,  76  ;  Francis. 
129  ;  Mr.,  coalowner,  381. 

*  Black-leg '  seamen,  306,  307. 

Black  Middena,  290,  328*  346,  349, 
439*. 

Black's  Foundry,  218,  279,  391. 

Blackstone,  George,  66,  67. 

Blagdon  ,Nehemiab  (water-bailiff  ),293 : 
William,  242. 

Blair,  Blare,  Blayr,  Robert,  107*. 
352*  353,  435,  441;  F.S.A.,  10, 
14,  18-20,  29,  30;  Rev.  S.,  281. 
414. 

Blake,  William,  1 10. 

Blakeston,  Jno.,  243  ;  Rev.  Thomas, 
236. 

Blakey  Mr.  (collector  of  Cuitoms), 
202. 

Blaklock,  Blaycklooke,  Jon.,  107: 
Will.,  237. 

Bleaber,  H.,  468. 

Blenkintopp,  John,  127,  184  ;  Cap- 
Uin, 301. 

Blenkinsopp*s  Farmhouse,  139,  376. 

Blenkowe,  John,  50  ;  William,  60. 

Blues,  Matthew,  392. 

Blyth,  83,  342  ;  harbour,  312  ;  pilot- 
age at,  347  ;  pilots,  460 ;  salt- works 
at,  61,  116. 

Blythman,  Blithman,  102,  107,  131. 
470*  ;  Edward,  73,  75,  470*,  472  ; 
Uwrence,  96,  97,  110,  241,  470*  ; 
William,  116*  237,  241,470*. 

Boardley,  William,  106  ;  Mr.,  242. 

Body-snatohing,  250,  261. 

Bogle  Bo  House,  138. 

Bolam,  WiUiam,  392,  467,  466. 

Boldon,  Bilton,  Bouden,  ancient  ship 
found  at,  2  ;  Biike,  39, 40 ;  ohnrehee, 
106  ;  hilla,  373  ;  battle  of,  83, 64 : 
Flata,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  2  ;  motter 
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of  Palatinate  troops  from,  73  ;  old 
hall  at,  98  ;  Quakers  at,  97,  98  ; 
rock  grave  at,  31. 

Bondsmen  or  neifs,  49,  52,  53,  55,  58, 
59. 

Bone,  John,  435. 

Bonner,  Joseph,  106  ;  Thomas,  jus- 
tice, 238. 

Booth,  John,  160. 

Bordley,  Rev.  S.,  102,  106,  240,  241* 
243,  244. 

Bordwell  Close,  99. 

Borough,  South  Shields,  extension  of, 
194,  210,222  n.,  227-229,  261,  264  ; 
incorporation  of,  180-183,  231,  480  ; 
jubilee  of,  231  ;  coat  of  arms,  185, 
477  ;  motto,  185  ;  parliamentary, 
164-167  ;  proposed  extension  of, 
171*. 

Buttle  House,  the,  360,  361 ;  landing, 
196,  330  ;  quay,  210  ;  works,  139, 
198,  199,  205,285,  362,  366*. 

Bounty  offered  for  Naval  seamen,  133. 

Bourn,  Bourne,  Rev.  Kobert,  Presby- 
terian minister,  244,  265. 

Bover,  Captain,  of  the  Pressgang, 
290*,  290  ». 

Bowes,  G.,  116;  John,  397;  John 
and  partners,  480  ;  Sir  Thomas,  66. 

Bowlby,   Adam,   125  ;   Ann,   389   n.  ; 
John,  476;  Russell,  143,  147,168* 
169*   173*  252,  384,  476. 

Bowles,  Admiral  William,  339. 

Bowling  Clubs,  453. 

Bowmaker,  Boumaker,  68  ;  John,  66, 
67  ;  Richard,  236*  ;  Wedow,  70. 

Bowman,  John,  J 17,  178,230,  232, 
347,  421;  Richard,  161. 

Bowrie,  Thomas,  74. 

Bowron,  Baily  &  Co.,  366. 

James,  370  ;  Thomas,  366. 

Bowyer,  Rev.  R.  G.,  413. 

Boxer,  Colonel,  and  the  rocket  appar- 
tus,  438. 

Boyd,  Dr.  J.  J.,  208. 

Boyle,  Rev.  W.  W.,266. 

Brackenbury,  Charles,  240. 

Brackender,  Rob.,  242. 

Braddyl,  Mr.,  168,  476. 

Bradley,  Rev.  Father,  283. 

Bramhale,  Rev.  William,  236. 

Bmmwell,  T.,  397. 

Brandling,  71  ;  John,  167*  383,  389, 
.392;  Robert  William,  387,  389, 
390;  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  W.,  181, 
373*   381,  388,  390*,  391. 

Brandling  Junction  Railway.  See 
Railways. 

Branfoot,  John,  273*. 

Bran  in,  river,  121. 

Brasher,  Rev.  Samuel,  258. 

Bread,  quality  and  price  of,  regulated, 
133 ;  taster,  161*;  wayers,  weighers, 
108,  109,  110*. 

Brenklaw,  Katerine,  52. 

Brerton,  Sir  William,  description  of 
Shields  salt-works,  78. 

Breweries,  brewers.  South  Shields, 
40,  44,  40,  50,  53*  59,  60*,  65, 
143*  161  ;  the  Deans,  126,  160, 
371;  the  High,  160;  Holborn, 
160;      Marketplace,     160,     428; 


Subscription,  160 ;  Waterloo  Vale, 
160 ;  Wood's,  359 ;  brewing  pro- 
hibited by  Newcastle,  41,  81,  89, 
113. 

Brewhouse,  Lawrence,  111. 

Brewis,  Thomas,  1 27. 

Brewster  family,  158;  Rev.  R.  D., 
127. 

Bridge,  Josiah,  232. 

the  Dean,   HI,   121,    141  ;   the 

Don,  204*,  212*  213, 224  ;  floating, 
across  the  Narrows,  460 ;  the  Mill 
Dam,  111*  113,  121*  ;  Newcastle, 
35,  118,  141,  335,  397,  446  ;  (High 
Level),  340,  390,  392,  393,  394; 
(Swing),  340,  340  w.,  342,  343,  356  ; 
North  and  South  Shields  (proposed 
High  Level),  226,  397*;  (Suspen- 
sion), 141,142,  143;  (Transporter), 
226*;  Templetown,  141. 

Briggs,  Henry,  181,  183*  190,  332, 
366,  408  n. 

Brigbam  and  Cowen,  Messrs.^  327. 

Bright,  John,  at  South  Shields,  170, 
479. 

Brinkbum,  126*;   Dene,  216*. 

Bristol  Brethren,  279,  283. 

British  Electric  Traction  Company, 
223,  225*. 

British  occupation  of  South  Shields, 
4,  5,  8,  9,  10. 

British  Schools ;  Union,  414,  415,  418, 
419  ;  Tyne  Dock,  417*,  418. 

Broad,  Christopher,  293. 

Brockbanks,  William,  417  ;  Mrs., 
418. 

Brockie,  William,  4,  6*,  8,  139,  181, 
277,  357,  445. 

Brockley  Whins,  389,391*  393,  396* 
397,  405* ;  railway  accidents,  389, 
399. 

Broderick,  470;  Lockwood,  129,  133, 
411,443. 

Broderick's  Dock,  320. 

Brodie  and  Maxwell,  Messrs.,  327. 

Brompton,  469 ;  John,  64,  65  ;  Wil- 
liam, 64,  65  ;  Wedow,  70*. 

Bronze  weapons  and  relics,  10,  25,  27, 
31. 

Brooke,  Broke,  Sir  Richard,  77,  78, 
79,  80. 

Brooks,  Rev.  John,  280;  W.  A. 
(river  engineer),  330, 331,335, 335  n., 
336,  337,  340,  340  n. 

Broughton,  John,  14*,  28,  54,  199, 
210,  232,  261. 

Brounnying,  John,  69*. 

Browell,  E.  J.  J.,  1. 

Brown,  Browne,  C,  131  ;  Edward, 
459;  George,  414;  Rev.  George, 
278*  ;  James,  402  ;  John,  60,  401, 
443  ;  Rev.  John  Thomas,  260 ; 
Launcelott,  73  ;  Robert,  57  ;  Cap- 
tain Samuel,  R.N.,  141, 142;  Thomas, 
63,  242,  443;  William,  132;  Mr., 
242  ;  Rev.  Mr.,  486. 

Bruce,  Dr.,  quoted,  8.  12,  16,  23,  28- 
3 1 ;  William,  1 0 1 , 1 25 ;  Rev.  WUliam, 
268*  415. 

Brunei  Isambard  Kingdom,  339,  390. 

Brunton  Field,  127. 

John,  410  ;  Thomas,  73. 


Buckland,  Frank  (Fishery  inspector), 
409;  Henry,  443;  J.  N.,  459* ; 
J.  R.,  170. 

Buddie,  Mr.,  387. 

Buglass,  James  (Police  Superinten- 
dent), 151, 155,  184,  186,  187,  189; 
Sergeant-Major,  463. 

Bullbaiting,  bullring,  109,  110,  156. 

Bullock's  Spouts,  391. 

Bullok,  Henry,  51. 

Bulmer  family,  60  ?t.  ;  Edward,  77  ; 
Joseph,  129,  133,  134,  230,  301, 
303,  412,  443,  458,  460,  464*  ;  Sir 
William,  Knight,  62. 

Bunce,  George,  440. 

Burdett,  Richard,  131,  242. 

Burdo,  Isabella,  103. 

Burden,  Burden,  Birden,  Byrden,  102, 
139,  298,  469,  470,  471  ;  Adam,  50, 
56,  57,  58*;  Elizabeth,  470*  ;  John, 
116,  122*  470  n.  ;  Nicholas,  242, 
255,  292,  470,  470  w.  ;  Richard,  50, 
57  ;  Rowland,  140,  430  ;  Thomas, 
97,  99,  112,  113,  470,  470  n.  ;  Wil- 
liam, 50. 

Burgages,  129. 

Burgess,  Samuel  Edwin,  232. 

Burial  Barrows,  British,  9*. 

Board,  193,  194,  481. 

Burial-grounds,  Baptist,  101,  126; 
Friends',  98  ;  Presbyterian,  98  ; 
Quigs',  102  ;   burial  scandal,  188. 

Burn,  Burne,  Jacob,  435  ;  John,  435*; 
Lancelot,  433,  435  ;  Richard,  70. 

Burrow  Meadow,  the,  32. 

Burton,  Rev.  Dr.  George  Crompton, 
283  ;  Robert,  105. 

Butcher,  Rev.  Edmund  Lyd,  256* 

Butchers,  early,  57  ;  regulations  for, 
109,  110. 

Butts,  the,  127. 

Bye-laws,  Corporation,  185,  210,  222  ; 
Court  Leet,  107-109;  Halmote 
Court,  55,  56  ;  South  Pier,  219. 

Byng,  Henry,  57. 

*  Cadgers'  employed  in  salt  trade,  68. 
Caer  Urfa,  Cacrurfe,  Caire  Urfe,  Caer- 

wr-Ffair,  Caer-ur-far,  British  name 

of  South  Shields,  8,  50 ;  birthplace 

of  King  Oswin,  32*. 
Caile,  Richard,  394. 
Caldwell,  Coldwell,  56,  126,  141,  154, 

155,  189,  191,  196,  224,  228,  263, 

361  ;  Batts,  73,  126  ;  Meadowe,  56 ; 

Springs,  153. 
Calver,  Lieutenant,   332,   336;    Cap- 
tain, 338. 
Campl>ell,   Peter,    187*,    188;    Rose, 

drowne<l,  442. 
Cappe,  Elena,  51. 

Carboy,  Rev.  James  John,  283,  421. 
Cardwell,  Rev.  Thomas,  279. 
Carham  estate  and  tithes,  265  ;  vicar 

of,  245. 
Carlen  family,  470,  473 ;  Ann,  477  ; 

Edward,    477;    John,    249,    473. 

473  w.,  474  n.  ;    Captain  N.,   308  ; 

Mr.,  .301  ;  Messrs.,  307. 
CarletoD,  Dean  Guy,  100;  John,  57. 
Carlile,   Carlyle,    Ann,    242;    John, 

242 ;  Robert,  239. 
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Carlisle,  Earl  of,  105,  106*,  395. 
Carnaby,  John,  J  93,  408  n. 
Carr,  Car,  Care,  Karre,  63,  469  ;  Rev. 
Arthur,  475 ;   Cuthbert,  97  ;   237, 
469 n. ;  Eleanor, 98*  Elizabeth, 111; 
Eva    Augusta,   475;    George,   97, 
98*;  Rev.,  237;  Humphrey,  63*; 
James,  112;  Rev.,   152,  174,   193, 
251*,  -252,  255*    257,  258,   378* 
475  ;  John,  63*    64,  65,  70,  242  ; 
Leonard,  79  ;  Ralph,  400  ;  Richard, 
106,  237,  241,  242,  469*;  Robert, 
65,240;  William,  110,  111*    173, 
184,414;  Ra.,  &  Co.,  361*. 

Carstanflat,  59,  60. 

Carte's  rocket  apparatus,  438,  439. 

Carter,  469;  Adam,  53,  55,  57; 
Richard,  236*. 

Cassidy,  Mrs.,  135  ». 

Casson,  Hodgson,  414. 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  283. 

Church,  175,  282  ;  schools,  416- 

418. 

Cattle  plague,  229. 

Cawdell  family  and  the  theatre,  456. 

Cawthra,  J.  H.,  231. 

Cay,  Grace,  99*  ;  John,  99* ;  Mat- 
thew,  202,  353,  441  ;  Robert,  99  ; 
William,  435,  441*. 

Cemeteries,  119,  186,  191,  192,  193* 
194*,   214,    216,    228,    487;    the 
Roman,  21. 

Central  Hall,  212,  415,  424,  461,  481. 

Chain  and  anchor  smiths,  322 ;  test- 
ing, 328. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Newcastle, 
200,  406,  481 ;  South  Shields,  204, 
405,  406,  407,  482. 

Chamberlain,  Rev.  Robert,  281*. 

Chambers,  Chamer,  Chaumers  family, 
469  ;  Edmoud,  70  ;  John,  148,  328, 
461;  Oswald,  110;  Robert,  65, 
70 ;  Thomas,  67  ;  High  Constable, 
73  ;  William,  70  ;  Widow,  64. 

Chance  &  Hartley,  Messrs ,  363,  364. 

Chandler,  Chanler,  Ann,  98,  103; 
Thomas,  97,  98,  103. 

Chapel  Close  style,  HI  ;  field,  101  ; 
House,  54. 

Chapman,  470;  Edward,  401*, 
Frederick,  383  ;  Joan,  110;  Rev. 
John  Henry,  xi,  283  ;  Henry,  70  ; 
William,  79,  142,  148,  401,  402*, 
438 ;  Captain  (commands  South 
Shields  garrison),  83 ;  (impress 
officer),  297  ;  Mr.,  96. 

Chapter  Row  Chapel,  137,  268,  271* 
272*  449,  467. 

Charities,  South  Shields,  453,  455. 

Charity  School,  136,  139,255,411*, 
412,  413,  416,  444*  455,  464* 
465,  475.  488. 

Chartism,  150,  169*    170*. 

Chavtor,  Huttuu,  314  ;  Sir  William, 
402. 

Chemical  manufacture,  trade,  works, 
114,  1.16,  147,  152,  176,  181,  .V)8, 
359,  361,  366,  367*,  369;  Kast 
Jarrow,  277  «.,  370,  417;  Friars' 
Goose,  369;  Jarrow,  151,  407; 
vitriol  factory,  137,  367. 

Chester,    Rpv.    Thomas   Henry,  252, 


253*     254,   262,    263,    417,   421  ; 
Mrs.,  253. 

Chilton,  Chilten,  John,  105, 106,  110, 
237;  Mary,  243*;  Robert,  'register,' 
237*;  Thomas,  97*   131,  242. 

Ciiimneys,  tax  on,  53,  54. 

Chipchase,  Rev.  Mr.,  280. 

Chiry,  Richard,  57. 

Cholera,  151,  152*  153,  156,  177, 
193*  206,  207, 278,479  ;  hospitals. 
200*. 

Choral  Societies,  452,  485. 

Christians'  Meeting- House,  283. 

Christie,  Margaret,  442;  Rev.  W., 
281. 

Church  Close,  the,  110;  style,  473  ; 
Missionary  Society,  452;  rate?, 
132,  249,  250,  252*;  Sunday- 
school  Society,  285. 

Churches,  of  Eui^land,  234-264  ;  Pres- 
byterian, 264-270 ;  Methodist,  270- 
277  ;  Baptist,  277-280 ;  Congrega- 
tional, 280,  281 ;  Roman  Catholic, 
282,  283. 

Churchwardens,  chapel  ward  ens,  96, 
107,  112,  130-134*  147,  15.3,  236, 
240*  243*  246*  247,  249*-265, 
258,  453*  464,  473. 

Civil  War,  the,  locally,  82,  83,  84, 
85  ;  efifects  of  on  Shields,  94,  95, 
358. 

Civilian  Rifle  Club,  463. 

Clark,  Clarke,  Alex.,  242;  George 
(of  York),  239  ;  G.  N.,  447  ;  John, 
242;  Sarah,  473;  Thomas,  129, 
242 ;  William,  438. 

Clavering,  Sir  James,  106 ;  Job,  237, 
238* 

Claxton,  Joseph,  shot,  311;  Sir 
W^illiam,  44. 

Clay,  John,   160,   180*    181*     183* 
184,  185,  187*,  202,  232,  303,  312, 
332,   346*    378,   403,   491;    Mr, 
127. 

Clayton,  John,  Town  Clerk  of  New- 
castle, 150,  334,  388. 

Cleadon  Hill,  2,  3,  140 ;  Scots  army 
on,  83 ;  Links,  453  ;  Meadows,  183  ; 
pumping  station,  191*,  219*. 

Clegg,  Dorothy,  110. 

Clemence,  Thos.  Maddison,  borough 
surveyor,  201,  204,  232,  457. 

Clere,  Richard,  51. 

Clerk,  Thomas,  63. 

Cleugh,  George,  353  ;  George  M., 
433  ;  Robert,  202.  332. 

Clibborne,  W^idow,  70. 

CliflFe,  Thomas,  320. 

Clifford's  Fort,  82,  296,  296  h.,  346. 

Clifton,  Bishop  of.  283. 

Clinch,  Almott,  77. 

Coaches,  mail,  140,  141  ;  robbery  of, 
401. 

Coal,  coal  trade,  56,  68,  87,  113,  115, 
287*,  288,  291,  294,  297*  311; 
collieries,  116,  135,  370-.383,  390, 
.397  ;  Bents,  381  ;  Harton,  229,  381*. 
.382;  Hilda,  117,  121, 126,  138,  156,* 
181.  189,  205,  211,  275*  361,  366. 
367,  370,  373-378,  381,  391,466, 
480  ;  (exi)lo8ion  at),  275,  377-380, 
480  ;  Templetown,   166,  274,  320, 


371,  372*,  373,  374 ;  coal  dues,  332, 
333,  342;  coal  fitters,  294,  295; 
South  Shields  Committee  on  explo- 
sions in  coal-mines,  378-380,  480; 
coal-miners'  strikes,  176,  372*,  374, 
376, 380,  381 ;  union,  169, 374,  38U  ; 
coalowners,  116,  294,  346;  coal 
prices,  78,  289,  294,  296;  Coal 
Turn  Act,  294,  295,  313,  316*. 

Coal  Potts,  the,  126. 

Coale,  Mr.,  242. 

Coaler,  Rob..  242. 

Coasting  Board,  South  Shields,  305, 
306*. 

Coates,  Captain  6.  C,  366. 

Coats  worth,  Cotesworth,  Caleb,  102  ; 
Charles,  97,  102,  103;  Cnthbert. 
99-101;  Edward,  102;  Eliza- 
beth, 102, 103  ;  John,  102  ;  Maria, 
103 ;  Michael,  96,  97*  99*,  100, 
102*  103,  110,  242;  William, 
102. 

Cobblers'  Hill,  127. 

Coble  Dene,  2, 425  ;  Dock  {see  Docks) : 
Coble  Landing,  71,  118,  211,  298* 
436*  437. 

Cobles,  coblemen,  40,  46,  6^,  67*, 
294,  296.  348,  361,  426. 

Cochrane,  Rev.  J.,  265. 

Cock,  John,  443. 

CockerUl,  Charles,  129,  146,  153, 443  ; 
John,  63,  66  ;  Messrs.,  134. 

Cockpit,  the.  271. 

Cockshott,  Rev.  G.,  260* 

Coins,  ancient,  found,  12,  14,  23,  29 ; 
47,  71  ;  in  ballast,  123. 

Cokyn,  Richard,  51,  57. 

Cole,  Jac,  of  Newcastle,  82 ;  Sir 
Michael,  101;  Nicholas,  75;  Thomas, 
75  ;  Mr.,  Harton,  127. 

Collin,  Colyn  family,  469  ;  Barnabas, 
174;  Dionysia,  52;  John,  52; 
Thomas,  52*. 

Coltheard,  Rowland,  74. 

Colyer,  Thomas,  241. 

Coming,  Eliza,  103 ;  Thomas,  103. 

Coney- warren,  Conny  Warrant,  56, 60, 
69. 

Congregational  Church,  220,  268, 280, 
281,  414. 

Coningham,  Conyngham,  Alan,  63, 65; 
Thomas,  63,  65  ;  Robert,  63. 

Connon,  John,  editor,  407. 

ConsUble  of  Shields,  55,  108*,  109 : 
and  watch,  abasing  the,  74  ;  Chief, 
189*;  Head,  149;  High,  73,  184. 

Constables  and  watchmen,  110*,  132. 
132  n..  147,  149*  150,  161,  186. 
188, 260*,  294 ;  Special,  132,  132  n.. 
150,  188,  298. 

Constaple.  MychaeU,  gent.,  70. 

Conyers,  Nicholas,  113. 

Conynger,  Conyngher,  C,  56,  57. 

Coode,  Sir  John,  346. 

Son,  k  Matthews,  Messrs.,  345. 

Cook,  Cooke,  469 ;  Fred,  457 ;  Geoigc — 
69,  73;  Josna,  103;  Richard,  71 
75;    Roger,    243;    Thomas,    9' 
107, 1 1 1, 242  ;  Captain,  apprentic 
ship    of,    308;    &    Sons,   Mi 
366. 

Cook's  Quay,  141,  210. 
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Cookson  family,  358  w.,  400;  Isaac, 

116*    122,  129,  136,  201,  227,  292, 

358*    358  w.,  359,  360,  363*  366, 

412;  John,  116,  124,   126,  358  n  , 

361* ;  Junior,  363  ;  Joseph,  244  w., 

358  71. 
Cookson     &    Company,     151,    166*, 

157,  158,  205,  361363,  367,  368* 

465;   &  Cuthbert,    198,   199,   362, 

363,  366,  367,  484  ;  &  Deer,  116*, 

361. 
Cookson'a    Glassworks,     137,     358* 

359*    360;  Quay,   113,   122,   137, 

144,  195,211*  359. 
Cooper,  Coupper,  George,  416  ;  Isaac, 

242;     Jane,     103;     Joshua.    110; 

Lancelot,  97 ;    Samuel,    103,  332  ; 

Widow,  242. 
Coote,  Arthur,  281. 
Coppinger,  Henry,  241. 
Corbrig,  Hugh,  48. 
Corder,  F.,  193. 
Cornelius,  John,  358. 
Corporation,  South  Shields,  181-233, 

257*,  334,  337,  353,  381,  421  n.; 

Regalia,    231  ;     Quay,     160,    196, 

199*   210,211,221. 
Corrody,  49. 
Corstorphine,  Robert,  156,  368;  Town, 

derivation  of  name,  156. 
Cotom,  Peter,  57. 
Cottew,  Stephen,  441,  461. 
Coulson,   Rev.  John,   257*,    259;    J. 

W.,  178  ;  J.  and  W.,  97  ;  Thomas, 

151,459*;  Mr.,  118*. 
Coulston,  Rev.  William,  245*   246*. 
Counsellor,  William,  250,  251. 
County  Court,  161,  218. 
Court  Leet,   100,  110,  HI,  112,  128, 

133,   148,   161*,  194;  bye-laws  of, 

107,  108,  109. 

Otes,  69,  70. 

Cow  Night  Fold,  117*.  118,  126. 

Cowan,  Bernard,  194. 

Coward,  Rev.  William,  255*   263. 

Cowart,  George,  96. 

Cowen,   John,    251*;    (Sir)    Joseph, 

334*,  337,  343,  340 ;  Joseph,  junr., 

171*. 
Cowle,  Captain,  257. 
Coxen,  Thomas,  332. 
Cracknell,  Rev.  J.  E.,  280. 
Oaster,  321  ;  James,  132  ji.,  249. 
Crawford,  Crawfurth,  Jack,  of  Cani- 

perdown,    309 ;    Robert,    63,    65  ; 

William,  63,  65. 
Crawley  &  Company,  148. 
Crawshay,    Edmund,    197  ;    George, 

197. 
Crease,  Dr.,  450. 
Crease  well,  Robert,  63. 
Cricket  Club,  South  Shields,  453,  483  ; 

Field,  126. 
Crisp,  Joseph,  441. 
Crofton,  Ann  Stote,  471  ;  Mr.,  116. 
Crook,  Rev.   Robert,  278;    William, 

456;  Mr.,  113*. 
Crookbain,    Crookbine,    Rev.    Henry, 

246. 
Crosby,    Dorithy,     242;     Elizabeth, 

103;  Solomon,  103,  112. 
Crossley,  Isabel,  243. 


Crowley,  Sir  Ambrose,  290. 
Cruikshank,  George,  at  Westoe,  480. 
Cuke,  WUliam,  234,  235. 
CuUen,  John,  xi. 

Cullercoats  fishermen  oppose  trawl- 
ing,  408;   pilots,  352*    364,  357, 

460. 
Cumin,  Camming,   Alice,    101,   102 ; 

John,  116;  Robert,  129. 
Curie,  WUliam,  63. 
Curry,  T.,  282. 
Customs,    Custom-House,    170,    199, 

200*,  201*  202*;  Newcastle.  296  ; 

Port,  199.  284,481;  Custom-House 

Quay,  199,  293. 
Custson,  John,  48. 
Cuthbert,469;  Anthony,  69;  William, 

64,  65,  146,  160,  363;  &  Co.,  121, 

361. 
Cutter,  John,  110. 
Cycling  Club,  South  Shields,  453. 

Daell,  Thomas,  242. 

Daglease,  Dagleshe,  Daglese,  469 ; 
Elizabeth,  110,  238;  John,  238*; 
Will.,  238. 

Dagnia,  361*  361  n.  ;  James,  360, 
361  ;  John,  243*  359*  360  : 
Onesiphorus,  359*  ;  Sarah,  361. 

Dakyns,  G.  D.,  426. 

Dale,  Brodric.  404 ;  C.  Metcalf,  404  ; 
Edward,  133;  Jane,  474;  John, 
332  ;  John  Brodric,  172,  201,  202, 
232,  309,  328,  347*,  403*  404, 
406,  448  ;  Mrs.,  465  ;  John  Henry. 
404  ;  Peter,  309,  332  ;  T.  T.,  117  ; 
Miller  &  Co.,  404;  Young  &  Co., 
404. 

Dallinell,  Dallevel,  Justice,  238*. 

Dalton,  Robert,  Rev.,  234. 

Dalziel,  W.,  459;  Dr.,  207, 

Danby,  Loftus,  pilot  ruler,  349. 

Danes,  invasion  of,  6,  16,  34,  35,  36, 
234. 

Darley,  John,  242. 

Darmone,  John,  66. 

Davenport,  Rev.  George,  104. 

Davidson,  Elizabeth,  411;  Robert, 
424  ;  William,  459*. 

Davie,  Will.,  242. 

Davis,  E.  D.,  459;  A.,  459;  Rev. 
Mr.,  284  ;  Rev.  W.  A.,  280. 

Davison,  Dauison,  Elizabeth  (Ana- 
baptist), 97;  George,  110;  John, 
304;  Sir  Thomas,  100*;  W.  J., 
461. 

Dawson,  146;  Dorothy,  97;  Robert, 
173,  181,  183;  R.,  258;  R.  B., 
461,  463  ;  Rev.  Mr.,  278. 

Daye,  Thomas,  65*. 

Dean  Bum,  the,  121,  141,  154,  155, 
189;  House,  485;  Lane,  origin  of 
name,  73  ;  Street  built,  124. 

Deans,  Denes,  or  Denys,  the,  69,  73, 
125,  126*  182,  273  ;  brewery,  160  ; 
coal  seams  in,  56,  154,  370,  370  n., 
371*  ;  hospital,  208,  209*  ;  quarry, 
17  ;  reservoir,  155,  190. 

Deeps,  the  126. 

Deer,  Dear,  Evan,  361*;  Mr.,  116* 

Defoe,  Daniel,  on  Shields  salt-works, 
116,  116. 


Deira  and  Bemicia,  boandary  of,  32*. 

Delavel  Sir  Ralph,  105. 

Denham,  Dr.,  206*;  George,  184; 
IsabelU  &  Co.,  321. 

Dennand,  Denenande,  Dennant,  Chris- 
topher, 70,  236;  Robert,  65; 
William,  62. 

Dennett,  John,  and  the  rocket  ap- 
paratus, 438*. 

Dennis,  Rev.  Samuel,  123*,  124* 
245*  411. 

Dent,  Thomas,  97, 

Dents  Hole,  330. 

Deodands,  44,  46,  399. 

Depressions  in  trade,  132  n.,  140, 
176*  215,  298,  299. 

Dialectical  Society,  the,  444. 

Dickinson,  Joseph  Thompson,  178; 
Thomas  (Sunderland),  170;  William 
Henry,  178. 

Dinning  family;  470  7i, 

Dinwiddle,  Rev.  William,  266. 

Diotson,  Adam,  52,  63*,  57,  58* 

Dispensary,  South  Shields  and  Westoe, 
447,  448. 

Dissenters,  252  {see  also  Noncon- 
formists) ;  marriage,  first,  269. 

Dixon,  Dickson,  Ann,  442 ;  Charles, 
307*;  Jasper,  412;  Matthew,  242; 
Patrick,  242;  Ralph,  242;  Rev. 
Thomas,  257*  378  ;  William,  243  ; 
Major,  130. 

Dobinson,  T.  S.,  332. 

Dobsflat  or  Dowflat,  69*. 

Dobson,  John,  239,  401  ;  Thomas, 
423 ;  Mr.,  282. 

Dock  en  Field,  126,  127. 

Dockery,  Mrs.,  242. 

Docks,  dry,  and  graving  :  165,  181, 
302,  320,  321*  326.  327  ;  Barker's, 
271,  273;  Edward's,  408,  475, 
Laing's,  384,  487  ;  Metcalf's,  391  ; 
Smith's,  218  ;  the  High,  330;  the 
Middle,  186,  196;  the  Mill  Dam, 
198;  Young's,  160. 

Docks,  wet :  Albert  Edward  (Coble 
Dene),  2,  343*,  345*  346,  406, 
466,  482  ;  Low  Lights  (proposed), 
341,  343,  346;  Mill  Dam  (pro- 
I)08ed),  388,  389  ;  Northumberland 
(Hayhole),  331,  336*  343,  345, 
354  ;  Trow  Rocks  (proposed),  397  ; 
Tyne,  1,  3,  76,  125,  139,  354,  370, 
377  n.,  394*  395*,  400,  485. 

Dod,  Paul,  76. 

Dodds,  Robert  Askew,  368. 

Doggeson,  Dogeson,  John,  52,  58*. 

Don,  the  river,  1,  2,  28,  191,  224, 
261,  400;  Donemouth,  34,  36. 

Donald,  John,  178,  231*  232;  Mrs. 
J.,  231. 

Donkin,  James,  332;  John,  435, 
Robert,  436  ;  Stable  &  Armstrong, 
390. 

Dortwick,  Durtwick,  Sand,  the,  144, 

293*  339. 
Doubleday,    Dubbleday,    John,    97  ; 
Ro.  (Jarrow),  106 ;  Thomas,  367.* 
Douglas,    David,    97 ;    Rev.    David, 

100,  278*. 
Downey,  Daniel,  476* ;  James,  443, 
476  ;  William,  476*. 
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Dowsay,  Maria,  103. 

Dowion,  Samuel,  265. 

Drake,  Percival,  199  ;  Thomas,  443. 

Drummond,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Perth, 
122. 

Dryden,  John.  202,  332,  403. 

Dacking-stool,  the,  55,  56. 

Dael,  political,  168,476. 

Duke,  (ieorge,  80;  John,  77. 

Duncan,  Rev.  John,  407. 

Dundas,  Lord,  470  n. 

Dunn,  Elizabeth,  103 ;  George,  73; 
Alderman  (J.  T.  (Newcastle),  334, 
346  ;  Sergeant- Major,  463. 

Durell,  D.,  413. 

Durham,  Archdeacon  of,  39  ;  bisho])- 
ric  ;  Palatinate  powers,  36,  42,  62  ; 
ports  and  havens  in,  66  ;  rights  of 
navigation  on  the  Tyne,  38*  39,  42, 
43,  45 ;  trained  bands,  73,  82,  83, 
100,  105;  Bishops  of,  42,  66,  82, 
112,  118,  139,  140,  158,  247,  255*, 

263,  372,  409,  422  ;  Baring,  266, 
259 ;  Barnes,  236  ;  Barrington, 
248,  413,  414;  Booth,  49;  Bury, 
42,  43 ;  Carilef,  37  ;  Cosin,  100, 
102,  r05,  289;  Crewe's  trustees, 
255  ;  Flambard,  38*  ;  Fordham,  44; 
Gibson,  28  ;  Hatfield,  43  ;  Howsou, 
237;  Kirkham,  40;  Langley,  44, 
47*;      Lightfoot,     267,     260-262, 

264,  285;  Moule,  261;  Neil,  73, 
473  ;  Poore,  40  ;  Pudsey,  28,  40 ; 
(confiscates  Westoe),  39  ;  Skirlaw, 
44;  Stitchell,  28;  Trevor,  124, 
162  ;  Van  Mildert,  166  ;  (burned 
in  effigy),  167;  Walcher  endows 
Jarrow,  37* ;  Westcott,  260,  434  : 
Wolsey.  62  ;  Cathedral,  43,  66,  69, 
236  ;  Convent,  Prior,  and,  5,  37, 
39,  47-66,  234,  234  n.,  235*  370  ; 
contest  with  Newcastle,  38*,  39, 
40*  41,  43,  45,  46;  Dean  and 
Chapter  of,  5,  66,  69,  97,  105,  106. 
112*  114*  116,  122,  124*  128* 
140,  146,  149,  156,  157*.  161,  165, 
193,  205,  215*  216,  236,  240,  244, 
248,  251,  255,  256*  257*,  258* 
259,  263,  297,  320,  349.  372,  373, 
.387,  394,  412-414,  416,  417* 
448;  Ferry  rights  of,  118*,  119, 
143,  198;  Dean  of,  253,  255,260, 
413,  421  ;  Earl  of,  315,  448,  449  ; 
484;  Postmaster  of,  115;  Sheriff 
of,  82,  106,  112,  113;  University, 
157,  285.  380,  414. 

Durham  Hall,  the,  279,  283. 
Durray,  Richard,  51. 

Ea(;le,  William,  180. 

Karth,  weight  of  the,  383. 

Karthenware,  manufacture  of,  4(^8. 

Kasthope,  Sir  John,  314. 

Kast  Jarrow,  181,  182,  191,  195,  204, 
212,  224,  261,  272*  370  ;  chemical 
works,  277  n.,  417;  forge,  327: 
rolling  mills,  327;  schools,  417, 
418. 

East  Pannes,  110,  112,  132. 

Kbbatts,  William,  82. 

Kbbeyere,  Ebyare,  fishery,  38,  4S,  49, 
60,  64. 


Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  14,  28, 
125,  127, 158,  159*,  177, 194,  205* 
206,  210,  215*,  216*  256,  258, 
259,  260*  262,  264,  409,  410,  418, 
479. 

Kddowes,  James,  402  ;  William  King, 
251,  378;  Dr.,  376. 

Eddy,  Richard,  killed,  400. 

hiden,  Henry,  470  n. ;  Henry,  Justice, 
238,  238  w.  ;  Jane,  470  n.  ;  John, 
173,  30.3,  402*;    Mary,   116,   118, 

470  w.,  472;  Robert,  D.D.,  116; 
Robert,  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  116; 
Mr.,  242. 

Edwards,  Harry  Smith,  347*  ;  H.  S. 
&  Sons,  275,  326;  James,  303, 
402  ;  Robert,  239. 

Eight  hours  day,  early,  374. 

Ekless,  Robert,  181,  184. 

Eldon,  Earl  of,  199,  200. 

Elections,  first  municipal,  183;  parlia- 
mentary, 106,  162,  165-173,  214, 
476,  478,  481. 

Electric  Railway,  North  and  South 
Shields,  225,  227. 

Electricity  Works,  Corporation,  221, 
229,  230*   231* 

Elliott,  Arthur,  183*;  Sir  George, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  256,  257,  397  ;  J.  P., 
181,  184,  445;  Robinson,  185* 
476,  477* ;  William,  232,  246. 

Ellison,  EUyson,  Benjamin  (New- 
castle), 93;  Robert,  65,  115;  Rev. 
Thomas,  236. 

Ellrington,  John  (Blanchland),  100*. 

Eltringham,  Miss  E.  J.,  214  ;  J.  T., 
214,  2.32,  257,  347*,  437*,  466* ; 
J.  T.  &  Co.,  326*  327,  366. 

Eltringham 's  Works,  205. 

Engineering,  marine,  324-326. 

Engine- works,  211. 

Erlls,  earnest- money,  68. 

Errington,  George,  282 ;  John,  348  ; 
William,  416  ;  pilot  ruler,  349. 

Euotson  (Hewitson),  469;  Catarina, 
51  ;  John,  51,  57. 

liure,  William,  Lord,  66,  236;  Sir 
William,  Knight,  62. 

Evans,  Rev.  David,  260*;  Sir  John, 
9,  10  ;  Rev.  Lewis  David,  262*. 

Everett,  Rev.  James,  276*. 

Ewan,  Jesse,  410*. 

Ewbank,  J.  W.,  484;  Tho.,  95. 

Fairlrs  family,  127,  223,  470*  471, 
474;    Edward,  116  258  n.,  470* 

471  ;  John,  127,  474;  Nicholas,  12, 
86,  116,  120,  122,  124,  126,  127, 
129,  133,  137,  138,  148  «.,  149, 
164*  248,  249,  250*  277*  298. 
377  n.,  404,  412,  427,  428,  429* 
431,  432,  433,  443,  464*  470* 
471,  471  n.,  472;  failure  of,  413; 
murder  of,  121,  375,  376  ;  William, 
134,  443;  Mr.,  129. 

Fairs.     See  Markets. 

Fairy  kettle,  the,  489. 

Farm  stock,  ancient  prices  of,  59,  60, 

64,  67. 
Farmholds  for  rating  pur|)08e8,  129*, 

240. 
Farrer,  Rev.  H.  W. ,  284,  285. 


Farrow,  George,  432,  435*. 
Farthing  Lake,  Farding  Slade,  4, 492. 
Faulkener,  Samuel,  456*. 
Fawcet,  Rev.  Thomas,  244. 
Fawcett,   J.,    453,  459;    fiey.  John, 

243;  *  Lawyer,*  349. 
Fawell,  Jolrn,  492. 
Fearon,  Mary,  98,  473  ;  Marth*,  98; 

Thomas,  98*. 
Fell,  Daniel,  pirate,  295,  H.  B.,  461  ; 

Isaac,  408;  R.,  151,433. 
Fenian  scare,  the,  188. 
Fen  wick,  Catherine,  474  ;  Christopher 

of  Shields  Mill,  65  ;  Cuthbert,  68, 

71  ;  Dorothea,  103;  Francis,  474; 

George,  103  ;  H.,  M.P.,  459  ;  John, 

321;  Joseph,  416;  Richard,  321; 

WiUiam  (of  Shele  Milne),  68*  Dr., 

332. 
Ferries,  the  Shields,  66,  71*,   109*, 

110,  118,  119,  141,  143,  144,  145* 

208*,  211,  220,  226,  284;   trans- 

ferred  to  Tyne  Commisaioners,  197*, 

198*;   Ferry   landings,    71*,   135, 

144,  214,  226,  227,  284,  412. 
Ferry,  Margery,  103. 
Fetch,  Ernest  E.,  231*. 
Fever  epidemics,  131,  152*. 
FfaeU,  Mr.,  242. 
Fflicke,  Will,  242. 
Ffiicker,  Mr.,  242. 
Field  Close,  127*. 
House,    120,    127,    164,    205* 

205  n.,  223,  375,   428.  429,   471, 

473. 
Finn,  Hugh,  188. 
Finney,  Rev.  Dr.,  470  «., 
Fire  Brigade,  151,  189,  218. 
Fish,  fisheries.  Shields,  8,  38*-49, 56* 

6164,  66,  67,  71,   108,  112,  115, 

128,  235,  240,  408,  409,  410,  438 ; 

fish    dock,    quay,  210,   211,   409; 

market,  156,  199. 
Fishergate,  121. 

Fitzroy,  Captain  Robert,  R.N.,  339. 
Flagg,  Ambrose  Thomas,  423. 
Flax  grown  in  South  Shields,  56. 
Fleshewer,  Alexander,  57  ;   Juliana, 

67. 
Fletcher,  Sir  George,  106. 
Flora,  rare,  4. 

Florrington,  J.,  tragedian,  456. 
Folansbie,  William,  65. 
Football  prohibited,  66  ;  Clubs,  453*. 
Foote,  CapUin  Peter,  289. 
Ford  across  Mill  Dam,  138,   138  s.; 

Roman,  at  Sunderland,  29. 
Fordyce,  Mr.,  361. 
Forest,  WUliam,  183,  416,  460. 
Forestalling  the  market,  91,  110. 
Forrest,  Richard,  467  ;  Thomas,  12a. 

433*  461. 
Forster,  T.  E.,  343  ;  J.  A.,  375. 
Forsyth,   Ann,    321  ;    Thomas,  173, 

181,  183,  187,   190,  249,  443;  * 

Co.,  321. 
Fort,  South  Shields,  82-86,  135,  237. 
Forth,  Robert,  332. 
Foster,   Birket,   R.A.,   203;   JaBC% 

243 ;  John,  64. 
Foumerts,  Fonlmarts  (polecats),  ISS. 
Fowler,  T.,  303 ;  Rev.  Dr.,  486. 
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Fowler's,  Fewler'a,  Close,  116,  117* 
118,  129,255,  413. 

Fownea  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  327. 

Fox,  George  Townsend,  134,  404,  412, 
413,  444,  460,  471*;  Rev.  Henry 
Elliott,  471  ;  Rev.  Henry  Watson, 
471;  Sir  William,  K.C.M.d., 
Premier  of  New  Zealand,  471. 

Foying,  foyboatmen,  294*,  310. 

Frain,  Joseph  417,  421. 

Framen,  William,  74. 

Frank,  Robert,  65. 

Frankland,  Rev.  Father,  282. 

Franklin  Relief  Expedition,  the,  309. 

Frazer,  Mr.,  285,  415*. 

Freemasons,  457-459,  467 ;  Club, 
459  ;  Hall,  452,  458,  459. 

Freedom  of  the  Borough,  Honorary, 
469,  483. 

Freeholds,  49,  65,  70,  106,  116,  117*, 
125-127,  147,  158,  170,  203,  265. 

French,  John,  74. 

Frenchman's  Bay,  3,  489* ;  origin  of 
name,  127. 

Friendly  Societies,  448,  450,  451,  452, 
467  ;  rules,  old  South  Shields,  324. 

Friends,  South  Shields,  97,  99  ;  North 
Shields,  99  ;  burial  -  ground,  98  ; 
meeting-house.  111,  283. 

Frost,  Alice,  101  n.*,  125,  472  ;  Ann, 
101,103;  Dorothy,  98;  Isaac,  101  ; 
John,  98;  Lewis,  96,  97*  99* 
100*  101*  102*,  103,  112*  126* 
242*  471,  473  n.,  474  n.  ;  Ralph, 
97,  101;  Sarah,  101,  471; 
Thomasine,  101  ;  Timothy,  98. 

Fry,  James,  440. 

Fryer,  John,  329. 

Fuler,  John,  61,  53. 

Fullerton,  Rev.  S.  H.,  285. 

FulwellBalk,  118;   Bank,  191. 

Fulyere  fishery,  38. 

Furnace,  M.,  170. 

Fyler,  George,  169,  173,  406,  484. 

Galbway,  Rd.,  of  Newcastle,  43. 

Gallilee,  Mr.,  dockmaster,  447. 

Gardiner,  Captain,  278. 

Gardner,  Ralph,  North  Shields,  89, 
91,  92,  93,  288. 

Garford,  Rev.  Mr.,  236. 

Garibaldi's  visit  to  the  Tyne,  171*, 
445. 

Garland,  Rev.  W.,  284. 

Garth,  Thomas,  of  Bolton  Garth,  117. 

Gas  first  used  in  South  Shields,  146  ; 
streets  lighted  with,  149  ;  standard 
price  of,  192;  works,  121,  145, 
146*   147,  192*   193,210. 

Gaskine,  Margery,  110. 

(iateshead,  42,  62,  104,  105,  135,  166, 
206*     212,    213,    224,    239,   333* 
334,    387,    389*    390,   391,    392* 
393*  394  ;  first  steamboat  built  at, 
310;  Rector  of,  2.36. 

(ieary.  Rev.  Joseph,  283. 

Geldard,  James,  474  n. ;  Elizabeth, 
474  n. 

Gellicorne,  69,  70. 

Geology  of  South  Shields,  2  ;  Geo- 
logical Club,  445. 

Gerard,  Sir  Gilbert,  106. 


Gettings,  Captain,  288. 

Gibb,  G.  S.,  388 ;  Sir  Henry,  72,  78. 

Gibbett,  the  Jarrow  Slake,  376,  377, 
377  n. 

Gibson,  Andrew,  239;  Cisilla,  239; 
James,  442  ;  William,  239. 

Gilchrist,  Margaret,  239. 

Giles,  Edward,  129,246,  456;  Francis, 
383. 

Gillespie,  He  v.  Mr.,  265*  267. 

GiUon,  R.,  414. 

Gillow,  Rev.  T.,  282. 

Gin  Close,  the,  371,  371  n. 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  171, 
172,445,468. 

Glass,  glass-making,  glass-works,  54, 
114,  126,  129,  137,  139,  147,  150- 
162,  163,  181,  203,  205,  217*, 
357,  362,  362  «.,  363,  407  ;  blown, 
359  ;  broad,  360  ;  crown,  361,  362  ; 
flint,  369,  361,  362,  366;  plate, 
361,  362,  364,  365  ;  pressed,  366  ; 
sheet,  362,  363;  glass-makers, 
French,  362 ;  Society,  364*. 

Glazier,  Walter,  the,  54. 

Glazonby  Charity,  455 ;  Margaret, 
412  ;  William,  128,  129. 

Gleaning  in  harvest,  412. 

Glebe  Chapel,  274*  285. 

Glees,  Edward,  458. 

Glen,  Rev.  J.  P.,  269. 

Glover.  Dr.  James,  189,  477  n. ;  Sir 
John,  477  ;  Rev.  Richard,  266,  279, 
423,  477  n. ;  Terrot,  145,  173,  181, 
183*  232,  266,  332*  347,  368, 
414,  417,  421,  440,  446,  448,  477  ; 
Septimus,  477. 

Godfrey,  Martin,  64. 

Godwyn,  John,  47. 

Gofton,  John,  244,411. 

(iolden  Babby  farmhouse,  138. 

Golf  Club,  South  Shields,  453. 

Conner,  George,  70. 

Gordon,  James,  103 ;  Elizabeth,  103. 

Gorham,  Rev.  W.  H.,  279. 

Gospel  Halls,  283. 

Gowans,  Sir  James,  213 ;  William, 
173;  Captain,  168,  169,  479. 

Graham,  Nathaniel,  132 ;  Thomas, 
321  ;  Rev.  William,  265  ;  Captain, 
463;  Major,  97  ;  Mr.,  117. 

Grainger,  Richard,  456  ;  Dr.  R.  D., 
193*. 

Grame,  John,  242. 

(irant,  James,  xi,  232,  440. 

Graper,  Peter,  of  Newcastle,  43,  46. 

Gray,  469  ;  George,  of  Newcastle,  71  ; 
John,  52,  58  ;  Joseph,  184  ;  Rev. 
Metcalfe,  281 ;  Nich.,  239;  Richard, 
52  ;  Robert,  63*  65  ;  Rev.  R.,  413  ; 
Thomas,  63,  392;  W.,  148  n.  ; 
Wedow,  242. 

Graystanes,  Robert,  54. 

Greathead,  Henry,  249*  427,  428* 
429*  430*,  431*  435,  437*  468* 
477*. 

Green  family,  426,  471,  472  ;  Alice, 
125*  472  ;  Charles  Henry,  404* 
472*  ;  John,  392,  461  ;  Rev.  Noah, 
283  ;  Robert,  60.  101  n.,  125,  129, 
1.32,  133,  149,  193,260,298,383* 
401,  404,   426,  443,  470*    470  n  , 


471*,  472  ;  Sarah,  101,  147  w.,  470, 
470  n.,  471  ;  Thomas,  101, 126,443, 
471,  472*,  472  n.  ;  Mr.,  74,  129, 
174,  349,  429  ;  Miss,  277. 

Green,  Shadforth  &  Co.,  322. 

Greene,  Adam,  107, 242  ;  Rev.  Canon, 
283 ;  Robert,  243  n. 

Greenhow,  Dr.,  Ney^castle,  366. 

Greenland  (Westmony)  fisheries,  75. 

Green's  Home,  126,  220,  224,  425, 
426;  Mansion,  121. 

Green  way,  Greanway,  Grenaway, 
Lancelot,  103;  Sam.,  131,  242. 

Grey,  George,  110  ;  Sir  George,  188  ; 
George  Thomas,  xi ;  John  (Fulwell), 
54;  R.  W.,  M.P.,  333;  Thomas, 
288. 

Grimes,  F.  B.,459. 

Groom,  Adam,  131. 

Groundage  and  Plankage,  341. 

Groyne,  the.  346,  410,  442. 

Grubb,  Edward,  452. 

Grundy,  John,  107,  110,  242. 

Guby,  William,  50,  64*. 

Guest,  Gunner,  463. 

Gun,  ancient  breech-loading,  86. 

Gurney,  Goldsmith,  365. 

Guy,  Ann  and  Joseph,  486;  Robert, 
74. 

Gylot,  John,  fisherman,  48. 

Gysebume,  John  of,  235. 

Hag  AN,  Mrs.,  450. 

Hails,  Wm.  Anthony,  431. 

*  Half -marrows,'  seamen,  306. 

Halfpenny,  South  Shields,  299. 

Haliwers,  Haliwer-folk,  38,  42,  45. 

Hall,  Edward,  163  ;  George,  76,  332, 
472 ;  Isabella,  472  ;  James  (Tyne- 
mouth),  425 ;  Jane,  75 ;  John 
Lawrence.  183,  202,  353 ;  Margaret, 
110;  Matthew  (borough  surveyor), 
229,  232* ;  Michael,  97  ;  W.  T., 
424. 

HaUiway  Slids,  118. 

Halmote  Court,  Roll,  50,  54,  55,  57, 
99,  107,  109,  161,  234.  370. 

Hamilton,  H.  B.  Hans,  172,  173,  222  ; 
Rev.  James,  269  ;  Sir  William,  103, 
104*  104  71.,  474;  Margaret,  104, 
474. 

Hamlet,  Ambrose,  102  ;  Hannah,  102. 

Hanson,  Rev.  Walter,  279*. 

Harbotell,  Harbutell,  Wedow,  242. 

Harbours  of  Refuge,  Royal  Commis 
sion  on,  and  the  Tyne,  337,  338. 

Hardcastle,  William,  127. 

Harding,  John,  127. 

ff.irdy,  Hardie,  John,  173,  433; 
Robert,  63,  65  ;  William,  57,  274. 

Hardyards,  127. 

Hardymarchant,  William,  57. 

Hargreave,  Joseph,  146,  173*  383, 
402,  414,  421.444,446. 

Hargrieve,  Mr.,  128. 

Harle.  469,472;  Edward,  73*;  George, 
73,79,95, 1 16, 11 7. 1 18*  472;  James, 
241,472;  Jane,  73,  79  ;  John,  119, 
242;  Joseph,  469  f». ;  M.,  131; 
Margery,  80,  112*;  Mrt.  Lockey, 
460  n.  ;  Ralph,  237  ;  Rebecca,  112; 
Richard,  242  ;  Roger,  97  ;  Thomas, 
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97*,  111,  241,  242,  472*;  WiUiam, 
97*,  107,  109,  241,  242,  453,  472  ; 
Widow,  242  ;  William  &  Company, 
Newcastle,  32 J. 

Harper,  Harpoor,  469  ;  Edward,  64, 
66,  73*,  75,  82,  433  ;  John,  69,  73, 
75,  416  ;  Richard,  60  ;  Robert,  1 10. 

Harrigate,  Margaret,  70. 

Harrison,  Herrison,  469  ;  Andrew, 
435  ;  Anthony,  379  ;  (ieorge,  241, 
254,  384;  Jacob,  435;  John,  67, 
97*  98,  210,  434*  443  ;  (Blyth), 
303 ;  John  Fairweather,  384* ; 
Margaret,  68  ;  Mary,  98  ;  Ralph, 
96.  97,  102 ;  Rev.  Robert,  247* ; 
Rev.  R.,  404;  Rowland,  100; 
Thomas  Elliot,  384,  388*,  394, 
396* ;   William,  293,  332,  384. 

Harswell,  Tho.,242. 

Hart,  James,  69  ;  Rev.  James,  267* ; 
John,  69,  73  ;  Ralph,  332. 

Hartison,  Ant.,  junr.,  443. 

Hartlepool,  haven  of,  66  ;  salt-pans, 
72. 

Hartley,  Colliery  disaster,  476  ;  salt- 
making  at,  1 1 6. 

Harton,  Heortedun,  Herton,  Uerte- 
don,  Hertedunan,  Hertendun,  Her- 
tenden,  Horton,  5, 5  ?i.,  7,  34, 37,  38, 
39,  47,  52,  53,  57,  60,  61,  64,  66* 
68,  70,  88,  110,  127,  158, 179,236  ; 
Church,  252,  255,  263,  264,  286  ; 
Down  Hill,  127  ;  Dyke,  125  ;  East, 
263  ;  Homcstall,  127  ;  incumbent 
of,  417;  Letch,  127;  Moor  rifle 
range,  463*  ;  Parish  Council,  228  ; 
Pinfold,  128  ;  Poorhouse,  129,  174  ; 
West,  6,  227*,  228*  417  ;  Wirings 
near,  58. 

Harton,  Herton,  Adam,  51  :  Christi- 
ana, 52  ;  John,  51  ;  Matilda,  51  ; 
William,  52. 

Coal   Company,    125*,    135   w., 

196*,   216*    260,   264,    360,    364, 
866*  367,  381*  417. 

Harvey,  Rev.  John,  281. 

Haryng,  Thomas,  60. 

Haswell,  Richard,  1 10,  1 12  ;  Thomas, 
109  ;  William  (the  *  Maister  *),  413  ; 
Rev.  Wm.  Jepson,  247. 

Haunted  houses,  135,  136,  138,  139, 
160. 

Haviside,  Richard,  69. 

Hawes,  John,  274. 

Hawkes,  Sidney  Milne,  492*;  Sir 
Robert  Shafto,  387;  Lieut. -Col., 
463. 

Hawkins,  John,  69. 

Hawks  &  Crawshay,  364,  391,  394. 

Hawson,  Mrs.,  243  n. 

Hawthorn,  R.  &  W.,  391. 

Hay,  Thomas,  North  Shields,  303. 

Hayhole,  293,  334*. 

Hayning  Wood,  3,  40,  60,  63,  HI. 

Hayton,  J.  Moore,  231,  232. 

Headlam,  George,  114  ;  T.  E.,  390. 

Head  -  mass  -  Penny,  Hedemespeny, 
235*. 

Health,  General  Board  (.f,  103*  :  Local 
i;oanl  of,  l.-)!*,  1.V2,  177,  192: 
Medical  Oflicor  of,  207,  2(^S  :  of 
Towns  Commission,  152,  447. 


Heath  family,  101,  117,  472,  473; 
Henry,  129,  133*  427,  443,  473*  ; 
John  Carlen,  159,  473  ;  Sir  Robert 
(Chief-Justice),  75,  76,  77,  79,  81*  ; 
Mr..  301. 

Heatley,  Daniel,  132  n. 

Hebburn,  ancient  colliery  at,  371  ; 
Quay,  200,  387. 

Hebiare  fishery,  38. 

Heddington,  James,  police  superin- 
tendent, 189*. 

Hedley,  Hedlie,  H.,  458  ;  Ralph,  95, 
488  ;  *  Invention  of  the  Lifeboat,' 
447  ;  Dr.,  282. 

Hedwin,  Hadwyn,  Streams,  41,  44,47, 
62,  333,  340. 

Hedworth,  William  Aaron,  xi. 

Hedworth,  Hetheword,  235,  453; 
Barium  Co.,  370 ;  St.  Nicholas 
Parish,  264. 

Hellier,  Rev.  William,  280*. 

Henderson,  John,  177,  178 ;  J.  W., 
459. 

Hennezel,  Henzel,  Henzy,  357,  358. 

Hepburn,  Thomas,  169. 

Hepple,  J.,  459;  Rev.  J.  Dixon,  263. 

Herdman,  Rev.  Morris,  284. 

Herlaw,  469  ;  Richard,  52. 

Heron  family,  475,  475  n.,  477,  478  ; 
Ben,  442  ;  Sir  Cuthbert,  433*  444, 
460,  460  n.,  461*  477,  478. 

Herring  fishery,  48,  63;  house  at 
Jarrow,  48  ;  nets,  value  of,  67. 

Hertlaw,  Alicia,  57  ;  John,  52,  53 ; 
Richard,  52,  53,  .58. 

Heryng,  Herring,  469 ;  Emericus,  49 ; 
Thomas,  49  ;  heirs  of,  65. 

Hesilden,  Robert,  60. 

Heslop,  R.  Oliver,  quoted,  5,  35. 

Heslopp,  Aquilla,  239  ;  Edward,  102* 
103 ;  John,  239. 

Heughes,  John ;  70. 

Hewetson,  James,  103. 

Hewison,  Henry,  444,  459*. 

Hexham  and  Newcastle,  Bishops  of, 
282*. 

Hibbcrletch,  126. 

High  Garth,  125. 

Highmoor,  127. 

High  School,  the,  424,  425. 

Highways,  control  of,  66,  99,  109- 
111,  131,  147,  148,  177;  *  King's 
High  Street,'  the.  111,  112,  136, 
154 ;  Leam  Lane,  28,  121,  204,  228  : 
South  Shields  and  Boldon,  196: 
and  Durham,  384  ;  and  Chester  le 
Street,  126;  and  Jarrow,  126,  191, 
195,  196;  and  Newcastle,  121,  141, 
148,  156,  192,  204;  and  Sunder- 
land,  2,  117,  118*  119,  120,  122, 
125-127,  138,  141,  147,  155,  182, 
194,  196,  220.  224*   225,  228. 

Hild,  Princess,  32,  33,  234. 

Hildeiare  (Hildyare),  St.  Hild's  yare 
fi8her>%  38,  48,  234. 

Hill,  Dennis,  332;  John,  128,  129, 
473  n.  ;  Lydia.  474  ;  Mary,  474; 
Thomas,  474  ;  Dr.  T.  Eustace,  208, 
209;  Mr.,  116. 

Hillarry,  Edward,  131. 

Hilton  family.  223,  469,  473  ;  Bar- 
bary,   Widow,   88,  89  ;    DioU,  67  ; 


Henry,  xi,  73,  81*  239,  241,  453, 

473*;     John,    49,     53,     66,     68; 

Robert,  473* ;  Thomas  (of  Hilton), 

117;  Sir  William,  473. 
Hinderwell,  Thomas,  shipowner,  430. 
Hindmarsh,  John ;  449. 
Hobhonse,  Mr.,  Q.C.,  362. 
Hodestone,  Rev.  Mr.,  236. 
Hodge,  John,  69,  242  ;  Thomas,  65. 
Hodgshon,  Mr.,  129. 
Hodgson,  Edward,   116;  John,  M.P., 

166;    John,    243;    Ralph,     460; 

Robert,  460. 
Hoge,  Richard,  65. 
Hogg,  Joseph,  pilot  ruler,  350;  Mr., 

127. 
Holaw,  Richard,  61. 
Holawpoill,  66. 
Holborn,  Foundry,  327  ;  the  centre  of 

the  salt  trade,  116. 
Holmes,  Martin,  110;   Rev.  Richard 

Ellis,  xi,  267. 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  204,  214,  257. 

268  ;  Churchyard,  126,  186,  378  ; 

closed   194;    incumbent  of,  464*; 

Schools,   101,  277,  413,  414,  416, 

418,  466. 
Homan,    Johanna,    51  ;     Peter,    57 ; 

Roger,  51. 
Hood,  William,  453. 
Hood's  Charity,  465. 
Hoopell,  Rev.  R.  E.,  8,   14,  31,  234, 

422,  423,  452. 
Hope,   John,   243;     Nicholas    243*: 

Robert,  243. 
Hopkins,  Rev.  E.,  279. 
Hopp,  le,  56,  57*. 
Hopper,  Matthew,  239 ;  Thomas,  74 ; 

WiUiam,  63*  66. 
Horse,    boats    at    Shields,    the,    71. 

109,    110;   Close.    118;   furniture, 

Roman.    26;     Night    Fold,    117; 

Road,  248. 
Horsley  John,  gent.,  Morpeth,  265. 

Hill.  127,  471. 

Horth,  Thomas,  79,  80,  96. 
Hospital,   Infectious    Diseases,     208. 

209*;    Quay,    135;     Ship,  208*; 

Smallpox,     209*;     Sunday,    lint. 

448. 
Hostiler,  the.  61,  62*. 
Hostmen,   fraternity  of,  72,   80,  93, 

94,  114,  115,  199,292,294,  295*; 

prohibit  lading  of  ships  at  Sheeles, 

80*  88.  89,  91. 
House  of  Correction,  proposed,  132  n. 
Household  goods,  value  of,  67. 
Howdon  Pans,  116,  316,  329. 

WilUam,  51. 

Howse,  Richard,  1,  414,  461. 

Hubbert,  John,  92. 

Hudson,  James,  303 ;   Henry  (New* 

biggen),      102,     (Whitley),     265; 

George,   181,   184,   193,  363,  S87. 

392,     393*      394*      396*     396; 

Robert  459* ;  Thomas,    145,  171. 

183,  198,  332*;  Mr.  W.,  120. 
Hughes,  Mr.,  missionaiy,  284. 
Hulton,  Robert,  88 ;  Grace,  88. 
Hume,    Joseph,    M.P.,    168*,   Sfftt 

339. 
Hungry  Hole  Fidd,  127*,  174. 
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Hunter,  Alfred,  442;  Barbary,  107; 
Cuthbert,  79  ;  Edward,  95* ;  Evan, 
173  ;  Joseph,  443  ;  Wm.  Ruther- 
ford, 334,  346;  Mr.,  builder  of 
Town  Hall,  124. 

Huntley,  John,  Sunderland,  117. 

Huntress,  11.,  416. 

Hurray,  Thoma«,  293. 

Hurrey  &  Ismay,  Messrs.,  372. 

Hustings,  the,  168,  172. 

Hutchinson,  Huohensone,  Huchonson, 
John,  60,  321,  352*  353*;  Mar- 
garet, 74;  M.,  414;  Thomas,  65, 
70,  236,  242  ;  WiUiam,  74. 

Hutrideryere  fishery,  38. 

Hutt,  Sir  William,  M.P.,    314,   364,   ' 
480. 

Hylton,  Thomas,  163.  ' 

Bridge,   119;  Castle,   163,   321,  ! 

372.  1 

Hymers,  John,  376.  I 

Iceland  fisheries,  75. 

Ilderton,  Sanderson,  142. 

Illuminations,  public,  164. 

Imeary,  J.,  414  ;  Robert,  277  n.,  370, 
417  ;  Rev.,  277. 

Imperial  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Ltd.,  365. 

Improvement  Commission,  South 
Shields,  144,  146-157,  161,  180, 
185-187,  191*  195,  383,  384,  481  ; 
North  Shields,  330. 

Imrie,  John,  xi,  219,  232. 

Indigent  Sick  Society,  South  Shields, 
450. 

Infirmary,  the  Ingham,  118,  261,  325, 
447*  448*  449*  479,  485. 

Ingham,  470;  Jane,  125,  478; 
Robert,  125,  144,  147,  150,  162, 
167*-174,  184,  185,  193,202*,  204, 
205,  258,  259,  352,  376,  378,  380, 
383*-385,  414,  415,  421,  422, 
445*  447.  448*  455*  468,  478*, 
480,  482,  484*;  William,  125,  I 
478*.  I 

Inkster,  L.,  459.  ' 

Insand,  the,  293,  329,  339,  340,  346.      i 

Insects,  rare,  4.  i 

Iron  works,  181,  327  ;  Roman,  30. 

Mack  the  Blaster,'  490*  491. 

* the  Hammer,'  135. 

•lackson,   James,  437*;   J.    A.,  462;  , 
John,   161  ;    Margaret,  98  ;  Ralph, 
243*;  William,  60,  110,443. 

Sir   John    &    Company,    Ltd., 

:U5. 

Jaggers,  Fred,  442. 

James,  John,  50  ;  ThomaH,  441  ; 
William,  193,  232,  403,417. 

Jamison,  Mr.  (Newcastle),  82. 

Jarbo,  Rev.  J.  B.,  284. 

Jarrow,  Jarro,  Jeru,  Jerrey,  Gervum, 
Gervuum,  Giruum,  1,33,  34, 37,  38* 
39,  47,  48,  52,  53,  55,  59,  63*    66, 
73,  89   ?i.,   106*    129*    145,   166* 
176,   179,100,  192,   204,  212,  213, 
224,     234-237.     251*      272,     273, 
275,   277.    314*     335,    357,   480* 
481 ;  Quay,  Key,  93,  201,  202,  329, 
377  n.  ;  Slake,   1,  4,   9,  28,  29,  35, 
72,  81,  82,  88,  93,  101,  112,  113*    , 
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114*   116,  121,  125,  126,  128,  129, 
139,  141*   157,  191,  208,  218,  260, 

345,  372,  375,    376,   377   n.,  394, 

395*  400,  413. 
Jarrow  Chemical   Company's  Works, 

126,  161,  190,  205,  259,  269,  368, 

369,  415*,  447,  482,  484. 
Jarrowite,  discovery  of,  1. 
Javill-tree,  94,  94  n. 
Jeckell,  Jos.  A.,  230,  231. 
Jetferson,  Francis,  132  w.,  321,  402; 

John,  110;  Robert,  402;  William, 

243* 
Jennings,  Ed.  W.,  230. 
Jingling  Gate,  118,  133,  138. 
Joblin,  John,  74  ;  Thomas,  404. 
Jobling,  William,  375*  ;  execution  of, 

376,  377,  377  «. 
Johnson,  Alf.,  148, 157  ;  Charles,  415, 

481  ;  Clark,  148,  157;  George,  145, 

332;  James,  128,  296  ;  Jarvie,  164  : 

John,  63,  415*    417  ;   Peter,  239  ; 

Richard,    69,    70*;     Robert,    69: 

Thomas,  69,  70. 
Johnson's  Hill  Chapel,  272,   272   n., 

273,  275,  280*. 
Jones,  Ernest,  170;  Atherley,  170. 
Joplin,  John,  100,  101  ;  Robert,  74. 
Jordon,  Adam,  442. 

Keels,  keelmen,  62,  68,  80,  120,  154, 

287,  287  n.,  291-294,  297;  strikes, 

301,  310,311. 
Keith,  James,  243. 
Kell,  Geo.,  &  Sons,  321  ;  John,  66. 
Kelly,  Rev.  Edmond,  282,  283,  417; 

James  (pilot  ruler),  350  ;  Captain, 

328. 
Kelsey,  Rev.  Mr.,  281. 
Kemble  family  and  the  theatre,  466. 
Kennedy,  John  Ferguson,  181,  184. 
Kerr,  Helen,  454  ;  Rev.  W.  T.,  483. 
Key,  Ellen,  127*. 
Kilham,  Rev.  Alex.,  273. 
Killerby,  Edward,  97,  109,  240,  241. 
Killing  worth.  Justice,  238. 
Kimbell,  John,  248. 
King,    Kyng,    Rev.     G.     L.,    259*; 

Henry,  57  ;  James,  79  ;  Roger,  96, 

110;  Thomas  (Newcastle),  131;  Mr.. 

mining  engineer,  372. 
Kinuaird,  Rev.  Matthew,  269*. 
Kirk  by  &  Co.,  salt-makers,  1 16. 
Kirkham,  Robert,  78. 
Kirkley,  James,  134,  146,   160,  412  ; 

Joseph,  173  ;  Taylor  &  Co.,  154. 
Kirton,    Kerton,    James,    249,    433 ; 

WiU,  242. 
Kir  wan,  G.  R.,  425. 
Kisbee,  Commander,  438. 
Kitchen,  Kichen,  Kechyng,  Ketchyng, 

James,  64,  65  ;  Charles,  238,  242  ; 

Edward,  66,  70*,  473  u. ;    Robert, 

63-65  ;  Stephen,  70,  473  ;  Thomas, 

70. 
Knowles,  Sarah,  97. 
Knows,  George,  240*. 

Lace,    Anthony,  238 ;    Oliver,  238  ; 

Steven,  238. 
Lackland,  James,  415  ;  John,  252*. 
Ladies'  Land  at  Westoe,  64. 


Ladler,  James,  110. 

Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  272, 

280*. 
Lady's  Bay,  the,  489. 
Laidlaw,  Rev.  Mr.,  265. 
Laing,  James,  478  ;  Philip,  149,  321  ; 

J.  &Co.,  311,321. 
Lamb,    John,    60 ;    John    Cameron, 
181,  405,  479;  John  Walker,  181, 
184,  193,  202,  285,  304*  332,  346* 
414,  479. 
Lambe,  Rev.  Robert,  245. 
Lambert,  Lancelot,  437 ;  Messrs.,  366. 
Lambton,    John    George,    484 ;    Sir 

William,  78. 
Lamont,  Rev.  Archibald,  269. 
Lancaster,  Rev.  R.  B.,  278,  279. 
Land  tenure  under  the  Convent,  49  ; 
values,     appreciation     of,     177  n., 
450  n. 
Landing-places :    Alum    House,    136, 
196;   the   Broad,    122,    160,    196; 
Mill  Dam,  111,   197*,   198;  Read- 
head's,  218*,  257*. 
Largeman,  Will.,  50. 
Laverick,  Stephen,  249. 
Law,  H.  H.,  227. 

Lawe,  the,  2,  8,   9,  10,  12,   14,   18* 
23,  28,  29,  31,  32,  33,  83-86,  135* 
461  ;  Fields,  the,  126;  House,  135, 
299*   371,426,  427*  443*. 
Laws,  C.  E.,  334. 

Lawson   family,   469 ;    George,    279, 
469  n.  ;    Rev.    Henry,    268*     269, 
416;  Issobell,  475;    John  Robert, 
197,  21 1,  347*;  junior,  xi,  226,  232, 
467;  Matthew,  J.,  435;   Richard, 
65;    Robert,    63;    of    Rock,   71; 
WiUiam,  63,  66*    70*    71*    95* 
105,   109,  237,  463,  469*  w.,    476, 
of  Rock,  469  n.;  Widow,  63;  Sir 
Wilfrid,  387. 
Lawton,  Benjamin,  337,  343* 
Lay,  the,  99  ;  Farm,  97,  98,  99,  126, 
,  470. 

Laygate,  Layyett,  99  ;  Leygate,  469  ; 
House,    28,    126,    183,    368,   460  ; 
Pasture,  126. 
Layney,  Adam,  50. 
Layton,  Thomas,  66. 
Learmont,    Robert,    161* ;    William 

Dagleas,  407. 
Leases,  leaseholds,  68,  69,  70,  87,  88, 
94,  95,   124,    147,   157,   158,    159, 
193,  205,  358,  481  ;  ])olitical  effect 
of,  106,  164. 
Ledgard,  Mr.,  96. 
Lee,  John,  134  ;  J.  L.,  443 ;  William 

(East  Brandon),  71. 
Leete,  A.  E.,  421. 
Legard,  Jane,  75. 
Legat,  469 ;  John,  52,  53  ;  Rose,  67  ; 

Dr.,  405. 
Legon,  Alice,  61. 
Leslie,   Andrew,    397  ;  James,    332 ; 

General,  83, 
Letani,  Agnes,  67  ;  John,  51,  59. 
Lever,  Ralph,  69  ;  Samuel,  at  Westoe, 

480. 
Leygate,  Robert,  64. 
Leyland,  Rev.  Thomas,  283. 
Lherondell,  Rev.  Francis,  245*. 
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Library  :  in  Charity  School,  412,  413, 
444  ;  the  Public,  14,  443,  44.5, 
446*.  447;  Laygate,  2 IS,  447; 
Tyne  Dock,  447  ;  Subscription, 
444. 

Liddell,  Lyddell,  Lydle,  Lidlc,  Sir 
Henry,  115*;  Hon.  Henry  Thomas, 
170,  173;  Richard,  291  ;  Justice, 
238. 

Liddle,  Lieutenant,  460. 

Lidgate,  Liegate,  Flat,  50,  CO. 

Lietch,  Dr.  David  Ross,  89,  93,  180, 
407*;  T.  C.  14.5,  332*   35.3*. 

Lifeboat,  lifeboat  institution,  134, 
1,35,  258,  420-440,  45S,  471,  477, 
487,  488  ;  in  Borough  coat  of 
arms,  185;  model  in  St.  Hild's, 
249  ;  Providence  disaster,  335  ??., 
433,  434. 

Life  Brigade,  the  Volunteer,  424,  429, 
438-443. 

Life-saving  Association,  Newcastle, 
438. 

Lightshi})S  suggested  by  Shieldsmen, 
299. 

Lilburne,  Lilbourne,  Lylbourne, 
(ieerge,  107*  238*;  John,  M.P., 
Sunderland,  238. 

Lincoln,  Thomas,  14,  29*   276*  280. 

Lindow,  Rev.  John,  246. 

Lindsay,  W.  S  ,  M.P.,  313,  314,  3.39*. 

Linskill,  Henry,  99 ;  John,  99  ; 
Robert,  99*;  Rubinia,  99*;  Cap- 
tain W.,  202,  332,  338  ;  William  & 
Co.,  321. 

Linton,  Lenton,  Lynton,  Ffrances,  242; 
George,  97,  98 ;  Jane,  103 ;  Joan, 
98  ;  Johanna,  98  ;  John,  97,  242  ; 
Robert,  96,  97*;  98*  103,  HI, 
242;  junior,  97;  William,  111. 

Lisle,  Elizabeth,  98* ;   Joseph,  98. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institute,  452. 

Mechanical  and  Scientific  Listi- 

tution,  444,  445. 

Little,  Rev.  Father,  283. 

Lively,  Marj-,  88. 

Lloyds  Register,  .307,  3(>8,  312*  315, 
328*  surveyor,  first  local,  328. 

Loadsman,  Loilsman,  Lodesmaii, 
Maria,  1U3;  Robert,  110*  111, 
242;  Solomon,  243:  William,  111. 
241,  212. 

Lomax,  Rev.  Mr,,  1U2. 

Lo^an,  Logen,  Loggan,  Andrew,  104, 
243,  474*;  .lames,  248,  254,  474  : 
Jane,  243  ;  John,  473,  474  ;  Mar- 
garet, 104,  474;  Uobert,  90,  llO, 
237,  473;  Mr,  241  ;  Mrs.,  110. 

Logie,  Rev.  J.  Hrown,  207. 

liOllis,  John,  58*. 

Longridge,  Michael,  390,  392  ;  iV  Co., 
39 1 . 

Longstitr,  l\.  I).,  quoted,  28*   35. 

Lord,  .lolin,  .59. 

Losohuldrr,  Rob«»rt,  51. 

Lo.sh,  William,  .307,  3S7*,  390. 

Lourisoii.  Anna,  lo3. 

I^^wes.  William  Clarke.  443  ;  k  Clay, 
Messrs.,  I0(». 

I^>wry.  .John,  145. 

Loyal  Stauflard  A»i?»ociation,  South 
Shields,  3ni*,  4.50*. 


Lucas,  John,  202:   &  Aird,  Messrs., 

400. 
Lukeham,  Miss,  475. 
Lukin,  Lionel,   inventor   of   lifeboat, 

426*. 
Lukum,  John,  242. 
Lumley,   Lomely  family,  00?*.,  469; 

John,  48,  49,  52,  57  :  Margaret,  49, 

0.»,     i)  i  , 

Lunge,  Dr.  George,  370*  417. 
Lupton,  Thomas,  237*,  238*. 
Lyall,    Geor;,'e,    14*     284,   304,   306, 

445. 
Lyndesey,  William,  57. 
Lyndon,  William.  107. 
Lyolf,   Leolf,   Liolf,   Liollfe,   LioUffe, 

469 ;     Alice,    58  ;     Eufemia,    50 ; 

Roger,  50  ;  William,  50,  58*. 

M.\HANE,  Thomas  Grieves,  117,  178, 
212,  231,  232,  452,  4.59*. 

Mabon,  Henry,  412. 

Macaulay,  Daniel,  296  ;  George,  487  : 
Zachary,  481) :  Lord,  <|Uote<l,  307. 

MMJlelland,  Rev.  Sylvester,  269,  270*. 

M'Clintock,  Mr.,  407. 

M'CoU,  Hugh.  181. 

M*Creath,  Rev.  Thomas,  267*   414. 

M'CuUagh,  Rev.  Arthur,  258. 

M'Intyre,  John,  314. 

Mackay,  C.  B.,  181  ;  Luke,  14*  441, 
445. 

Mackenzie,  Rev.  J.,  266*. 

Mackinley,  David,  332. 

M*Leod,  Rev.  Mr.,  265. 

McNeill,  Rev.  John,  269. 

Macready  at  South  Shields,  456. 

Madagascar,  Bishop  of,  259. 

Maddison,  Madysone,  Maddysone, 
409  ;  Ralph,  65  ;  Richard,  60,  65  : 
William,  49. 

Magnay,  Charles,  132  n.,  433;  &  Co., 
.321. 

Major,  Henry,  150. 

Malcolm,  Samuel,  424*  441,  442. 

.\Ianby,  Captain,  438*. 

Maner,  John,  51. 

Manhaven,  188,  .351,  489. 

Mausell,  Henry,  Admiral,  358*,  359. 

Marine  School,  the,  421*  422*  423*. 
451*  453,  45,5*. 

Market:  covered,  proposed,  203;  fore- 
stalling the,  91,  110,  1.32;  Place 
constructed,  124*;  prisoners  flogged 
in,  74*. 

Markets  and  fairs.  South  Shields,  46, 
91,  12.3*,  124,  12.5,  131,  162,  163, 
191*  192,  194*;  North  Shields, 
93  ;   Westoe,  53. 

Marledavne,  Robert,  65. 

Mai  ley,  Sir  John,  of  Newcastle,  85. 

xMarreco,  A.  J.  F.,  ISO,  384,  402* 

Marriages,  first  I)is.«»entiiig,  269. 

Marsden.  2,  4*  18,  29,  205,206,  210, 
453,  490*  491,  492  ;  (Cottage,  4.33  ; 
skeletons  found  at,  492  n.  ;  smug- 
gling legend  of,  491  it. 

Marshall  family,  474  :  Ann,  242,  472  : 
<'uthbert,  129,  13,3,210,299,  301, 
427,  443  ;  George,  13.3,  242,  383, 
433,  4.34,  474*  474  w.  :  John,  435, 
443,   471*:    H.    L.  325;    Thomas, 


435;    Thomas   Dunn,    2.32.    312*, 

315,  324,  .325,  459*  ;  W^illiam,  181. 

258,  443,  472,  474*  474  n.,  475. 
Marshall  &  01dro>d,  344. 
Martendall,  John,  51. 
Martin,  John  Thomas,  local  astrono- 
mer, 423  ;  Joseph,  xi,  178. 
Mason,  Rev.  Ernest,  279*. 
Mass  pennies,  Mesyng  i)enyB,  53. 
Master  Mariners'  Asylum  and  Aonuit} 

Society,  451,  455:  Cottagen,   182, 

204,  351,  451*  453  ;  Societies,  450. 
Masterman  family,  102,  470,  474,  474 

n.,475  ;  Cleveland,  29,  101  ».,  475  : 

William,  129,  427,  430,  443,  474*, 

474  w. 
Mather,  Erskine,  attacked  in  Florence, 

171,   480;   James,    154,    157,    160, 

164,  167,  168,171,  180,  181,202, 

332,  346,  347*,  368, 370*  380, 4U«, 

432,  479*  480. 
Matson,  James,  435. 
Matthew,  Edward,  110,  242  ;  Robert. 

107,    242;    Thomas,   243*:    Tom, 

456. 
Matthews,  Rev.  Jos.,  267  ;  J.  M.,  ISO. 
Matherson,  Timothy,  146. 
Matterson,  William,  484. 
May,  George,  370,  371,  385. 
Maylden,  Robert,  63. 
Maymond,  Thomas,  58  ;   William,  48, 

52*. 
Maud,      William,      merchant,      97 : 

murdered,  119,  120. 
Maughan,     Christopher,    243,     411  : 

William,  411  ;  Rev.  W.,  165,  251, 

256*  404,  413,  464. 
Mauleverer,  Captain,  168. 
Maxwell,      469;      Archebell,     239; 

Edward,   441  ;    Gavin,    95 ;    Jane, 

253. 
Mayors,  succession  of,  232. 
Mays,  Robert,  James,  John,  181,  183, 

193. 
Meabume,  Catherine,  74. 
Mead,  Tom,  456. 

Meadow  Croft,  Medicroft,  56,  125. 
Mease,  Solomon,  284,  332,  370,  417. 
Measured  mile,  the,  328. 
Measures,  ancient  iDspection  of,  56, 

.57,  108,  109,  132,  133. 
Mechanics'  Hull,  202,  440  :  Institute, 

416,  422,  440,  444,  445*  462,  465, 

471.   477,   481  ;   Tyne   Dock,  275. 

281*  417,  447,  463. 
Medlycott,  Cromwell,  97. 
Meharry,  Rev.  J.  B.,  269. 
Melboy,  John,  65. 
Mellor,  Mark  Moss,  457. 
Menagerie,  early  South  ^Shields,  162. 
Merlay,  John,  51  ;  William,  49. 
Merriman,  Maria,  103:   Thomas,  97, 

10.3. 
Meslet,  Rev.  Thos.,  236*. 
Messent,   Philip  John,   9,  337.  343. 

344*. 
Metcalf,  T.,  &  Sons,  321. 
Metcalfe,  George,  303,  332 ;  M 

327;  W\&Co.,321. 
Methodism,    156,   164,  175,  270377 

416  :  New  OonoexioD,  272,  273. 
Mica  Grease  Company,  408. 
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Microscopical  Society,  the,  445. 
Middle  Dock  Company,  Limited,  326. 
Ground,  the,  292,  329,  334,  340, 

346. 
Middlemost,  Ralph,  146. 
Middleton,  Francis,  475  ;  Jane,  475 

475  n.  ;   George,  243  ;   Tom,   456  ; 

Mr.,  242  ;  Mrs.,  242  ;   Widow,  97. 
Milbum,  Milbourne,  Melbourne,  Ann, 

242;    Dorothy,   99;    Edward,  99; 

George,    95*     110;     Grace,    99*; 

Jane,    99;    John,    99,    433,    434* 

435  ;   Joshua,    99* ;   Hannah,    99  ; 

Michael,  68  ;    Ralph,  97,  98*    99, 

110,   126,  264  ;  buried  at  his  own 

house,  239  ;  William,  99. 
Mile  End  House,  426. 
Military  service  compulsory  on  ten- 
ants, 49,  69,  105. 
MiU  Dam  Creek,  Gut,  28,  121,  126* 

137*,    138,  138  n.,  154;   fiUed  up, 

140  299. 
Mill,  Shields,  49,  53*  60,  64,  65,  68* 

70,71,110,111,129;    corn,  410*; 

horse,   111;  Moody*s,   129;  steam, 

20.");    water,  111,  121,  129;   wind, 

126.  127,  129,  155. 
MUl  Field,  the,  127. 
Miller,  John  Harrison,  404  ;   Richard, 

171  ;  WiUiam  the,  57. 
Millner,  Charles,  150. 
VUlls,  Collonell,  239  ;  Robert,  161. 
Milner,  John,  60 ;  Margaret,  469  n.  ; 

Will,  57. 
Milneton,  Richard,  49. 
Milvain,  Henry,  328,  353. 
Missions,  Johnson's  Hill,  272  n. ;  Mill 

Street,    266  ;    Reay   Street,  277*  ; 

to  Seamen,  284,   285*  ;  Town  and 

River,  284* 
Mitchell, G.  W.,  178  ;  Jane,  97  ;  Rev. 

Mr. ,  265. 
Mitchelson,  469  ;  William,  57. 
Mitford,  Christopher,  68,  75  ;  Robert, 

68  ;  Captain,  100. 
Moffett,  Thomas.  181,  193,  202,  232, 

441,462;  W.  E,  459. 
Moir,  Rev.  D,  281. 
Monkton,  64,  66,  88,   106,  166,  179, 

228,  236,  264,  277,  470. 
Monk  wear  mouth,    bridge,    140,   430; 

incumbent     of,    421  ;     monastery, 

foundation     of,     3.'}  ;      rector      of, 

245. 
Moore,  Barbara,  103;  Edward,   139, 

232,    271,    406,    44(>-448  ;    &    Co.. 

366 ;    John,    239 ;    Joseph    Mason, 

164,     187,    210,    212.    231*     232, 

406,  424*   42.5,  437,  446,  447,  449, 

461,  468;  Miss.  437;  Rev.  P.   H., 

284  ;  Robert,  74. 
Moorhills,  Murls,  120. 
Moorhouse,   Frederick    George    Miles 

(Chief  Constable),  189*. 
Mopj>e,  John,  CO. 
Moralee,  Messrs.,  327. 
Morant,      William      (ieorge      (Chief 

Constable),  189. 
Morris,  Alice,  58  :  Rev.  Joseph,  256  ; 

Robert,  58. 
Morrison,  John,  353,  440*. 
Mortality  rates,  1 52,  207,  209. 


Morton,    Rev.    Henry,   258  ;    Henry 

Gordon,  471  n.  ;  J.  H.,  177,  459*; 

Phillip,    Henry,   471  ».  ;    Thomas, 

110. 
Mortuaries  (to  the  Church),  59,  235. 
Morwik,    Morewic,    Sir    Hugh,    39 ; 

John,  52  ;  Simon,  60  n. 
Mould,  George,  416  ;  Robert,  157. 
'  Mourning  *     supplied     by    Friendly 

Societies,  450,  452. 
Muggleswick  Plot,  the,  100*. 
Munroe,  Dr.,  207,  209,  217. 
Murders;  William  Maud,   119,  120; 

Nicholas  Fairies,  121,  375,  370. 
Murdey,  W.,  360. 
Murford,  Nicholas,  77,  78,  79* 
Murphy,  Francis,  452. 
Murrain  among  sheep,  59. 
Murray,  Rev.  John  Grey,  265  ;    Mr. 

(Sunderland,    Harbour    Engineer), 

331. 
Muschamp,   Elizabeth   and   Stephen, 

74. 
Museum,  Public,  the,   14,  445,  446*, 
.  447,  475,  488. 
Musical  Societies,  452. 
Mussel  Scarp,  334,  349. 

Napery,  Prior's,  at  Westoe,  55. 
Napier,  John,  416. 
Nares,  Sir  George,  R.N.,  355*. 
Narrows,  the,  2,  334,  335,  439,  460. 
Navigation  Laws,  repeal  of,  168-171, 

303,  480. 
Naylor,  Dr.,  106. 
Neale,  Rev.  Erskine,  165,  247. 
Noason,  F.,  392. 
Neifs  or  bondsmen,  49,  52,  53*,  58, 

59. 
Nelson,    469;     Rev.    Gilbert,    245; 

Henry,  232,  347*,  404,  453  ;  Mrs., 

261  ;    James,  326  ;  John,  270  ;  J. 

T.,  273  ;  Thomas,  404. 
Nesbitt,  John,  110. 
Ness,  John,  332  ;  Mr.,  492. 
Nettleship,  E.,  274. 
Nevison,  John,  416,  445. 
New   and    Latter    House   of    Israel, 

283 
New  Close,  111,  117,  118*;  Harton, 

127. 

Xewby,  Thomas,  442. 

Newcastle,  claims  monopoly  of  trade 
and  navigation,  38-47,  62-67,  80- 
82,88-94,  112-115,  150,  169,  180, 
288, 290-295,  320,  328-334 ;  Central 
Station,  182,  229,  394  ;  Chronicle, 
171  ;  Corporation,  126,  127,  136, 
140,  142,  200,  308,  341,  343,  345, 
347,  442  ;  Courant,  120,  427,  430  ; 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
431  ;  Monks  at,  37  ;  Port  of,  294, 
296,  317-319  ;  Postmaster  at,  1 16  ; 
Quay,  197.  211,  333;  Shipwreck  i 
Society,  438 ;  siege  and  capture 
of,  83,  85  ;  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
8,  10,  14,  377  n.,  443;  Steamship 
Co.,  316  ;  Steam  Shipping  Co., 
Hamburg,  and,  311 ;  Whale  Fishery 
Co.,  303. 

Newlands,  C.  W.,  187  ;  Mr.,  210. 

Newspapers,  Shields,  407,  438,  483. 


Newton,  Neuton,  469 ;  Adam,  63, 
58  ;  Charles,  289  ;  John,  242* ; 
Richard,  64,  65,  70,  241  ;  Sam, 
360;  Thomas,  47,  53,  70;  Will, 
53*  239. 

Nicholson,  James,  421. 

Noble,  Matthew,  243*  ;  Mary,  243*  ; 
Ralph,  110. 

Nonconformists,  early  South  Shields, 
97,  99,  102*,  103,  244. 

Norham  Castle,  repair  of,  62. 

North  Shields,  Scheles,  Sheles,  47,  56, 
71,    93,    101,   102,   114,  115,    141- 
143,  145*  153,  167,  188,  198,  200* 
201*    202*    213,   247*,  261,  268 
27.'?,     3.32,     333,    401-404,    407 
Baptists,    277  ;    Catholic    Mission 
282;    Dock,    proposed,    341,    343 
Incorporation  of,  180,  181;  Method 
ism,  273,   276  ;  Port  of,  317-319 
Postmaster,  115;  Pressgang  raids, 
296,  297  ;  Quakers,  98,  99  ;   fatal 
riot  at,  311  ;  Wesley  at,  271. 

Northern  Press  and  Engineering  Co., 
Ltd.,  137,  274,  407. 

Northern  Weekly  Leader,  407. 

Northumberland  and  Durham  Deep- 
sea  Fishing  Co. ,  408. 

Coalfield,   341,  343;   Dock  {see 

Docks). 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  143,  227, 
284,  334,  335,  341,  343,  409,  430, 
435. 

Nursing  Guild,  the,  450. 

Nuttall,  Edward,  77. 

Nycoll,  William,  65. 


Oakbs,  Lieutenant,  294. 

O'Connor,  Feargus,  169. 

Ogden,  W.  B.,  kiUed,  399. 

Ogle,  Joseph,  412;   John    (Kirkley), 

167*;    Rev.   John   Saville,    147* 

Thomas  (Westoe),  106*. 
*  Old  Roger,'  329,  329  n. 
Oliver,    Edward,    433;    John,   238 

J.  J.,  459* 
Onslow,    Charles   W.,   470  n.  ;    Rev 

William  Lake,  rector  of  Sandring 

ham,  470  n. 
Ord,  WiUiam,  243,  403. 
Ormston,  John,  353. 
Orr,  Charles,  157*. 
Osbourne,    George,   66 ;   John   (pilot 

master),  363. 
Oswin,  King,  bom  at  South  Shields, 

32*;    endows  St.   Hild's,  34,   120, 

234  ;  the  hill  of,  36. 
Otway,     John,     242;     Sarah,    470; 

Mistress,  103. 
Ouseburne,  the,  72  r?.,  94,  358. 
Overdammers,  121. 
Overseers  of  highways,    111  ;  of  the 

poor,  107, 109, 130, 131,  134*  149* 

153,   188,  218;  raise  men  for  the 

navy,  133. 
Owen,  J.  R.,  332. 
Ownelbey,  John,  67. 
Ox    Close,    274;    Night   Fold,   117, 

118. 
Oxamb,  Charles,  107. 
Oyston  family,  the,  138  ;    John,  402  ; 

Mr.,  464. 
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Pack,    Payge,   469 ;    Alice,   52,   53 ; 

Barbara,    '243  ;   Rev.    R.    C,   262  : 

Richard,  52  ;   Thomas,  63*  64,  57, 

58*  69,  242  ;  Wedow,  242. 
Paint  factories,  408. 
Palmer.  Sir  Charles  Mark,  172*   173, 

211,  303,  314,  345,  366*  397,  480* 

481  ;    George,  168,  169*   173,  480  ; 

Brothers,  197,  314,  31."),  480. 
Palmers'  Works,  176,  191. 
Palmy rene  inscription,  21,  22. 
Pan  Ash,  164;  Quay,  243  7t. ;   Lane, 

122;  Close,  126*;  Ward,  129*. 
Pannergate,  121. 
*  Panners,'  1 28. 
Pants,  153. 
Papyrus    Fibre    Company,    Limited, 

408. 
Paradise,  121,  138,  146,  367. 
Parke,    Mary,    111;    Richard,    106*, 

110*. 
Parker,   Elizabeth,    lo3 ;    Rev.  John, 

269*;    Samuel,  4(»2 ;    Samuel  W., 

150. 
Parkhurst,  Josepli,  82. 
ParkH,  the,   17,  19,  28,  125-127,   154, 

163*     164,     195,    210,     213-217*, 

221,  264,  433,  437,  453,  466.  467. 
Parsons,  Rev.  J.,  281. 
l^artis,  Michael,  242. 
Pascoe,  Mr.,  366. 
Passenger  steamers  on  the  Tyne,  196, 

197,  310;  Shields  and  Sunderland, 

396. 
PasHing  tolls  on  shipping,  341,  342. 
Patterson,  Thomas,  109. 
Pattinson,     Pattinsone,     Pattonsone, 

Robert,    63,    65;  Thomas,   63,   65, 

73. 
Pattison,  Cuthbert,  75  ;  Edward,  146: 

James,  241 ,  242  ;  John,  97;  Thomas, 

75,  95*  96,  97,  105*    107,  237,  242, 

453*. 
Paxton,  John,  444  ;  Rev.  Thos.,  283  ; 

CapUin,  460. 
Peacock,  Francis,  457. 
Peake,  James,  435. 
Pears,  Rev.  S.,  444. 
Pearson,   Peirson,  Persone,    Peyrsou, 

469:  Rev.   Daniel,  246;    Richard, 

64,  65,  70;  Thomas,  70*    73,  237, 

241.  242  :   William.  110.  145  ;  pilot 

ruler.  350*;  Mrs.,  116. 
Peart  Robert,  332  ;  &  Co..  321. 
Peel,  Dolly,  162,  298  :  Ralph,  298. 
Peggy's  Hole,  289,  298,  298  «.,  302. 
PembertOD,  Thomas,   74  ;    Mr.,    127, 

301. 
Pendulum    ex|>eriments     at     Harton 

Colliery,  .381-383. 
Penney.  J.  H..  459. 
Penny  Fund,  the.  306  ;  Rents,  59. 
People's  Bethel,  283  ;  Palace,  164. 
Perry,  Mrs.  T.,  Harton,  437. 
Perth,  Earl  of,  lands  at  Shields,  122. 
Philipson.  Ralph  Park,  197,  363,  381. 
Phillimore.  Justice,  2H). 
Phillips.  .lohn,  435  :  Maberky,  400  «., 

402;  Ralj)h,  435:   W.  H.,  425. 
Phillop.  Robert.  7n. 
PhilIiK)tt!*.     Rev.     Arthur     A..    26.3*. 

264*  417. 


Phipps,  C.  H.,  457  ;  Captain,  328. 
Phcenix  Glass  Works,  212*,  217,  366, 

405. 
Pickering,  Henrj^  sen.,  243. 
Piers,  the  Tyne,  198*  204, 212*  216* 

333-338.  342-345,    4.33,    441,  442, 

468  ;   the  South,  public  rights  on, 

contested,  219*. 
Pigswick,  Mr.,  131. 
Pikewell,  59. 
Pilkington,  1).,69*,70;  l)octoure,236; 

John,  70* 
Pillory,  the,  55,  56. 
Pilots,  pilotage,  91,  167,  168,  185,  188, 

288,    29(»*,    293*     295,    306,   328, 

328  «.,  .336,  337,  347-357,  406,  433- 

438,  441,  482;  pilots' lookout,  216*; 

pilots'  memorial,  434,  435. 
Pimond  William,  61. 
Pinder,  Pynder,  Bridget,  97  ;  Thomas, 

67. 
Pinfold  at  Harton,  49,  128. 
Pipewcllgate,  Bshermen  of,  42. 
Pirates,   rob   Shields   Hshermen,   71  ; 

colliers  captured  by,  288,  295, 296. 
Place,  Thomas,  162,  168*. 
Plague   at   Harton,  5   n.  ;    at   South 

Shields,  104,  106. 
Play  fair.  Dr.  Lyon,  190. 
Pletts,  James,  467. 
Plews,  James,  336. 
Plughswaynland,  52. 
Plumer,  Matthew,  Newcastle,  303. 
Plummer,  R.  E.,  438. 
Polecats,  rewards  for  destroying,  133. 
Police,  149*  160*.  151,  176,  180, 186- 

189;    Buildings,    127,    183,    217*, 

218*    220,  228  ;  River  Tyne,  160* 

221,    330,   331,   336;    Police   Sur- 

geons,  189. 
Political  organisations :    Conservative 

Association,     172;     Society,     170; 

Liberal    Association,     172;     Club, 

173 ;    Political    Protestants,    i66 ; 

Union,    169*    479;    Political    and 

Financial  Reform  Association,  170  ; 

Northern     Reform     Union,     171  ; 

Reform  Agitation,  167  ;    Societies, 

164*;    Unionist  Association,    172; 

Club,  173. 
Pollard,  Joseph,  463. 
Ponston,  Thomas,  63. 
Poor,  Poor-law,  95,  107  ;   Guardians, 

128-1.32,  173-179,    193,  206,    207, 

227,    278,    481  ;    Poor-rates,    132, 

134,153:  ships  assessed  to,  133*: 

Poorhouse,    129,    130*     131,    168, 

174*    411* 
Poppelwell,  Matthew,  .332,  338. 
Population:    Civil  parishes,    7,     135. 

165,    171*     179,    214,    222,   247: 

Ecclesiastical  parishes,  258-264. 
Port  of  Tyne  Pilot  and  Durham  and 

Northumherlami  Courier^  AOI ^  438. 
Porter,  Mr.  Andrew,  239. 
Postmaster,    of   South    Shields,    1 14, 

1 1 5  ;    ( )ffice,    1 40,    141.    1 66.   404- 

406. 
Potter,    Addison,    397;    John,     llo, 

242  ;  Thomas,  459  ;  William,  57. 
Pottery.   Roman,   12,    14,  27;  South 

Shields,  181,  4(»8. 


Potts,   George,    146,    146,    167,   183. 

187*,    193,   232,   303,    304*     337. 

458*    460,  461;    John,   110,  127: 

Mr.,  117. 
Pow,  Robert,  332,  402,  403. 
Praed,  Captain.  460,  461. 
Prehistoric  relics.  2,  3,  8,  9*,   10,  12, 

395,  447,  492  n. 
Presbyterian  Churches,  98,  101,  176* 

244,  264-270. 
Preston,  Preoston  {see  also  Simonside). 

6  n.,  37-39,  183. 
Pressgang.    See  Seamen. 
Price,  Joseph,  Gateshead,  310*. 
Primage,  341. 

Primitive  Methodism,  273-275,  444. 
Pringle,  Geo.,  167,  444,  446. 
Priors  Haven,  2,   197,   337  ;   Stone, 

328  n. 
Prisage  on  fish,  41. 
Prissick,  Edward,  433. 
Pritchard,  Dr.,  the  poisoner,  298  n. 
Privateers,  289*,  296*  296,  301. 
Prosser,  Rev.  Richard,  413. 
Providence    disaster,    the,    433-435, 

437. 
Provisions,   price  of,  130,  131,   174, 

175. 
Public  buildings.  South  Shields,  118, 

194,  196,  203,  210,  212,  231. 
Publican  as  Methodist  class  leader, 

274  ;  not  paying  poor-rates,  133. 
Public  -  houses  closed      for      Quesn's 

funeral,    466 ;     excessive    number 

of,    133,    136,  168,  159  ;  religious 

services  in,  279,  280,  286  ;   score, 

Roman,  26,  27  ;   signs,  160  :  tied, 

160*  161. 
Punchon,       Ponchone,       Pounohone, 

Thomas,  66*  67. 
Punder  or  Pynder,  49. 
Purdo,   Captain,   Commander,  B.N., 

202,  334,  336,  338. 
Purvis,  Billy,  163  ;  John,  pilot  master, 

366;    Ralph,   293;   Robert,   187; 

Robert,  jun.,  459  ;  William,  435. 
Puttucomend,  62. 
Pyke,  Thomas,  441,  462,  487. 
Pykeryng,  Nicholas,  64*. 
Pym,  John,  and  the  salt  trade,  80. 

Quarries,  Billy  Mill,  17  ;  Castai,59. 
118,  122,  126,  193,  371*:  Hartoo, 
127  ;  Lawe,  18 ;  Marsden,  18. 

Quarry  Close,  the,  371  ;  Field,  S71. 

Quays,  Wharves,  South  Shields.  47, 
51,  101.  Ill,  164*   196,  198,  199, 
221,    287,    332;     Arthurs,    391: 
Bottlehonse,  210;   Burden's,   292, 
293*;     Cooky     210;     Cookson's,    ^^ 
211*    292.   293*,  359,  397:  Cor-      — 
poration,  160,  196,  iQO*  oni   om_       , 
211:    Custom-House,   293:    Half —     '- 
Moon,   437 ;    Fairies',   301  :   Fish     -m. 
210  ;  Kirton's,  145,  279  ;  Maltii 
391  ;   Mill   Dam,    199,  383,  408' 
Richardson's,  384 ;  Salmon's,  21( 
Simpson's,  293 ;  Stone,  21t*, 
391  ;  Subscription   Brewery.   II 
383,     391  ;     Swinhume's, 
Woodifield's,  198,  383,  391. 

Quicksands,  269,  381. 
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Rabbit-coursing  prohibited  by  Hal-  | 
mote,  56  ;  rabbit  warren,  56. 

Races,  South   Shields,   120 ;   riot  at,  , 
187,  188. 

Radclyffe,  Sir  Edward,  of  Dilston,  8') 

Radley,  . Henry,  IIG  ;  William.  97, 
265  ;  Rev.  William.  126,  245,  24S, 
254. 

Railway  Accidents,  385.  388,  398, 
399*  ;  Bridge  Clause,  South  Shields,  ' 
393  n.  ;  carriages  open  and  un- 
lighted,  397 ;  Committee  of  Id- 
veatigation,  Brandling  Junction, 
392 ;  York,  Newcastle,  and  Ber- 
wick, 394,  395  ;  competition,  effects 
of,  396,  397  ;  passenger  service, 
early,  386  ;  signalling,  390,  391  :  | 
electro-pneumatic,  400  ;  wayleaves, 
343,  384,  387,  389,  389  w.,  392. 

Railways,  383-400 ;  carriage  of  coal- 
by,  311,  314;  ballast,  163*  205, 
262  :  Brandling  Junction,  144,  181, 
363,  373,  389,  390,  392*  393* 
481  ;  Durham  Junction,  388*  389* 
392,  393*;  Gateshead  and  Tyne 
Dock,  397  ;  Harton  Coal  Co.,  216  ; 
Newcastle  and  North  Shields,  144, 
393  ;  North-Eastern,  195,  197,  198, 
214,  225,  227-229,  259-261,  264, 
370,  377  w.,  387,  390,  395,  396, 
398,  417*;  Pontop  and  South 
Shields,  223,  387,  392-395  ;  Stan-  \ 
hope  and  Tyne,  180*  257,  258,  ' 
370 ».,  381,  384-390,  402,  476;  I 
Whitburn  Colliery,  381. 

Rain,  Richard,  130. 

Raine,  Christopher,  74. 

Ramsay,  Rev.  Dean,  283. 

Ramsey,  John,  242. 

Rande,  Christopher,  74 ;  Thomas,  63*. 

Ransom,  Stephen,  110. 

Ransone,  Randson,  Thomas,  64,  65  ; 
Ursula,  103. 

Rates,  local,  147,  148*  175,  178,  179, 
186,  191,  192,  218,  228,  232,  233. 

Rattenbury,  Rev.  T.,  271. 

Rauen,  Eli  as,  59. 

Ravens  at  Marsden,  4,  491. 

Ravensworth  family,  the,  291  ;  Lord, 
116,  170,  171,  387. 

Rawe,  Edward,  109,  237;  Richard, 
238*  ;  Thomas,  55;  Mr.,  97. 

Rawlings,  Rev.  T.  E.,  280. 

Rea,  Dr.,  258. 

Readhead,  Redhead,  Reedheed,  449, 
469  ;  Cuthbert,  242  ;  George,  107  ; 
242;  James,  54,  130;  John,  92, 
174,  202,  232,  250,  262.  2C9,  325*  ; 
347,  449;  Ralph.  412;  Richard, 
239;  Robert,  107*  112,  172,  173. 
232.  248,  254,  347,  412;  Tho  , 
242  ;  William,  321  ;  Miss,  269. 

Readhead,  John  &  Sons,  325*. 

Reah,  Robert,  xi,  421. 

Reav.  John,  276*  285  ;  Mrs.,  276. 

Rebellion,  the  Jacobite,  118,  122; 
pilots'  action  in,  249  ;  troop  of  horse 
raised  at  Shields  for,  101  n. ;  rising 
of  the  North,  68. 

Receiving  ship,  the,  289,  294,  298, 
298  M.  ;  seized  by  seamen,  296*. 

Reckyngpenys.     Sre  Smoke  Pennies. 


Rednall,  Richard,  237. 

Reed,  Read,  Rede,  469  ;  Andrew,239  ; 
Ann,  101,  473  n.,  474  n. ;  Archibald, 
311,  321,  401;  Jane,  475;  John, 
63,  238*;  Joseph,  272,  414  ;  pilot 
ruler.  349  ;  Rich.,  242  ;  Col.,  285. 

Reeve,  Wybert,  457. 

Registration  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  174.  178.  238*  239* 

Reid,  John,  68  ;  Rev.  P.,  281  ;  U.  B., 

171. 
Kendel,  J.  M.,  engineer,  332-337. 

Rennie,  Sir  John,  329,  336,  343. 

Rennison,  John,  332. 

Rennoldson,  Charles,  325 ;  George, 
324,  325  ;  Jane,  478  ;  James  Henry, 
178,  267,  449;  Joseph,  443,  478  : 
J.  P..  267,  325,  441  ;  Mrs.,  267  ; 
Jos.  Middleton,  xi,  218,  230,  232. 
272,  325. 

J.  P.  &  Sons,  211,  32.5. 

Rent  hennes,  60,  69,  70* 

Rente,  Thomas,  287. 

Renwicke,  469. 

Rewcaitle,  John,  173. 

Richardson,  Chr.,  242 ;  David,  xi ; 
Dorothy,  469  n,  ;  Henry,  399 ; 
Joshua,  330 ;  Rev.  Jos.  I)  ,  279, 
280*;  J.  H..  North  Shields,  303; 
Katherine,  74  ;  Robert,  243  ;  T.  M., 
484;  Tho8.,  187, 189,  242;  William, 
146,  173;  W.  H.,  452  ;  Mr.,  171. 

Ridley,  John,  475;  M.,  116;  Mary, 
475;  Sir  Matthew  White,  M.P., 
166;  Richard  Batey,  193,  232, 
458*,  459,  461  ;  Thomas,  346. 

Ridley  &  Atkinson,  390  ;  &  Co.,  403. 

Rigby,  J.,  202  ;  Lieutenant,  466. 

Riots,  132,  132  n.,  187,  188,  302, 
375. 

Rippon,  George,  163 ;  John,  163  ; 
Sarah,  399;  Mr.,  of  the  Water 
Works,  371. 

Wood  &  Watson,  Messrs.,  428. 

Roads,  accommodation,  126;  bridle, 
156;  British,  10;  new,  204-206: 
private,  118;  public,  111,  120, 
133,  148  n.,  149;  Roman,  28,  29; 
unlawful,  56,  57. 

Robb,  James,  149,  150*;  Joseph,  150, 
151. 

Roberts,  Sillvester,  106;  W.  P.,  *the 
Pitmen's  Attorney,'  352,  380. 

Robertson,  James,  462  ;  J.  J.,  353 ; 
Thomas,  129,  133,  443  ;  Wm,  Laid- 
ler,  xi ;  Mr.,  174. 

Robinson,  469  ;  Aj^nes,  472  ;  Rev.  C, 
472;  D.,  69;  George,  110,  202; 
John,  183,  187,  193,  202*,  232, 
274,  328,  332,  346,  347*  402  ;  J., 
181  ;  Richard,  64,  65,  67  ;  Robert, 
64,  65,  67*,  70  ;  Mr.,  406  ;  Mrs., 
274 ;  Widow,  70. 

Robson,  C,  414;  Edward,  103,  440; 
George,  459*;  G.  D.,  304 ;  G.  P., 
4.59;  Henry,  129.  133,  137,  248, 
249,  443;  James,  416,  444;  Rev. 
James,  264;  John,  462*;  Jos., 
321  ;  Margerv,  103  ;  Mat.,  456  ;  T., 
276,  W.  S.,  M.P.,  172,  173,  418, 
419,  449. 

Rocket  apparatus,  438*,  440. 


Rockwood,  Andrew  Logan,  104,  443, 

474;    Dorothy,    474  w.;    Michael, 

129, 427*,  429,  432, 443  ;  Nicholas, 

474  n.  ;  Mr.,  299,  301. 
Roddam,  H.  R.,  464. 
Roe,  Katherine,  80. 
Rogerley,  Cuthbert,  64,  65. 
Rogers,Chri8topher,  96, 240 ;  William, 

243. 
Rogerson,  John,  197*. 
Rollin,  Chas.,  370  ;  J.  C,  370  ;  Hugh, 

370. 
Roman  Station  at  South  Shields,  12- 

30 ;  205,  234,  370,  446*. 
Catholic  Church,  280,  282, 283  ; 

Schools,  417,  418. 
Roperies,  Ropeworks,  126,  138,  147, 

148*   321,  322. 
Ropery  Close,  126. 
lloie,  Mr,,  Methodist  preacher,  270. 
Roselees  family,  and  Simon  side,  60  n. 
Ross,  Rev.  Donald,  27(> ;  T.  G.,  459  ; 

W.,  469. 
Rouge,  Will,  242. 
Rousby,  Arthur,  457. 
Rowe   (Rawe)  family  475  ;    Edward, 

241,  469  7i.,475*  ;  Rev.  I).  H.,  281 ; 
John,  241,  475*  ;  Richard,  96,  97*, 

242.  475  ;    T.   W.,  231,  423,  475, 
488*. 

Rowton,  J.  R.,  321. 

Roxby   family,    456,    456  n.  ;    James 

Wardle,  173,  378;  John,  433,  443  ; 

Joseph,  348,  427 ;  Jos.  William,  129, 

133,  443*    460;    Robert   Benton, 

134,  404,  433. 
Rudd,  Thomas,  461. 
Ruuciman,  Walter,  M.  P.,  425. 
Rural    District    Council,    177,   227; 

Sanitary  Authority,  177. 
Russian  tallowship,  wreck  of,  162. 
Rutherford,  Rutherfurd,  Rutherfuird, 

Captain  Thomas,  Governor  of  South 

Shields,  85*. 

Sadler,  John,  403. 

St.  Cuthbert  at  South  Shields,  33,  34  ; 
apparition  of,  36,  36  ;  congregation 
of,  37  ;  liberties  of,  38*  43,  45*. 

St.    Hild's,  Hylde,   Ilde,    *  commonly 
called   Sheelds,'  St.  '  Hilde  juxt  a 
Sheeles,'  Chapel  and  Cbapellry  of, 
2,  5,  32,   33,  34,  37,  39.  47,  54* 
60,  61,  67,  74*  75,  102,   104,   106, 
121,  123,  134,   136,  147,  162,  174 
184,  214,  234256,   259,   261-263, 
297,  448,  451-45.3,  457,  458,  460, 
464-467.    473,    478  ;    Churchyard, 
138-140,  152,  186,   193,237,248* 
250,  251.  263,  277,  361,  378.  488  ; 
closed,  193  ;  Glebe  sold,   123,  124, 
137;    Parsonage.    121,    156,    184, 
204*     245,    248;     Schools,    413; 
Y.  M.  Church  Institute,  138  w.,  253. 

St.  Mary's  Isle,  Chapel  on,  287. 

Salmon  fisheries.  South  Shields,  48, 
63,  408,  408  m..  409.  410. 

Salmon,  Hannah,  474;  John,  178, 
250,  433,  475,  481  ;  Thomas,  128. 
147,  148,  154,  167*  I58*  159, 
165,  166,  168,  171,  172,  178,  180, 
182,   184,   188,  202,  231*    243  w.. 
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255,  :jr)3*  378,  379,  383,  388, 
393  w.,  414,  440,  447,  408,  473, 
474,  481*,  482;  quoted,  201,  358, 
416. 

Salmon's  ballast  hill,  205,  20G  :  Qu&v, 
163,  210. 

Salt-making,  makers,  pans,  GI-64, 
68*  70,  71,  75,  77,  78,  79*  80, 
81,  86,  87,  91,  95,  96,  97,  99* 
101,  108,  109,  111,  112*  114,  115, 
116*  120,  128,  129*  135,  135;/., 
209,  240,  359,  360,  309,  407,  469  n., 
470,  472,  475,  477. 

Salters'  I^ne,  Trod,  29* 

Saltwater  BatliH,  the  Victoria,  21(), 
221. 

Salvation  Army,  279,  280,  283. 

Sanctehyldefish,  48. 

Sanctuary  for  Criminals,  36. 

Sandefordland,  59,  60. 

Sandeman,  J.  Watt,  211* 

Sanderson,  Christopher  (Eggleston), 
102  ;  Joane,  97  ;  Ralph,  105  ;  Mr., 
146. 

Sandhills,  Sandcelez,  Sandhelis  at 
Shields,  49,  64. 

Sands  and  foreshore,  the,  163,  215, 
216,  219,  221  ;  fatal  panic  on, 
442  ;  races  on,  120,  187,  188  : 
sham  fight  on,  460. 

Sanitation,  111,  148,  149,  152,  155- 
157,  181,  186,  195,  207,209. 

Saphir,  Rev.  Adolf,  269. 

Saturday  half-holiday  adopted,  369. 

Savage,  Rev.  Henry  Edwin,  xi,  254*, 
quoted,  32,  33. 

Saville,  Rev.  A.  A.,  280 ;  Mr., 
missionary,  284. 

Savings  Bank,  404,  453,  481  ;  Build- 
ing, 137  ;  Board  School,  420. 

Sawkill,  Matthew,  161. 

Saxons  at  South  Shields,  5,  9. 

Scandinavian  Church,  284. 

Scarth,  Francis,  288  ;  Isaac,  133  ; 
Mr.,  301. 

School  Board,  South  Shields,  177, 
228.  415,417-421,485. 

Schools,  226,  244,  246,  260,  411-426, 
453.  465. 

Schropp,  Adam,  51. 

Scoatons,  James,  242. 

Scolds,  punishment  of,  55,  1 1 2. 

Scotch  Church,  119,  127,  265*  266, 
272,  285. 

Scot's  House,  373. 

Scott,  Alexander.  332,  418,  419,  424  : 
Benjamin,  416;  John,  47,  53,  71, 
482  ;  Joseph,  303,  366  :  George, 
188,  232,  462  ;  junior,  178  : 
Thomas,  58,  184,  ;U)1,  ;t77  w.,  404, 
406,  44.')*;  William,  197;  Chief 
Constable,  189  ;  Sir  William,  199  : 
W.  E.  0.,  xi. 

Si'uller-boats,  282;  wScullermen,  13ri, 
137 ;  Scullermen's  Fund,  the 
Winterbottom,  454,  455. 

St'ii  Fonribles,  460. 

S^Minen,  Shit-Ids,  136,  161,  165,  2tM), 
297.  337  ;  examination  of,  305, 
306  :  impressmont  of,  1(>2,  288.  2S9, 
290,  293,  296*,  296  «.,  297*,  298, 
298  M.,  322,  480:  Soamen's   Fund, 


450;  Hall,  276*  414,  423,  450, 
462,  465  ;  Institute,  121  ;  Missions, 
259,  278,  28.3-285,  361  ;  Societies, 
252,  255,  284,  307,  450;  wages, 
287,  289,  293,  294,  298;  302* 
306,  307. 

Seaton,  Abraham,  414. 

Sluice,  328,  306. 

Seeler,  Casper,  ()8. 

Selby,  Eleanor,  242  ;  Elizabeth,  242  : 
George,  96,  97*;  Issobell,  473; 
Jos.,  242. 

Select  Vestry  or  Four  and  Twenty,  95, 
107,  112,  128-133,  146,  149*  151. 
152,  154,  161,  168,  218,  2.37,  246, 
249,  250*,  252*  255*  460,  464, 
470-473,  473  n.,  475,  477,  481. 

Sellars,  Mr.,  271. 

Seller,  Thomas,  243. 

Seton,  Agnes,  57  ;  John,  52. 

Seymour,    Wm.    Digby,    Q.C.,    172* 
173,  3.39. 

Shadforth,  Edward,  junr.,  427 ;  J., 
460. 

Sharer,  Mr.,  243  n. 

Sharp,  Benjamin,  416 ;  John,  129, 
133,  197,  249,  443;  B.  G.  &  Co., 
407. 

Shaw,  Joshua,  273. 

Shele,  Thomas,  240. 

Sheles,  Ralph,  64. 

Shelton,  John,  89. 

Shepherd,  Schepherd,  Samuel,  114: 
Thomas,  52,  57. 

Shepherd's  Quay,  198. 

Shepperd  Leigh,  125. 

Sheriff,  A.  C,  396. 

Shield,  William,  composer,  482. 

Shields,  Mr.,  243  n. 

Shields,  Chells,  Schales,  Scheles,  Schelis, 
Schcll,  Schelles,  Schellis,  Sheales, 
Shealles,  Sheals,  Sheelds,  Sheeles, 
Sheelez,  Sheels,  Sheilds,  Sheilcs, 
Sheils,  Sheldes,  Shele,  Sheles,  Shelez, 
Shelles,  Shels,  Shelys,  Sheyles, 
Sheylez,  S  hey  Is,  Shiells,  Southe- 
scheles,  Sontshields,  Sowthsheles, 
Suthcheles,  Sutheseles,  Chaplain  of, 
57,  63,  64,  65  ;  contest  with  New- 
castle, 41,  42,  62,  63,  72,  80,  88, 
89,  91-9.3,  11,3,  115;  derivation 
of  name,  5  ;  Heugh,  Hough,  Hugh, 
Haugh,  Hewgh,  2,  14,  31,  56,  60* 
65*  66*  70*  73,88,  117,  126, 129, 
147,  161,  182,  242,  255,  272,  470, 
471  ;  newspa|>ers,  407,  483;  Port 
of,  200-202,  291*  317,  318,  319; 
proposed  union  with  Jarrow,  171. 

Shields  Bridge  Co.,  226* 

Shields  Gaz€ft€,  407*,  441,  461; 
Offices,  405  ;  quoted,  313,  314,  315, 
340,  n. 

Shields  Steam  Shipi)ing  Co  ,  198*,  199. 

Tramway    and    Carriage    Co., 

212,21.3,223. 

Shipbuilders,  shipbuilding,  35,  38,  91- 
9,3,  11.3,  110,  1,35.  140,  160,  176. 
197,  211,  218.  308.  .309,  312,  315, 
320-328,  404,  408,  450,  475. 

Shipmoney,  82. 

Shipi>erdson,  Edward,  100. 

Shipperlaw,  12.'). 


Ships,   shipping,    shipowners,  39.  4U, 

41,    42,    44-47.    02.    63.    66.    67, 

83,    88,    89,   92-94,  99,    112.    115. 

120,  122,  150,  l.^>3,   161,   165,  168- 

170,     181,    183,    199,    200,    201* 

287-319,    329,    331*      353*    472 ; 

Bcrew     colliers,     the     first,     312. 

314,     315;     Shipping      Insurance 

Associations   and    Clube,    299-305, 

328,   455  ;  ships  assessed  to  |ioor- 

rate,    133  ;     captured    by    pirates, 

295,  296,  301  ;  manning  scale  for, 

307;   water  ballast  for,  313,  314; 

Shipowners*  Clubs :  the  Lawe  House. 

443  ;  Societies,  202,  328,  3.52.  353. 

438,  455,  477,  484. 
SliiiM,  Names  of — 

Adventure,  426. 

Alexander  and  Margaret,  295. 

Alexandra,  288.     Amphitrite,  309*. 

Ann,  301.     Ann  of  Tarmooth,  239. 

Antigallican,  295. 

Arclumedes,  t.s.,  324. 

Ardincaple,  s.s.,  311. 

Bedlington,  s.s.,  312*  315. 

Bellona,  321.     Benton,  313. 

Betsy,  433*   434* 

Betsy  Cairns,  307,  308*. 

I^viedale,  s.s.,  395.     Blackbur,  lOl. 

Blenheim,  441*. 

Boscawen,  296  n.,  425. 

Brill,  307.     Brilliant,  434. 

Britannia,  8.s.,  311. 

Brodrick,  309.  321. 

Brotherly  Love,  308,  309. 

Castor,  H.M.S..  442. 

Charlotte,  309.     Christiani,  442. 

City  of  Edinburgh,  s.s.,  31 1. 

Claremont,  441*.     Clio,  206. 

Clyde.  8.S.,  311,  316. 

Comet,  S.S.,  310. 

Commonwealth,  171*,  445. 

Conservator,  442. 

Conside,  B.S.,  312. 

Constance  Ellen.  442. 

Cornwall,  425.    Cove  of  Cork,  303*. 

Cumberland,  309,  321. 

Cuthbert,  62.    Cydopi,  B.B.,  325. 

Dante,  8.S.,  325.     Devonshire.  314. 

Doncaster,  321.     Dorothys,  309. 

Dove,  99.    Dove  of  Sunderland,  163. 

Dreadnought,  295.     Duo,  325. 

Eagle,  115.     Edward,  66. 

Eglantine,  201.     Eleanor,  296*. 

Elizabeth,  63. 

Elizabeth  and  Sarah,  309. 

Falcon,  47.     Favourite.  B.&,  197. 

Fearnanght,  296.     Fenella.  441*. 

Ferret,  295.     Ffortnne,  102. 

Flying  Huntsman,  441. 

Free  Love,  308.     Friends,  321. 

Friends  Adventurer,  310. 

Friendship,  432  ».,  439,  440*. 

Galatea,  321.     Garland,  321. 

Glatton,  433.    Gleaner,  435. 

Golden  Lily,  442. 

Good  Design,  295.    Grafton,  433. 

Grenville  Bay,  303*. 

Hammonica,  B.B.,  324. 

Harkaway,  t.t.,  188. 

HarriaoDs.  309,  S21. 

Harry  aem,  441,442. 
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Ships,  Names  of  {continued) —    • 
Hearts  of  Oak,  295*. 
Hecate,  298  n.     Hengist,  s.s.,  324. 
Herman  Sauber,  441. 
Honor,  325,  331  n.   Horsa,  s.s.,  324. 
Hylton  JoUiflfe,  s.s.,  311. 
Ida,  442.    Inga,  442.    Ipswich,  105. 
Isabella,  321. 

Isabella  and  Dorothy,  32 1 .  Isis,  44 1 . 
Jacob  and  Sarah,  1 1 5. 
Jane,  290,  390. 

Johanna,  441.     John  of  Shields,  66. 
John  and  Mary,  122. 
John  Bowes,  s.s.,  314*   315*   480. 
John  Wood,  8.s.,  .'JI6. 
Jnhrneek,  442. 
Kinghom,  429. 

Lady  Alice  Lambton,  s.s.,  315. 
Lady  Jane,  303*. 
Liberty  and  Proi)erty,  309*. 
Liddell,  309,  321.     Liddle,  J 15. 
Lord  Dutferin,  442. 
Maida,  372.     Marshall,  s.s.,  324. 
Martin  Weiner,  257. 
Mary  Forton,  71.      Mary,  295. 
Moqiiichee,  s.s.,  324. 
Nautilus,  321.     Neptune,  s.s.,  315. 
New  Cornwall,  441*. 
Newcastle,  s.s.,  311. 
Northumberland,  480. 
Olaf  Kyrre,  434  h. 
Old  Providence,  96. 
Orestes,  H.M.S..  302.     Oswne,  67. 
Peggy,  289,  290,  309,  321. 
Pembroke,  1 05.   Perseverance,  3 1 0*. 
Pilot,  351.     Pomona,  295. 
Present  Succe-ision,  294*. 
Preston  (frigate),  288 
Prince  Albert,  s.s.,  324. 
Prince  of  Wales,  309. 
Princess  Mary,  307. 
Providence,  lOl,  3M9,  :^21. 
Ptarmigan,  309. 
Q.  E.  D.,  S.S.,  312. 
Queen  Adelaide,  s.s.,  316. 
liapid,  ss.,  311*.     Recovery,  395. 
Reinc  Hortense,  467.    Hob  Roy,  489. 
Robert  and  Margaret,  309. 
Robert  Ingham,  s  s.,  351. 
Royal  Sovereign,  s.s.,  312. 
Saldhana,  320.     Sally,  301,  3S5. 
Seven  Brothers,  309. 
Speedwell,  31 1. 
Stanley,  439^  440*. 
Star,  S..S.,  312*  324*.    Swallow,  3(K3. 
Swan,  301.     Swift,  s.s.,  31(>. 
Tenterden,  441. 
Terror,  H.M.S.,  480. 
Three  Brothers,  321. 
Titan,  s.s.,  326.     Tourist,  s.s.,  31  L 
True  Love,  30S,  3(>9.     Tyne,  441. 
Tyne  Steam  Paoket,  s.s.,  310. 
Union,  290  w.      Unus,  .325. 
Uswen,  6(). 

Vesta,  S.S.,  31.').     Volunteer,  309. 
Weasel,  295.     White  Lion,  76. 
William,  .321. 
William  and  Ann,  3(i9. 
William  and  .fames,  .'^09. 
Wonga,  441.     Wrights,  20."). 
Wright's  John,  429. 
Zealander,  433,  n. 


Shotton,  272  ;  Charles  Fenwick,  232  ; 
George,  202,  332;  G.  S.,  459; 
James,  477  ;  Ralph,  435. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  Meadow,  126. 

Shrive,  Mr.,  116,  126. 

Shuthington,  Alan,  curate,  235. 

Sidall,  S.  B.,  457. 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  456. 

Sigsworth,  WUl,  242. 

Sikes,  Mrs.,  127. 

Simonside,  Symonsyde,  Symondsyde, 
Dionisia,  53 ;  John,  53 ;  Robert, 
65  ;  Stephen,  64  ;  Township,  5,  5 
n.,  37,  39,  60,  60  w.,  61*  66,  70, 
126,  127,  227*,  228*  235,  255,  475; 
Church,  260;  Hall,  61,228,475; 
High,  261  ;  Meadow  Close,  127. 

Simpson,  Eliza,  103  ;  John,  103,  116  ; 
Robert,  407  ;  Rev.  Thomas,  130, 
244*  245,  265  ;  Alderman,  of  New- 
castle, 122. 

Singleton,  Rev.  Richard,  282. 

Skee,  Shepperd,  145,  332. 

Skeletons  found  at  Westoe,  54  ;  West 
Boldon,  98  ;  Waterloo  Vale,  146  : 
Marsden,  492  n. 

Slack,  Rev.  Thomas,  245. 

Slaughterhouses.     See  Abattoirs. 

Slightholm,  Captain  John,  292. 

Smallman,  B.,  403  ;  J.  H.,  403  ;  Mr., 
146. 

Smallpox,  epidemic  of,  207,  209. 

Smart,  Ann,  132*  ;  docktor,  242  ; 
John,  237;  Thomas,  111,  237; 
senior,  242  ;  Mrs.,  126-128. 

Smith,  Edward,  107  ;  George,  xi,  435  ; 
James,  98  ;  James  Muir,  xi  ;  John, 
53,  58,  458  ;  Joseph,  435  ;  Liddea, 
103  ;  Margaret,  98;  Matthew,  129, 
148;  Ralph,  103;  Richard,  58; 
Robert,  59,  65  ;  Rev.  R.  Crowlev, 
283  ;  Tobias,  453  ;  Tob.,  107,  242*  ; 
Thomas,  97,  360 ;  William,  435  ; 
William  Arthur,  421  ;  W.  R.,  178. 

Smith  &  Co.,  322;  &  Edwards,  321  ; 

Smith's  Dock,  320  ;  Co.,  Ltd.,  326. 

Smithson,  Mr.,  116. 

Smoke  nuisance,  79,  115,  152,  365, 
368,  370. 

pennies,  reek  pennies,  63. 

Smuggling,  162  ;  legend  of  Marsden, 
491  n. ;  schooner  captured,  490. 

Smyth,  Ann,  238  ;  Antho.,  95  ;  Emma, 
52  ;  Gyles,  238  ;  James,  242  :  Jane, 
110;  John,  52,  242;  Richard,  52; 
Widow,  238. 

Smythland,  the,  52. 

Smythson,  James,  64. 

Sneath,  Rev.  James,  278. 

Snow,  John,  62. 

Snowdon,  L.  M.,  457. 

Soap  factories,  181,  192,  408. 

Softley,  George,  240* ;  John,  325  ; 
Robert,  sen.,  240  ;  &  Co.,  327*. 

Souter,  Sowter,  Point,  33*  89,  90,  201. 

Souter  William,  52. 

Southeron  family,  469,  469  n.;  Ann, 
97,  241,469  w.  ;  Charles,  97*  242, 
469  n.;  Cuthbert,  73,  75  ;  Eleanor, 
1(»3,  242  ;  Margaret,  112  ;  Thomas, 
131  ;  William,  69,  469  n. 

Southgarth,  485. 


South  Tyne-Glass  Company,  S66. 

Southwick,  Sowthwick,  Suthwyk,  5, 
61,  71,  191;  Adam,' 58;  Alan,  51 ; 
John,  58. 

Spanish  Battery,  410,  440  ;  statue  on 
the,  287. 

Spar  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawke,  41, 
41  n.,  47,  62,  340. 

Sparke,  Jane,  472. 

Spear,  Dr.  John,  207,  208*  229. 

Spence,  C.  J.,  98  ;  Rev.  D.  A.,  280  ; 
Joseph,  440*;  John  Foster,  1, 440*  ; 
Robert,  401,  402*  404. 

Spens,  John  (Newcastle),  62. 

Spour,  Ephraim,  238. 

Spraggon,  James,  291. 

Sprunte,  Juliana,  51. 

Spry,  Henry.  284. 

Spurrier,  Geo.,  465  ;  Mr.,  174,  178. 

Stableford,  John,  449. 

Stacker,  John,  303. 

Stainton,  Matthew,  183,  193,  232* 
273,  347*;  Thomas,  183,  185,  232, 
332,  346*  ;  Messrs  M.  and  T.,  391. 

Staiths,  Steaths,  Staythes,  89,  93, 
107-109*  119,  120,  135  n.,  181, 
211*  293,  371,  373,  381,  385,  387, 
391. 

Stalker,  John,  303. 

Stang,  riding  the,  74. 

Stanre  Yare,  38. 

Stansfeld,  Sir  James,  492  ;  Michael, 
97  ;  Rob,  242. 

Stanstield,  Mrs.  Catherine,  xi. 

Stapylton.  Judge,  161. 

Stark,  Rev.  Andrew,  268. 

Stayn,  Caterine,  51. 

Steele,  Rev.  William,  267*. 

Stephens,  Supt.,  150. 

Stephenson,  Catherine,  474  n ;  George, 
363,  390*  392  ;  Robert,  366,  384, 
388,  390,  392,  394,  443,  474  n.  ; 
W.  H.,  416  ;  Sir  William  Haswell, 
346;  Mr.,  69,  70,  127. 

Stevenson,  469  ;  Archibald,  273,  440, 
441*,   446,  461  ;    Memorial,  270  ; 
James,    126,    183,    187,   269,  284, 
285*    332,   368,   369*    407,  415* 
482  ;  James  Cochran,  54, 130,  159* 
172*     173*    181,    190,    193,    197, 
199,  204,  211,  232,  275,  284,  334, 
338*    342,   344,   346,  352*    353* 
355,   356*    369,   405,   406*    407, 
409,  418,  424.  446*  448,  449,  452, 
462*    463,  468,  482*    483;  Mrs., 
277,  281,  450,  483  ;  J.  J.,  xi,  446  ; 
William,  368. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  486  ;  John,  198  ; 
Rev.  S.,  255,  256. 

Stocks,  the,  110,  121,  138,  156. 

Stodart,  Stodhart,  John  Babbington, 
shot,  297;  Rev.  William,  265*; 
Thomas,  174. 

Stoddart,  Andrew,  54,  125,  146, 
148  n.,  158,  194,  491  ;  Andrew 
Ernest,  453,  483  ;  G.  B.,  453. 

6tokell,  469. 

Stoker,  Thomas,  243. 

Stokton,  Thomas  de,  Bursar,  54. 

Stone  Quay,  the,  116,  122,' 139,  199, 
210*  360,  383*. 

Storie,  Rev.  John,  265. 
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Story,  K.  L.,  4  hi  ;  Roger,  lo;{  ; 
Thomas,  *243. 

Stote  family,  the,  471*;  Robert. 
127. 

Stout,  (leorge,  3(»4*  483  ;  George 
Frederick,  Dr..  483  ;  W.,  403  ;  \V. 
J.,  304. 

Stovehl,  \V.,  321. 

Stowell,  Loril.  100;  Ilev.  W.  11., 
North  Shii'hls,  280*   281. 

Strachan,  John,  204,  232,  280,  40;"), 
44S,  4r»7,  48;j  ;  T.  Y.,  459. 

Straker,  (teorgo,  140  :  Joseph,  303, 
332,  338. 

Straker  and  Mctcalf,  321. 

Stratten,  Kcv.  J.,  278  :  Uev.  Thomu'*, 
281. 

Streaton.  lie  v.  Mr..  284. 

Street,  Rev.  J.  C,  283. 

Strikes;  engine-drivers,  300;  keel- 
men,  301,  310,  311  ;  miners,  17t>, 
372,  374,  37."),  380,  381  ;  seamen. 
293,  204,  296*  208*  301,  302, 
3(M>,  307.  31(»,  311,  460:  trimmers 
and  teemerH,  400. 

Strong,  Francis,  103  ;  Hannah,  103. 

SiiddardH,  Kdmnnd,  177. 

Suggott,  Woodhouse,  125. 

Sumner,  Charles,  at  Westoe,  478. 

Sunday-schools,  2()r),  285*,  286*. 

Sunder,  Mr.,  127. 

Sunderland,  Bishoj)'8  Ferry  at,  118; 
burial  barrows  near,  9 ;  fishing 
town  of,  (Wt :  Hudson's  election  for, 
393  :  light,  342  ;  Methodist  cir- 
cuit, 272,  273 ;  pilotage,  347  ; 
Port  of,  201,  294;  railway 
schemes,  39(),  397*  398  ;  rental 
of,  39  :  salt-making  at,  116  :  Scots 
army  at,  83  ;  ships  i)artly  loaded 
at,  115  ;  theatre,  456. 

Sutcliffe,  C.  F..  459*. 

Sutherland,  Alfred,  483  ;  Solomon. 
171,  406,  445,  468*  483  ;  Robert, 
171  ;  Dr.,  189. 

Swalwell,  Mrs.  Geo.,  390. 

Swan,  Joseph,  353  ;  Richard,  353  ; 
Robert,  51,  55,  58  :  Mr.,  328. 

Swarlen,  Ann,  1 12. 

Swethopp,  Thomas,  57. 

Swimming  (Mub,  453.  466. 

Swinburne,  Uobert  Walter,  156,  159*. 
181,  251,  .358.  363*  364*,  365*. 
366*.  378  :  Thomas  Henry,  257  : 
T.  J..  366:  \V.  A  ,  :m\ :  iV  Co..  Lttl., 
106,  203*,  205,  366  :  R.  W.  &  Co.. 
363. 

Swynherd,  Alice,  51  :  Walter,  52  : 
William,  51. 

Synagogue,  the  Jews*,  283. 

TAHKKNArLK,  Haptist,  279.  280. 
Talbot,    114:    .Iame.*«.   SI,    82*:  Mr., 

Q\\,  333. 
T.uured,  H.  W.,  ir)6. 
I'apU-y,  Mer!)ert.  killed,  300. 
Taj)M.  ..tt,  S..  414  :   Kev.  Mr,  278^. 
Target  Firld,  the.  462. 
Tat*',  CluiHtoj)her,  445  :  (Jeorge.  415  : 

(;.o.  A.,  117:  .1.,  304^:  Mr.  Parish 

(N.rk.  4S1. 
Tatt.  Stei»hen,  242. 


Taylor,  Tailliour,  Taler,  Talor,  Tayl- 
your,  469,  470;  Hugh,  201,  314, 
315  ;  Rev.  James  Jeremy,  259*, 
2K3  ;  John,  63,  299*  343  ;  Joseph, 
303  :  Odonel,  52,  58  ;  Philip,  410  ; 
Ralph  (Newcastle),  92  ;  Robert,  65, 
70,  101  :  Thomas,  62,  67*.  70,  410  ; 
Tom  John,  386 ;  William,  107, 
153,  242:  Captain,  290,  303: 
Widow,  64,  65. 

Teasdale,  Rev.  J.  H,  281*  :  Nicholas, 
120,  44.3. 

Tee  van,  Major,  Chief  Constable,  189*. 

Telegraph  charges,  early,  405. 

Telford,  Andrew,  151  ;  Thomas,  142. 

Temperance  Hall,  452*,  453;  Societies, 
South  Shields,  452. 

Tempest,  John,  106,47371.  ;  Nicholas, 
78,  70. 

Temple,  Simon,  129,  156,  208,  249, 
320,  321,  361,  366,  373,  394. 

r(;mpletown,  derivation  of  name, 
1  rj{]. 

Tennant,  Henry,  39()  ;  J.,  368  :  & 
Co.,  369. 

Tennis  (.Uub,  South  Shields,  453. 

Terwhitt,  Thomas  de,  curate,  237. 

'I'harsis  Sulphur  &  Co])per  Co.,  360, 
482. 

Theatre,  the,  138,  456,  457;  Com- 
pany, Limited,  the,  456,  485. 

Thew,  Christopher,  303. 

Thomas,  John,  415*:  William,  415. 

Thompson,  Christopher,  Borough 
Surveyor,  195,  232  ;  Enoch  Dun- 
kerley,  145,  332  ;  Ernest  Seton. 
483  :  Miss  F.,  xi ;  G.  S.,  284  ;  H. 
S.,  305  ;  Rev.  James,  424  ;  Jane, 
238:  John.  9,  95,  116,  127,  281, 
43.3*:  pilot  ruler,  350:  J.,  412: 
.Joseph  Logan,  34(»,  347.  462  ; 
Thomas,  .383;  William,  116*,  129, 
242  :  Uev..  245  :  Major,  460. 

Thorburn.  Rev.  James,  M.l).,  2(i8*, 
280,  404.  444. 

Thornborough,  David,  335. 

I'hornton,  Riehanl,  457.  ^ 

Thorpe,  Ho.  (Monk ton),  106. 

Thubron,  Robert,  417. 

Ihurlbeck,  W.  O.,  435. 

Thwaites,  Thos.,  456. 

Time(;un,  the,  213*.  214. 

Tindle,  (le<>rge,  435. 

Tinker,  Hilton.  443. 

Tinley.  John,  North  Shields,  143. 

Tin  mouth,  (ieorge,  4.35  :  Thomas. 
441. 

Tithe  barns,  64.  88. 

Tithes,  64-66,  60,  70.  S8.  23."),  236  :  on 
tish,  48,  235  ;  salt.  64  :  ships,  47. 

To<low,  Tuilow,  Margaret,  52 ; 
Thomas,  51,  52.  58. 

Tofts,  the,  50,  60. 

Tolliurst,  Major,  2.30. 

Toll-gates,  141,  1S2,  101,  102: 
abolished.  10.-)*,  106. 

Tomlinson,  140,  157  :  Anthonv,  67. 

loothill  or  Toythill.  50. 

To.shai'h.  Rev.  Chas.,  265  :  Dr.  John, 
l.'>7,  180,  1S3,  185,  10.3,232,414, 
459. 

Tosson,  John.  57  ;  Robert,  60. 


Toward  &  Eltringhani,  210  ;  T.  &  Co., 
326. 

Townenders,  162. 

Town  Hall,  xi :  built,  124  :  bought  by 
Corporation,  1 92*,  1 94  ;  proposed 
rebuilding  of,  198,  2U2,  2^»3.  210, 
225,  231  ;  School  in,  411,  415. 

Trades,  objectionable,  prohibited,  56  : 
Unions,  322,  323,  364,  450. 

Traill,  Rev.  Wm.,  269. 

Train,  Dr.,  462. 

IVamway,  South  Shields,  xi,  193,  212, 
213*   220,  221,  223,  224*   255*. 

Transvaal  War,  Local  Volunteers, 
468  ;  Relief  Fund,  468. 

Trawling,  introduction  of,  408,  409 : 
steam-,  211,  409. 

Trewithwaite,  Trewett,  Christopher, 
Boldon,  98  ;  William,  97. 

Trinity  Brethren,  House,  London,  72, 
76,  79,  113.  299,  341,  414,  434; 
Newcastle,  91,  113,  122,  129,288. 
290*  291*  292*,  293,  296,  299*, 
306,  311,  328,  329,  333,  337,  341, 
347,  348*  349,  350*  351*  352, 
353*  371,  406,  414,  427*,  431. 
434,  438,  460. 

I'ristram,  Rev.  Canon,  459*. 

Trollop,  Robt.,  241*. 

Trotter,  Baker,  251,  258  ;  Mr.,  116. 

Trow  Head  Bents,  127  ;  Rocks,  3.  9. 
18,  120,  125,  206,  210,  217,  337. 
409,  410,  462*  463,  489. 

Tully,  Annie  Morrow,  442  ;  Robert. 
295, 

Tunstall,  Sir  William,  85. 

Turnbnll,  John,  349 ;  R.  C,  killed, 
399  ;  Dr.  W.  H.,  208. 

Turner,  H,  336;  John,  132ii.  ; 
Robert,  377  n. 

Turpen,  George,  242. 

Twaddell,  Robert,  95. 

Tweddle,  Isaac,  462  ;  Robert,  462. 

Twizel,  459  ;  John,  .332,  484. 

Tyne,  1,  2,  8,  30,  32,  38*  39*,  42. 
43, 44*  47. 56,  62*,  72,  76*  80.  8  L 
88,  89,  92,  93,  10.3.  114,  115,  119, 
120, 122,  123,  140,  147. 148*  166* 
167,  169,  188,  206,  207,258,290- 
292,  406  ;  Cieneral  Fern*  Co.,  197, 
198,  211,  227,  396;  ImproTement 
Commission,  1 96*  1 97*  198*.  201*. 
204.  211,  213*  219*.  221.  2J5, 
226*  227,  284.  316*  328-347,  352, 
353,  406*  408,  437,  442,  462,  468. 
482,  484,  489 ;  |)as8enger  steaners, 
196,  197  ;  Port  of,  40.  2<H),  201, 
299,  3(K),  317-319  ;  SaniUry  An- 
thority,  208,  221. 

Alkali  Co.,  370. 

Chemical  Co.,  370. 

Dock  District,  195*  204*  205. 

212,  21.3,  259;  Britiah  Schools, 
418,  419,  420:  Catholic  Chureh. 
283  :  Congregational  Church,  281 : 
Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  326  :  Poiid- 
tain,  467 :  Mechanics*  Instiiiite, 
275:  Police  SUtion,  189,  218: 
Post  OfBce,  406;  Pretbytcriui 
Church,  270 ;  Seftmen's  Bethel,  284 : 
stnkes  at.  399,  400;  U.  M.  F. 
Church,  278. 
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Tyne  Plate  Glasg  Co.,  139,  211,  215, 
365,  381,  413,  480. 

Pottery,  the,  408. 

Sailors'  Home,  284. 

Steam  Shipping  Co.,  199,  480. 

Tynemouth,  Tinmouth,  Barracks,  296; 
Borough  of,  167,  181*  ;  Castle,  82*, 
85,  97,  105,  295,  336 ;  Celtic  name 
of,  9  ;  Corporation,  337,  343,  408  ; 
Haven,  76,  113,  242,  288,  291,  436, 
439,  'at  South  Shields,'  62;  'or 
River  Sheels,'  73, ;  Monastery,  32, 
34.  287  ;  Prior  of,  46,  47,  61,  63  ; 
Rocks,  3,  334,  335,  335  n. 

Tyneside  and  District  Tramway  Com- 
pany, Limited,  213. 

Naturalist  Field  Club,  1,  3. 

Tyngrynd,  John,  55*. 

Tytory,  Thietry,  357. 

Tyzack,  Thisac,  357,  358  ;  G.  S.,  332. 

Underdammbrs,  121. 

Underground   fire,   the,   128*    209*, 

268. 
Union  British  Schools,  279,  414,  415, 

418,  419,  465. 
Unitarian  Church,  283. 
United   Alkali   Co.,  Ltd.,    369,   370, 

482. 
Methodist   Free   Church,  275- 

277. 
Upton,  John,  126. 
Ure,  J.  F.,  340,    342*,    343*    344*, 

345. 
Uthyere  fishery,  38. 
Uttyng,  Robert,  55. 

Vane,  Sir  Harry,  82*,  112*;  Thomas, 
106.  I 

Veitch,  Captain,  R.N.,  336,  338. 

Vent,  William,  240. 

Verca,  Abbess  of  St.  Hild's,  33. 

Victoria  Assembly  Hall,  23 1  ;  Home, 
the,  371*. 

Villiers,  Col.,  105. 

Vitriol  Hill,  137,  367,391. 

Volunteer  corps,  213,  216,  298,458, 
460-463,  467,  477,  478,  482. 

Wacke,  Ricliard,  242. 

Wade,  Richard,  243. 

WagstafF,  Joseph,  149. 

Wailes,  John,  236. 

Wainwright,  Henry  Herbert,  172*, 
173*. 

Wake,  Richard,  97. 

Walche,  Robert,  67. 

Walices,  Elizabeth,  242  ;  Tho.,  242. 

Walker  Alice,  321  :  Anthony,  74  ; 
James,  335*  336*,  337*  338*,  343*, 
344*.  345  ;  Jane,  125,  47H  ;  John, 
161:  Robert,  125,  127,  478; 
Thomas,  132. 

Walker  balla.st  shores,  89,  341. 

Wallace,  John,  254. 

Wallas,  Walas,  469:  .lobn,  52,  57, 
58  ;  Juliana,  52  ;  William,  52,  57.    \ 

Waller,  John,  146  :  Tony,  173,  193. 

Wallis,  Edward,  237  ;  Frederick,  443  ; 

F.  v.,  159  ;  George,  73, 107  :  Jane, 

95  :  John,  128,  255,  412,  44.3,  475; 

Rev.  J.    R.,  247;  Margaret,   112; 

3  T 


Maria,    476 ;     Mary,     476 ;     Rev. 

Richard,    137,   246-248,   260,  261, 

255,  412,  413,  460;  Robert,   119, 

232,  275,  320*    346,  347,  406,  461, 

469,  475*  475  n.;  Rev.  R.  M.,  6  ; 

Thomas,    128,   133,   181,  183,  249, 

476*    475  n.;  William,   148,  443, 

475  ;  Rev.  Wm.  Marshall,  50,  475  ; 

Widow,  107  ;  Dr.,  462. 
Walshe,    Master    William,   63*     64, 

236. 
Walton,  Charles  E.,  178  ;   Rev.  J.  G., 

269*. 
Wandles,   Rev.   Edward,    237  ;    Rev. 

Thomas,  237. 
Warburton,  Captain,  182. 
Ward,  469  ;    Alice,  52  ;    Cecilia,  52  ; 

John,  53*  58,  100  ;  Koger,  52*,53* 

54,    58;    Thomas,    53*;    William, 

53*;  Mrs.,  450. 
Warden,  Lancelot,  97. 
Wardle,  Barbara,  486 ;    James,    161, 

443,  486  ;  John,  443  ;  John  Potts, 

232,    347;     Matthew,    134,    433; 

Mrs.,  127;  J.  P.  &  Co.,  211. 
Wards  for  assessment  purposes,  129  ; 

municipal,  182,  183,  210,  214,  220, 

222,  228. 
Ware,  John,  266*. 
Wareham,  Captain,  303. 
Waremouth,  Richard,  67. 
Warren,  Samuel,  at  Westoe,  478. 
Washington,    Captain,    R.N.     (|ifter- 

wards   Admiral),   332,   336,   435*, 

436. 
Water-baUiff,  115,  293,  409. 
Water-supply,   161*    152,   153,  164*, 

155*   186,  189-191,  219,  220,  371, 

453  ;  Roman,  19,  20. 
Waterton,  Rev.  Canon,  282,  283,  417. 
Watson,    469  ;    James,    435  ;    Jane, 

470  ;     John,     69  ;     Joseph,    303  ; 

Ralph,     174  ;    Robert,    242,    484  ; 

Thomas,  99,  107  ;  T.,  Artist,  441  ; 

WiUiam,  153,  470  ;     Alderman,  of 

Newcastle,    69  ;     Mrs.,    97,    242  ; 

Widow,  70. 
Watt,  Dorothy,   103  ;    Rev.   Patrick, 

75,   239,    240*     453,   473;     Will, 

242. 
Wavener,  Thomas,  57. 
Wawn,  Charles  Newby,  145,  181,  183, 

187  ;  Christopher,  132  m.,  271,  414. 

447,  459,  484  ;   &  Co.,  321  ;   C.  A., 

180,   304*    414;    Edward  Twizel, 

180,  181,  183,  185,  193,  403  ;  John 

Twizel,  169,  170*   171*  173*    181, 

187,   306,   333,   393  n..   403,   480, 

484  ;  Twizel,  484. 
Wayte,  Richard,  64. 
Wealans,  George,  110,  242. 
W^ealins,  Wealens,  James,  242. 
Wearmouth  Monastery,  33,  35,  37*. 
Weavers,  57. 

Webb-Peploe,  Rev.  F.  H.,  285. 
Webster,  Diota,  57 ;  Sir  Richard  (Lord 

Chief-Justice),  339  ;  Rob.,  242. 
Wederington,  Ralph,  63. 
Weighhouse,  the,  149,  460. 
Weights  and  measures,  inspection  of, 

56,   67,    132,    133;    penalties    for 

false,  108. 


Weland,  George,  240. 

Welford,  Richard,  quoted,  42. 

Wellard,  William,  61. 

Weller,  Blanch  Heath,  476  ;  George, 
476. 

Wellesley  SchooUhip,  425,  426. 

Wells,  66,  118,  126,  136,  163,  164, 
165*,  189,  190.  204,  428. 

Welshe,  Rev.  John,  236. 

Werdale,  John  de,  curate,  236. 

Werehale,  36,  46. 

Wesley,  John,  at  South  Shields,  156, 
268,  270*  271*. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  268,  272*;  Method- 
ism, 270-272,  449;  Methodist 
Association,  275,  276* ;  Reform 
movement,  276*. 

West,  Rev.  G.,  280. 

Pans,  Panns,  71,  89,  101,  109* 

110,    111,   122,   132,  359,  469  n*., 
475  ;  origin  of  name,  61. 
Pans  Way,  98. 


Westmony  (Greenland)  fisheries,  75. 

Westoe,  Westa,  Westhow,  Wiuestou, 
Wiuestoua,  Wiuestoue,  Wiestowam, 
Wivesto,  Wivestoe,  Wivestou, 
Wyvestou,  Wystow,  Wyuestow, 
Wyuesto  we,  Wy  vestow,  Wy  vesto  we, 
37-40,  47,  51-65,  99,  101,  111,  119, 
123,  126,  141,  153,  158,  472  ;  bailiff 
of,  52  ;  Chapel  or  Chantry,  54,  66, 
•  235, 236  ;  Chapel  of  Ease,  204,  262*, 
255,  256,  262,  413,  416,  452.  466  ; 
common  fields  divided,  6(),  73*,  97, 
1 16,  1 17  ;  HaU,  478,  479  ;  Ley,  76  ; 
origin  of  name,  5  ;  Poorhouse,  129, 
130,  174  ;  Soda  Works,  367,  370, 
408. 

Westow.  Christopher,  76. 

Whale  fishery,  138,  303,  309,  415. 

Whaly,  Robert  de,  58. 

Whately,  William,  170,  173,  484. 

Wheatley,  131  ;  John,  435  ;  M.  J., 
459*  ;  William,  237. 

Wheatly,  Lan.,  241  ;  Leonard,  97*. 

Wheel,  the  Channel.  410. 

Wheldon,  J.  R.,  449  ;  R.,  187,  243. 

Whinney,  Bostock  Toller,  183.  ' 

Whitance,  Whytanne,  Margery,  110, 
112. 

Whitburn,  Qwytbn,  2,  29,  47,  101. 
106,  408,  421.  438,  464  ;  Coal  Co., 
205,  381. 

Whitby.  Matilda,  51  ;  Thomas  de,  51. 

master     mariners,    242,    243*, 

291  ;   pilotage  at,  347* ;  ships  of, 
115. 

White,  Anthony,  239;  Dr.  David 
Blair,  invents  water  ballast,  313, 
314  ;  John,  183,  402  ;  Mr.,  116. 

Leas,   209;    Mere   Pool,    141* 

148,  192. 

Whitehead,  Wytheued,  50,  469  ;  Rev. 

H.,  quoted,  99  ;  Thomas,  66  ;  Wil- 
*  liam,  50. 
Whitehill  Point,  31,  145,  197*,  329, 

334,335,  340;  Sands,  201. 
Whitelaw,  Rev.  Thomas,  267*. 
Whitfield,  Andrew,  73  ;  Robert,  97  ; 

Roger,  468. 
Whitioge,  John,  114. 
Whytton,  Idonia  de,  57. 
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Widie,  Daniel,  242. 

Wild,  Thomas,  293. 

Wilkes,  John,  liberation  of,  164. 

Wilkinson,  4G9  ;  Wilkenson,  Wilkin- 
sone,  Wylkynson,  Henry,  97,  101, 
116,  126*  241,  243,  411,  409  «.: 
John,  64,  65,  69,  73,  97,  242,  453, 
469  ».♦;  Maria,  103;  Mary^  102; 
Ralph,  243  ;  Robert,  .•)3,  97  : 
Thomas,  73,  75,  125,  469  w.  ; 
Widow,  70,  97. 

Williams,  Rev.  T.  P.,  259. 

Williamson,  Ann,  485;  Sir  Hedwortb, 
260,  442,  448,  490;  Dr.  James, 
485  ;  Dr.  James  Mann,  485  ;  John, 
199,  232,  252,  250,  258,  259*  261, 
368,  369*  370  w.,  395,  417*  421, 
446*  447*,  448*  401*  482,  484, 
485;  J.  C,  368,  484;  John  Wil- 
liam, 390;  Dr.,  303. 

*  Willie  the  Rover,'  489. 

Willington,  Wyllingtou,  ballast 
wharves,  341  ;  fisheries  at,  39 ; 
Land  of  the  Prior  at,  45  ;  Quay, 
325*,  329. 

Willington  Quay  Copper  Works,  309. 

Willis,  Robert,  of  Newcastle,  82. 

Wills  : — Robert  Atkinson,  Alderman 
of  Newcastle,  71  ;  Richard  Atkin- 
son, 67;  Ann  Aubone,  411 ;  Jhone 
Boumaker,  67  ;  Lock  wood  Brod- 
erick,  411  ;  William  Fenwick,  08  ; 
Lewis  Frost,  101  ;  Margaret 
Glazonby,  412  ;  Edward  Heslopp, 
102  ;  Henry  Hilton,  239.  453,  473  ; 
John  Hindmarsh,  449 ;  William 
Hood,  mariner,  453  ;  Henry  Hud- 
son of  Newbiggen,  102;  George 
Lawson  of  Salt  Pans,  469  n. ;  Robert 
Lawson  of  Rock,  71  ;  William 
Lawson,  453  ;  William  Lee  of  East 
Brandon,  71 ;  Christopher  Maughan, 
.411;  Ralph  Milburn,  99;  Chris- 
topher  Mitford,  68  ;  Joseph  Ogle, 
412 :  ThomM  Pattiion,  gent.,  453  : 
Balph  Readhead,  412;  Henry 
Woolfe,  99  ;  Ed.  Younger,  230. 

Wileon,  Wilsonne,  Wyllson,  Charles. 
128,  129  ;  George  Finch,  157,  307  ; 
Henry,  J.P.,  125;  James,  18U,307*; 
(■aptain  James,  292  ;  John,  57, 
65;  Rev.  John  Mathias,  Professor 
of    Moral    Philosophy,    410,    485, 


480;  Joseph,  202;  J.,  181,  459; 
J.  S.,  459,  477  ;  Margaret,  97  ; 
Richard,  97  ;  R.  W,  416  ;  Thomas, 
52,  140,  140;  William,  414,  416, 
477,  480,  485  ;  Mr.,  443. 

Winby,  F.  C,  213. 

Windmill  Hill,  126,  268,  373,  391. 

Wingate,  Rev.  W.  J.,  262*. 

Wingrave,  William,  332. 

Winship,  Thomas,  1 10,  320. 

Winter,  Rev.  John,  278. 

Winterbottom  Charities,  453-456  ; 
family,  470  ;  Barbara,  486  ;  James, 
474  n.  ;  Lydia,  474  w.,  486;  Dr. 
Thomas,  480  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Master- 
man,  193,  351,378*  414,421,  422, 

450,  451*  453,  454*,  455,  474  w., 
480*  487* 

Wiriteringham,   John,   23S  ;    Robert, 

238. 
Wirings,  the,  58. 
Witchcraft,  trial  for,  74. 
Wolf  dogs,  50. 
Wolstencroft,     Rev.     E.     Manaergh, 

201. 
Wood,   Wod,   Wode,  469;    C,   160; 

John,  00;   J.  H.,   442;    Matthew, 

118,   133;  Nicholas,    57,   63,   198, 

363,  365,  381,  390,  480  ;  Robert, 

63,  05. 
Wood's   Brewery,    136,    359;    Quay, 

154. 
Woodford,  Col.,  188. 
Woodifields  Quay,  198,  321.^ 
Woods,  William,  402*  :  Mr.,*  banker, 

388;  &  Co.,  4U4  ;  Parker,  &  Co., 

402. 
Woolfe,  Wolfe,  Wollfe,  Woof e,  Wooffe, 

Woolf,  Woulfe,  Woulflfe,  Grace,  98  ; 

Henry,  97*    98,  99,  102,  103,  106, 

242 ;    Judetb,    103  ;    Mary,    242  ; 

Nicho.,  109;  Richard,  237;  Thomas, 

107,  242. 
Woosnam,  Rev.  C,  284. 
Workhouse,    127,    164,    174*     177* 

178,179*  204,215,227,228,  377  w., 

451,  405  ;  Hospital,  206,  207*  208 ; 
test,  174,  175*. 

Working  Men's   Club,   1,  445*    446, 
483  ;   Tyne  Dock,  447  ;    Institute, 
369,  408. 
•Worawick,  Rev.  Father,  282. 

Wouldhave,  Hannah,  488*  ;  William, 


I  133,  1.34,  154,  249,  412,  427*  428*, 
429,  431,  432,  437*  445,  487*, 
488*  ;  bust  of,  475  ;  grave  of,  100, 
213. 

Wrangham,  George,  Whickham,  243  ; 
Sergeant,  333. 
'  Wrecks,  40,  44,  46,  47,  433,  433  n., 
434,  441,  442;  Bishop's  right  to. 
113  ;  of  the  BeUy  Cainn*,  308 ;  of 
the  Stanley,  439,  440. 
,  Wrekendike,  Warkendyke,  Reken- 
dyke,  Wrakenndberg,  Wrakendike, 
Wrekendyke,  10,  28,  29,  35. 

Wright,  Wryght,  Betea,  239  ;  Dr., 
quoted,  22  ;  James,  435  ;  John,  76, 
133,  180,  332,  435,  443  ;  Leonard. 
129,  249;  Richard.  2.39;  Rol>ert, 
201  ;  William,  57,  142,  .321,  461. 

Wrygh,  Thoma^  62. 

Wylley,  John,  63  ;  William,  63. 

Wynd,  Wynde,  Anthony,  97,  98. 
103,  HI;  Isabella,  103. 

Wyvestow,  Dunkan  de,  58. 

Wyvill,  Rev.  Christopher  E.,  258. 

Yellowly,  Thomas,  174. 

Yeoman  family,  470,  472,  476,  476. 

Ynglande,  T.,  64. 

Yoill,  Yole,  Youll,  409  ;  Agnea,  57  : 
Isabella,  50  ;  Walter,  50,  56,  58. 

Yonge,  Math.,  239  ;  Robert,  238. 

Yorke,  J.  A.,  stipendiary,  188,  189. 

Young,  Anthony,  117;  Cuthbert, 
148,  401  ;  Elinor,  110  ;  Emmanuel, 
145,  181,  332  ;  Geo.  S.,  408  ;  (Gil- 
bert, 436 ;  Henry,  435  ;  James, 
181,  187,  202,  243,  302,  308*  309*, 
325,  332,  346*  404*  436,  437  : 
Jane,  243  ;  John,  296 ;  Joseph, 
18.3,  185;  Mary,  243;  Robert, 
242  ;  Thomas,  137,  302,  416,  465  ; 
Dr.  Thomas,  199  ;  W.,  junior,  443  : 
Dr.,  445. 

Young  Men's  Christian  AsaociatioD. 
452,  463. 

Young's  Graving  Dock,  121,  160  : 
Shipyard,  396. 

Younge,  Frederick,  killed,  .399. 

Younger,  Adam,  67  ;  Rev.  Edward, 
236  ;  Thomas,  242*  ;  William,  236. 

Zetland,  Marquis  of,  470  n. 
Zion  Chapel,  273*. 
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